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*  In  thy  green  lap  was  Natura'^  darlini^  laid. 
What  time,  where  Incid  Avon  stray' d. 
To  Him  tlie  mighty  mother  did  nnvcil 
Her  awful  face.** 
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PERSONS  RBPEBSENTBD. 

AiiONSo,  King  qf  NapUt. 
i^ppcars^  Act  L  sc.  1.    Act  II.  bc.  1.     Act  III.  so.  3.    Act  V.  sa  L 

Sebastian,  hU  brother. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.     Act  II.  sc.  1.     Act  III.  sc.  3.     Act  V.  lo.  1. 

i  fcOfePBBO,  &t*  riQhtf^  -Z)i6b(3  (/  Maan. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3.     Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Antonio,  the  usurping  Duke  qf  Milan,  brother  to  Prosporo. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.     Act  II.  sc.  1.     Act  III.  sc.  3.     Act  V.  sc.  1 . 

Ferdinand,  son  to  the  King  of  Naples. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1;  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  1.     Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Act  V.  sc.  1. 

GoNZAiiO,  an  honest  old  counsellor  of  Naples. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc  1.    Act  II.  sc  1.     Act  III.  sc.  3.     Act  V.  ec  1. 

Adrian,  a  l^yrd. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1.    Act  III.  sc  3.    Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Fkancisco,  a  lord. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1.     Act  III.  sc  3.    Act  V.  sc  1. 

Calibak,  a  savage  and  deformed  slaoe. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  8.     Act  II.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  2.    Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Act  V.  sc  1. 

Trinculo,  a  jester. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  2.     Act  IV.  sc.  1.     Act  V.  sc.  1 

X^  Stbphano,  a  drunken  buUor. 

\Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  2.     Act  IV.  sc.  1.     Act  V.  sc.  1. 

i  Blaster  of  a  ship.  Boatswain,  ard  Mariners. 

yj  Appear,  Act  I.  sc.  1.     Act  V.  sc.  1. 

^JL  Miranda,  daiughtcr  to  Prospero. 

^N>  Appears,  Act  1.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  1.     Act  IV.  sc.  1.     Act  V.  so.  1. 

ARiKTi,  an  airy  spirit. 

Appcajrs,  Act  I.  sc  2.     Act.  II.  sc.  1.     Act  III.  sc  2;  sc  3. 

Act  IV.  sc.  1.     Act  V.  sc  1. 
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Iris,  a  spirit. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Crrks,  a  spirit 
Appoars,  Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Juno,  a  spirit. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  bc.  1, 

Nymphs. 
Appear,  Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Reapers. 
Ai^[>ear,  Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Other  spirits  attending  on  Prospero. 
SCENE,— TUK  Sea,  witu  a  Ship;  aftsrwardb  ah  IsLAaoK 


This  Comedy  stands  the  firat  hi  tho  foUo  collection  of  1623,  in  which 
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ACT  L 

SCENE  L— On  a  Ski'p  at  Sea.     A  Stormy  with  Thwider 
and  Lightning, 

Enter  a  Ship-master  and  a  Boatswain. 

Maereeb.  Boatswain, — 
Boats.  Here,  master:  What  cheer? 
MABnnsR.  Good:  Speak  to  the  mariners:  fall  to  *t  yai-ely, 
or  we  run  ourselves  aground :  bestir,  bestir.  [ExU, 

Enter  Mariners. 
Boats.  Heigh,  my  hearts;  cheerly,  cheerly,  my   hearts, 
yare,  yare:  Take   in   the   topsail:   Tend   to  the  masters 
whistle. — ^Blow  till  thou  burst  thy  wind,  if  room  enough  1 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Aijtonio,  Ferdinand,  Gonzalo, 
and  others, 

Alon.  Good  boatswain,  have  care.  Where  's  the  master  t 
Play  the  men. 

Boats.  I  pray  now,  keep  below. 

Ant.  Where  is  the  master,  boson  ? 

Boats.  Do  you  not  hear  him?  You  mar  our  labour: 
Keep  your  cabins :  You  do  assist  the  storm 

GoN.  Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

Boats.  When  the  sea  is.  Hence !  What  care  these  roarers 
fQiLlhfi_nMne  of  king?     To  cabin:  silence;  trouble  us  not 

GoN.  GoodT^et  .remember  whom  thou  hast  aboard. 

Boats.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myself.  You  are  a 
counsellor ;  if  you  can  command  these  elements  to  silence, 
and  work  the  peace  of  the  present,  we  will  not  hand  a  rope 
more  ;  use  your  authority.     If  you  cannot,  give  thanks  you 
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have  lived  so  long,  and  make  yourself  ready  in  your  cabin 
for  the  mischance  of  the  hour,  if  it  so  hap. — Cheerly,  good 
hearts. — Out  of  our  way,  I  say.  [£xit. 

GoN.  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow :  methinks 
he  hath  no  dg^wning  mark  upon  him;  his  complexipn  is 
perfect  gallows..  "§tand  fast,  good  fate,  to  his  hanging  1 
malce  thfi*rope  of  his  destiny  Our  cable,  for  our  own  doth 
little  advantage !  If  he  be  not  bom  to  be  hanged  our  case  is 
miserable.  \ExeuiU, 

Be-enter  Boatswain. 

Boats.  Down  with  the  topmast;  yare;  lower,  lower; 
bring  her  to  try  with  main-course.  [A  cry  within,'\  A 
plague  upon  this  howling !  they  are  louder  than  the  weather, 
or  our  office. — 

Be-enter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  and  Qonzalo. 

Yet  again]  what  do  you  here?  Shall  we  give  o*er  and 
drown?  Have  you  a  mind  to  sink? 

Ssa  A  pox  o'  your  throat !  you  bawling,  basphemous,  in- 
charitable  dog! 

Boats.  Work  you,  then. 

Ant.  Hang,  cur,  hang!  you  whoreson,  insolent  noise- 
maker,  we  ai-e  less  afraid  to  be  drowned  than  thou  art. 

GoN.  I'll  warrant  him  for  drowning;  though  the  ship 
were  no   stronger  than  a  nut-shell,  and   as   leaky  as  an 

Boats.  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold ;  set  her  two  courses ;  off 
to  sea  again ;  lay  her  off. 

Enter  Mariners,  wet. 

Mar.  All  lost!  to  prayers,  to  prayers!  all  lost!     [Exeunt, 

Boats.  What,  must  our  mouths  be  cold? 

GoN.  The  king  and  prince  at  prayers !  let  us  assist  them. 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs. 

SEa  I  am  out  of  patience. 

Ant.  We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  lives  by  drunkards, — 
This  widtrchopp*d  rascal ; — 'Would  thou  mightst  lie  drown- 
ing, 
The  washing  of  ten  tides! 
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GoN.  He  '11  be  hang'd  yet ; 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it, 

And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  him. 

[A  confused  noise  within.] — Mercy  on  us ! 

We  splits  we  split ! — Farewell,  my  wife  and  children ! 

Farewell,  brother  I  We  split,  we  split,  we  split  1 — 

Ant.  Let  *s  all  sink  with  the  king.  [Exit, 

Seb.  Let 's  take  leave  of  him.  [Exit, 

GoN.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an 

acre  of  barren  ground;  long  heath,  brown  furze,  anything: 

The  wills  above  be  done !  but  I  would  fain  die  a  dry  death. 

^ ' ^  [Exit, 

SCENE  II— The  Island:  be/ore  the  Cdl  of  Prospero. 
Enler  Prospero  and  Miranda. 

Mnu.  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them : 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch. 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek, 
.•  Dashes  the  fire  out.     0,  I  have  suffer'd 
(  With  those  that  I  saw  suffer !  a  brave  vessel. 
Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  creature  in  her, 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces.     0,  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart  I     Poor  souls !  they  perish'd. 
Had  1  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swaUow'd,  and 
The  fraughting  souls  within  her. 

Pro.  Be  collected; 

No  more  amazement:  tell  your  piteous  heart, 
There  's  no  harm  done. 

MiRA.  0,  woe  the  day ! 

Pro.     '  No  harm. 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  thee,  my  dear  one!  thee,  my  daughter!)  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowing 
Of  whenoQ  I  am;  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell, 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 
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MiBA.  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts. 

Pro.  T  is  time 

I  should  inform  thee  farther.     Lend  thj  hand, 
And  pluck  my  magic  garment  &om  me. — So ; 

[Lays  dovm  his  mantle. 
Lie  there  my  art. — ^Wipe  thou  thine  eyes;  have  comfort. 
The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wrack,  which  touched 
The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee, 
I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 
So  safely  order'd,  that  there  is  no  soul — 
No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair. 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 

Which  thou  heard*st  cry,  which  thou  saw'st  sink.    Sit  down ; 
For  thou  must  now  know  farther. 

MiRA.  You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am ;  but  stopp'd 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition ; 
Concluding,  "  Stay,  not  yet." — 

Pro.  The  hour  's  now  come ; 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.     Canst  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think  thou  canst ;  for  then  thou  wast  not 
Out  three  yeai-s  old. 

MiRA.  Certainly,  sir,  I  can. 

Pro.  By  what  ?  by  any  other  house,  or  person  ? 
Of  anything  the  image  tell  me  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

MiRA.  'T  is  far  off; 

And  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants :  Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once  that  tended  mel 

Pro.  Thou  hadst,  and  more,  Miranda :  But  how  is  it 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mindl  What  spe'st  thou  eke 
.  la  the  dark  backward  and  abysg^  of  timel 
If  thou  remember*st  aught  ere  thou  cam'st  here. 
How  thou  cam*st  here  thou  mayst. 

MiRA.  But  that  I  do  not. 

X4  u^  'i^^j^t^  ^"^-  Twelve  year  since,  Miranda,  twelve  year  since. 
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Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

MiBA.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father  ? 

Pro.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said  thou  wast  my  daughter ;  and  thy  father 
Was  duke  of  Milan ;  and  his  only  heir 
And  princess  no  worse  issued. 

MiRA.  O,  the  heavens! 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence? 
Or  blessed  was  't  we  did  1       - 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl ;  5  o  V 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  say'st,  were  we  heav'd  thenoe : 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

MiRA.  p^i»y  heart  bleeds 

To  think  0'  the*tfiQn^h&£  I  have  tum'd  you  to, 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance !     Please  you,  farther. 

Pro.  My  brother,  and  thy  imcle,  called  Antonio, — 
I  pray  thee  mark  me  that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious; — he  whom,  next  thyself 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov*d,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state,  as,  at  that  time. 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first. 
And  Prospero  the  prime  duke,  being  so  reputed 
In  dignity;  and  for  the  liberal  arts 
Without  a  parallel :  those  being  all  my  study, 
The  government  1  cast  upon  my  brother. 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported. 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.     Thy  false  uncle- 
Dost  thou  attend  me  1 

MiRA.  Sir,  most  heedfully. 

Pro.  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits, 
How  to  den^them ;  whom  to  advance,  and  whom 
,,  '  To 'Ira^for  overtopping;  new  created 
;^.^  The  creatures  that  were  mine,  I  say,  or  chang'd  them, 
Or  else  new  form'd  them ;  having  both  the  key 
'    Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i'  th*  state 
To  what  tune  pleas*d  his  ear;  that  now  he  was 
The  ivy  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk, 
And  suck'd  my  verdure  out  on  't. — ^Thou  attend'st  not. 

MiRA.  0  good  sir,  I  do. 
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Fbo,  I  praj  tbee,  mark  ma 

I  thus  D^lectiDg  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 
To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which,  but  by  being  so  retired, 
O'er-priz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brother 
Awak'd  an  evil  nature:  and  my  trust, 
Like  a  good  parent,  did  beget  of  him 
A  falsehood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 
A%  my  trust  was;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 
A  confidence  sans  bound.     He  being  thus  lorded, 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded. 
But  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — like  one 
Who  having  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it, 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 
To  credit  his  own  lie, — he  did  believe 
Ho  was  indeed  the  duke;  out  of  the  substitution. 
And  executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty. 
With  all  prerogative: — Hence  his  ambition  growing,— 
Dost  thou  hear? 

MiRA.  Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafness. 

Pro.  To  have  no  screen  between  this  part  he  play'd. 
And  him  he  play'd  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Absolute  Milan :  Me,  poor  man  I  my  libraiy 
Was  dukedom  large  enough;  of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable :  confederates 
(So  dry  he  was  for  sway)  with  the  king  of  Naples, 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage ; 
Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,  yet  unbow'd,  (alas,  poor  Milan !) 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

MiRA.  O  the  heavens ! 

Pro.  Mark  his  condition,  and  the  event ;  then  tell  me^^ 
If  this  might  be  a  brother. 

MiRA.  I  should  sin 

To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother. 
(  Good  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons. 

Pro.  Now  the  condition. 

This  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother's  suit; 
Which  was,  that  he,  in  lieu  o'  the  premises 
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Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute, 

Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 

Out  of  the  dukedom ;  and  confer  fair  Milan, 

With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother   Whereon, 

A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight 

Fated  to  the  purpose,  did  Antonio  open 

The  gates  of  Milan ;  and,  i'  the  dead  of  darkness,         ^ 

The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 

Me,  and  thy  crying  self. 

MmA.  Alack,  for  pity ! 

I,  not  rememb'ring  how  I  cried  out  then,  ^  . 

Will  cry  it  o'er  again ;  it  is  a  hint, 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to  't. 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  further, 

And  then  I  '11  bring  thee  to  the  present  business 
Which  now  *s  upon  us;  without  the  which,  this  story 
Were  most  impertinent 

MmA.  Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  destroy  usi 

Pro.  Well  demanded,  wench; 

My  tale  provokes  that  question.     Dear,  they  durst  not 
(So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me);  nor  set 
A  mark  so  bloody  on  the  business ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark ; 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea ;  where  they  pi*epar'd 
A  rotten  carcase  of  a  boat,  not  rigg'd, 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  have  quit  it :  there  they  hoist  us, 
fa  ^ry  tSLthe  sea  that  roar'd  to  us;  to  sigh 
TQjthe  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again, 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

MmA.  Alack!  what  trouble 

Was  I  then  to  you ! 

Pro.  0!  acherubinj 

Thou  wast  that  did  preserve  me  I     Thou  didst  smile, 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  fix)m  heaven. 
When.  I  hgye  decked  the  sea  with  drops  full  sglt ; 
Under  my  burthen  grosm  d ;  which  rais'd  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
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Against  what  should  ensue. 

MiRA.  How  came  we  ashore? 

Pro.  By  Providence  divine, 
Some  food  we  had,  and  some  &esh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gk>nzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity  (who  being  then  appointed 
Ma^er  of  this  design)  did  give  us;  with 
Bich  garments,  linens,  stu£&,  and  necessaries, 
Which  since  have  steaded  much ;  so,  of  his  gentleness. 
Knowing  I  lov'd  my  books,  he  fumish'd  me, 
From  mine  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom.        ^* '" 

MiRA.  'Would  I  mijrht 

But  ever  see  that  man ! 

Pro.  Now  I  arise : — 

Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  searsorrow. 
Here  in  this  island  we  arriv'd ;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  schoolmaster,  made  thee  more  profit 
^Than  other  princess  can,  that  have  more  time 
{For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careful. 
'     Mera.  Heavens  thank  you  for  't !     And  now,  I  pray  you, 

sir, 
(For  still 't  is  beating  in  my  mind,)  your  reason 
For  raising  this  sea-storm  ? 

Pro.  Know  thus  far  forth. 

By  accident  most  strange,  bountiful  Fortune, 
Now  my  dear  lady,  hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  shore :  and  by  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star ;  whose  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop. — Here  cease  more  questions  j 
/Thou  art  mclin'd  to  sleep;  't  is  a  good  dulness, 
And  give  it  way; — I  know  thou  canst  not  choose. 

[Miranda  sleeps 
Come  away,  servant,  coine:  I  am  ready  now; 
Approach,  my  Ariel ;  come. 

JEJrUer  AbieIm 
Am.  All  hail,  great  master!  grave  sir,  hail!  I  oome 
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To  answer  thy  best  pleasure;  be  *t  to  fly, 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
Od  the  curl'd  clouds ;  to  thy  strong  bidding  task 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality. 

Pbo.  Hast  thou,  spirit, 

Performed  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade  thee? 

Ari.  To  every  article. 
I  boarded  the  king's  ship :  now  on  the  beak. 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flam'd  amazement  •  Sometime  I  'd  divide 
And  bum  in  many  places;  on  the  topmast, 
The  yards,  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flapie  distinctly. 
Then  meet,  and  join :  ^oYfi*"  liglif.ningH^  the  jrrynrf^ra 
O'  the  dreadfaLJhundey-claps,  more  momentary 
And  sight-outrunning  were  not:  The  fire,  and  cracks 
Of  sulphurous  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seem  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble. 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake. 

I^.  My  brave  spirit  I 

Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infect  his  reason  1 

Am.  Not  a  soul 

But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  play*d 
Some  tricks  of  desperation :  All  but  mariners 
Wung'd  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vessel, 
Then  all  a-fire  with  me :  the  king's  son,  Ferdinand, 
AVith  hair  up-staring,  (then  hke  reeds,  not  hair,) 
Was  the  first  man  that  leap'd ;  cried,  "  Hell  is  empty, 
And  all  the  devils  are  here." 

Pro.  Why,  that 's  my  spirit ! 

•But  was  not  this  nigh  shore? 

Arl  Close  by,  my  master. 

Pro.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe? 

Ari.  Not  a  hair  perish'd  5 

On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish, 
But  fresher  than  before :  and,  as  thou  bad'st  me, 
In  troops  I  have  dispers'd  them  'bout  the  isle: 
The  king's  son  have  I  landed  by  himself; 
Whom  I  left  coohng  of  the  air  with  sighs, 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  sittiiig, 
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Ilis  arms  in  this  sad  knot 

Pro.  Of  the  king's  ship, 

The  mariners,  say,  how  thou  hast  disposed, 
And  all  the  rest  o'  the  fleet. 

Arl  Safely  in  harbour 

Is  the  king's  ship;  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still-vex'd  Bermoothes,  there  she  's  hid: 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  stow'd ; 
Whom,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  suffered  labour,     * 
1  have  left  asleep:  and  for  the  rest  o'  the  fleet. 
Which  I  dispers'd,  they  all  have  met  again ; 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote. 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples ; 
Supposing  that  they  saw  the  king's  ship  ^vrack'd, 
And  his  great  person  perish. 

Pro.  Ariel,  thy  charge 

Exactly  is  perform'd;  but  there  's  more  work: 
What  is  the  time  o'  the  day  ? 

Arl  Past  the  mid  season. 

Pro.  At  least  two  glasses:  the  time  'twixt  six  and  now 
Must  by  us  both  be  spent  most  preciously. 

Arl  Is  there  more  toil  1     Since  thou  dost  give  me  paina, 
Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promis'd, 
Which  is  not  yet  perform'd  me. 

Pro.  How  now?  moody? 

What  is  't  thou  canst  demand? 

Ari.  My  libci-ty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out  ?  no  more. 

Arl  I  prithee 

Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service ; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  thee  no  mistakings,  scrv'd 
Without  or  grudge  or  grumblings :  thou  didst  promise 
To  bate  me  a  full  year. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  forget 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee  I 

Ari.  No. 

Pro.  Thou  dost ;  and  think'st  it  much  to  tread  the  ooze 
Of  the  salt  deep ; 
To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north; 
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To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'  the  earth, 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  frost. 

Arl  I  do  not,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  liest,  malignant  thing!  Hast  thou  foi^t 
The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who,  with  gge  aud  cn^. 
Wjis  grown  into  a  hoop  1  hast  thou  forgot  her  ? 

Arl  No,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  hast:  Where  was  she  bom?  speak ;  tell  rae. 

Ari.  Sir,  in  Argier. 

Pro.  O,  was  she  so  ?  I  must. 

Once  in  a  month,  recount  what  thou  hast  been, 
Which  thou  forgett'st.'    This  damn'd  witch,  Sycorax, 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
ITiou  know'st,  was  banish'd ;  for  one  thing  she  did 
They  would  not  take  her  life:  Is  not  this  tiiie? 

Ari.  Ay,  sir. 

1^.  This  blue-eyed  hag  was  hither  brought  with  child, 
And  here  was  left  by  the  sailors:  Thou,  my  slave, 
As  thou  report'st  thyself,  wast  then  her  servant : 
And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr'd  commands, 
Refusing  her  grand  bests,  she  did  confine  thee, 
By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers, 
And  in  her  most  unmitigable  rage, 
Into  a  cloven  pine ;  within  which  rift 
Imprison'd,  thou  didst  painfully  remain 
A  dozen  years,  within  which  space  she  died, 
And  left  thee  there;  where  thou  didst  vent  thy  groans, 
As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike :  Then  was  this  island 
(Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 
A  freokled  whelp,  hag-bom)  not  honoured  with 
A  human  shape. 

Ari.  Yes;  Caliban  her  son. 

I'iio.  Dull  thing,  I  say  so;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Wliom  now  I  keep  in  service.     Thou  best  know'st 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in :  thy  groans  , 

Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts  / 

Of  ever-angry  bears :  it  was  a  torment  ' 

To  lay  upon  the  damn'd,  which  Sycomx 
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Could  not  again  undo ;  it  was  mine  art, 

When  I  arriv'd,  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 

The  pine,  and  let  thee  out 

Arl  I  thank  thee,  master. 

Pbo.  If  thou  more  murmur'st,  I  will  rend  an  oak, 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  hast  howFd  away  twelve  winters. 

Am.  P^don,  master: 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command. 
And  do  my  spriting  gently. 

Pro.  Do  so;  and  after  two  days 

I  will  discharge  thee. 

Arl  That  *s  my  noble  master ! 

What  shall  I  do?  say  what:  what  shall  I  do! 

Pro.  Go  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o*  the  sea ; 
Be  subject  to  no  sight  but  thine  and  mine ;  invisible 
To  every  eyeball  else.     Go,  take  this  shape, 
And  hitiier  come  in  *t :  go,  hence,  with  diligence. 

[Exit  AaucL. 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake !  thou  hast  sl^t  well ;  ^ 

Awake! 

MiRA.  The  strangeness  of  your  story  put 
Heaviness  in  me. 

Ffijo,  Shake  it  off:  Come  on ; 

We  '11  visit  Caliban,  my  slave,  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  answer. 

MiRA.  T  is  a  villain,  sir, 

I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Pro.  But,  as  't  is. 

We  cannot  miss  him:  he  does  make  our  fire, 
Fetch  in  our  wood,  and  serves  in  offices 
That  profit  us.     What  ho!  slave!  Caliban  I 
Thou  earth,  thou !  speak. 

Cal.  [Within.]  There  's  wood  enough  within. 

Pro.  Come  forth,  I  say;  there 's  other  business  for  thee  : 
Come,  thou  tortoise!  when! 

Re-enter  Ariel,  like  a  water-nympK 

Fine  apparition!  My  quaint  Ariel, 
Hark  in  thine  car. 
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Am.  My  lord,  it  shall  be  done.  {Exit. 

Pro.  Thou  poisonous  slaTe,  got  by  the  deril  himself 
Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth ! 

Enter  Caiioan. 

Cal.  As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  Inrush 'd 
With  raven's  feather  firom  unwholesome  fen, 
Drop  on  you  both !  a  south-west  blow  on  ye, 
And  blister  you  ^  o'er. 

Pro.  For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt  have  craiupa. 
Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up ;  urchins 
Shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work. 
All  exercise  on  thee:  thou  shalt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honeycomb,  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  them. 

Cal.  I  must  eat  my  dinner. 

This  island 's  mine,  by  Syoorax  my  mother. 
Which  thou  tak'st  from  me.     When  thou  camest  first, 
Thou  strok'dst  me,  and  mad'st  much  of  me ;  wouldst  give 

me 
Water  with  berries  in  't ;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less, 
That  burn  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov'd  thee, 
And  show'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  the  isle, 
The  fresh  springs,  brine  pits,  barren  place,  and  fertile ; 
Oiursed  be  I  that  did  so ! — ^All  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  hght  on  you ! 
For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have. 
Which  first  was  mine  own  king ;  and  here  you  sty  mo 
In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  of  the  island. 

Pro.  Thou  most  lying  slave, 

Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness :  I  have  us'd  thee, 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care ;  and  lodg'd  thee 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  didst  seek  to  violate 
Ilie  honour  of  my  child. 

Cal.  O  ho,  0  ho ! — ^'would  it  had  been  done ! 
Thou  didst  prevent  me ;  I  had  peopled  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pito.  Abhorred  slave ; 
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Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take, 

Being  capable  of  all  ill!  I  pitied  thee, 

Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each  hour 

One  thing  or  other :  when  thou  didst  not,  savage, 

Know  thine  own  meaning,  but  wouldst  gabble  like 

A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endow'd  thy  purposes 

AVith  words  that  made  them  known :  But  thy  vile  race. 

Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in  't  which  good  natures 

Could  not  abide  to  be  with ;  therefore  wast  thou 

Deservedly  oonfin'd  into  this  rock, 

Who  hadst  deserv'd  more  than  a  prison. 

Cal.  You  taught  me  language;  and  my  profit  oi}  't 
Is,  I  know-how  to  "curse :  the  red  plague"rid  you, 
For  learning  me  your  language ! 

Pro.  Hag-seed,  hence ! 

Fetch  us  in  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou  wert  best. 
To  answer  other  business.     Shrugg'st  thou,  D[ialice  ? 
If  thou  neglect'st  or  dost  unwiUingly 
What  I  command,  I  *11  rack  thee  wilJi  old  cramps ; 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches ;  make  thee  roar 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

Cal.  No,  pray  thee  I — 

I  must  obey :  his  art  is  of  such  power,  [Aside, 

It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos, 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 

Pro.  So,  slave ;  hence !         [Exit  Cal. 

Re-enter  Ariel  invisible,  playing  and  singing;  Ferdinand 
following  him. 

Ariel's  Song. 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands, 

And  then  take  hands : 
Courtsied  when  you  have,  and  kiss'd, 

The  wild  waves  whist, 
Foot  it  featly  here  and  there ; 

And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burthen  bear. 
BUH,        Hark,  hark !  Bowgh,  wowgh. 
The  watch-dogs  .bark  : 
Bowgh,  wowgh.  [Dispcraodli^, 
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Abi.        Hark,  hark !  I  hear 

The  strain  of  strutting  chanticleer 
Cry,  cock-a-doodle-doo. 

Fer.  Where  should   this  music  be?   i'  the  aii',  or  the 
earth? 
It  sounds  no  more ; — and  sure  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  of  the  island.     Sitting  on  a  bank, 
Weeping  again  the  king  my  father's  wrack, 
This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters ; 
Allaying  both  their  fury,  and  my  passion. 
With  its  sweet  air ;  thence  I  have  folio w'd  it, 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather : — But 't  is  gone. 
No,  it  begins  again. 

Ariel  nngs, 

/"     Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies ; 
J  Of  his  bones  are  coral  made ; 

^      Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes : 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 

[Burthen,  ding-dong. 
Hark !  now  I  hear  them, — ding-dong,  belL 

Feb.  The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown'd  father : — 
This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  soimd 
That  the  earth  owes : — I  hear  it  now  above  me. 

Pro.  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eve  advance^ 
And  say,  what  thou  seest  yond\ 
f      MiRA.  What  is  't?  a  spirit? 

/    Lord,  how  it  looks  about!  Believe  me,  sir, 
1    II  canies  a  brave  form :— But 't  is  a  spirit. 

Pro.  No,  wench;    it   eats,   and  sleeps,   and   hath   such 


As  we  have,  such ;  This  gallant,  which  thou  seest. 
Was  in  the  wrack ;  and  but  he 's  something  stained 
With  grief,  that 's  beauty's  canker,  thou  mightst  call  him 
A  goodly  person  :  he^hath  lost  his  fellows, 
And  strays  about  to  find  them. 
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MiRA.  I  might  call  hun 

A  thing  divine;  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Pro.  It  goes  od,  I  see,  [Aside. 

As  my  soul  prompts  it : — Spirit,  fine  spirit!  1 11  free  thee 
Within  two  days  for  this. 

Feb.  Most  sure,  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  airs  attend ! — ^Vouchsafe  my  prayer 
May  know  if  you  remain  u{)on  this  island ; 
And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  give, 
How  I  may  bear  me  here :  My  prime  request. 
Which  1  do  last  pronounce,  is,  0  you  wonder ! 
If  you  be  maid  or  no  ? 

MlRA^  No  wonder,  sir; 

But  certainly  a  maid. 

Fee.  My  language  I  heavens ! — 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech, 
Were  I  but  where 't  is  spoken. 

Pro.  How!  the  best? 

What  wert  thou,  if  the  king  of  Naples  heard  thee  ? 

Fee.  a  single  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples:  He  does  hear  me; 
And  that  he  does  I  weep:  myself  am  Naples; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  never  since  at  ebb,  beheld 
The  king  my  father  wrack'd. 

MiRA.  Alack,  for  mercy ! 

Fer.  Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords;  the  duke  of  Milan, 
And  his  brave  son,  being  twain. 

Pro.  The  duke  of  Milan, 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control  thee. 
If  now  't  were  fit  to  do  't : — At  the  first  sight  [Aside, 

They  have  chang'd  eyes : — Delicate  Ariel, 
I  '11  set  thee  free  for  this! — ^A  word,  good  Sir; 
I  fear  you  have  done  yourself  some  wrong:  a  word. 

MiRA.  Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently?     This 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw;  the  first 
That  e'er  I  sigh'd  for;  pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclin'd  my  way! 

Fer.  O,  if  a  virgin, 

And  your  affection  not  gone  forth.  I  '11  make  you 
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The  queen  of  Naples. 

Piio.  Soft,  sir!  one  word  more. — 

They  are  both  in  either*s  powers ;  but  this  swift  business 
I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  ^q  hght^wijuuct^  [Aside, 

jS^^eJhgjffiiaaJight. — One  word  more;  I  charge  thee, 
That  thou  attend  me :  thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow'st  not ;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island,  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on  *t. 

Feb.  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

MiRA.  There  *s  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple: 
/  If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house, 
(^  Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with 't 

Pro.  Follow  mo. — [To  Fero. 

Speak  not  you  for  him ;  he  's  a  traitor. — Come. 
I  '11  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together: 
Sea-water  shalt  thou  drink,  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh-brook  muscles,  withered  roots,  and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled:  Follow. 

Fbr.  No, 

I  will  resist  such  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power. 

[He  draws,  and  is  ckarmedfrom  moving 

MmA.  0  dear  father, 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He  's  gentle,  and  not  fearful. 

Pro.  What,  I  say. 

My  foot  my  tutor!  Put  thy  sword  up,  traitor; 
Wlio  mak'st  a  show,  but  dar'st  not  strike,  thy  conscience 
Is  so  possess'd  with  guilt:  come  from  thy  ward; 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick. 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

MiRA.  Beseech  you,  father! 

Fro.  Hence;  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

Mnu.  Sir,  have  pity; 

1 11  be  his  surety. 

Pro.  Silence!  one  word  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.     What ! 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor !  hush ! 
Thou  think'st  there  are  no  more  such  shapes  as  he. 
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Having  seen  but  him  and  Caliban :  Foolish  wench ! 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

MiBA.  My  affections 

Are  then  most  humble ;  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.  Come  on;  obey;  [7b  Fbrd. 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again, 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Per.  So  they  are: 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  boimd  up. 
My  father's  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  feel. 
The  wrack  of  all  my  friends,  or  this  man's  threats. 
To  whom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me. 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid :  all  comers  else  o'  the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of  ;  space  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Pro.  It  works: — Come  on. — 

Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel  I — Follow  me. — 

[To  Ferd.  and  Mib. 
Hark,  what  thou  else  shalt  do  me.    .  [To  Ariel. 

MiRA.  Be  of  comfort; 

My  father 's  of  a  better  natui*e,  sir, 
Than  he  appears  by  speech ;  this  is  unwonted. 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

Pro.  Thou  shalt  be  as  free 

As  mountain  winds :  but  then  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command.  * 

Arl  To  the  syllable. 

Pro.  Come,  follow :  speak  not  for  him.  [Exeunt, 


ACT   11. 

SCENE  I. — Another  part  of  the  Idand, 
Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo,  Adrian,  Fran 
CISOO,  and  othe'rK 
»     GoN.  'BgflpAr.Ti  ynn  jj|r^  hp  P^SITY-  7^^  ^^^®  causc 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy ;  for  our  escape 
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/ 


Is  much  beyond  our  loss :  Our  hint  of  woe 

Is  common ;  every  day,  some  sailor's  wife, 

The  masters  of  some  merchant,  and  the  merchant, 

Have  just  our  theme  of  woe :  but  for  the  miracle. 

I  mean  our  preservation,  few  in  millions 

Can  speak  like  us :  then  wisely,  good  sir,  weigh 

Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 

Alon.    Prithee,  peace. 

Rttr/TTa  rprftiygs^omfort  like  cold  porridge^ 

Ant.  "flie  visitor  will  not  give  him  o'er  so.  ' 

Seb.  Look,  he  *s  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit ; 
By  and  by  it  will  strike. 

GoN.  Sir, — 

Seb.  One:— Tell. 

GoN.  When  every  grief  is  entertain'd  that 's  oflfer'd. 
Comes  to  the  entertainer — 

See.  a  dollar. 

GoN.  Dolour  comes  to  bim,  indeed ;    you  have    spoken 
truer  than  you  purposed. 

Ssa  Tou  have  taken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant  you  should. 

QoN.  .Therefore^  my  lord, — 

\^AKT;_g!ie^what  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue  !   ' 

Alon.  Tpi  ithee  ispftrd. 

GoN.  Well,  I  have  done :  But  yet — 

See.  He  will  be  talking. 

Ant.  Which,  of  he,  or  Adrian,  for  a  good  wager,  first  begins 
to  crow  ? 

Seb.  The  old  cock. 

Ant.  The  cockreL 

Seb.  Done;  the  wager? 

Ant.  a  laughter. 

Seb.  a  match. 

Adr.  Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert, — 

Seb.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ant.  So,  you  're  paid. 

Adr.  Uninhabitable,  and  almost  iuacccsaiblo, — 

Seb.  Yet, — 

Adr.  Yet, — 

Ant.  He  could  not  miss  it. 


*  5^'<ir«u^w^ri.#^.if 
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AoR.  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and  delioate 
temperanoe. 

Ant.  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench. 

Seb.  Ay,  and  a  subtle;  as  he  most  learnedly  delivered. 

Adr.  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly. 

Seb.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant.  Or  as  't  were  perfum'd  by  a  fen. 

GoN.  Here  is  everything  advantageous  to  life. 

Ant.  True ;  save  means  to  live. 

Seb.  Of  that  there 's  none,  or  little. 

QoN.  How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks !  how  green ! 

Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

Ser  With  an  eye  of  green  in  't. 

Ant.  He  misses  not  much. 

Seb.  No  *  ^e  doth  but  mistake  the  truth  Jatally. 

GoN.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is  (which  b  indeed  almost  bo- 
yond  credit) — 

Seb.  As  many  vouched  rarities  are. 

QoN.  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were,  drenched 
in  the  sea,  hold,  notwithstanding,  their  freshness,  and 
glosses;  being  rather  new  dyed  -than  stained  with  salt 
water. 

Ant.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak,  would  it  not 
say,  he  lies  ? 

Seb.  Ay,  or  very  falsely  pocket  up  his  report. 

QoN.  Methinks,  our  garments  are  now  as  fresh  as  when 
we  put  them  on  first  in  AMc,  at  the  marriage  of  the  king's 
fair  daughter  Claribel  to  the  king  of  Tunis. 

Seb.  'T  was  a  sweet  marriage,  and  we  prosper  well  in  our 
return. 

Adr.  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such  a  paragon 
to  their  queen. 

QoN.  Not  since  widow  Dido's  time. 

Akt.  Widow?  a  pox  o'  that!  How  came  that  widow  inl 
Widow  Dido ! 

Seb.  What  if  he  had  said,  widower  .^eas  too  ?  good  lord, 
how  you  take  it ! 

Adr.  Widow  Dido,  said  you?  you  make  me  study  of  that: 
She  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 
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GoN.  This  Tunis,  sir,  was  Carthage. 

Adr.  Carthage? 

GoN.  I  assure  you,  Carthage. 

Ant.  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculoud  haip. 

Seb.  He  hath  rais'd  the  wall,  and  houses  too. 

Ant.  What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy  next  ? 

Seb.  I  think  he  will  carry  this  isliuid  home  in  his  pocket, 
and  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple. 

Ant.  And,  sowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  sea,  bring  forth 
more  islands. 

GoN.  Ay. 

Ant.  Why,  in  good  time. 

GoN.  Sir,  we  were  talking  that  our  garments  seem  now  as 
fresh  as  when  we  were  at  Tunis  at  the  maniage  of  your 
daughter,  who  is  now  queen. 

Ant.  And  the  rarest  that  e'er  came  there. 

Seb.  'Bate,  I  beseech  you,  widow  Dido. 

Ant.  0,  widow  Dido ;  ay,  widow  Dido. 

GoN.  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  the  first  day  I 
wore  it  ?     I  mean,  in  a  sort. 

Ant.  That  sort  was  well  fish'd  for. 

GoN.  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  marriage  ? 

Axon.  You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  against 
The  jtomacL  of  my  senser^Wou]3  TFaJ  never 
Married  my  daugtter  there !  for,  coming  thence, 
My  son  is  lost;  and,  in  my  rate,  she  too. 
Who  is  so  far  from  Italy  removed, 
I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her.     0  thou  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan,  what  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee! 

Fran.  Sir,  he  may  live ; 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him. 
And  ride  upon  their  backs ;  he  trod  the  water. 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  asidis,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him ;  his  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 
To  the  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  bow'd, 
As  stooping  to  relieve  him ;  I  not  doubt, 
Ffe  came  aHve  to  land. 

VOL.  IV.  79 
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Alon.  No,  no,  he  's  gone. 

Seb.  Sir,  you  may  thank  yourself  for  this  great  loss, 
That  would  not  bless  our  Europe  with  your  daughter. 
But  rather  lose  her  to  an  African ; 
Where  she,  at  least,  is  banish'd  from  your  eye, 
Who  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on  't. 

Alon.  Prithee,  peace. 

SEa  You  were  kneel'd  to,  and  importun*d  otherwise, 
By  all  of  us ;  and  the  fair  soul  herself 
Weigh'd,  between  lothuess  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  o'  the  beam  she  'd  bow.     We  have  lost  your  son, 
I  fear,  for  ever:  Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them  of  this  business'  mak<iiig. 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them:  the  fault 's 
Your  own. 

Alon.  So  is  the  dearest  of  the  loss. 

GoN.  My  lord  Sebastian, 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness. 
And  time  to  speak  it  in;  you  rub  the  sore. 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Ser  Very  well. 

Ant.  And  most  chirurgeonly. 

GoN.  It  is  foul  weather  in  ua.  all,  good  sir. 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

Seb.  Foul  weather] 

Ant.  Very  foul. 

GoN.  Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord, — 

Ant.  He  'd  sow  't  with  nettle-seed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mallowB. 

GoN.  And  were  the  king  'of  it.  What  would  1  do  ? 

Seb.  'Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 
.      GoN.  I'  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
I  Execute  all  things ;  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
\  Would  I  admit;  no  name  of  magistrate; 
lietters  should  not  be  known :  riches,  povei-ty, 
•  And  use  of  service,  none;  contract,  succession, 
^  Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyaid,  none; 
'  No  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or. oil: 
No  occupation;  all  men  idle,  all; 
".  A.nd  women  too;  but  innocent  and  pure: 
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/    No  sovereignty: — 

Seb.  Yet  he  would  be  king  on  \ 

Ant.  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets  the 
beginning. 

GoN.  All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce 
I    "Without  sweat  or  endeavour:  treason,  felony, 
1    Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine, 
A    J   Would  I  not  have;  but  nature  should  bring  forth, 
'   Of  its  own  kind,  all  foizon,  all  abundance, 
i    To  feed  my  innocent  people. 
/         Seb.  No  marrying  'mong  his  subjects? 

Ant.  None,  man;  all  idle;  whores  and  knaves. 
GoN.  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir. 
To  excel  the  golden  age. 

SEa  .  'Save  his  majesty! 

Ant.  Long  live  Qonzalo! 

GoN.  And,  do  you  mark  me,  sir? — 

Alon.  Prithee,  no  more:  thou  dost  talk  nothing  to  me. 
GoN.  I  do  well  believe   your  highness;   and   did  it   to 
minister  occasion  to  these    gentlemen,  who  are  gfsuch         / 
sensible  and  nimble  lungs  that  they  alway  suse  to  lauga  at 
nothing.   "^  "" 

AntT  T  was  you  we  laugh'd  at. 

GoN.  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  nothing  to 
you :  so  you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at  nothing  stilL 
Aiw?.  What  a  blow  was  there  given ! 
Seb.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 

GoN.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle;  you  would  lift         y 
the  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  if  she  would  continue  in  it  five 
weeks  without  changing. 

Ihiter  Ariel,  invmble,  playing  solemn  music, 

Seb.  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 

Ajsm.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry. 

GoN.  No,  I  warrant  you ;  I  will  not  adventure  my  dis- 
cretion so  weakly.  Will  you  laugh  me  asleep,  for  I  am  very 
heavy? 

Ant.  Go  sleep,  and  hear  us. 

[All  deep  but  Alon.,  Ser,  and  Ant. 

Alon.  What,  all  so  soon  asleep !  / 1  wish  mine  eyes 
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Woiild,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts  :\  I  fiod 
They  are  inclin'd  to  do  so.  -^ 

Seb.  Please  you,  sir, 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow ;  when  it  doth, 
It  is  a  comforter 

Ant,  We  two,  my  lord, 

Will  guard  your  person  while  you  take  your  rest, 
And  watch  your  safety. 

Alon.  Thank  you:  wondrous  heavy. 

[Alon.  deeps.     Exit  Abiel 

Seb.  What  a  strange  drowsiness  possesses  them ! 

Ant.  It  is  the  quality  o'  the  climate. 

Seb.  Why 

Doth  it  not  then  our  eyelids  sink  1     I  find  not 
Myself  disposed  to  sleep. 

Ant.  Nor  I;  my  spiHts  are  nimble. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent ; 
They  dropp'd,  as  by  a  thunder-stroke.     What  might, 
Worthy  Sebastian? — 0,  what  might? — ^No  more: — 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  see  it  in  thy  face. 
What  thou  shouldst  be:  the  occasion  speaks  thee;  and 
My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Seb.  What,  art  thou  waking? 

Ant.  Do  you  not  hear  me  speak  ? 

Seb.  I  do ;  and,  surely, 

It  is  a  sleepy  language;  and  thou  speak'st 
Out  of  thy  sleep:  What  is  it  thou  didst  say? 
This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep 
With  eyes  wide  open ;  standing,  speaking,  moving. 
And  yet  so  fast  asleep. 

Ant.  Noble  Sebastian,  • 

Thou  lett'st  thy  fortune  sleep,  die  rather ;  wink'st 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Seb.  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly ; 

There  's  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

Ant.  I  ani  more  serious  than  my  custom :  you 
Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me ;  which  to  do 
Trebles  thee  o'er. 
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Ser.  Well,  I  am  standing  water. 

AiJT.  I  '11  teach  you  how  to  flow. 
Seb.  Do  so  :  to  ebb, 

Hereditary  sloth  instructs  me. 

Ant.  0, 

If  you  but  knew  how  you  the  purpose  cherish 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it !  how,  in  stripping  it^ 
You  more  invest  it!     Ebbing  men,  indeed, 
Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run. 
By  their  own  fear,  or  sloth. 

Ser  Prithee  say  on : 

The  setting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheek,  pix)claim 
A  matter  from  thee;  and  a  birth,  indeed. 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Ant.  Thus,  sir: 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  this 
(Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory, 
When  he  is  earthed)  hath  here  almost  persuaded 
(For  he  's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only 
Professes  to  persuade)  the  king  his  son  's  alive, — 
T  is  as  impossible  that  he  's  undrown'd. 
As  he  that  sleeps  here,  swims. 

Seb.  I  have  no  hope 

That  he  's  undiown'd. 

Ant.  0,  out  of  that  no  hope. 

What  great  hope  have  you !  no  hope,  that  way,  is 
Another  way  so  high  a  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond, 
But  doubts  discovery  there.     Will  you  grant  with  mo, 
That  Ferdinand  is  drown'd  ? 

Ser  He  's  gone. 

Ant.  Then,  tell  mc, 

Who  's  the  next  heir  of  Naples  ? 

Seb.  Claribel. 

Ant.  She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis:  she  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life;  she  that  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  post, 
(The  man  i'  the  moon  's  too  slow,)  till  new-bom  chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable;  she,  from  whom 
We  all  were  sea-swallow'd,  though  some  cast  again ; 
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And  by  that  destiny  to  perform  an  act, 
Whereof  what 's  past  is  prologue;  what  to  come, 
In  yours  and  my  discharge. 

Ser  What  stuff  is  this  ? — How  say  you  1 

'T  is  true,  my  brother's  daughter  's  queen  of  Tunis: 
So  is  she  heir  of  Naples;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  some  space. 

Ant.  a  space  whoso  every  cubit 

Seems  to  ciy  out,  "  How  shall  that  Claribel 
Measure  us  back  to  Naples?" — Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebastian  wake ! — Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  seiz'd  them ;  why,  they  were  no  worse 
Than  now  they  are:  There  be  that  can  rule  Naples 
As  well  as  he  that  sleeps ;  lords  that  can  prate 
As  amply  and  unnecessarily 
As  this  Qonzalo ;  I  myself  could  make 
A  chough  of  as  deep  chat.     0,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do  1  what  a  sleep  were  this 
For  your  advancement!     Do  you  understand  me? 

Seb.  Methinks  I  do. 

Ant.  And  how  does  your  content 

Tender  your  own  good  fortune? 

Seb.  I  remember, 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero. 

Ant.  True: 

And  look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me ; 
Much  feater  than  before:  My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

See.  But,  for  your  conscience — 

Ant.  Ay,  sir;  where  lies  that?  if  't  were  a  kybe, 
'T  would  put  me  to  my  slipper:  But  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bosom;  twenty  consciences, 
That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they, 
And  melt,  ere  they  molest !     Here  lies  your  brother, 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon. 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he  's  like,  that 's  dead ; 
Whom  I,  with  this  obedient  steel,  three  inches  of  it, 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever:  whiles  you,  doing  thus. 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  sir  Prudence,  who 
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Should  not  upbraid  our  course.     For  all  the  rest, 
They  '11  take  suggestion,  as  a  cat  laps  milk ; 
They  '11  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Seb.  Thy  case,  dear  friend, 

Shall  be  my  precedent ;  as  thou  gott'st  Milan, 
I  '11  come  by  Naples.     Draw  thy  sword :  one  stroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'st ; 
Aih\  I  the  king  shall  love  thee. 

AiTO.  Draw  together: 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like, 
To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo. 

Seb.  0,  but  one  word.     [Thei/  converse  apart, 

Mutic.     Ee-enter  Ariel,  invisible, 

Abl  My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the  danger 
That  you,  his  friend,  are  in ;  and  sends  me  forth, 
(For  else  his  project  dies,)  to  keep  them  hving. 

[Sin^s  in  Qonzaix)'*  ear. 

While  you  here  do  snoring  lie. 
Open-eyed  Conspiracy 

His  time  doth  take: 
If  of  hfe  you  keep  a  care. 
Shake  off  slumber,  and  beware: 

Awake!  awake! 

Ant.  Then  let  us  both  be  sudden. 

GoN.  Now,  good  angels,  preserve  the  king!     [They  awake 

Alon.  Why,  how  now,  ho !  awake !  Why  are  you  drawn  ? 
Wherefore  this  ghastly  looking? 

GoN.  What 's  the  matter? 

Seb.  Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  your  repose, 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  burst  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  hons ;  did  it  not  wake  you  ? 
It  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 

Aix>N.  I  heard  nothing. 

Ant.  0,  't  was  a  din  to  fright  a  monster's  ear; 
To  make  an  earthquake !  sure  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  Hons. 

Alon.  Heard  you  this,  Qonzalo  ? 
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GoN.  Upon  mine  honour,  sir,  I  heard  a  humming, 
And  that  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me : 
I  shak'd  you,  sir,  and  cried ;  as  mine  eyes  open'd, 
I  saw  their  weapons  drawn : — there  was  a  noise, 
That  's  verity:  'T  is  best  we  stand  upon  our  guard; 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place:  let 's  draw  our  weapons. 

Aix>N.  Lead   off    this  ground;  and  let 's  make   further 
search 
For  my  poor  son. 

GoN.  Heavens  keep  him  from  these  beasts! 

For  he  is,  sure,  r  the  island, 

Aix>N.  Lead  away. 

Am.  Prospero  my  lord  shall  know  what  I  have  done: 

[Aside. 
So,  king,  go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IL — Another  part  of  the  Idand, 

Enter  Caliban,  with  a  burthen  of  wood. 
A  noise  of  thunder  heard. 

Cal.  All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make  him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease !     His  spirits  hear  me, 
Ajid  yet  1  needs  must  curse.     But  they  '11  nor  pinch. 
Fright  me  with  urchin  shows,  pitch  me  i'  the  mire. 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  firebrand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  them ;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  mo : 
Sometime  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me. 
And  after,  bite  me ;  then  hke  hedgehogs,  which, 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  barefoot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  footfall ;  sometime  am  I 
All  wound  with  adders,  who,  with  cloven  tongues, 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness: — ^Lo!  now!  lo! 

Enter  Trinculo. 

Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his ;  and  to  torment  me. 
For  bringing  wood  in  slowly :  I  '11  fall  flat ; 
Perchance,  he  will  not  mind  me. 
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Trin.  Here  'a  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear  off  any 
weather  at  all,  and  another  storm  brewing ;  I  hear  it  sing  i* 
the  wind :  yond'  same  black  cloud,  youd'  huge  one,  looks 
like  a  foul  bumbard  that  would  shed  his  liquor.  If  it 
should  thunder  as  it  did  before,  I  know  not  where  to  hide 
my  head:  yond'  same  cloud  cannot  choose  but  fall  by 
pailfiils. — What  have  we  here  ]  a  man  or  a  fish  1  Dead  or 
alive  ?  A  fish :  he  smells  like  a  fish ;  a  very  ancient  and  fish- 
like  smell;  a  kind  of,  not  of  the  newest,  Poor  John.  A 
strange  fish !  Were  I  in  England  now,  (as  once  I  was,)  and 
had  but  this  fish  painted,  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would 
give  a  piece  of  silver:  there  would  this  monster  make  a 
f  man ;  any  strange  beast  there  makes  a  man :  when  they  I 
will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  ] 
I  out  ten  to  see  a  deadlodian.  Leggea  nkc  a  man !  and  his/ 
^  fins  lite  arms!  vVann,  o'  my  troth'  I  do  now  let  loo^e' 
my  opinion,  hold  it  no  longer ;  this  is  no  fish,  but  an 
islander,  that  hath  lately  suffered  by  a  thunder-bolt 
{Thunder^  Alas !  the  storm  is  come  again  :  my  best  way  is 
to  creep  under  his  gaberdine ;  there  is  no  other  shelter  here- 
about :|^iseryac2]ji^ntsajnanw^  strange  bedfellows.^  I 
will  here  shroud  till  the  dregsof  tne"  storm  be  past. 

EnJt&r  Stephano  singing;  a  bottle  in  his  hand, 

Stb.  I  shall  no  more  to  sea,  to  sea, 

Here  shall  I  die  ashore; — 

This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  mau*s  funeral :  Well, 
here 's  my  comfort.  [Dt^inks 

The  master,  the  swabber,  the  boatswain,  and  I. 

The  gunner,  and  his  mate, 
Lgv'd  Mall,  Meg,  and  Marian,  and  Margery, 

But  none  of  us  car'd  for  Kate : 

For^jhejiad  a  tongue  with  a  tanfi  •"-""^ 

Would  ciy  to  a  sailor,  "  Go  hang : " 
She  lov'd  not  the  savour  of  tar  nor  of  pitch, 
Yet  a  tailor  might  scratch  her  where'er  she  did  itch : 

Then  to  sea,  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang. 

This  is  a  scurvy  tune  too :  But  here  's  my  comfort   [DrinJta, 
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Cal.  Do  not  torment  rae :  0 ! 

Stb.  What  *s  the  matter?  Have  we  devils  here?  Do 
you  put  tricks  upon  us  with  salvages,  and  men  of  lude? 
Ha!  1  have  not  'scaped  drowning,  to-be  afeard  now  of  your 
four  legs ;  for  it  hath  been  said,  As  proper  a  man  as  ever 
went  on  four  legs  cannot  make  him  give  ground :  and  it 
shall  be  said  so  again,  while  Stephano  breathes  at  nostrils. 

Cal.  The  spirit  torments  me:  0 ! 

Stb.  This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with  four  legs ;  who 
hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague :  Where  the  devil  should  he 
learn  our  language  ?  I  will  give  him  some  relief,  if  it  be  but 
for  that :  If  I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  and  get 
to  Naples  with  him,  he  's  a  present  for  any  emperor  that 
ever  trod  on  neat's-leather. 

Cal,  Do  not  torment  me,  prithee ;  I  '11  bring  my  wood 
home  faster. 

Ste.  He's  in  his  fit  now;  and  does  not  talk  after  the 
wisest.  He  shall  taste  of  my  bottle :  if  he  have  never  drunk 
wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to  remove  his  fit ;  if  I  can  recover 
him,  and  keep  him  tame,  I  will  not  take  too  much  for  him : 
he  shall  pay  for  him  that  hath  him,  and  that  soundly. 

Cal.  Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt ;  thou  wilt  anon,  I 
know  it  by  thy  trembling:  Now  Prosper  works  upon  thee. 

Ste.  Come  on  your  ways;  open  your  mouth:  here  is  that 
which  will  give  language  to  you,  cat;  open  youi  mouth: 
this  will  shake  your  shaking,  I  can  tell  you,  and  that 
soimdly:  you  cannot  tell  who's  your  friend:  open  your 
chaps  again. 

Trin.  I  should  know  that  voice:  It  should  be — But  he  is 
drowned ;  and  these  are  devils !  O !  defend  me ! — 

Stb.  Four  legs,  and  two  voices;  a  most  delicate  monster! 
His  forward  voice  now  is  to  speak  well  of  his  friend;  hia 
backward  voice  is  to  utter  foul  speeches,  and  to  detract.  If 
all  the  wine  in  my  bottle  will  recover  him,  I  will  help  his 
ague:  Come — Amen  !  I  will  pour  some  in  thy  other 
mouth. 

Trin.  Stephano, — 

Stb.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  met  Mercy!  mercy! 
This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster:  I  will  leave  him:  I  have  no 
long  spoon. 
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TwN.  Stephano ! — if  thou  beest  Stephano,  touch  me,  and 
speak  to  me ;  for  I  am  Trinculo ; — ^be  not  afeard, — thy  good 
Mend  Trinculo. 

Stb.  If  thou  boest  Trinculo,  come  forth ;  I  '11  pull  thee  by 
the  lesser  legs:  if  any  be  Trinculo's  legs,  these  are  they. 
Thou  art  very  Trinculo,  indeed :  How  earnest  thou  to  be  the 
siege  of  this  moon-calf?     Can  he  vent  Trincidos? 

Tmn.  I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunder-stroke: — 
But  art  thou  not  drowned,  Stephano  1  I  hope  now,  thou  art 
not  drowned.  Is  the  storm  overblown  ?  I  hid  me  under 
the  dead  moon-calf  s  gaberdine,  for  fear  of  the  storm :  And 
art  thou  living,  Stephano  1  0  Stephano,  two  Neapolitans 
'scaped ! 

Ste.  Prithee,  do  not  turn  me  about ;  my  stomach  is  not 
ccnstant. 

Cal.  These  be  fine  things,  an  if  they  be  not  sprites. 
Tttat  *s  A>brave  god,  and  bears  celestial  liquor: 
I  will  kneel  to  mm.  '"^ 

Stb.  How  didst  thou  'scape?  How  camest  thou  hither? 
swear  by  this  bottle,  how  thou  camest  hither.  I  escaped 
upon  a  butt  of  sack,  which  the  sailors  heaved  overboard,  by 
this  bottle !  which  I  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  with  mine 
own  hands,  since  I  was  cast  ashore. 

Cal.  I  '11  swear,  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy  true  subject ; 
for  the  liquor  is  hot  earthly. 

Ste.  Here;  swear  then  how  thou  escapedst. 

Tbin.  Swam  ashore,  man,  like  a  duck ;  I  can  swim  like  a 
duck,  1 11  be  sworn. 

Ste.  Here,  kiss  the  book:  Though  thou  canst  swim  like  a 
duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goose. 

Trin.  O  Stephano,  hast  any  more  of  this? 

Stb.  The  whole  butt,  man ;  my  cellar  is  in  a  rock  by  the 
sea-side,  where  my  wine  is  hid.  How  now,  moon-calf  ?  how 
does  thine  ague? 

Cal.  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven? 

Ste.  Out  o'  the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee:  I  was  the  man 
in  the  moon,  when  time  was. 

Cal.  I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee ; 
My  mistress  show'd  me  thee,  and  thy  dog  and  bush. 
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Ste.  Come,  swear  to  that;  kiss  the  book:  I  will  furnish  it 
aaon  with  new  contents:  swear. 

Trin.  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  shallow  monster : 
— I  afeard  of  him!  a  very  weak  monster: — The  man  i'  the 
moon ! — a  most  poor  credulous  monster :  Well  drawn,  mon- 
ster, in  good  sooth. 

Cal.  I  '11  show  thee  every  fertile  inch  o'  the  island; 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  foot :  I  prithee,  be  my  god. 

Trin.  .By  this  light,  a  most  perfidious  and  diimkoti 
monster;  when  his  god  's  asleep  he  '11  rob  his  bottle. 

Cal.  I  '11  kiss  thy  foot:  I  '11  swear  myself  thy  subject. 

SfFE.  Come  on  then ;  down  and  swear. 

Trin.  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy-headed 
monster :  a  most  scurvy  monster !  I  could  find  in  my  heart 
to  beat  him, — 

Ste.  Come,  kiss. 

Trin.  — but  that  the  poor  monster  's  in  drink ;  an 
abominable  monster ! 

Cal.  I  *11  show  thee  the  best  springs;  I  "H  pluck  thee 
berries; 
1  '11  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve ! 
I  '11  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  follow  thee, 
Thou  wondrous  man. 

Trin,  A  most  ridiculous  monster !  to  make  a  wonder  of 
a  poor  dmnkard. 

Cal.  I  prithee  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  gi-ow, 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts ; 
Show  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet ;  1  '11  bring  thee 
To  clust'ring  filberds,  and  sometimes  I  '11  get  thee 
Young  scamels  from  the  rock :  Wilt  thou  go  with  me  ? 

Ste.  1  prithee  now,  lead  the  way,  without  any  moic 
talking. — Trinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  company  else  being 
:lrowned,  wo  will  inherit  here. — Here;  bear  my  bottle. 
Pellow  Trinculo,  we  '11  fill  him  by  and  by  again. 

Cal.  Farewell,  master:  farewell,  farewell. 

[Siii^s  drunhciilif 
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Trin.  a  howling  monster ;  a  drunkeu  moii.ster. 

Oal.  No  more  dams  I  *11  make  for  fisli ; 

Nor  fetch  in  firing 
At  requiring, 
Nor  scrape  trencher,  nor  wash  dish: 
'Ban,  'Ban,  Ca— Caliban 
Has  a  new  master — Get  a  new  man. 

Freedom,   hey-day!    hey-day,   freedom!    freedom,    hey-day, 
freedom ! 
Stb.  0  brave  monster!  lead  the  way.  [ExemU. 


ACT   III. 

SCENE  I.— Before  Prospero'«  CeU. 

Enter  FEaDiNAND,  bearing  a  log. 

Feb.  There  be  some  sports  are  ^lainful ;  and  their  labour 
Delight  in  them  sets  off:  some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergone;  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.     This  ray  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me  as  odious ;  but 
The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickens  what 's  deac!, 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasuies:  0,  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father  's  crabbed ; 
And  he  's  compos'd  of  harshness.     I  must  remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up, 
Upon  a  sore  injunction :  My  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work;  and  says  such  baseness 
Had  never  like  executor.     I  forget : 
But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  ref  i-esh  my  labours ; 
Most  busy  least,  when  I  do  it. 

EiUer  Miranda,  and  Prospero  at  a  distance 

MiRA.  Alas,  now !  pray  you, 

Work  not  so  hard ;  I  would  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs  that  you  are  enjoin'd  to  pile ! 
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Pray  set  it  down,  and  rest  you:  when  this  buius, 
'T  will  weep  for  having  wearied  you ;  My  father 
Is  hard  at  study;  pray  now  rest  yourself; 
He  's  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

Fbr.  O  most  dear  mistress, 

The  sun  will  set  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  do. 

MiRA.  If  you  '11  sit  down 

I  'IJ  bear  your  logs  the  while:  Piuy  give  me  that; 
I  '11  carry  it  to  the  pile* 

Fer.  No,  precious  creature: 

I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back, 
Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo. 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

MiRA.  It  would  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you :  and  I  should  do  it 
With  much  more  ease ;  for  my  good  wiU  is  to  it, 
And  yours  it  is  against. 

Pro.  Poor  worm!  thou  art  infected: 

This  visitation  shows  it. 

MiRA.  You  look  wearily. 

Fer.  No,  noble  mistress ;  't  is  fresh  morning  with  me, 
When  you  are  by  at  night.     I  do  beseech  you, 
(Chiefly,  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers,) 
What  is  your  name] 

MiRA.  Miranda: — 0  my  father 

I  have  broke  your  best  to  say  so ! 

Fer.  Admir'd  Miranda! 

Indeed  the  top  of  admiration ;  worth 
What  's  dearest  to  the  world!  Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  eyed  with  best  regard;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear:  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  several  women;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow*d, 
And  put  it  to  the  foil:  But  you,  O  you, 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best. 

AliRA.  I  do  not  know 
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One  of  my  sex ;  no  woman's  face  remember. 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own ;  nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend, 
A.ud  my  dear  father:  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-less  of;  but,  by  my  modesty, 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower,)  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape, 
Beside  yourself,  to  like  of :  But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and.my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 

Fee.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince,  Miranda ;  I  do  think,  a  king ; 
(I  would  not  so !)  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  to  suffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth. — Hear  my  soul  s^tcak ; — 
The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service ;  there  resides. 
To  make  me  slave  to  it;  and  for  your  sake 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

MiRA.  Do  you  love  me? 

Feb.  O  heaven,. O  earth,  bear  witness  to  this  sound. 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event. 
If  I  speak  true ;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me,  to  mischief !  I, 
Beyond  aU  limit  of  what  else  i*  the  world. 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

MiRA.  I  am  a  fool, 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. 

Pro.  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections !     Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them ! 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  you? 

MiRA.  At  mine  unwortbiness,  that  dare  not  offer 
What  I  desire  to  give ;  and  much  less  take 
What  I  shall  die  to  want:  but  this  is  trifling; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself. 
The  bigger  bulk  it  shows.     Hence,  bashful  cunning! 
.  And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence ! 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me ; 
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If  not,  I  '11  die  your  maid :  to  be  your  fellow 
You  may  deny  me ;  but  I  '11  be  your  servant, 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Fer.  My  mistress,  dearest, 

And  I  thus  humble  ever. 

MiRA.  My  husband  then  ? 

Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom :  here  's  my  hand. 

MiRA.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in  't:  And  now  farewell. 
Till  half  an  hour  hence. 

Fer.  a  thousand!  thousand! 

[Exeunt  Ferdinand  and  Miranda. 

Pro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they  I  cannot  be, 
Who  are  surpris'd  with  all ;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.     I  '11  to  my  book ; 
For  yet,  ere  supper-time,  must  I  perform 
Much  business  appertaining.  [Exit, 

SCENE  II. — Another  paH  of  tfie  Idiwiid, 

Enter  Stkphano  and  Trinculo;  Cauban  following 'with 
a  bottle. 

Ste.  Tell  not  me ; — when  the  butt  is  out  we  will  drink 
water;  not  a  drop  before:  therefore  bear  up,  and  board  'em: 
Servant-monster,  drink  to  me. 

Trin.  Servant-monster?  the  folly  of  this  island!     They 
;say  there  's  but  five  upon  this  isle:  we  are  three  of  them;  \ 
if  the  other  two  be  brained  like  us,  the  state  tottera. 

Ste.  Drink,  servant-monster,  when  I  bid  thee;  thy  eyes 
are  almost  set  in  thy  head. 

Trin.  Where  should  they  be  set  else?  he  were  a  brave 
monster  indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  tail. 

Ste.  My  man-monster  bath  drowned  his  tongue  in  sack : 
for  my  part,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me:  I  swam,  ere  I  could 
recover  the  shore,  five-and-thirty  leagues,  off  and  on.  By 
this  light,  thou  shalt  be  my  lieutenant,  monster,  or  mj 
standard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  list ;  he  's  no  standard. 

Ste.  We  '11  not  run,  monsieur  monster. 
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Trin.  Nor  go  neither:  but  you  'U  lie,  like  dogs;  and  yet 
say  nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Moon-calf,  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou  beest  a  good 
moon-calf. 

Cal.  How  does  thy  honour?  Let  me  lick  thy  shoe: 
I  '11  not  serve  him,  he  is  not  valiant. 

Trin.  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster ;  I  am  in  case  to 
justle  a  constable :  why,  thou  deboshed  fish  thou,  was  there 
ever  a  man  a  coward  that  hath  drunk  so  much  sack  as  I  to- 
day ?  Wilt  thou  tell  a  monstrous  lie,  being  but  half  a  fish, 
and  half  a  monster  ? 

Cal.  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me !  wilt  thou  let  him,  my  lord  ? 

Trin.  Lord,  quoth  he ! — ^that  a  monster  should  be  such  a 
natural ! 

Cal.  Lo,  lo,  again !  bite  him  to  death,  I  prithee. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head ;  if  you 
prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree — ^The  poor  monster's  my 
subject,  and  he  shall  not  suffer  indignity. 

Cal.  I  thank  my  noble  lord.     Wilt  thou  be  pleas'd 
To  hearken  once  again  to  the  suit  I  made  to  thee? 

Ste.  Marry  will  I :  kneel  and  repeat  it ;  I  will  stand,  and 
so  shall  Trinculo. 

Enter  Ariel,  invisible. 

Cal.  As  I. told  thee  before,  I  am  subject  to  a  tyrant; 
A  sorcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath  cheated  me 
Of  the  island. 

Ari.  Thou  liest. 

Cal.  Thou  liest,  thou  jesting  monkey,  thou ; 
I  would  my  valiant  master  would  destroy  thee : 
1  do  not  lie. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in  his  tale,  by 
this  hand,  I  will  supplant  some  of  your  teeth. 

Trin.  Why,  I  said  nothing. 

Ste.  Mum  then,  and  no  more. — [To  Caliban.]  Pi-oceed. 

Cal.  I  say,  by  sorcery  he  got  this  isle; 
From  me  he  got  it.     If  thy  greatness  will 
Revenge  it  on  him — for,  I  know,  th(»u  dar'st*, 
But  this  thing  dare  not. 

Ste.  That 's  most  certain. 
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Cal.  Thou  sholt  be  lord  of  it,  and  1 11  serve  thee. 

Sib.  How  now  shall  this  be  compassed  1  Canst  thou  bring 
mo  to  the  party! 

Cal.  Yea,  yea^  my  lord ;  I  *11  yield  him  thee  asleep, 
Where  thou  mayst  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

Arl  Thou  liest,  thou  canst  not. 

Cal.  What  a  pied  ninny 's  this!  Thou  scurvy  patch! — 
I  do  beseech  thy  greatness,  give  him  blows, 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him:  when  that 's  gone. 
He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine ;  for  I  ^11  not  show  him 
Where  the  quick  freshes  are. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  further  danger:  interrupt  the 
monster  one  word  further,  and,  by  this  hand,  1 11  turn  my 
mercy  out  of  doors,  and  make  a  stockfish  of  thee. 

Trin.  Why,  what  did  II  I  did  nothing;  I  '11  go  further 
off. 

Ste.  Didst  thou  not  say  he  lied? 

Abi.  Thou  liest. 

Ste.  Do  I  so  1  take  thou  that.  [Strikes  kim.  ]  Atj  you  like  . 
this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

Trin.  I  did  not  give  the  lie: — Out  o'  your  wits,  and  hear- 
ing too  ? A  pox  o'  your  bottle !  this  can  sack  and  drink- 
ing do. — ^A  murrain  on  your  monster,  and  the  devil  take 
your  fingers  I 

Cal.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale.  Prithee  st^nd  further 
off. 

Cal.  Beat  him  enough :  after  a  little  time, 
I  '11  beat  him  too. 

Ste.  Stand  further. — Come,  proceed. 

Cal.  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  't  is  a  custom  with  him    . 
I'  the  afternoon  to  sleep :  there  thou  must  brain  him, 
Having  first  seiz'd  his  books ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake. 
Or  cut  his  wezaud  with  thy  knife :  Remember, 
First  to  possess  his  books ;  for  without  them 
He 's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 
One  spirit  to  command :  They  all  do  hate  him, 
As  rootedly  as  I:  Bum  but  his  books; 
Me  has  brave  utensils,  (for  so  he  calls  them,) 
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Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he  '11  deck  withal. 
And  that  most  deeply  to  consider,  is 
The  beauty  of  his  daughter ;  he  himself 
Calls  her  a  nonpareil :  I  ne*er  saw  woman, 
But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  she ; 
But  she  as  tax  surpasseth  Sycorax, 
As  greatest  does  least. 

Ste.  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass? 

Cal.  Ay,  lord ;  she  will  become  thy  bed,  I  warrant. 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste.  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man:  his  daughter  and  I  will 
be  king  and  queen;  (save our  graces!)  and  Trinculo  and  thy- 
self shall  be  viceroys : — Dost  thou  like  the  plot,  Trinculo  1 

Tmn.  Excellent 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand;  I  am  sorry  I  beat  thee:  but, 
while  thou  hvest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head. 

Cal.  Within  this  half-hour  will  be  be  asleep ; 
Wilt  thou  destr'>y  him  then  ? 

Ste  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

Arl  This  will  I  tell  my  master. 

Cal.  Thou  mak'st  me  merry :  I  am  full  of  pleasure ; 
Let  us  be  jocund :  Will  you  troll  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere  1 

Ste.  At  thy  request,  monster,  I  will  do  reason,  any 
reason :   Come  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  sing.  [Sings. 

Flout  'em,  and  cout  'era ;  and  skout  'em,  and  flout  'em ; 
Thought  is  free. 

Cal.  That 's  not  the  tune 

[Abiel  joiaj/s  the  tune  on  a  tabor  and  pipe, 

Ste.  What  is  this  same  1 

Tbin.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by  the  picture 
of  Nobody. 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  a  man,  show  thyself  in  thy  likeness: 
if  thou  beest  a  devil,  take  't  as  thou  hst. 

Trin.  O,  forgive  me  my  sins ! 

Ste.  He  that  dies  pays  all  debts:  I  defy  thee: — Mercy 
upon  us ! 

Cal.  Art  thou  afeard  ? 

Stb.  No,  monster,  not  I. 
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Cal.  Be  not  afeard ;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises, 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears ;  and  sometime  voices. 
That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  sleep. 
Will  make  me  sleep  again:  and  then,  in  dreaming, 
The  clouds,  methought,  would  open  and  show  riches 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me ;  that  when  I  wak'd 
1  cried  to  dream  again.  v 

Ste.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  where  I  shall  j 
have  my  music  for  nothing.  ^ 

Cal.  When  Prospero  is  destroyed." 

Ste.  That  shall  be  by  and  by:  I  remember  the  story. 

Trin.  The  sound  is  going  away :  let 's  follow  it,  and  after 
do  our  work. 

Ste.  Lead>  monster ;  we  '11  follow. — I  would  I  could  see 
this  taborer :  he  lays  Jt  on. 

Trin.  Wilt  come?     I  '11  follow  Stephano.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. — AmthcrpaH  of  the  Idatvd. 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo,  Adrian, 
Francisco,  and  others. 

GoN.  By  'r  lakin,  I  can  go  no  further,  sir ; 
My  old  bones  ache :  here  's  a  maze  trod,  indeed. 
Through  forth-rights  and  meanders !  by  your  patience, 
I  needs  must  rest  me. 

Alon.  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thee, 

Who  am  myself  attach'd  with  weariness, 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits:  sit  down  and  rest. 
Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer:  he  is  drown'd 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find ;  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  on  land :  Well,  let  him  go. 

Ant.  I  am  right  glad  that  he  's  so  out  of  hope. 

[Aside  to  Sebastian. 
Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolv'd  to  effect. 

Seb.  The  next  advantage 
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Will  wo  take  thoroughly. 

Ant.  Let  it  be  to-night ; 

For  now  they  are  oppressed  with  travel,  they 
Will  not,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance, 
As  when  they  are  fresh. 

Seb.  I  say,  to-night:  no  more. 

Solemn  and  strange  mitsic;  and  Prospero  abovey  invuible. 
Enter  several  strange  Shapes^  bringing  in  a  banquet;  they 
dance  abovJt  it  with  getUle  actions  of  soUutation  ;  and,  inviting 
the  King,  <&c.,  to  eat,  they  depart. 

Alon.  What  harmony  is  this  ?  my  good  fneuds,  hark ! 

GoN.  Marvellous  sweet  music! 

Alon.  Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens !    Vhat  were  these  ? 

Seb.  a  living  drollery:  Now  I  will  believe 
That  there  are  unicorns;  that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix'  throne ;  one  phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Ant.  I  '11  believe  both ; 

And  what  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me. 
And  I'll  be  sworn  't  is  true:  Tiavellers  iie  er  did  ho. 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  them. 

GoN.  If  in  Naples 

I  should  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me  ? 
If  I  should  say  I  saw  such  islanders, 
(For,  certes,  these  are  people  of  the  island,) 
Who,  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet,  note, 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle,  kind,  than  of 
Our  human  generation  you  shall  find 
Many,  nay,  almost  any. 

Pro.  Honest  lord, 

Thou  hast  said  well ;  for  some  of  you  there  present 
Are  worse  than  devils.  [Aside, 

Alon.  I  cannot  too  much  muse 

Such  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound,  expressing 
(Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 

Pro.  Praise  in  departing.         [Astdo. 

Fran.  Tliey  vani^h'd  strangely. 

Seb.  No  matter,  since 
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They  have  left  their  viaods  behind ;  for  we  have  stomachs. — 
Will 't  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here? 
Alon.  Not  L 

GrON.  Faith,  sir,  you  need  not  fear:  When  we  were  boys, 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at  them 
Wallets  of  flesh  ?  or  that  there  were  such  men 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts  ?  which  now  we  find, 
Each  putter-out  of  five  for  one  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of. 

Axon.  I  will  stand  to,  and  feed, 

Although  my  last :  no  matter,  since  I  feel 
The  best  is  past: — Brother,  my  lord  the  duke, 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 

Thunder  and  liglUning,  EnJter  Ariel,  like  a  harpy;  daps 
his  wings  tipon  the  table,  and,  with  a  quaint  device^  the 
banquet  vanishes. 

Ari.  You  arc  three  men  of  sin,  whom  destiny 
(That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world 
And  what  is  in.*t)  the  never-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caus'd  to  belch  up  you,  and  on  this  island 
Where  man  doth  not  inhabit ;  you  'mongst  men 
Being  most  unfit  to  live.     I  have  made  you  mad ; 

[Seeing  Alonso,  Sebast.,  <&c.y  draw  their  swords. 
And  even  with  such  like  valour,  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  selves.     You  fools !  I  and  my  fellows 
Are  ministers  of  fate ;  the  elements, 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  tempered,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock'd-at  stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle  that 's  in  my  plume ;  my  fellow  ministers 
Are  like  invulnerable:  if  you  could  hurt, 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  yOur  strengths. 
And  will  not  be  uplifted :  But,  remember, 
(For  that  *s  my  business  to  you,)  that  you  three 
From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Prospero : 
Expos'd  unto  the  sea,  which  hath  requit  it. 
Him  and  his  innocent  child :  for  which  foul  deed 
The  powers,  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 
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Incens'd  the  seas  and  shores,  yea,  all  the  creatures^ 
Against  your  peace:  Thee,  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 
They  have  bereft ;  and  do  pronounce,  by  me. 
Lingering  perdition  (worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once)  shall  step  by  step  attend 
You,  and  your  ways ;  whose  wraths  to  guard  you  from 
(Which  here,  in  this  most  desolate  isle,  else  falls 
Upon  your  heads)  is  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrow. 
And  a  clear  life  ensuing. 

He  vanishes  in  thtmder:  then,  to  soft  mtisiCy  enter  the  Shapes 
again,  and  dance  with  mops  and  mowes,  and  carry  out  th^ 
table. 

Pro.  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  hast  thou 
Perform'd,  my  Ariel;  a  grace  it  had,  devoiuing: 
Of  my  instruction  hast  thou  nothing  'bated, 
In  what  thou  hadst  to  say:  so,  with  good  life, 
And  observation  strange,  my  meaner  ministers 
Their  several  kinds  have  done :  my  high  charms  work 
And  these,  mine  enemies,  aro  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions:  they  now  are  in  my  power. 
And  in  these  fits  I  leave  them,  while  I  visit 
Young  Ferdinand,  (whom  they  suppose  is  drown'd,) 
And  his  and  my  lov'd  darling.       [£jnt  Fbobyebo  frotn  ahom» 

GoN.  r  the  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  why  stand  you 
In  this  strange  stare  ] 

Alon.  O,  it  is  monstrous!  monstrous! 

Methought  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it ; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me;  and  the  thunder. 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronoimc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper ;  it  did  bass  my  trespass. 
Therefore  my  son  i'  the  ooze  is  bedded;  and 
I  '11  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  soimded. 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded.  [Ex'ii 

Seb.  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 

I  'U  fight  their  legions  o'er. 

Ant.  I  'U  be  thy  second. 

[Exeunt  Sebastian  and  ANTONia 

GoN.  All  three  of  them  are  desperate;  their  great  guilt, 
Like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after. 
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Now  'gins  to  bite  the  spirits : — I  do  beseech  you, 
Tliat  are  of  suppler  joints,  follow  them  swiftly. 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecstacy 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 

Adr.  Follow,  I  pray  you.  [Excunf. 


ACT   IV. 

SCENE  L— Before  Prospero'*  Cell, 
Enter  PROsrERO,  FERDmAJO),  and  Miranda. 

Pro.  If  I  have  too  austerely  punish'd  you, 
Your  compensation  makes  amends;  for  I 
H^ve  given  you  here  a  thread  of  mine  own  life, 
Ov  that  for  which  I  live ;  whom  once  again 
I  tender  to  thy  hand :  all  thy  vexations 
Wore  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hru5t  strangely  stood  the  test:  here,  afore  Heaven, 
1  ratify  this  my  rich  gift.     0  Ferdinand, 
Do  not  smile  at  me  that  I  boast  her  off, 
For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise, 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Fer.  I  do  believe  it, 

A^^ainst  an  oracle. 

Pro.  Then,  as  my  gift,  and  thine  own  acquisition 
Worthily  purchas'd,  take  my  daughter:  But 
If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  minister'd, 
No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow:  but  barren  hate, 
Stmr-ey'd  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
Tiic  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly, 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both:  therefore  take  hoed, 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you. 

Per.  As  I  hope 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life, 
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With  such  love  as  't  is  now,  the  murkiest  den, 

The  most  opportune  place,  the  strongest  suggestion 

Our  worser  genius  can,  shall  never  melt 

Mine  honour  into  lust;  to'iake  away 

The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration, 

When  I  shall  think,  or  Phcebus*  steeds  are  foundered. 

Or  night  kept  chain'd  below. 

Pro.  Fairly  spoke : 

Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her,  she  is  thine  own. — 
What,  Ariel;  my  industrious  servant,  Ariel! 

Enter  A3JBL, 

Am.  What  would  my  potent  master?  here  I  am. 

Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last  service 
Did  worthily  perform ;  and  I  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick :  go,  bring  the  rabble, 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  ail; ;  it  is  my  promise. 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 

Arl  Presently  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  with  a  twink. 

Arl  Before  you  can  say,  C!ome,  and  Go, 
And  breathe  twice ;  and  cry.  So,  so ; 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe. 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mowe : 
Do  you  love  me,  master?  no. 

Pro.  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel:  Do  not  approach 
Till  thou  dost  hear  me  call. 

Ari.  Well,  I  conceive.  [BnL 

Pro.  Look  thou  be  true:  do  not  give  dalliance \ 

' Too  much  the  rein :  the  strongest  oaths  are  straw] 

To  the  fire  i'  the  blood :  be  more  abstemiouc,         / 

Or  else  good  night  your  vow !  ^ 

Fbr.  I  warrant  you,  sir. 

The  white  cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well.— 

Now  come,  my  Ariel:  bring  a  corollary,    •:  c^  i  -*      - 
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Rather  than  want  a  spuit:  appear,  and  pertly. — 

No  tongue;  all  eyes;  be  silent.  [Sofi  misgic 

A  Masque.     Enter  Irib. 

Ibis.  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  pease ; 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep, 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover,  them  to  keep ; 
Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  twilled  brims. 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims, 
To   make   cold   nymphs   chaste   crowns;    and   thy  broom 

groves. 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves. 
Being  lass-lorn ;  thy  pole-clipp'd  vineyard ; 
And  thy  sea-marge,  steril,  and  rocky-hard. 
Where  thou  thyself  dost  air:  The  queen  o'  the  sky, 
Whose  watery  arch,  and  messenger,  am  I, 
Bids  thee  leave  these;  and  with  her  sovereign  grace. 
Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place. 
To  come  and  sport :  her  peacocks  fly  amain 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 

Enter  Ceres. 

Cbr.  Hail,  many-eolour'd  messenger,  that  ne'er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter; 
Who,  with  thy  saffron  wings,  upon  my  flowers 
Diffusest  honey-drops,  refreshing  showers ; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres,  and  my  unshrubb^d  down, 
Eich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth:  Why  hath  thy  queco 
Simimon'd  me  hiilier,  to  this  short-grass*d  green  ? 

Iris.  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate; 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless'd  lovers. 

Cer.  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow, 

If  Venus,  or  her  son,  as  thou  dost  know 
Do  now  attend  the  queen?     Since  they  did  plot 
The  means  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got, 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  scandal'd  company 
I  have  forsworn,  ' 
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Iris.  .  Of  her  society 

Be  not  afraid ;  1  met  her  deity 
Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos :  and  her  son 
Dove-drawn  with  her :  hoip  thought  they  to  ha?e  done 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid, 
Whose  vows  are  that  no  bed-rite  shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted :  but  in  vain : 
Mars's  hot  minion  is  retum'd  again ; 
Her  waspish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows, 
Swears  he  will  shoot  no  more,  but  play  with  sparrows, 
And  be  a  boy  right  out. 

Ger.  Highest  queen  of  atate, 

Great  Juno  comes:  I  know  her  by  her  gait. 

Enter  Juno. 

JuN.  How  does  my  bounteous  sister?     Go  with  me, 
To  bless  this  twain,  that  they  may  prosperous  be, 
And  honoured  in  their  issue. 

SONG. 

Jon.         Honoiur,  riches,  marriage  blessing. 
Long  continuance,  and  increasing. 
Hourly  joys  be  still  upon  you! 
Juno  sings  her  blessings  on  you. 

Cer.        Earth's  increase,  foison  plenty, 
Bams  and  gamers  never  empty ; 
Vmes,  with  clust'ring  bunches  growing; 
Plants  with  goodly  burthen  bowing ; 
Spring  come  to  you,  at  the  farthest. 
In  the  very  end  of  harvest ! 
Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you ; 
Ceres'  blessing  so  is  on  you. 

Feb.  This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly:  May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits?  * 

Pro.  Spiiits,  which  by  mine  art 

f  have  from  their  confines  call'd  to  enact 
My  present  fancies. 

Fbr.  Let  me  live  here  ever; 
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So  rare  a  wonder*d  father,  and  a  wife, 
Make  this  place  Paradise. 

[Juno  and  Ceres  whisper^  and  send  Ibis  on  employment 

Pbo.  Sweet  ^w,  silence ; 

Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously ; 
There  *s  something  else  to  do :  hush,  and  be  mute, 
Or  else  our  spell  is  marred. 

Jbib.  Tou  nymphs  call'd  Naiads,  of  the  windering  brooks. 
With  your  sedg'd  crowns,  and  ever  harmless  looks, 
Leave  your  crisp  channels,  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  your  summons:  Juno  does  command: 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love;  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  Nymphs. 

You  sun-bum'd  sicklemen,  of  August  weary, 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry; 
Make  holiday :  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on, 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 

Enter  certain  Reapers^  properly  habited;  they  join  with  the 
Nymphs  in  a  graceful  dance;  towards  the  end  whereof 
Pbobpebo  starts  suddenly,  and  speaks;  after  which,  to  a 
strange,  hollow,  and  confused  noise,  they  heavily  vani^. 

Pro.  [Aside,]  I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  Caliban,  and-  his  confederates. 
Against  my  life ;  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almost  come. — [To  the  i^rits.]    Well  done ; — avoid ; — no 
more. 

Feb.  This  is  strange:  your  father  's  in  some  passion 
That  works  him  strongly. 

MiBA.  Never  till  this  day. 

Saw  I  him  touch'd  with  anger  so  distempered. 

Pbo.  You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov'd  sort. 
As  if  you  were  dismay 'd:  be  cheerful,  sir: 
Our  revels  now  are  ended:  these  our  sictoi's, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thiio  air: 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 
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The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve ; 

And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
J-  Leave  not  a  rack  behind:  We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreanaa  are^made  on^  and  our  httlfljife 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. — Sir,  I  am  vex'd ; 

Be&'wifirmy  weakness;  my  old  brain  is  troubled. 

Be  not  disturb'd  with  my  infirmity: 

If  you  be  pleas'd,  retire  into  my  cell. 

And  there  repose;  a  turn  or  two  I  '11  walk. 

To  still  my  beating  mind. 

Feb.,  Mira.  We  wish  your  peace.  [Exeunt, 

Pao.  Come  with  a  thought: — I  thank  thee: — ^Ariel,  come. 

BrUer  Abisl. 

Ari.  Thy  thoughts  1  cleave  to:  -What 's  thy  pleasure? 

Pro.  Spirit 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban. 

Ari.  Ay,  my  commander;  when  I  presented  Ceres 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it ;  but  I  fear'd 
Lest  I  might  anger  thee. 

Pro.  Say  s^in,  where  didst  thou  leave  these  Varlets  ? 

Arl  I  told  you,  sir,  they  were  red-hot  with  drinking: 
So  full  of  valour  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces ;  beat  the  ground 
For  kissing  of  their  feet ;  yet  always  bendmg 
Towards  their  project :  Then  I  beat  my  tabor. 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  prick'd  their  ears, 
Advanc'd  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  their  noses. 
As  they  smelt  music ;  so  I  charm'd  their  ears. 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  foUow'd,  through 
Tooth'd  briers,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  goss,  and  thorna 
Which  entered  their  frail  shins :  at  last  I  left  them 
r  the  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell, 
There  dancing  up  to  the  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
O'erstunk  their  feet. 

Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird ; 

Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still: 
The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go,  bring  it  hither, 
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For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves. 

Am.  I  go,  I  go.  [EsnL 

Pro.  a  devil,  a  bom  devil,  on  whose  nature 

Nurture  can  never  stick ;  on  whom  my  pains, 

Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost : 

And  as,  with  age,  his  body  uglier  grows, 

So  his  mind  cankers:  I  vdll  plague  them  all. 

Re-enter  Ariel,  loaden  with  glUtering  appard,  £c. 
Even  to  roaring: — CJome,  hang  them  on  this  line. 

Pbosfero  arid  Ariel  remain  invisible.     ErUer  Caliban,  Ste^ 
PHANO,  and  Trtscuuo,  aU  wet. 

Cal.  Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall :  we  now  are  near  his  celL 

Stb.  Monster,  your  fairy,  which  you  say  is  a  harmless 
fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack  with  us. 

Trin.  Monster,  I  do  smell  all  horbe-piss;/at  which  my 
nose,  is  in  great_indif;natioq. 

Ste.  So  is  mine.    Do  you  hear,  monster?  If  I  should  take 
a  displeasure  against  you;  look  you, — 

Trin.  Thou  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

Cal.  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  still: 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I  '11  bring  thee  to 
Shall  hoodwink  this  mischance:  therefore  speak  softly, 
All 's  hush'd  as  midnight  yet. 

Trin.  Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool, — 

Stb.  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour  in  that, 
monster,  but  an  infinite  loss. 

Turn.  That 's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting:  yet  this  is 
your  harmless  fairy,  monster. 

Ste.  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o*er  ears  for 
my  labour. 

Cal.  Piithee,  my  king,  be  quiet :  See'st  thou  here. 
This  is  the  mouth  o'  the  cell :  no  noise,  and  enter. 
Do  that  good  mischief,  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Stb.  Give  me  thy  hand:  I   do  begin  to  have  bloody 
thoughts. 
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Tbus,  0  king  Stephano!  0  peer!  0  worthy  Stephano! 
look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee ! 

Cal.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool ;  it  is  but  trash. 

Trin.  O,  ho,  monster ;  we  know  what  belongs  to  a  frip- 
pery:— O  king  Stephano! 

Ste.  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculo :  by  this  hand,  1 11  have 
that  gown. 

Trin.  Thy  grace  shall  have  it. 

Cal.  The  dropsy  drown  this  fool !  what  do  you  mean, 
To  dote  thus  on  such  luggage]     Let 's  alone, 
And  do  the  murther  first :  if  he  awake, 
From  toe  to  crown  he  'U  fill  our  skins  with  pinches ; 
Make  us  strange  stuff. 

Ste.  Be  you  quiet,  monster. — ^Mistress  line,  is  not  this 
my  jerkin?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line:  now,  jerkin, 
you  are  like  to  lose  your  hair,  and  prove  a  bald  jerkin. 

Trin.  Do,  do.  We  steal  by  line  and  level,  an  't  like  your 
grace. 

Ste.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest:  here  *s  a  garment  for  't: 
wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded  while  I  am  king  of  this  coimtry : 
Steal  by  line  and  level  is  an  excellent  pass  of  pate;  there  *fl 
another  garment  for  't. 

Trin.  Monster,  come,  put  some  lime  upon  your  fingers, 
and  away  with  the  rest. 

Cal.  I  will  have  none  on  *t :  we  shall  lose  our  time, 
And  all  be  tum'd  to  bamades,  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  villainous  low. 

Ste.  Monster,  lay-to  your  fingers ;  help  to  bear  this  away 
where  my  hogshead  of  wine  is,  or  I  'U  turn  you  out  of  my 
kingdom :  go  to,  carry  this. 

Trin.  And  this. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  this. 

A  noiae  of  hunters  heard.  Enter  divers  Spirits,  in  shape  of 
hounds,  and  hunt  them  about,  Prosfero  and  Ariel  setting 
them  on. 

Pro.  Hey,  Mountain,  hey! 

Ari.  Silver /  there  it  goes.  Silver! 

Pro.  Fury,  Fury!  there.  Tyrant,  there!  hai-k,  hark! 

[Cal.,  Ste.,  and  Trin.  are  driven  oui. 
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Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulsions ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps ;  and  more  pinch-spotted  make  thorn. 
Than  pard  or  cat  o*  mountain. 

Ari.  Hark,  they  roar. 

Pro.  Let  them  be  hunted  soundly:  At  this  hour 
Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies: 
Siiortly  shall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  of  freedom :  for  a  little. 
Follow,  and  do  me  service.  {EaoeMni 


ACT   V, 

SCENE  \— Before  the  CeU  of  Prospero. 
Enter  Prospero  in  his  magic  robes;  and  Ariel. 

Pro.  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head : 
My  charms  crack  not;  my  spirits  obey;  and  Time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.     How  's  the  day ! 

Ari.  On  the  sixth  hour;  at  which  time,  my  lord. 
You  said  our  work  should  cease. 

Pro.  I  did  say  so. 

When  first  I  rais'd  the  tempest.     Say,  my  spirit, 
How  fares  the  king  and  's  followers  ? 

Arl  Confin'd  together 

In  the  same  fashion  as  you  gave  in  charge; 
Just  as  you  left  them ;  all  prisoners,  sir. 
In  the  line-grove  which  weather-fends  your  cell; 
They  cannot  budge  till  your  release.     The  king, 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted ; 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them, 
Brimfull  of  sorrow  and  dismay ;  but  chiefly 
Him  that  you  term'd,  sir,  "The  good  old  lord,  Gonzalo;" 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops 
From  eaves  o^  reeds:  your  chai-m  so  strongly  works  them, 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  think  so.  spirit ) 
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Ari.  Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 

Fbo.  And  mine  shall. 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of.  their  afflictions?  and  shall  not  myself, 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply, 
I'assion  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  art? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  strook  to  the  quick, 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason  'gainst  my  fury 

CDo  I  take  part :  the  rarer  action  is         "        ^\ 
la  virtue  than  in  vengeance:  they  being  penifenQ 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  further :  Gro,  release  them,  Ariel ; 
My  charms  I  '11  break,  their  seuses  I  '11  restore, 
And  they  shall  be  themselves. 

Arl  •  I  '11  fetch  them,  sir.        [ExU. 

Pro.  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves; 
And  ye  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him, 
When  he  comes  back ;  you  demi-puppets  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green  sour  ringlets  make. 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight-mushrooms ;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew ;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  ye  be)  I  have  bediram'd 
Tne  noontide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  war :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt:  the  strong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake ;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 
The  pine  and  cedar:  graves,  at  my  command. 
Have  wak'd  their  sleepers ;  op'd,  and  let  them  foilh 
By  my  so  potent  art:  But  this  rough  magic 
I  here  abjure :  and,  when  I  have  requir'd 
Some  heavenly  music,  (which  even  now  I  do,) 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses  that 
This  airy  charm  is  for,  1 11  break  my  staflj 
Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth. 
And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 
I  '11  drown  my  book.  [^SiiU^mn  miuio. 
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Be-enter  Ariel:  after  hiiriy  Alonso,  with  a  fraivtic  gesture, 
cUtended  by  Gonzalo;  Sebastian  and  AirroNio  in  like 
manner,  attended  by  Adrian  and  Francisco  :  they  all  enter 
the  circle  which  Prospero  had  made,  and  there  stand 
charmed;  whidi  Prospero  observing,  speaks. 

A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 

To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains, 

Now  useless,  boil'd  within  thy  skull !  There  stand, 

For  you  are  spell-stopp'd. 

Huly  Gonzalo,  honourable  man, 

Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  show  of  thine, 

FhU  fellowly  drops. — The  chai-m  dissolves  apace ; 

And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 

Multing  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 

Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 

Their  clearei^  reason. — 0  good  Gonzalo, 

My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  sir 

To  him  thou  follow'st,  I  will  pay  thy  graces 

Home,  both  in  word  and  deed. — Most  cruelly 

Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  me  and  my  daughter  : 

Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act; — 

Thou  art  pinch'd  for  't  now,  Sebastian. — Flesh  and  blood, 

You  brother  mine,  that  entertain'd  ambition, 

Expell'd  remorse  and  nature ;  who,  with  Sebastian, 

{Whose  inward  pinches  therefore  are  most  strong,) 

Would  here  have  kill'd  your  king;  I  do  forgive  thee, 

Unnatural  though  thou  art ! — ^Thcir  understanding 

Begins  to  swell;  and  the  approaching  tide 

Will  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shores, 

Tiiat  now  lie  foul  and  muddy.     Not  one  of  them 

That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me : — ^Ariel, 

Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell;  [Exit  Ariel 

I  will  disease  me,  and  myself  present, 

Aa  I  was  sometime  Milan: — quickly,  spirit; 

Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  free. 

Ariel  re-enters,  singing,  and  helps  to  attire  Prospero. 

Ari.      Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I ; 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie : 
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There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry, 

On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly 

After  summer  merrily: 

Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now, 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Pno.  Why,  that 's  my  dainty  Ariel:  I  shall  misa  thee; 
But  yet  thou  shalt  have  freedom :  so,  so,  so. — 
To  the  king's  ship,  invisible  as  thou  art : 
There  shalt  thou  find  the  maiiners  asleep 
Under  the  hatches;  the  master,  and  the  boatswain, 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place ; 
And  presently,  I  prithee. 

Am.  I  drink  the  air  before  me,  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulse  twice  beat.  [£xit  Abiel. 

GoN.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amazement 
Inhabits  here :  Some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country ! 

Pro.  Behold,  sir  king, 

The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Prospero : 
For  more  assurance  that  a  living  prince 
Does  now  speak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body ; 
And  to  thee,  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

Alon.  Whe'r  thou  beest  he,  or  no, 

Or  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me. 
As  late  I  have  be<»n,  I  not  know :  thy  pulse 
Beats,  as  of  flesh  and  blood ;  and,  since  I  saw  thee, 
The  aflSiction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 
I  fear,  a  madness  held  me:  this  must  crave 
(An  if  this  be  at  all)  a  most  strange  story. 
Thy  dukedom  I  resign ;  and  do  entreat 
Thou  pardon  me  my  wrongs: — ^But  how  should  Prospero 
Be  living,  and  be  herel 

Pro.  First,  noble  friend,  . 

Let  me  embrace  thine  age ;  whose  honour  cannot 
Be  measur'd,  or  confin'd. 

GoN.  Whether  this  be. 

Or  be  not,  1 11  not  swear. 

Pito.  You  do  yet  taste 
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Somo  subtilties  o^  the  isle,  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe  things  certain: — Welcome,  my  friends  all: — 
But  yoii,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  so  minded, 

[Aside  to  Sebas.  arid  Ant. 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highness'  frown  upon  you, 
And  justify  you  traitors ;  at  this  time 
I  n[  tell  no  tales. 

Si. 3.  The  devil  speaks  in  him.  [Aside 

Pro.  No: — 

F<>r  Tou,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
WiHild  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  foi^ve 
Thy  rankest  fault ;  all  of  them ;  and  require 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know 
Tliou  must  restore. 

Alon.  If  thou  beest  IVospero, 

Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation : 
How  thou  hast  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  since 
Were  wrack'd  upon  this  shore;  where  I  have  lost 
<Bow  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is!) 
My  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

Pro.  I  am  woe  for 't,  sir. 

Alon.  Irreparable  is  the  loss;  and  patience 
Smy&  it  is  past  her  ciu-e. 

Pro.  I  rather  think, 

You  have  not  sought  her  help ;  of  whose  noft  grace 
For  the  like  loss,  I  have  her  sovereign  aid. 
And  rest  myself  content. 

Au)N.  You  the  like  loss? 

Piio.  As  great  to  me,  as  late ;  and  supportable 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Tliau  you  may  call  to  comfort  you ;  for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter. 

Alon,  A  daughter  ? 

0  heavens !  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 
The  king  and  queen  there !  that  they  were,  I  wish 
Mjaolf  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 
Where  my  son  lies.     When  did  you  lose  your  daughter  1 

Pro.  In  this  last  tempest.     I  perceive  these  lords 
At  tliis  encounter  do  so  much  admire. 
That  thev  dovour  their  reason ;  and  scarce  think 
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ITieir  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 

Are  natural  breath:  but,  howsoe'er  you  have 

Been  justled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain 

That  I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 

Which  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan ;  who  most  strangely 

Upon  this  shore,  where  you  were  wrack'd,  was  landed, 

To  be  the  lord  on  't.     No  more  yet  of  this ; 

For  't  is  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day, 

Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,  nor 

Befitting  this  first  meeting.     Welcome,  sir; 

This  cell 's  my  court:  here  have  I  few  attendants, 

And  subjects  none  abroad :  pray  you,  look  in. 

My  dukedom  since  you  have  given  me  again, 

I  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing; 

At  least,  bring  forth  a  wonder  to  content  ye, 

As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 

Tltje  entrance  of  the  Ceil  opens,  and  discovers  t'EBDiHAKD  and 
Miranda  playing  at  chess, 

MiRA.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false. 

Fer.  .  No,  my  dearest  love, 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 

MiRA.  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  shoulv^  wrangle, 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

Axon.  If  this  prove 

A  vision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I  twice  lose. 

Seb.  a  most  high  miracle ! 

Fer.  Though  the  seas  threaten,  they  are  merciful : 
I  have  curs'd  them  without  cause.  [Feb.  kneels  to  Alon. 

Alon.  Now  all  the  blessings 

Df  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about  I 
Arise,  and  say  how  thou  cam'st  here. 

Mira.  O!  wonder! 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is !     O  brave  new  world. 
That  has  such  people  in  't ! 

Pro.  'T  is  new  to  thee. 

Alon.  What  is  this  maid,  with  ^hom  thou  wast  at  play! 
Your  eldVt  acquaintance  cannot  be  throe  hours : 
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Is  she  the  goddess  that  hath  severed  us, 
Aiid  brought  us  thus  together? 

Fer.  Sir,  she  is  mortal ; 

But,  by  immortal  providence,  she 's  mine ; 
I  chose  her,  when  I  could  not  ask  my  father 
For  his  advice;  nor  thought  I  had  one:  she 
Tfi  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown, 
13 ut  never  saw  before;  of  whom  i  have 
Kcceiv'd  a  second  life,  and  second  father 
lliis  ladj  makes  him  to  me. 

Alon.  I  am  hers: 

r.iit  0,  how  oddly  will  it  sound  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness! 

Pro.  There,  sir,  stop ; 

Let  us  not  burthen  our  remembrances  with 
A  heaviness  that 's  gone. 

Gk)N.  I  have  inly  wept, 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this.     Look  down,  you  gods 
Aud  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown ; 
For  it  is  you  that  have  chalked  forth  the  way 
Which  brought  us  hither! 

Alon.  I  say,  amen,  Gonzalo! 

GoN.  Was  Milan  thrust  from  Milan,  that  his  issue 
^should  become  kings  of  Naples  1     O,  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy ;  and  set  it  down 
AVith  gold  on  lasting  pillars :  In  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis ; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife 
Where  he  himself  was  lost ;  Prospero,  his  dukedom. 
In  a  poor  isle;  and  all  of  us,  ourselves, 
When  no  man  was  his  own. 

Alon.  Give  me  your  hands :    [lb  Feb.  anc?  Mir. 

Jjut  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy ! 

tJoN.  Be 't  so !  Amen ! 

lU-enter  Ariel,  with  the  Master  and  Boatswain  anMU»dl}f 
following. 

O  look,  sir,  look,  sir;  here  are  more  of  ua! 
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I  prophesied  if  a  gallows  were  on  land, 
This  fellow  could  not  drown :  now,  blasphemy, 
That  swear'st  grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on  shore? 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land?     What  is  the  news? 

Boats.  The  best  news  is  that  we  have  safely  found 
Our  king,  and  company :  the  next,  our  ship, — 
Which,  but  three  glasses  since,  we  gave  out  split, — 
Is  tight,  and  yare,  and  bravely  rigg'd,  as  when 
We  first  put  out  to  sea. 

Arl  Sir,  all  this  service 

Have  I  done  since  I  went.  [Astdo, 

Pro.  My  tricksy  spint! 

Alon.  These  are  not  natural  events  •,  they  strengthen, 
From  strange  to  stitmger: — Say,  how  came  you  hither? 

Boats.  If  I  did  think,  sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I  *d  strive  to  tell  you.     We  were  dead  of  sleep, 
And  (how,  we  know  not)  all  clapp'd  under  hatches, 
Where,  but  even  now,  with  strange  and  several  noises 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  giugling  chains. 
And  more  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrible. 
We  were  awak'd ;  straightway,  at  liberty : 
Where  we,  in  all  our  trim,  freshly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship ;  our  master 
Capering  to  eye  her :  on  a  trice,  so  please  you, 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them. 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 

Am.  Was  't  well  done? 

Pro.  Bravely,  my  diligence.    Thou  shalt  be  free. 

Alon.  This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod; 
And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of :  some  oracle 
Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 

Pro.  Sir,  my  liege. 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  strangeness  of  this  business ;  at  pick'd  leisure. 
Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  I  '11  resolve  you 
(Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable)  of  every 
These  happen'd  accidents :  till  when,  be  cheerful, 
And  think  of  each  thing  well. — Come  hither,  spirit;  [Ande, 
Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free : 


>  Aiide. 
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Untie  the  spelL     [Exit  Arikl.]     How  fares  my  gracious  sir  1 
There  are  yet  missiDg  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads  that  you  remember  not 

Re-enter  Ariel,  driving  in  Caliban,  Siefhano,  and 
Tbinculo,  in  their  stolen  Apparel, 

I  Stb.  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no  man 
I  take  care  for  himself;  for  all  is  but  fortune: — Coragio, 
*  bully-monster,  Coragio! 

Trin.  K  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in  my  head, 
here  's  a  goodly  sight. 

Cal,  O  Setebos,  these  be  brave  spirits,  indeed ! 
How  fine  my  master  is !  I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me. 

Seb.  Ha,  ha ! 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio  ? 
Will  money  buy  them  ? 

Ant.  Veiy  like ;  one  of  them 

Is  a  plain  fish,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

Pro.  Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  men,  my  lords, 
Then  say  if  they  be  true :  this  mis-shapen  knove, — 
His  mother  was  a  witch,  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebba, 
And  deal  in  her  command,  without  her  power: 
These  three  have  robb*d  me :  and  this  demi-devil 
(For  he  's  a  bastard  one)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life :  two  of  these  fellows  you 
Must  know,  and  own ;  this  thing  of  darkness  1 
Acknowledge  mine. 

Cal.  I  shall  be  pinch'd  to  death. 

Alon.  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler? 

Seb.  He  is  drunk  now  where  had  he  wine? 

Alon.  And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe :  Where  should  they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them  ? — 
How  cam'st  thou  in  this  pickle? 

Trin.  I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle,  since  I  saw  you  last, 
that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my  bones :  I  shall  not  fear 
fly-blowing. 

Seb.  Why,  how  now,  Stephano? 

Ste.  0,  touch  me  not ;  I  am  not  Stephano,  but  a  cramp. 
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Pro.  You  'd  be  kiog  o'  the  isle,  sirrah  ? 

Ste.  I  should  have  been  a  sore  one  then. 

Alon.  This  is  as  strange  thing  as  e'er  I  lookM  on. 

[Pointing  to  Caliban. 

Pro.  He  is  as  disproportion'd  in  his  manners 
As  in  his  shape : — Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell ; 
Take  with  you  your  companions ;  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely. 

Cal.  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  I  '11  be  wise  hereafter, 
And  seek  for  grace :  What  a  thrice-double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god, 
And  worship  this  dull  fool ! 

Pro.  Go  to ;  away ! 

Alon.  Hence,    and    bestow    your    luggage    where    you 
found  it. 

Seb.  Or  stole  it,  rather.         [Exeunt  Cal.,  Ste.,  and  Trin. 

Pro.  Sir,  I  invite  your  highness,  and  your  train, 
To  my  poor  cell :  where  you  shall  take  your  rest 
For  this  one  night ;  which  (part  of  it)  I  '11  waste 
With  such  discourse,  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall  make  it 
Go  quick  away:  the  story  of  my  life. 
And  the  particular  accidents  gone  by. 
Since  I  came  to  this  isle:  And  in  the  mom 
I  '11  bring  you  to  your  ship,  and  so  to  Naples, 
Where  I  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptial 
Of  these  our  dear-beloved  solemnis'd ; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

Alon.  I  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely. 

Pro.  1 11  deliver  all; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  gales. 
And  sail  so  expeditious,  that  shall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  off. — ^My  Ariel ; — chick, — 
That  is  thy  charge;  then  to  the  elements 
Be  free,  and  fare  tliou  well ! — [aside.]    Please  you,  draw  near. 

[E:ceunt. 
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EPILOGUR 
Spoken  by  Pbospebo. 


Now  my  charms  are  all  o'erthrown, 
And  what  strength  I  have  's  mine  own; 
"Which  is  most  faint:  now  't  is  true, 
I  must  be  here  confin'd  by  ycu, 
Or  sent  to  Naples:  Let  me  not, 
Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got, 
And  pardon'd  the  deceiver,  dwell 
In  this  bare  island,  by  your  spell; 
But  release  me  from  my  bands. 
With  the  help  of  your  good  hands. 
Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 
Must  fill,  or  else  my  project  fails. 
Which  was  to  please:  Now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant ; 
And  my  ending  is  despair, 
Unless  I  be  reliev'd  by  prayer ; 
Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 
As  you  from  crimes  would  pardon'd  be, 
Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free. 


EZn>   OF   THE  TEUCPESSL 
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*^*  The  principle  which  we  shall  adopt,  in  all  instances 
that  are  not  specially  excepted,  will  be  to  exhibit  the  text  as 
it  is  proposed  to  he  changed  on  some  avihority^  giving  the 
substance  of  the  argument  for  the  change  in  the  first 
column,  and  our  own  remarks  in  a  j)arallel  column.  We 
would  recommend  the  reader  iu  all  cases  to  look  at  the  con- 
text of  the  passage,  as  we  are  unwilling  to  encumber  these 
notes  with  all  that  precedes  or  follows  the  passage  quoted. 

"  The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch, 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  heat, 


Dashes  the  fire  out.' 
The  manuscript  corrector  of  the 
folio,  1632,  has  substituted  heat  for 
cheeh,  which  is  not  an  unlikely 
corruption  by  a  person  writing 
only  by  ear. 

Mr.  Cottier's  *  N^otes  and  Emen- 
dations^ 


(Act  I.  Sc.  2.) 
"  The  welkin's  cAeeA"  is  a  troa 
Shaksperean  phrase.    In  '  Richard 
II.,*  Bolingbroke  says, 
"  Metliinks  King  Richard  and  my- 
self should  meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  ele- 
ments 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their 

thundVing  shock 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeJa 
of  heaven" 
We  have  here  the  same  idea  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  word. 

"  A  brave  vessel 
Who  had,  no  doubt,  some  noble  creatures  in  her."     (Act  I.  Sc.  2.) 


Theobald  reads  creatures^  and 
so  the  AIS.  corrections,  instead  of 
creature  of  the  folio. 


Miranda  has  said,  ''  0,  I  have 
suflfered  with  those  I  saw  suffer." 
She  then  adds,  that  there  was  no 
doubt  "  some  noble  creai^ure "  on 
board,  as  well  as  the  "  poor  souls  * 
that  perished. 

"  I  have  with  such  prevision  in  mine  art 


So  safely  order'd. 
Provision  (of  the  original)  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
meaning,  because  Prospero  might 
have  provided  that  no  soul  should 
suffer;  but  prevision  supplies  a 
higher  and  finer  sense,  showing 


(Act  I.  So.  2.) 
Previsionis  foresight — the  power 
of  hnotoinff  beforehand  what  is  to 
happen.  Provision,  as  Johnson  ex- 
plains the  word,  means  "  measuree 
taken  beforehand."  Prospero's  art 
was  an   energetic  power — not   a 
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that  the  great  magician  had  by 
his  art  foreseen  that  there  should 
not  be  "  80  much  perdition  as  an 
hair,"  among  the  whole  crew. 

Mr,  Collier's  Notes, 


mere  speculation. 
prevision  in  action. 


Provision   is 


"  Like  one 
"  Who  having  to  vntrulh^  by  telling  of  it, 
Made  sucii  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 
To  credit  his  own  lie."  (Act  T.  Sc.  2.) 


I'fiere  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
tliiiJ,  as  regards  untrtUhy  must  be 
tiic  true  language  of  Shakespeare. 
Mr.  Collier's  Notes. 


The  transposition  of  unto  truth  ol 
the  original,  as  the  corrector  gives 
it,  may  be  doubted.    One  does  not 
make  his  memory  a  sinner  to  tm 
truthf  but  a  sinner  to  truth, 
"  Whereon, 
A.  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight 
Fated  to  the  practise,  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan ;  and,  i*  the  dead  of  darkness, 
The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 


Me  and  thy  crying  self." 
Mv.  Collier  holds  that  the  word 
"  pnrpose  "  is  properly  supplanted 
by  "jiractise"  in  the  sense  of 
con  t  r  1  vivnce,  because  the  word  pur- 
pme  is  awkwardly  and  needlessly 
rttfKJnited  in  the  original,  with  only 
<ui  intervening  line.  The  manu- 
icript  corrector,  he  says,  was  most 
llkily  supported  by  some  good 
miLhoriCy 


(AcTl.  Sc.  2.) 
Tlie  corrector,  we  believe,  had 
no  authority  but  the  common 
prejudice  against  repeating  a  word, 
which  prejudice  is  the  besetting 
sin  of  feeble  writers,  and  a  frequent 
80UI  ce  of  obscurities  in  style.  The 
passage  is  weakened  by  avoiding 
the  repetition.  The  night  was 
fated  to  the  purpose;  the  ministers 
for  the  purpose  did  their  agency 
Mr,  CoUiers  Notes,  \n  the  dead  of  darkness.    It  wa? 

the  purpose  of  Antonio  to  which 
the  night  was  propitious,  and  of 
which  the  instruments  were  ready. 

"  A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat.** 


iiawe  altered  butt  to  boat;  and 
so  tliii  corrector 


(Act  I.  Sc^.) 
Although  a  hutt  cannot  be  lite- 
rally meant,  the  expression  may 
indicate  a  vea<5el  even  more  in- 
secure than  a  leaky  boat.  But  the 
subject  is  not  vorth  a  controversy, 
although  Mr.  Hunter  defends  butty 
upon  the  great  critical  canon,  that 
the  harder  reading  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred—(Z>ttrwr  lectio  praferenda) 
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"  They  all  have  met  again, 
And  all  npon  the  Mediterranean  Jloaty 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples."        (Act  I.  Sc.  2.) 


The  original  has  are  &ndjbte. 
In  order  to  make  the  sense  gram- 
matical, it  has  been  necessary  to 
consider  "  flote  "  a  substantive, 
from  the  French,  Jbtj  a  wave. 
"  Float,"  adds  Mr.  Collier,  in  feet, 
is  a  verb,  used  by  everybody,  and 
not  a  substantive,  used  by  no  other 
English  writer. 

Mr.  Collier's  Notes. 

"  1  will  here  shroud  till  the 

JDregSj  in  the  folio,  is  thus  cor- 
rected. Trinculo,  says  Mr.  CbUier, 
was  much  more  likely  to  be  anxious 
*o  avoid  the  **  drench,**  or  extreme 
violence  of  the  storm,  than  the 
mere  "  dregs,"  or  conclusion  of  it. 
Jfr.  Collier's  Notes. 


The  construction  was  changed, 
to  make  the  passage  easy  to**  every- 
body." But  Dryden  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  make  it  easy.  In 
his  *  Tempest '  we  have, 
**  And  are  npon  the  Mediterranean 
Jloat 

Bound  sadly  home  for  Italy.* 
He  changed  "  Naples  "  for  **  Italy." 
but  his  change  went  no  further. 

drench  of  the  storm  be  past." 

(Act  II.  Sc.  2.) 
Trinculo  has  been  exposed  to  a 
furious  storm — **  Alas,  the  storm 
is  come  again."  He  will  creep 
under  the  monster^s  gaberdine,  to 
shroud  there,  till  the  last  droppings 
of  the  black  cloud  are  past — the 
dregs. 


"  But  these  sweet  thoughts  do 
Most  busy — blestf  when  I  do 
fhe  original  has  bitay  lest    The 
corrector  inserts  the  letter  b  before 
"  lest"    The  real  language  of  the 
poet,    says    Mr.    Collier,  was    as 
beautiful  as  brief.    He  deems  him- 
self blest  even  by  heavy  toils ;  when 
they  are  made  light  by  the  thoughts 
of  Miranda;  he  was  **  most  busy,'* 
but  still  blesty  when  so  employed. 
Mr.  Collier's  Notes. 


even  refresh  my  labours : 
it"  .  (Act  III.  Sc.  1.) 

Theobald  reads  **  busy  -  lesSy"* 
which  is  the  common  reading. 
Does  **  busy — blest "  give  us  a  clearer 
sense  ?  Both  are  strained  and  ob* 
scure.  Busy  lest  is  the  reading  of 
vthe  first  folio— busy  least  of  the 
second,  uncorrected.  We  believe 
this  is  the  right  reading.  Ferdi- 
nand comes  in,  **  bearing  a  log." 
He  is  at  his  labours — at  his  *'  mean 
task."  He  parenthetically  de- 
scribes the  tenderness  of  his  **  sweet 
mistress."  And  then,  pursuing  his 
**  mean  task,"  he  says, 

"I  forget: 
But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even 

refresh  my  labours, 
Most  busy  least,  when  I  do  it." 
The  kindness  of  Miranda  is  nsso- 
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I  elated  >vith  his  labour,  and  the 
sweet  thoughts  of  that  kindness 
make  his  toll  light.  If  we  omit 
most  J  reading  "*  busy  least,  when  I 
do  it,"  the  sense  is  clear  enough. 
It  is  not  less  clear  with  moat,  so 
punctuated. 


*«  Rain  come  to  you,  at  the  farthest, 
In  the  very  end  of  harvest."         (Act  IV.  Sc.  1.) 


The  original  has  *  Spring  come 
to  you/  "It  may  be  asked  why 
Juno  should  wish  spring  to  be  so 
Irnig  dflfenred  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
rain  before  *  the  very  end  of 
barve^t*  would  be  a  misfortune, 
tuid  the  singer  is  deprecating  such 
disasters/* 

Mr,  Collier's  NoU$. 


The  singer  is  invoking  blessings 
and  not  deprecating  disasters.  She 
wishes  all  increase  and  plenty  "  to 
bless  this  twain.**  Ceres  is  the 
singer,  and  not  Juno.  It  is  one  of 
the  blunders  of  the  corrector  to 
make  the  whole  song  belong  to 
Juno,  instead  of  its  being  drama- 
tically  divided,  so  as  to  suit  the 
attributes  of  each  goddess;  and 
Geres  appropriately  wishes  full 
bams,  loaded  vines,  and  bending 
fruit-trees — and,  at  the  very  end 
of  harvest,  another  Spring  to  come 
with  no  intervening  winter. 

But  Shakspere,  who,  in  many 
cases,  shows  his  perfect  familiarity 
with  his  Bible,  was  using  the  very 
images  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
followlngpassageshave  been  kindly 
pointed  out  to  us  by  Mr.  C.  Richard- 
son, the  eminent  lexicographer. 

£.ev.  xxvi.  6. — ^**And  youi 
threshing  shall  reach  unto  the 
vintage,  and  the  vintage  shall  reach 
unto  the  sowing -time:  and  ye 
shall  eat  your  bread  to  the  full, 
and  dwell  in  the  land  safely.** 

Amos  ix.  13. — ^^  Behold,  tiie  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  .the 
plowman  shall  overtake  the  reaper 
and  the  treader  of  grapes  him  that 
eowcth  seed.** 
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"  You  demy  pnppets,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green-moard  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites."  (Act  V.  Sc.  1.; 


For  **  #ofir  "  of  the  original,  the 
corrector  substitutes  "  award!* 
Mr.  CvlUer's  NoUs, 


The  corrector  rejected^'ten-tow 
because  he  did  not  understand 
bhakspere's  compound  epithets. 
The  fairy  ring  is  green— greener 
than  the  surrounding  sward — it  is 
sour,  while  the  grass  without  the 
circle  is  sweet. 


**  Noble  Gonzalo,  honorable  man, 
Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  Jlow  of  thine, 
Fall  fellowly  drops."  (Act  V.  Sc.  1.) 


"  Holy  Gonzalo"  18  the  reading 
of  the  originaL  The  epithet  holy 
is  inapplicable  to  Gonzalo.  In 
'  The  Winter's  Tale,'  Leontes  tells 
Florizel,  **  You  have  a  holy  father," 
where  the  word  seems  equally  out 
of  place,  and  where  the  corrector 
has,  as  in  '  The  Tempest,'  erased 
it,  and  written  nobk  in  its  stead. 

Shaw  of  the  original  must  be 
changed  to  Jlow;  "  for  the  eyes  of 
Gonzalo  are  flowing  with  tears." 
Mr.  ColUeT^e  Notes. 


The  corrector  lived  at  a  time 
when  holy  had  lost  its  meaning  of 
pure,  and  was  confined  to  sacred, 
as  opposed  to  secular.  It  is  not 
only  in  *  The  Winter's  Tale,'  but 
in  many  other  passages,  that  Shak 
spere  uses  holy  as  applied  to  the 
laity.  Thus,  the  Roman  general 
Lucius  is  called  moet  holy  (^  Gym 
beline,'  Act  III.  Sc.  4.) 

*'  Doubtless 
With  joy  he  will  embrace  you;  for 

he 's  honourable. 
And,  doubling  that,  most  holy.** 
Here  is  a  Shaksperean  nicety;  in 
both  instances  Gonzalo  is  "  holy  " 
and  "honourable;"  Lucius  "ho- 
nourable "  and  "  most  holy."  There 
is  a  clear  distinction  between 
"holy"  and  "honourable,"  but 
not  such  between  "  noble "  and 
"  honourable." 

■  It  is  not  necessary  to  change 
"show"*  to  "/ow."  The  tears  of 
Gonzalo  —  not  concealed,  but 
openly  shown — produced  the  sym- 
pathizing tears  of  Prosper©. 
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"  My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  servant 
To  liim  thou  foUow'st.**  (Act  V.  Sc.  1.) 


••  A  loyal  5lr**  in  the  folio,  is 
called  by  Mr.  Collier  a  misprint 
for  gervantf  which  is  the  true  read- 
ing he  says,  the  misprint  lining 
produced  by  the  word  "  servant  ** 
being  probably  abbreviated. 

Mr.  Cottier's  Notes. 


Upon  this  theory  of  misprint,  we 
should  read  in  *  Cymbeline '  (Act  I. 
Sc7,)- 

**  A  lady  to  the  worthiest  servant 
that  ever 

Country  called  his." 
We  are  thus  to  lose  the  use  of  Sir 
in  the  sense  of  gentleman. 

**  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  lurk  I  *•      (Act  V.  Sc.  1.) 


The  original  has  '*  there  suck  I.** 
The  change  is  found  in  the  words 
that  usually  accompany  Dr.  Ame's 
music  of  this  exquisite  song, — 
**  Music  married  to  immortal 
Terse.** 


Lwk  was  n«t  the  word  which 
Shakspera  would  have  employed 
to  describe  the  habits  of  ArieL  He 
was  not  wholly  a  spirit— he  had  a 
semi-sensual  taste,  to  which  the 
nectar  of  a  flower  would  be  a 
fitting  gratification. 
**  Wbe*r  thou  beest  he,  or  no, 

Or  some  enchanted  devil  to  abuse  wo, 

As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know.**        (Act  V.  Sc.  1.) 


TriJU  is  the  word  of  the  ori- 
ginal— **  a  most  strange  one  to  be 
employed  in  such  a  situation,  and 
it  reads  like  a  misprint:  the  ma- 
nuscript corrector  of  the  folio 
informs  us,  that  it  undoubtedly  is 
so.**  Mr.  Collier  also  says,  "  An- 
tonio, in  the  first  instance,  believes 
that  the  whole  is  a  diabolical  de- 
lusion ;  **  Bf  r.  Collier  assuming  that 
this  is  an  answer  to  Prospero's  od- 
jress  to  "  his  astonished  brotbtT.** 
Mr,  CoUier'a  NoUh. 


We  protest;  once  for  all,  against 
the  set  phrases  which  Mr.  Collier 
constantly  uses,  as,  **  the  manu- 
script corrector  informs  us  ** — **  the 
manuscript  corrector  cusures  us  ** — 
**  the  corrector  of  the  folio  statesJ* 
These -may  be  "  rhetorical  terms,** 
as  a  contributor  to  *  Notes  and 
Queries '  infers;  but  they  are  cal- 
culated to  mislead.  The  manu- 
script corrector  makes  his  cor- 
rection, without  any  information, 
assurance,  statement,  or  expla- 
nation. The  only  information  we 
have  that  devil  is  to  be  preferred 
to  triJlCf  is  that  trijle  is  crossed  out, 
and  devil  put  in.  We  have  no 
belief  in  "enchanted  devil.**  Mr. 
Collier  has  fallen  into  an  error 
Prospero  is  addressing  Alonso,  to 
«rhom  he  speaks  with  kindness. — 
•*!  embrace  thy  body.**    Alonso 
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doubts  whether  it  be  Prospero,  or 
**  an  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me, 
as  late  I  have  been  **  abused.  The 
enchanted  trifles  who  had  abused 
him  were  the  strange  shapes  who 
brought  in  the  banquet,  and  danced 
about  it  with  gentle  accents  of 
salutation—giving  a  welcome,  as 
Prospero  now  welcomes  him.  An 
tonio,  who  had  been  terrifled  by 
Ariel  with  "  a  din  to  fright  a 
monster's  earf  might  with  more 
propriety  have  said,  "enchanted 
devil.**  But  the  word  **  devil "  is 
a  mere  stage  exaggeration. 

**  His  mother  was  a  witch ;  and  one  so  strong — 
That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs, 
And  deal  in  her  command  mth  all  her  power."    (Act  V.  So.  1.) 


The  original  has  "  toWumt  her 
power."  Steevens,  according  to 
Mr.  Collier,  strangely  supposed 
that  *  without  her  power,*  meant 
with  *  less  general  power.*  All 
difficulty,  however,  is  at  an  end, 
when  we  find  the  manuscript  cor- 
rector of  the  folio,  1632,  marking 
"totthoiU"  as  a  misprint,  and 
telling  us  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  "  mth  alV* 

Mr.  CoUki^s  Notes. 


To  **  control  the  moon  **  is  to 
interfere  with  the  general  action 
of  the  moon.  The  moon  makes 
"  flows  and  ebbs  **  according  to 
natural  laws.  If  Sycorax, "  strong  " 
in  her  witchcraft,  could  "  deal  ** 
in  the  moon's  "command**  —  or 
command  as  the  moon  commanded 
— by  a  suspension  of  natural  laws, 
it  could  not  be  said  that  she  pos- 
sessed aU  the  power  of  the  moon. 
Sycorax,  by  a  magical  efibrt, 
usurped,  locally  and  exceptionally, 
the  office  of  the  moon,  but  wtiwtA 
her  power  as  an  tmiversal  cause 
of  the  tidal  action. 
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AciLES.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches :  make  thee  roar." 
When  John  Kemble  pronounced  this  plural  noun  as  two  sylla- 
bles, he  had  good  authority,  besides  the  structure  of  the 
line: — 

"  Old  oc/ies  throb,  your  hollow  tooth  will  rage.** 

(Swift's  'City  Shower.') 
But  should  the  pronunciation  be  aiUhea  or  (i-kes — soft  or  hard  ? 
We  believe  it  was  pronounced  either  way  in  the  singular. 
In  a  pun  of  Beatrice,  in  'Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  she 
signifies  ache  by  the  letter  H. 
AftOtEB.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2.    Algiers. 
A^PEBsioy.    Act  IV.,  Sc  1. 

"  No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  f&U.** 
The  word  is  here  used  in  its  primitive  sense  of  sprifiUing — 
from  the  Latin.    Jeremy  Taylor  thus  uses  it,  speaking  of 
the  baptismal  rite. 
Okruoothes.    Act  I.,  Sc  2.    Bermudas. 

"  Thou  cairdst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still-vex'd  Bermoothes." 
It  was  a  strange  fancy  in  the  commentators  to  make  Prosperous 
island  one  of  the  Bermudas,  seeing  that  he  sent  Ariel  over 
the  vex'd  sea  to  fetch  dew  from  that  region. 
CotiOLLART.    Act  IV.,  Sc  1,    Something  added — ^a  supernumerary. 
Dkck'd.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt" 
To  deck,  or  to  deg,  is  a  north  country  word  for  to  moisten, 
sprinkle,  pour  on. 
DowLE.    Act  III.,  Sc  3.    A  feathei 
Poison.    Act  II.,  Sc  1.    Plenty.     • 

lu  Ceres*  song,  Act  IV.,  Sc  1,  we  have  a  compound  word, 
foison-plenttf — which  is  interpreted  as  excessive  abundance. 
FOUTI  [-RIGHTS.     Act  III.,  Sc  3. 

"  Here  's  a  maze  trod,  indeed. 
Through  forth-rights  and  meanders." 
The  allusion  is  to  an  artificial  maze,  of  which  there  were  two 
kinds — one  composed  of  straight  lines  (forth-rights),  anothek 
of  circles  (mcan<lers). 
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FRAUQHTINCk     Aot  I.,  Sc.  2. 

The  fraughting  souls  in  the  ship  constituted  the  fraught— 
synonymous  with  freight 

Gentle.    Act  I.,  Sc  2. 

**  He  's  gentle,  and  not  fearfuL" 
Gentle  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  high-hom.    Courage  was 
the  attribute  of  noble  blood. 

Glut.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1.    To  swallow. 

The  sense  of  to  satiate,  in  which  glut  is  generally  used,  is  a 
secondary  meaning. 

LlNB-GBOYE.      Act  V.,  Sc  1. 

"  In  the  line-grove  that  weather-fends  your  cell" 
A  line-grove  is  a  grove  of  lime-trees ;  and  lime  being  the  more 
modem  word,  became  substituted  for  line  in  reprints  of 
Shakspere.  But  in  Act  lY.,  Sc.  1,  Prospero  directs  Ariel  to 
hang  the  apparel  which  is  to  tempt  Trinculo  and  Stephano 
"  on  this  line.".  Mr.  Hunter  contends  that  they  were  to  be 
hung  on  one  of  the  line-trees.  It  has  been  understood  diffe- 
rently by  the  property-man  of  the  stage,  and  he  stretches  up 
a  cord.  We  think  the  property-man  is  right  The  poor 
jokes  of  the  drunken  ribalds  are  otherwise  meaningless — as 
"  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line — now,  ierkin,  you  are  like 
to  lose  your  hair."  The  clothes-line  of  tnat  day  was  a  hair- 
line; and  the  audience  would  understand  the  allusion. 
When  a  varlet  takes  a  cloak  from  a  stretched  line,  he  may 
say  that  he  "steals  by  line  and  level;"  but  not  so  if  the 
cloak  hangs  on  a  crooked  branch.  The  fellows  had  seen  an 
old-clothes  shop,  with  its  treasures  hung  "  by  line  and  level," 
and  they  say  they  know  "  what  belongs  to  a  frippery,**  that 
being  the  old  name  for  such  a  warehouse  of  ready-made 
garments. 

LiONO  SPOON.    Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

**  This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster :  I  will  leave  him ;  I  have  no 

long  spoon." 
There  is  an  old  proverb — "A  long  spoon  to  eat  with  the  devil" 
Lush.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks." 
Hank  from  excess  of  moisture.    A  drunkard  is  Itishy,  in  cant 
language. 

Mebklt.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1.    Absolutely. 
Mebchant.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  The  masters  of  some  merchant,  and  the  merchant" 
The  same^word  is  here  used  in  two  senses.    In  the  first,  it 

means  merchant  ships,  or  merchantmen ;  in  which  sense 
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Dryden  uses  it    In  the  second  it  means  the  trader  who 
commits  his  merchandize  to  the  veBsel. 

Or  f/er.    Act  I.,  Sc  2.    Before. 

So  in  Ecclesiastes,  "  Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed." 

Out.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2.    Quite. 

PlONED.     Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Pioned  and  twilled  brims." 
The  brim  is  the  extreme  edge  or  boundary — ^as  in  *  Pericles,* 
"  a  cup  that 's  stored  unto  the  brim."  Tlie  brim  of  a  bank 
is  the  top  of  a  bank.  Moist  April  betrims  the  banks  which 
have  been  pioned — that  is,  dug :  a  pioner,  or  pioneer,  is  a 
digger.  The  meaning  of  tiviUed  is  less  clear.  In  French, 
touiller  means  to  stir  up  a  liquid.  Shakspere  was  a  practical 
farmer,  and  the  operation  of  ditching  and  banking  in  the 
early  spring  is  poetically  expressed  by  "  pioned  and  twilled 
brims."  Mr.  Collier's  corrected  folio  reads  "  titled,'*  Pioned 
and  tilled  convey  the  same  meaning. 

Premises.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2.    Circumstances  premised* 

"The  premises  of  homage"  are  the  conditions  of  homage 
which  had  been  previously  settled.  The  common  term, 
"Premises"  as  applied  to  houses,  &c.,  means  the  property 
whose  description  has  been  previously  set  forth  at  length,  in 
a  legal  instrument. 

Putter-out.    Act  III.,  Sc.  3. 

In  the  time  of  Shakspere  a  foreign  journey  was  an  affair  of 
some  hazard.  It  was  not  a  railway  age, — and  yet  travellers 
were  numerous,  for  it  was  an  adventurous  age.  Some  were 
volunteers  in  the  numerous  voyages  of  discovery,  or  expedi- 
tions of  conquest,  of  Elizabeth's  reign;  and  these  were 
especially  called  "  Adventurers."  Some  were  "  Adventurers 
on  Return,"  or  "Putters-out;"  for  there  was  a  singular 
species  of  gambling  in  fashion  which  speaks  much  for  the 
risk  of  distant  travel.  The  Putter-out  deposited  a  sum  of 
money  to  receive  a  large  accumulation  if  he  should  return ; 
— if  he  did  not  return  (within  a  given  time,  we  presume), 
the  deposit  was  forfeited.  The  passage  before  us  shows  that 
"  five  for  one  "  was  not  an  unusual  bargain.  Passages  in  con- 
temporary writers  mention  four  for  one,  and  three  for  one. 
Taylor,  the  Water-Poet,  used  to  adopt  this  plan  when  he 
went  upon  his  pedestrian  or  aquatic  expeditions;  but  it 
seems  that  he  sometimes  found  the  same  difficulty  in  re- 
covering his  money  as  the  dupes  of  betting-offices  in  our 
day. 

Rack.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Leave  not  a  rack  behind." 
There  is  a  doubt  whether  rack,  as  here  used,  is  not  a  misprint 
for  vrrack — i.  c.  wreck : — the  great  globe,  and  all  which  it 
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inherit,  shall  dissolve,  and  leave  not  a  wreck,  or  vestige, 
hehind.  But  if  the  right  word  be  rack—Bud  that  is  now 
generally  received  as  the  true  text — ^we  have  the  explanation 
in  Lord  Bacon :  "  The  winds,  which  wave  the  clouds  above, 
which  we  call  the  rack,  and  are  not  perceived  below,  pass 
without  noise."  The  rack  is  the  smallest  feathery  cloud— 
the  cirrus  of  modem  science. 

Rounded.    Act  IV.,  Sc  1. 

The  "insubstantial  pageant"  had  "faded" — its  actors  had 
"melted  into  air;" — it  was  an  unreality.  In  the  same  way 
life  itself  is  but  a  dream — rounded,  or  surrounded,  with  the 
sleep  which  is  the  parent  of  dreams. 

SCAMBLS.     Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Sometimes  1 11  get  thee 
Young  scanieU  from  the  rock." 
Scamels  is  the  word  of  the  original.    Some  would  read  sea- 
mdls.    Mr.  Dyce  thinks  the  word  is  stanids — hawks  which 
frequent  high  cliffs  on  the  coast.    Shakspere  uses  staniel  in 
'  Twelfth  Night.' 

Sbtebos.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

The  god  of  the  witch  Sycorax.  In  Magellan's  voyage  Setebos 
is  called  the  supreme  god  of  the  Patagons ;  and  Shakspere 
would  also  read  of  the  idol  in  Hakluyt's  '  Voyages,'  printed 
in  1598. 

Stale.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1.    A  bait — ^a  decoy. 

Stover.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

Ray,  in  his  *  Collection  of  Country  Words,  defines  stover  aa 
fodder  for  cattle.  It  is  an  English  law  term,  from  the  French 
estoffer,  to  furnish.    Stover  is  the  furniture  of  fields. 

Strange  pish.    Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

Trinculo  wishes  that  he  were  in  England  to  have  this  fish 
painted,  for  the  holiday  fools  would  give  him  silver.  All 
public  shows  were  licensed  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  and 
in  1632  James  Scale  was  licensed  "to  show  a  strange  fish 
for  half  a  year."    Did  Shakspere  give  the  title  currency  1 

Teen.     Act  J.,  Sc.  2.     Sorrow. 

Topmast.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Down  with  the  topmast." 
The  second  Lord  Mulgrave  has  shown,  in  a  note  to  Boswells 
edition  of  Malone's  Shakspere,  that  all  the  nautical  opera- 
tions, as  well  as  phrases,  in  this  storm  scene  are-  derived  from 
the  most  accurate  knowledge.  He  says,  "  the  striking  the 
topmasts  was  a  new  invention  in  Shakspere's  time."  The 
ship  not  having  sea-room,  "  it  was  indisputably  right  to  . 
strike  the  topmast."    A  minute  obscrvat'on  of  the  smallest. 
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m  well  m  the  largest  things,  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 

T((Aitt.    At;t  L,  Sc.  2. 

"  To  trash  for  oFortopping." 
A  fntifh  U  a  term  of  field-sports;  and  denotes  some  weight 
ttttacbed  to  a  dog  when  his  speed  is  saperior  to  the  rest  of 
the  pack.  He  is  trashed  for  overtopping.  It  is  a  dangerous 
quality  to  go  faster  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  especially  in 
cuurta  nud  senates.  But  Johnson  says  that  to  trash  is  to  cut 
oSi^  nnd  in  this  sense  it  may  he  applied  to  overtopping  ia  a 
tree. 

Twii^LED,    Soe  Pioned. 

VASf  OF  Night.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

'*  Shiill,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work." 
The  urchin  spirits  might  work  only  in  the  deepest  time  of 
night.     In  *  Hamlet '  we  have 

^'  In  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night.** 
The  quarto  *  Hamlet'  of  1603  has  "dead  vast." 
Wn£!f.    Act  Lj  Sc.  1.    An  expression  of  impatience. 
Yabelt,    Act  L,  Sc.  1.    Readily,  quickly. 
Tare  is  the  atUective. 
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THE     TEMPEST. 

Ik  these  Notices  I  do  not  intend  to  adopt  the  usual  critical  form  — 
the  form  of  Essay  or  Lecture.  It  has  been  truly  said  by  a  philo- 
Bophical  German  critic,  Ulrici,  that  "  there  is  but  one  position  for 
the  right  consideration  of  a  work  of  art,  and  that  is,  from  within 
itself.*'  He  adds,  "True  criticism,  therefore,  is  essentially  repro- 
ductive." But  the  truest  reproduction,  whatever  be  its  form,  is  the 
shadow  to  the  substance.  "  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows.** 
May  I  express  my  aim  by  calling  these  Notices,  Shadows  or 
ShaespebeI] 

There  has  been  a  royal  mamage  at  Tunis.  The  king 
of  Naples  has  given  his  fair  daughter,  Claribel,  to  the 
king  of  that  African  land ;  and  is  returning  home  from 
the  festivities,  with  a  gallant  flf'ot.  It  was  a  marriage  of 
policy.  The  fair  soul  herself  hesitated  between  loathness 
and  obedience.  In  the  royal  ship  are  Alonso,  the  king 
of  Naples ;  Sebastian,  his  brother ;  Ferdinand,  the  king's 
son  ;  Antonio,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Milan ;  Gonzalo,  a 
Neapolitan  counsellor ;  and  other  lords  of  the  coui*t  The 
fleet  is  dispersed  by  a  storm.  The  king's  ship  encounters 
the  utmost  fury  of  the  tempest.  In  that  hour  of  trouble, 
distinctions  are  forgotten.  The  boatswain  is  now  the  sove- 
reign :  "  What  care  these  roarers  for  the  name  of  king  ? 
To  cabin,  silence,  trouble  us  not,'*  says  the  rough  seaman 
to  the  frightened  great  ones.  The  ship  is  going  down  : — 
"All  lost!  to  prayers,  to  prayers  !  all  lost!" 

The  ship  has  struck  upon  an  island.  Has  it  a  name? 
Some  of  the  learned  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  Bermudas ; 
because  "  the  still- vex'd  Bermoothes  "  is  mentioned  in  the 
play — an  enchanted  region,  too,  according  to  travellers'  su- 
perstition. Another  critic  holds  that  it  was  Lampedusa, 
situated  in  a  stormy  sea  between  Malta  and  Africa — an  en- 
chanted and  a  deserted  island.  Rare  geographers !  Poetry 
asks  little  of  your  demonstrations.     She  made  the  island. 
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and  she  peopled  it,  with  a  most  wondrous  population.  Two 
human  beings  gaze  upon  that  shipwreck  —  Prospero  and 
Miranda.  The  first  words  they  exchange  tell  their  relation 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  sufferers  in  the  ship.  Twelve  years 
before,  Prospero  was  duke  of  Milan.  He  was  a  man  of  con- 
templation. He  left  the  manage  of  the  state  to  his  brother 
Antonio,  a  man  of  action.  Prospero  neglected  worldly 
ends ;  Antonio  had  the  key  of  oflBicer  and  office.  For 
Prospero  his  library  was  dukedom  large  enough ;  Antonio 
held  all  temporal  royalties.  The  king  of  Naples,  upon  the 
promise  of  annual  tribute,  confederated  with  him  to  depo&e 
Prospero.  He  and  his  child,  the  little  Miranda,  were  hurried 
some  leagues  to  sea,  and  then  turned  adrift  in  a  rotten 
carcass  of  a  boat.  But  a  kind  friend,  Gonzalo,  supplied  the 
poor  outcasts  with  food,  and  garments,  and  some  of  the 
prized  books.  And  they  anived  in  that  desolate  island ; 
and  the  father  was  the  child's  schoolmaster,  and  reared  her 
amongst  all  sweet  influences  of  nature.  But  Prospero,  out 
of  his  secret  studies,  has  obtained  a  command  over  more 
than  the  material  world.  Spiritual  essences  take  bodily 
shapes,  and  obey  his  laws.  By  his  art  the  tempest  is  raised, 
when  fortune  brings  his  enemies  to  that  shore.  But  he 
destroys  them  not.  His  Ariel,  his  brave  spirit,  saves  them 
when  they  plunge  in  the  foaming  brine.  Not  a  hair  peiishes 
— even  their  garments  are  unblemished. 

Let  us  look  a  Uttle  at  the  shadow  of  this  delicate  Ariel 
He  is  subject  to  the  enchanter,  and  he  pines  for  liberty. 
But  he  had  been  a  slave  to  one  of  a  less  kindly  nature — to 
the  witch  Sycorax,  Her  commands  were  earthy  and  ab- 
horred, and  Ariel  refused  her  bests.  For  this  ho  was  im- 
prisoned in  a  cloven  pine.  Prospero  released  him.  Pros- 
pero*s  commands  are  sometimes  toilsome,  but  the  promise 
of  freedom  makes  Ariel  obedient — he  does  his  spiriting 
f;  gently.     He  fills  the  air  of  the  isle  with  sweet  music,  or 

with  solemn ;  he  perplexes  his  master's  enemies  with  "  aery 
tongues  that  syllable  men's  names;" — he  is  a  sea-nymph, 
and  he  is  a  harpy.  He  enjoys  his  work,  he  revels  in  his  fun 
— he  is  all  gentleness  to  his  commander,  with  his  "  do  you 
love  me,  master?"  And  his  master  loves  him — Ariel  is 
bia  free  spiiit,  his  bird,  his  chick.     Dainty  Ariel !  thou  art 
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not  of  the  earth — ^thou  art  but  air — and  yet  thou  ai-t  as 
natural  as  the  veriest  portmt  of  humanity.  To  fly,  to 
swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride  on  the  curled  clouds, 
to  pierce  the  veins  of  the  frosty  soil — these  are  thy  duties  ; 
but  thy  pleasures  are  of  the  most  refined  epicurism — to 
suck  with  the  bee,  and  dwell  under  the  blossom  that  hangs 
on  the  bough. 

Ariel,  to  all  eyes  but  those  of  Prospero,  is  an  invisible 
being.  But  there  is  another  servant  of  the  magician,  even 
more  marvellous  and  out  of  common  life  than  that  tricksy 
spirit.  As  Ariel  is  above  humanity,  Caliban  is  below  it. 
Prospero  is  not  always  a  magician.  When  he  lays  aside  his 
magic  cloak  and  wand,  he  has  wants  that  must  be  supplied 
by  ordinary  ministrations.  Caliban  is  his  slave,  to  fetch  in 
wood,  and  be  used  in  other  servile  ofl&ces.  He  never  yields 
kind  answer — and  naturally  so,  for  he  lives  under  the  influ- 
ence of  terror.  He  has  attempted  a  great  crime,  in  tlie 
grossness  of  his  nature ;  and  Prospero  henceforth  governs 
him  by  stripes,  not  kindness.  There  was  a  time  when 
Prospero  pitied  him,  in  his  savage  deformity;  took  pains 
to  make  him  speak;  taught  him  the  nature  of  the  things 
around  him ;  endowed  his  purposes  with  words.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  rude  element  of  the  creature  has  been  moulded 
into  the  semblance  of  humanity,  and  his  language  is  even 
that  of  a  higher  humanity  than  the  language  of  common 
men ;  for,  hearing  no  tongues  but  those  of  Prospero  and 
his  daughter,  who  are  intellectually  raised  far  above  him, 
he  employs  the  choicest  words  to  express  his  thoughts, 
however  material  they  be.  And  they  are  essentially  ma- 
terial in  their  range — they  are  altogether  wanting  in  moral 
associations — but  they  nevertheless  belong  to  the  region  of 
poetry.  With  him  the  sun  is  the  bigger  light,  the  moon 
the  less.  He  has  wandered  about  the  isle  where  he  waa 
bom,  and  he  knows  all  its  qualities — fresh  springs,  brine-pits, 
barren  place  and  fertile.  He  knows  where  crabs  grow,  ai.d 
with  his  long  nails  can  dig  pig-nuts.  He  can  find  a  jay's  nei:t, 
and  snare  the  nimble  marmozet.  His  very  curses  are  poetiy, 
using  the  same  material  images.  He  invokes  all  the  infectious 
that  the  sun  sucks  up  from  bogs,  fens,  flats,  to  fall  on  Prospero. 
His  sorrows  are  of  the  like  material  character.     He  dreads 
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the  8pirit~ape3  which  moe  and  chatter  at  him,  the  hedge- 
hogs which  raise  their  pricks  at  his  foot-fall,  the  adders  that 
hiss  him  iuto  madness.  But  he  has  no  sense  of  moral 
abasement.  He  prostrates  himself  before  a  drunken  ribald 
who  bears  celestial  liquor.  He  plans  murder.  When 
Prospero  sleeps  in  the  afternoon,  the  foolish  drunkard  whom 
he  worships  is  to  letter  his  skull,  or  i)aunch  him  with  a 
stake  or  cut  his  wezand.  He  has  no  mincing  of  terms,  such 
as  the  half-brutalized  natures  of  social  life  are  fain  to  use, 
as  the  transparent  veils  of  purposed  atrocities.  And  yet  he 
is  sensible  to  outward  impressions  of  the  beautiful.  Miranda 
far  surpasses  Sycorax,  his  dam,  the  only  women  he  ever 
saw.  The  isle  is  full  of  sounds  and  sweet  airs,  that  give 
delight  and  hurt  not.  He  dreams,  and  the  clouds  open  and 
drop  riches  upon  him.  Franz  Horn,  a  German  critic,  asks 
whether  Prospero  left  Caliban  to  govern  the  island  ?  He  says 
he  will  be  wise  hereafter,  and  seek  for  gi*ace.  There  have 
been  Calibans  on  thrones  before  now,  as  earthy  as  this  poor 
monster,  and  they  have  not  always  sought  for  grace,  even 
when  discomfited.  The  same  German  critic  says  that 
Caliban  stands  far  higher  than  Trinculo  and  Stephano.  And 
he  says  truly;  for  the  crimes  and  evil  purposes  of  those  who 
claim  to  belong  to  civDized  hfe  are  far  more  debasing  than 
the  instinctive  violence  and  craft  of  savagery.  When  the 
conventional  shackles  are  thrown  off,  the  bad  man  of 
civilization  is  lower  than  the  savage ;  and  he  is  more  dan- 
gerous, even  when  he  is  a  fool,  as  Stephano  and  Trinculo 
are.  These  men  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  unconscious  of 
doing  wrong.  Wrong-doing,  in  such  natures,  is  generally 
tested  by  the  fear  of  detection  and  its  penal  consequences. 
They  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  jail  and  the  halter — ^and 
they  look  upon  theft  and  murder  as  a  condition  of  their 
new  state  of  irresponsibility. 

The  design  of  Prospero  in  raising  the  Tempest  is  not 
merely  to  bring  his  enemies  within  his  power,  and  to  punish 
their  former  treachery  and  cruelty  to  himself.  In  his  rela- 
tion to  his  daughter  of  his  early  history— exquisitely  natural 
and  unpremeditated  as  that  relation  is — ^the  father  carefully 
withholds  his  ulterior  purposes.  His  enemies  are  brought 
to  this  shore — there  is  an  auspicious  star  which  is  to  in- 
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fluence  his  future  fortunes.  "  Here  cease  more  questions,*' 
are  liis  words  to  Miranda.  To  Ariel  he  gives  instructions, 
which  no  one  else  hears — "Fine  apparition! — My  quaint 
Ariel !  hark  in  thine  ear  " — and  the  spirit  says — "  My  lord, 
it  shall  be  done."  Ariel's  song — "  Come  unto  these  yellow 
sands  " — is  soon  heard.  Ferdinand,  the  king's  son,  is  the 
sole  listener.  He  had  heard  that  music,  as  he  wept  his 
father's  loss,  and  it  crept  by  him  upon  the  waters,  soothing 
their  fury  and  his  passion.  Another  strain — "  Full  fathom 
five  thy  father  lies." — This  is  no  mortal  business.  But 
Ferdinand  is  in  the  presence  of  mortals.  The  enchanter's 
instructions  to  Ariel  are  accomplished. 

Miranda  has  before  spoken,  out  of  the  depths  of  her  com- 
passionate nature,  when  she  beholds  souls  on  board  the 
sinking  ship  perishing.  She  is  told  of  one. who  was  kind  to 
her  injured  father,  and  she  exclaims,  "  Would  I  might  but 
ever  see  that  man."  Ferdinand  comes  before  her — and  she 
asks,  "What  is 'tl  a  spirit?"  It  is  not  a  spirit — it  eats; 
and  sleeps,  and  hath  senses  as  her  father  and  herself.  Then 
it  is  a  thing  divine — for  nothing  natural  she  ever  saw  so 
noble.  She  speaks  to  him — it  is  his  language.  Prospei-o 
is  harsh  to  him — outwardly  harsh.  "  Sir,  have  pity,  I  'U  be 
his  surety."  At  the  first  sight  they  have  changed  eyes. 
Who  shall  dare  to  attempt  even  the  faintest  shadow  of  that 
exquisite  scene,  where  the  purest  of  womankind  throws 
herself,  in  plain  and  holy  innocence,  into  the  arms  of  him 
who,  for  her  sake,  is  the  patient  log-man  that  her  father  has 
willed  him  for  a  time  to  be  ?  Soon  does  that  evil  time  pass 
away.  The  just  and  benevolent  Prospero  gives  him  that 
thread  of  his  own  life  for  which  he  lives.  She  will  be  some 
day  Queen  of  Naples.  How  will  that  most  unworldly  nature, 
who  has  breathed  no  air  but  that  of  the  free  woods  and  the 
solitary  shores  of  her  island  home — who  has  heard,  and  that 
most  imperfectly,  of  deceit  and  oppression — who  has  the 
most  earnest  S}Tnpathies  and  yearnings  of  affection  towards 
all  that  bear  the  form  of  mankind, — how  will  she  comport 
herself  in  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  a  courtly  life  ?  If 
"  spirits  are  not  finely  touch'd  but  to  fine  issues,"  she  will 
be  there,  still,  "  the  top  of  admiration  " — strong  in  her  own 
purity  and  the  strength  of  her  affections.     She  will  rebt 
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upon  Love — Love  which  depends  not  upon  local  influeuoes 
or  outward  associations.  The  goodly  creatures  of  her  brave 
new  world  will  become  the  objects  of  her  beneficence.  Tiiere 
will  be  sorrows  to  assuage  and  hearts  to  be  comforted 
wherever  she  abides.  There  will  be  duties  to  perform,  to 
which  she  will  devote  hei-self  in  all  gladness,  even  as  she 
said  to  her  Ferdinand,  "  I  '11  bear  your  logs  awhile."  The 
exquisite  Miranda  is  no  abstraction;  she  belongs  to  the 
highest  ideal,  from  her  position  and  education ;  but  her 
very  noblest  attributes  are  those  of  womanhood. 

Prospero  and  Miranda  stand  apart  from  the  group  of 
human  agents,  as  higher  natures.  Prospero  never  laises  in 
our  minds  a  doubt  of  the  lawfulness  of  his  magic  during  its 
exercise.  He  is  so  truly  gentle  and  yet  so  serious — so 
generous  and  compassionate  even  in  his  anger — that  we 
regard  him  with  reverence  wholly  unmixed  with  fear.  He 
has  approved  the  loves  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda.  Li  the 
joy  of  that  ratification  he  has  thought  little  of  perils  which 
he  knows  are  approaching.  He  would  bestow  upon  the 
young  couple  some  vanity  of  his  art.  There  is  a  Masque. 
When  Prospero  tells  Ferdinand  that  the  masquers  are  spirits 
which  by  his  art  he  has  called  from  their  confines  to  act  his 
present  fancies,  does  the  Magician  or  the  Poet  speak  ?  Shak- 
spere,  in  the  same  gentle  and  modest  spirit,  might  have  been 
Prologue  to  the  masque.  And  so  of  the  solemn  Epilogue 
which  follows  the  insubstantial  pageant  faded.  It  may  be  a 
fancy ;  but  Prospero  himself  often  comes  before  us  as  a 
shadow  of  Shakspere — of  the  man  Shakspere.  Campbell 
had,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  fancy,  when  he  believed 
that  *  The  Tempest  *  was  the  last  work  of  Shakspere.  He 
says,  "  Shakspere  himself  is  Prospero,  or  rather  the  superior 
genius  who  commands  both  Prospero  and  Ariel  But  the 
time  was  approaching  when  the  potent  sorcerer  was  to  break 
his  staff,  and  to  bury  it  fathoms  in  the  ocean,  '  deeper  than 
did  ever  plummet  sound.'  That  staff*  has  never  been,  and 
never  will  be,  recovered."  But  we  are  wandering.  We  said 
that  Prospero  and  Miranda  stand  apart  from  the  group 
of  human  agents  in  that  island,  as  higher  natures.  Ferdi- 
nand comes  into  their  circle  by  the  force  of  passion,  which 
purifies  and  ennobles  him.    But,  with  one  exception,  Gonzalo, 
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the  princes  and  lords  of  Naples  and  Milan  are  either  guilty 
men  or  mere  men  of  the  world,  seeking  to  prosper  m  their 
stratagems  or  their  compliances.  Escai>ed  from  drowning, 
the  courtly  group  begin  to  talk  in  the  idlest  fashion.  Gon- 
zalo  tries  to  be  grave  at  first — to  exhort  the  king  to  comfort 
by  the  consideration  of  their  escape,  the  miracle  of  their 
preservation.  The  jestrtns  overpower  him.  He  yields  to 
their  humour,  but  in  a  spirit  of  philosophical  irony :  had  I 
plantation  of  this  isle,  that  is,  its  colonization,  I  would  by 
contraries  execute  all  things.  There  should  be  no  traffic — 
no  laws — riches,  poverty,  service,  none  ;  no  division  of  pix)- 
perty,  no  occupation — all  idle,  but  innocent  and  pure — ^all 
things  in  common,  fpr  nature  should  bring  forth  all  abund- 
ance. Is  Gonzalo  serious  1  No.  But  the  world,  in  these 
later  times,  has  had  serious  believers  in  some  of  these 
contraries.  Poetry,  out  of  such  materials,  made  her  pictures 
of  a  golden  age ;  and  it  was  the  conception  and  desire  of 
philosophy  to  feign  such  a  condition  of  man.  The  courtiers 
laugh  at  Gonzalo ;  and  he,  in  his  secret  heart,  knowing  the 
men  whom  he  addresses  for  traitors  and  intriguers,  may 
think  that  out  of  poetry  and  philosophy  may  some  day 
come  a  happier  state  of  society  than  the  chance-medley  of 
our  working-day  life. 

The  gentlemen  who  laugh  at  nothing  have  a  secret  pur- 
pose beneath  their  laughter.  Sebastian  and  Antonio  are 
wakeful  while  the  king  and  his  followers  sleep.  They 
believe  that  Ferdinand  is  drowned.  If  the  king  were 
removed,  Sebastian  might  be  king  of  Naples.  This  is  the 
suggestion  of  Antonio.  I  remember,  says  Sebastian,  you 
did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero.  True,  replies  the 
hardened  man,  and  look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me. 
The  precedent  is  a  good  one.  They  draw  their  swords. 
Ariel  hovers  around  them  ;  and  at  his  sounds  of  awake, 
awake,  the  plot  is  defeated.  The  troop  wander  about  the 
island  in  search  of  Ferdinand,  wearied  and  perpieieii. 
Strange  shapes  bring  in  a  banquet,  with  gentle  salutatbu. 
They  are  about  to  eat,  but  the  harpy  form  of  Ariel  a|n>eai'a, 
and  the  banquet  vanishes.  Solemn  are  the  words  tliat  the 
spirit  speaks  to  the  thi'ee  men  of  sin,  who  from  Milan  did 
supplant  good  Prospero.     They  become  desperate  :  th<i  king, 
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under  the  bitter  sense  of  his  trespass;  the  more  guilty  in 
the  impotent  fury  of  self-abandonment.  Ariel  holds  them 
prisoners ;  and  under  his  master*s  charms  they  are  distracted, 
stricken  with  madness.  Then  speaks  out  the  nobility  of 
Prospero.  He  comes  forth  from  his  cell  in  his  magic  robes. 
Aiiel  is  by  his  side.  It  is  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day,  when 
the  enchanter  had  promised  that  the  spirit's  work  should 
cease.  In  the  progress  of  that  work  the  spirit  has  caught 
something  of  human  sympathies.  If  you  now  beheld,  says 
Ariel,  those  upon  whom  your  charm  so  strongly  works, 
your  affections  would  become  tender.  Hast  thou,  says 
Prospero,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling  of  their  afflic- 
tions, and  shall  not  myself,  one  of  their  kind,  be  kindlier 
moved  than  thou  art?  Go  release  them.  Solemn  is  the 
invocation  which  precedes  Prosperous  renunciation  of  his 
rough  magic ;  and  solemn  is  the  scene  in  which  those  who 
have  been  distraught  are  gradually  disenchanted.  As  the 
charm  dissolves  apace  they  hear  the  story  of  Prospero's 
wrongs ;  and  at  length  the  rightful  duke  of  Milan  stands  be- 
fore them,  in  the  garb  of  a  former  time.  The  king  of 
Naples  entreats  pardon.  Prospero  forgives  even  that  most 
wicked  sir,  whom  he  will  not  call  brother.  Then  comes  the 
last  surprise.  The  interior  of  Prospero's  cell  is  disclosed, 
and  there  are  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  playing  at  chess  in  the 
security  and  ease  of  a  Ufe-long  affection,  after  an  acquaint- 
ance of  three  hours.  The  benevolent  enchanter  has  worked 
out  his  most  Christian  victory  over  evil,  and  has  secured  the 
happiness  of  his  dear-beloved ;  and  now  to  Milan,  where 
every  third  thought  shall  be  a  thought  of  his  grave. 

We  have  a  parting  word  to  say  of  that  noble  Neapolitan, 
Gronzalo— the  good  old  lord — holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man. 
He  is  a  mere  passive  instrument  in  Prospero's  island.  His 
character  is  not  very  marked ;  and  yet  we  love  to  look  again 
and  again  at  him,  in  refreshing  contrast  with  his  associates. 
Of  the  men  who  have  brought  the  habits  of  civilization  to 
a  pure  region,  where  the  crafty  man  might  lay  aside  his 
mask,  and  the  \'iolent  man  his  weapon,  Gonzalo  is  the  only 
lioncst.  But  he  proses,  amidst  empty  laughs  at  meaningless 
jests.  The  courtiers  bandy  his  words  and  would  make  a 
butt  of  him.     We  think  he  has  the  best  of  it     When  the 
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strange  shapes  bring  in  a  banquet,  be  bas  bis  stories  of 
"  mountaineers  dewlapp'd  like  bulls,"  and  "  men  whose  heads 
stand  on  their  breasts" — and  he  believes  them  now — ^though 
be  was  incredulous  in  his  youth.  Unquestionably  he  is  a 
bore,  according  to  the  shallow  interpretation  of  those  who, 
in  all  time,  have  hated  and  still  hate  earnestness  of  any 
kind.  But  the  old  man  ha#  tears  that  run  down  his  beard 
like  winter's  drops,  even  for  those  who  he  knows  have 
done  evil,  and  have  small  sympathy  with  sense  and  virtue 
Prospero  may  forgive  his  enemies,  but  this  one  good  man 
bas  the  reward  of  his  love. 

We  close  the  book — and  the  mighty  Prospero,  the  brilliant 
Ariel,  the  dove-like  Miranda,  the  impassioned  Ferdinand,  the 
earth-rooted  Caliban,  float  before  us — shadows  whose  scope 
and  import  are  hardly  to  be  apprehended  by  any  process  of 
reasoning,  but  who  are  fixed  for  ever  in  the  imagination,  in 
their  absolute  and  real  vitality.     We  say  with  Ferdinand, 

"  This  is  a  moat  majestic  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly.     May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits  ? " 

Shakspere  answers : — 

"  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 
I  have,  from  their  confines,  called  to  enact 
My  present  fancies." 
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DuKi,  father  to  Silvia. 
Appean,  Act  VL  sc.  4.    Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc  2.     Act  V.  so.  8 ;  so.  4. 

VALBKTIinS. 

Appearif  Act  I.  sc.  1.     Act  II.  so.  1 ;  sc.  4.     Act  III.  bc  1.     A<H  lY.  so.  1. 
Act  V.  8c.  4. 

PROTXVS. 

A-pfoara^  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3.  Act  II.  sc.  2 ;  so.  4 ;  so.  0.  Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  so.  2 
Act  IV.  sc  2;  6C.  4.     Act  V.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4. 

AmoHio,  father  to  Proteos. 
Appeara^  Act  I.  sc.  3. 

Thubio,  rival  to  Valentino. 

Appeara,  Act  IL  sc.  4.    Act  III.  sc  1 ;  sc  2.     Act  IV.  to.  8. 

Act  V.  sc  2  ;  sc.  4. 

EoLAMOUs,  agent  for  Silvia  in  her  escape. 
Appeara,  Act  IV.  sc.  3.     Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Spebp,  aervant  to  Valeuiiue. 

dppoara.  Act  I.  sc.  1.    Act  II.  sc  1 ;  sc.  4 ;  sc  5.     Act  III.  sc  1. 

Act  IV.  sc  1. 

Launcb,  aorvaiU  to  Proteus. 
Appcara,  Act  II.  sc  3 ;  sc.  5.     Act  III.  sc  1.     Act  IV.  sc  4. 

Paktiitko,  aervant  to  Antonio. 
Appcara,  Act  I.  sc  3.     Act  II.  sc  2 ;  sc.  3. 

Host,  with  uhom  Julia  lodgea. 
Appeara,  Act  IV.  sc  2. 

Outlaws  with  Valentine. 
Appear,  Act  IV.  sc.  1.     Act  V.  sc  3 ;  sc  4. 

Julia,  beloved  qf  Proteus. 

AppMTaj  Act  I.  sc  2.     Act  II.  sc  2  ;  sc.  7.     Act  IV  sc  2 ;  B3.  4. 

Act  V.  sc.  2  ;  sc  4. 
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Silvia,  beloved  qf  Valentine. 

Appean,  Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  4.     Act  lY.  so.  2;  so.  S;  M-  i. 

Act  v.  8c.  1 ;  8c  3 ;  8C  4. 

LucBTTA,  toaiting-utoman  to  Julia. 
Appmrs,  Act  I.  so.  2.     Act  II.  bc  7. 

Servants^  Musiciana. 
BCBNB,— la  Vbhosa,  w  Mila5,  and  on  ton  Fbontibrs  or  ICastva. 


'  Tmi  Two  Obntlbmbn  of  Vbrona'  was  tirst  printed  in  the  folio  conectioo 
of  SbakRpere'fl  plays,  edited  by  John  Ueminge  and  Heniy  Condell,  and 
published  in  1623,  seven  years  after  his  death.  The  text  is  singularly  cor- 
T&±.  There  are  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  passages  of  any  real  impor- 
Utv:c  npon  which  a  doubt  can  be  entertained,  if  printed  according  to  the 
odflnd.  It  is,  in  al!  probability,  a  play  written  voiy  early  in  CKbakspero  s 
Ulb. 
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TWO    GENTLEMEN    OF    VERONA. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — An  open  place  in  Verona. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

^      Val.  Cease  to  persuade,  my  loving  Proteus : 
C  Ilome-keeping  vo^jth  '^^'\  ^^r_H!?)^ly  yjj;^l  j 
\Vei-e  't  not  affection  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  honour'd  love, 
I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company, 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad, 
Than,  living  dully  sluggardis'd  at  home, 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness. 
But,  since  thou  lov'st,  love  still,  and  thrive  thei-ein, 
Even  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 

Pro   Wilt  thou  be  gone  1  Sweet  Valentine,  adieu ! 
Think  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou,  haply,  seest 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel: 
Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness, 
When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap :  and  in  thy  danger, 
If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee. 
Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers. 
For  I  will  be  thy  beadsman,  Valentine. 

Val.  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success  ? 

Pro.  Upon  some  book  I  love,  I  '11  pray  for  thee. 

Val.  That 's  on  some  shallow  story  of  deep  lovo, 
How  youn|~Leandef  cross'd  the  Hellespont. 

Pro.  That 's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love ; 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love.  , ^ 

Val.  T  is  true ;  for  you  ar6  over  boots  in  lo  vo, 
And  yet  you  never  sworn  the  Hellespont. 
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Peo.  Over  the  boots  ?  nay,  give  me  not  tho  Loots. 

Val.  No,  I  will  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not. 

Pro.  What? 

Val.  To  be  in  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans ; 
Coy  looks  with  heart-sore  sighs ;  one  fetding  moment's  mirth 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights: 
If  haply  won,  perhaps  a  hapless  gain ; 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won ; 
However,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit. 
Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished. 

Pro.  So,  by  your  circumstance,  you  eall  me  fooL 

Val.  So,  by  your  circumstance,  I  fear  you  'U  prove. 

Pro.  'T  is  love  you  cavil  at ;  I  am  not  love. 

Val.  Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you: 
And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool, 
Methinks  should  not  be  clionicled  for  wise. 

Pro.  Yet  writers  say,  as  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwedls,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

Val.  And  writers  say,  as  the  most  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow. 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  tum'd  to  folly ;  blasting  in  the  bud,  ' 

Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 
But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee. 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire? 
Once  more  adieu:  my  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipp'd. 

Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Valentine. 

Val.  Sweet  Proteus,  no;  now  let  us  take  our  leave. 
To  Milan  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters, 
Of  thy  success  in  love,  and  what  news  else 
Betideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend ; 
And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine. 

Pro.  All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan ! 

Val.  As  much  to  you  at  home !  and  so,  farewell. 

[Exit  Valentine. 

Pro.  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love: 
He  leaves  his  friends  to  dignify  them  more ; 
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I  leave  myself,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 

;     Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphos'd  me ; 

^       Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time, 

AVar  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought ; 
Made  wit  ^ith  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with  thought. 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir  Proteus,  save  you :  Saw  you  my  master  ? 

Pro.  But  now  he  parted  hence,  to  embark  for  Milan. 

Speed.  Twenty  to  one  then  he  is  shipp'd  already ; 
And  I  have  play'd  the  sheep  in  losing  him. 

Pro.  Indeed  a  sheep  doth  very  often  stray, 
An  if  the  shepherd  be  awhile  away. 
"Seed.  You  conclude  that  my  master  is  a  shepherd  then, 
and  I  a  sheep  ? 

Pro.  I  do. 

Speed.  Why,  then  my  horns  are  his  horns,  whether  1 
wake  or  sleep. 

Pro.  a  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep. 

Speed.  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep. 

Pro.  True ;  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 

Speed.  Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance. 

Pro.  It  shall  go  hard  but  I  '11  prove  it  by  another. 

Speed.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not  the  sheep 
the  shepherd ;  but  I  seek  my  master,  and  my  master  seeks 
not  me:  therefore,  I  am  no  sheep. 

Pro.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd,  the 
shepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  sheep;  thou  for  wages 
foUowest  thy  master,  thy  master  for  wages  follows  not  thee : 
therefore,  thou  art  a  sheep. 

Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  baa. 

Pro.  But  dost  thou  hear  ?  gav'st  thou  my  letter  to  Julia  \ 

Speed.  Ay,  sir ;  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to  her, 

laced  mutton ;  and  she,  a  laced  mutton,  gave  me,  a  lost 
mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour ! 

Pro.  Here 's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  of  muttotja. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharged,  you  were  best  stick 
her. 

Pro,  Nay,  in  that  you  are  astray;  't  were  beat  jioiiud 
you. 
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Speed.  Nay.  sir,  less  than  a  pound  shall  serve  me  for 
carryiDg  your  letter. 

Fko.  You  mistake ;  I  mean  the  pound,  a  pinfold. 

Speed.  From  a  poimd  to  a  pin  ?  fold  it  over  and  over, 
T  is  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  your  lover. 

Pro.  But  what  said  she  ?  did  she  nod  ?  [Speed  nods. 

Speed.  I. 

Pro.  Nod,  I ;  why,  that 's  noddy. 

Speed.  You  mistook,  sir;  I  say,  she  did  nod:  and  you 
ask  me  if  she  did  nod ;  and  I  say,  L 

Pro.  And  that  set  together  is — noddy. 

Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it  together, 
take  it  for  your  pains. 

Pro.  No,  no,  you  shall  have  it  for  bearing  the  letter. 

Speed.  Well,  I  perceive  I  must  be  fain  to  bear  with  you. 

Pro.  Why,  sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  the  letter  very  orderly;  having  nothing 
but  the  word,  noddy,  for  my  pains. 

Pro.  Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 

Speed.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow  purse. 

Pro.  Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief:  what  said  she  ? 

Speed.  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money,  and  the  matter, 
may  be  both  at  once  delivered. 

Pro.  Well,  sir,  here  is  for  your  pains :  What  said  she  ? 

Speed.  Truly,  sir,  I  think  you  '11  hardly  win  her. 

Pro.  Why  ]  Couldst  thou  |>erceive  so  much  from  her  ? 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from  her;  no, 
not  so  much  as  a  ducat  for  delivering  your  letter:  And 
being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  your  mind,  I  fear  she  'U 
prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling  your  mind.  Give  her  no 
token  but  stones ;  for  she  's  as  hard  as  steeL 

Pro.  What  said  she, — nothing? 


Speed.  No,  not  so  much  as — ^"  Take  this  for  thy  pains." 
m  id  litTA-  To  testify  your  boimty,  I  thank  you,  you  have  tesitS^  me  ■, 
"^  Jkuj^yJi     *"  requital  whereof,  henceforth  carry  your  letters  yourself: 


J^Jg,^y^J^yy^Jf  ^        and  so,  sir,  I  '11  commend  you  to  my  master. 
iJ^'^JtJtJjfe!^.        Pro.  Go,  go,  be  gone,  to  save  your  ship  from  wrack; 
•-  Which  cannot  perish,  having  thee  aboard. 

Being  destin'd  to  a  drier  death  on  shore : — 
>  I  must  go  find  some  better  messenger ; 
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I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines, 

Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  n. — The  same.     Garden  of  Julia'*  J/ouse, 
Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Wouldst  thou  then  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  madam ;  so  you  stumble  not  unheedfully. 

Jul.  Of  all  the  fair  resort  of  gentlemen, 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me. 
In  thy  opinion,  which  is  worthiest  love? 

Luc.  Please  you,  repeat  their  names,  I  '11  show  my  mind  J 
According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill.  ' 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  fair  sir  Eglamour? 

Luc.  As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat  and  fine ; 
But,  were  I  you,  he  never  should  be  mine. 

Jul.  Wliat  think'st  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatio  ? 

Luc.  "Well  of  his  wealth ;  but  of  himselfJ*Sop8a 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Proleust 

Luc.  Lord,  Lord !  to  see  what  folly  ceigns  in  us ! 
'   Jul.  How  now!  what  means  this  passion  at  his  name? 

Luc.  Pardon,  dear  madam;  't  is  a  passing  shame, 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am, 
Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 

Jul.  Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest? 

Luc.  Then  thus:  of  many  good  I  think  him  best. 

Jul.  Your  reason? 
/     Luc.  I  havgji^other  but  a  wonian's  reasonj_ 
1 1  think  him  so,  because  1  think  him_so.~'~ 

"Jul.  And  wouldst  thou  nave  me  cast^y  love  on  hiin  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  cast  away. 

Jul.  Why,  he  of  all  the  rest  hath  never  mov'd  me. 

Luc.  Yet  he  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best  loves  ye. 

Jul.  His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but  small. 

Lua  Fire  that 's  closest  kept  bums  most  of  all. 

Jul.  They  do  not  love  that  do  not  show  their  love. 

Lvc  0,  they  love  least  that  let  men  know  their  love. 

J  ul.  I  would  I  knew  his  mind. 

Luc.  PoiTiso  th»s  paper,  niaduni 
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Jul.  "To  Julia," — Say,  from  whom? 

Luc.  That  the  conteuts  will  show. 

Jul.  Say,  say;  who  gave  it  thee? 

Lua  Sir  Yalentine^s  page;  and  sent,  I  think,  fix>m  Proteus : 
He  would  have  given  it  you,  but  I,  being  in  the  way. 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it ;  pardon  the  fault,  I  pray. 

Jul.  Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker! 
liare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines? 
To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth  ? 
Now,  trust  me,  *t  is  an  office  of  great  worth. 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper,  see  it  be  returned ; 
Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight. 

Luc.  To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than  hate. 

Jul.  Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Luc.  That  you  may  ruminate.        [KciL 

Jul.  And  yet,  I  would  I  had  o*erlook'd  the  letter. 
It  were  a  sluune  to  call  her  back  again. 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What  fool  is  she,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid, 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view ! 
Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  "  No  "  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  profferer  construe  "  Ay." 
Fie,  fie !  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love, 
ITiat,  like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse, 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod! 
How  churlishly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence, 
When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here ! 
How  angorly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown, 
When  inward  joy  enforc'd  my  heart  to  smile ! 
My  penance  is,  to  call  Lucetta  back, 
And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past: — 
What  ho!  Lucetta! 

He-Writer  LucErrA. 

Luc.  What  would  your  ladyship! 

Jul.  Is  't  near  dinner-time? 

Luc.  I  would  it  were; 

That  you  might  kilj  your  stomach  on  your  meat, 
And  not  upon  your  maad. 
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Jdl.        What  is 't  that  you 

Took  up  so  gingerly  ? 

Luo.  Nothing. 

Jul.  Why  didst  thou  stoop  then  ? 

Lua  To  take  a  paper  up  that  I  let  fiedL 

Jul.  And  is  that  paper  nothing? 

Lua  Nothing  concerning  mo 

Jul.  Then  let  it  lie  for  those  that  it  concerns. 

Lua  Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  concerns, 
Unless  it  have  a  false  interpreter. 

Jul.  Some  love  of  yours  hath  writ  to  you  ih  rhyme. 

Lua  That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune: 
Give  me  a  note:  your  ladyship  can  set 

Jul.  As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible: 
Best  sing  it  to  the  tutie  of  "  Light  o*  love." 

Lua  It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 

Jul.  Heavy  ?  belike  it  hath  some  burthen  then. 

Lua  Ay ;  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you  sing  it. 

Jul.  And  why  not  you  ? 

Lua  I  cannot  reach  so  high. 

Jul.  Let 's  see  your  song; — How  now,  minion? 

Lua  Keep  tune  there  still,  so  you  will  sing  it  out: 
And  yet,  methiuks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 

Jul.  You  do  not? 

Luc.  No,  madam ;  't  is  too  sharp. 

Jul.  You,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 

Luc.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat,  • 

And  mar  the  concord  with  too  hajrsh  a  descant : 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  song. 

Jul.  The  mean  is  drown'd  with  your  unruly  base. 

Luc.  Indeed,  I  bid  the  base  for  Proteua 

Jul.  This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 
Here  is  a  coil  with  protestation! —  [Tears  die  letter , 

Go,  get  you  gone;  and  let  the  papers  lie: 
You  would  be  fingering  them,  to  anger  me. 

Luc.  She  m^es^it  strange ;  but  ^e  would  be  best  pleas'd 
To  be  ji^^PTwi^jmother  letter.  [Exit 

'  Tul.  Nay,  would  I  were  so  anger'd  with  the  same! 
O  hateful  hands,  to  tear  such  loving  words! 
Injurious  wasps!  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey, 
VOL,  IV.  82 
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And  kill  the  bees,  that  yield  it,  with  your  stings ! 

I  *11  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends. 

Look,  here  is  writ — "kind  Julia:" — unkind  Julia! 

As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 

I  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones, 

Trampling  contemptuously  on  thy  disdain. 

And,  here  is  writ— -"  love-wounded  Proteus:" — 

Poor  wounded  name !  my  bosom,  as  a  bed. 

Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heal'd ; 

And  thus  I  search  it  with  a  sovereign  kiss. 

But  twice,  or  thrice,  was  Proteus  written  down: 

Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away, 

Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter, 

Except  mine  own  name :  that  some  whirlwind  bear 

Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock. 

And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea ! 

Lo,  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ, — 

**  Poor  forlorn  Proteus,  passionate  Proteus, 

To  the  sweet  Julia;"  that  I  *11  tear  away; 

And  yet  I  will  not,  sith  so  prettily 

He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names; 

Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another: 

Now  kiss,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  wiU. 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  Madam,  dinner  is  ready,  and  your  father  stays. 

Jul.  Well,  let  us  go. 

Luc.  What,  shall  these  papers  lie  like  tell-tales  here  ? 

Jul.  If  you  respect  them,  best  to  take  them  up. 

Luc.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down : 
Yot  here  they  shall  not  lie,  for  catching  cold. 

Jul.  I  see  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them. 

liUC.  Ay,  madam,  you  may  say  what  sights  you  see ; 
I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink. 

Jul.  Come,  come,  will 't  please  you  go  ?  [Eseuitl 

SCENE  III. — The  same,     A  Boom  in  Antonio**  House. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Panthino. 
Ant.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad  talk  was  that. 
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Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister? 

Pan.  *T  was  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 

Ant.  Why,  what  of  him  1 

Pan.  He  wonder'd  that  your  lordship 

Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home; 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation, 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out: 
Some,  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there* 
Some,  to  discover  islands  far  away; 
Some,  to  the  studious  universities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises. 
He  said  that  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet: 
And  did  request  me  to  importune  you, 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home, 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age. 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Ant.  Nor  need'st  thou  much  importune  me  to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  consider'd  well  his  loss  of  time ; 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man, 
Not  being  tried  and  tutor'd  in  the  world: 
I  Experience  is  by  industry  achieved, 
I  And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time : 
Then,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  him  ? 

Pan.  I  think  your  lordship  is  not  ignorant, 
llow  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court. 

Ant.  I  know  it  well. 

Pan.  'T  were  good,  I  think,  your  lordship  sent  him  thither: 
There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments. 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen ; 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise, 
Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth. 

Ant.  I  like  thy  counsel;  well  hast  thou  advis'd: 
And,  that  thou  mayst  perceive  how  well  1  like  it. 
The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known :     • 
Even  with  the  speediest  expedition, 
I  will  despatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court. 

Pan.  To-morrow,  may  it  please  you,  don  Alphonso, 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem, 
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Are  jouraeying  to  salute  the  emperor, 
Aiid  to  commeiK^  their  service  to  his  will 

Ant.  Good  company;  with  them  shall  Proteus  go: 
And, — in  good  time. — Now  will  we  break  with  him. 

ErUer  Proteus. 

Pro.  Sweet  love!  sweet  lines!  sweet  life  I 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn : 
0,  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves. 
To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents ! 
0,  heavenly  Julia! 

Ant.  How  now?  what  letter  are  you  reading  there? 
.     .      I      Pro.  May  *t  please  your  lordship,  't  is  a  word  or  two 
ijLX.  \    *  J  Of  commendation  sent  from  Valentine, 

/  Delivered  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Ant.  Lend  me  the  letter;  let  me  see  what  news. 

Pro.  There  is  no  news,  my  lord;  but  that  he  writes 
How  happily  he  lives,  how  well-belov'd, 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor; 
Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 

Ant.  And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish  ? 

Pro.  As  one  relying  on  your  lordship's  will, 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wish. 

Ant.  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish : 
Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed ; 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 
I  am  resolv'd  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
With  Valentinus  in  the  emperor's  court; 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
Like  exhibition  thou  shalt  have  from  me. 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go: 
Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided ; 
Please  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 

Ant.  Look,  what  thou  want'st  shall  be  sent  after  thee: 
No  more  of  stay ;  to-morrow  thou  must  go. — 
Come  on,  Panthino ;  you  shall  be  employ'd 
To  hasten  on  his  expedition.  [Exeunt  Akt.  and  Pan 

Pro.  Thus  have  I  shunn'd  the  fire,  for  fear  of  burning; 
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And  drencli'd  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am  drown'd: 
I  fear'd  to  show  my  father  Julia's  letter, 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love ; 
And  with,  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love. 
O,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ;    ^ 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away ! 

Re-eiUer  Paitthino. 

Pan.  Sir  Proteus,  your  father  calls  for  you; 
He  is  in  baste;  therefore,  1  pray  you,  go. 

Pro.  Why,  this  it  is !  my  heart  accords  thereto ; 
And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers.  No.  [ExeunL 


ACT   II. 

SCENE  I. — ^Milan.     A  Room  in  the  Duke'<  Palace, 
Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir,  your  glove. 

Val.  Not  mine ;  my  gloves  are  on. 

Speed.  Why,  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is  but  one. 

VaIj.  Ha !  let  me  see :  ay,  give  it  me,  it 's  mine : — 
Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divuie  I 
Ah  Silvia!  Silvia! 

Speed.  Madam  Silvia!  madam  Silvia! 

Val.  How  now,  sirrah  1 

Speed.  She  is  not  within  hearing,  sir. 

Val.  Why,  sir,  who  bade  you  call  her  ? 

Speed.  Your  worship,  sir ;  or  else  I  mistook. 

Val.  Well,  you  'U  still  be  too  forward. 

Speed.  And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too  slow 

Val.  Go  to,  sir;  tell  me,  do  you  know  madam  Silvia  ? 

SPEm  She  that  your  worship  loves  ? 

Val.  Why,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  by  these  special  marks:  First,  you  have  ^ 
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learned,  like  sir  Proteus,  to  wreath  your  arms  like  a  male- 
content;  to  relish  a  love-song,  like  a  robin-redbreast;  to 
walk  alone,  like  one  that  had  the  pestilence ;  to  sigh,  hke  a 
schoolboy  that  had  lost  his  A.B.C. ;  to  weep,  like  a  young  wench 
that  had  buried  her  grandam;  to  fast,  like  one  that  takes 
diet ;  to  watch,  like  one  that  fears  robbing ;  to  speak  puling, 
like  a  beggar  at  JIallowmas.  You  were  wont,  when  you 
laughed,  to  crow  like  a  cock ;  when  you  walked,  to  walk  like 
one  of  the  lions;  when  you  fasted,  it  was  presently  after 
dinner ;  when  you  looked  sadly,  it  was  for  want  of  money : 
and  now  you  are  metamorphosed  with  a  mistress,  that, 
when  I  look  on  you,  I  can  hardly  think  you  my  master. 

Yal.  Are  all  these  things  perceived  in  me? 

Speed.  They  are  all  perceived  without  ye. 

Yal.  Without  me  ?  they  cannot. 

Speed.  Without  you?  nay,  that 's  certain,  for  without 
you  were  so  simple,  none  else  would:  but  you  are  so  with- 
out these  follies,  that  these  follies  are  within  you,  and  shine 
through  you  like  the  water  in  an  urinal ;  that  not  an  eye  that 
sees  you  but  is  a  physician  to  comment  on  your  malady. 

Yal.  But  teU  me,  dost  thou  know  my  lady  Silvia? 

Speed.  She  tht^t  you  gaze  on  so,  as  she  sits  at  supper  ? 

Yal.  Hast  thou  observed  that  ?  even  she  I  mean. 

Speed.  Why,  sir,  I  know  her  not. 

Yal.  Dost  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on  her,  and  yet 
know'st  her  not  ? 

Speed.  Is  she  not  hard  favoured,  sir  ? 

Yal.  Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  well  favoured. 

Speed.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 

Yal.  What  dost  thou  know? 

Speed.  That  she  is  not  so  fair  as  (of  you)  well  favoured. 

Yal.  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  but  her  favour 
infinite. 

Speed.  That 's  because  the  one  is  painted,  and  the  other 
out  of  all  count 

Yal.  How  painted?  and  how  out  of  count? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  so  painted,  to  make  her  fair,  that  no 
man  counts  of  her  beauty. 

Yal.  How  esteemest  thou  me?  I  account  of  her  beauty. 

Speed.  You  never  saw  her  since  she  was  deformed. 
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Val.  How  long  hath  she  been  deformed  ? 
Speed.  Ever  since  you  loved  her. 

Val.  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her;  and  still  I 
Bee  her  beautiful. 

Speed.  If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her. 

Speed.  Because  love  is  blind.  O,  that  |yu  had  mine  eyes ; 
or  your  own  eyes  had  the  lights  they  were  wont  to  have 
when  you  chid  at  sir  Proteus  for  going  ungartered! 

Val.  What  should  I  see  then? 

Speed.  Your  own  present  folly,  and  her  passing  defor- 
mity: for  he,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to  garter  his 
hose;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot  see  to  put  on  your 
hose. 

Val.  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love ;  for  last  morning 
you  could  not  see  to  wipe  my  shoes. 

Speed.  True,  sir;  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed:  I  thauk 
you,  you  swinged  me  for  my  love,  which  makes  me  the 
bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

Val.  In  conclusion,  I  stand  aflfected  to  her. 

Speed.  I  would  you  were  set;  so  your  affection  would 
cease. 

Val.  Last  night  she  enjoined  me  to  write  some  hues  to 
one  she  loves. 

Speed.  And  have  you  1 

Val.  I  have. 

Speed.  Are  they  not  lamely  writ  1 

Val.  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them; — Peace! 
here  she  comes. 

BrUer  Silvia. 

Speed.  O  excellent  motion !  0  exceeding  puppet ! 
Now  will  he  interpret  to  hen 

Val.  Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  good-mqiTasK§:__ 
^,_Speed.  0,  *give  ye  good  ev'n !  ^ere^^^J^iffion^of^man' 
T^SS^  [Aside 

SiL.  Sir  Valentine  and  servant,  to  you  two  thousand. 

Speed.  He  should  give  her  interest,  and  she  gives  it  him. 

Val.  As  you  enjuin'd  me,  I  have  writ  your  letter, 
Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  yours  • 
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Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in, 
liut  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyship. 

SiL.  I  thank  you,  gentle  servant :  't  is  very  clerkly  done. 

Yal.  Now  trust  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly  off; 
For,  heing  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 

BOi.  Perchance ^u  think  too  much  of  so  much  pains? 

Val.  No,  madam ;  so  it  stead  you,  I  will  write, 
Please  you  command,  a  thousand  times  as  much : 
And  yet, — 

SiL.  A  pretty  period !  Well,  I  guess  the  sequel ; 
And  yet  I  will  not  name  it; — and  yet  I  care  not; — 
And  yet  take  this  again; — and  yet  I  thank  you ; 
Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

Speed.  And  yet  you  will ;  and  yet  another  yet.       [Aside, 

Yal.  What  means  your  ladyship  ?  do  you  not  like  it  1 

SiL.  Yes,  yes ;  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ : 
But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again ; 
Nay,  take  them. 

Yal.  Madam,  they  are  for  you. 

SiL.  Ay,  ay,  you  writ  them,  sir,  at  my  request; 
Eut  1  will  none  of  them ;  they  are  for  you : 
T  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 

Yal.  Please  you,  I  '11  write  your  ladyship  anotbei. 

SiL.  And  when  it 's  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it  over: 
And  if  it  please  you,  so;  if  not,  why  so. 

Val.  If  it  please  me,  madam !  what  then  ? 

SiL.  Why,  if  it  please  you,  take  it  for  your  labour. 
Ajid  so  good  morrow,  servant.  [Exit  Silvia. 

Speed.  0  jest  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible. 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a 'steeple ! 
My  master  sues  to  her;  and  she  hath  taught  her  suitor. 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
O  excellent  device !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better. 
That  my  master,  being  scribe,  to  himself  should  write  the 
letter? 

Val.  How  now,  sir?  what  are  you  reasoning  with  your- 
self t 

Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhyming;  't  is  you  that  have  the  rear 
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Val.  To  do  what? 

Speed.  To  be  a  spokesman  from  madam  Silvia. 

Ymu  To  whom? 

Speed.  To  yourself :  why,  she  wooes  you  by  a  figure. 

Val.  What  figure? 

Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  should  say. 

Val.  Why,  she  hath  not  writ  to  me  ? 

Speed.  What  needs  she,  when  she  hath  made  you  write  to 
yourself?     Why,  do  you  not  perceive  the  jest? 

Val.  No,  believe  me. 

Speed.  No  believing  you,  indeed,  sir:  But  did  you  per- 
ceive her  earnest  ? 

Val.  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry  word. 

Speed.  Why,  she  hath  given  you  a  letter. 

Val.  That 's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed.  And  that  letter  hath  she  delivered,  and  there  an 
end. 

Val.  I  would  it  were  no  worse. 

Speed.  I  '11  warrant  you  't  is  as  well. 
For  often  have  yoAi  writ  to  her;  and  she,  in  modesty, 
Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again  reply ; 
Or  fearing'  else  some  messenger,  that  might  her  mind  dis- 
cover, 
Herself  hath  taught  her  love  himself  to  write  unto  her 

lover. — 
All  this  I  speak  in  print,  for  in  print  I  found  it. — 
Why  muse  you,  sir?  't  is  dinner-time. 

Val.  I  have  dined. 

Speed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  sir;  though  the  cameleon  Love  can 
feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am  nourished  by  my  victuals, 
and  would  fain  have  meat.  0,  be  not  like  your  mistress : 
be  moved,  ]je  moved.  [R^jetirU 

SCENE  II, — Verona.     A  Room  in  Julia'«  IIoux. 
Enter  Proteus  and  Julia. 


Pro.  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 

Jul.  I  must,  where  is  no  remedy. 

Pro.  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  retuiiL 
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Jul.  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  sooner : 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake.  [Giving  a  ring. 

Pro.  Why,  then  we  11  make  exchange ;   here,  take  yc )ii 
this. 

Jul.  And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss. 

Pro.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy ; 
And  when  that  hour  o'erslips  me  in  the  day, 
Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake, 
The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mischance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfulness ! 
My  father  stays  my  coming ;  answer  not ; 
The  tide  is  now :  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears ; 
That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should:       [Exit  Juua. 
I  Julia,  farewell. — What !  gone  without  a  word  ? 
Ay,  so  true  love  should  do :  it  cannot  speak ; 
;  For  truth  hath  better  deeds  than  words  to  grace  it. 

EiUer  Panthino. 

Pan.  Sir  Proteus,  you  are  stay'd  for.  Sfc^^^^*^^,  /  5,  £/pi. 
Pro.  Go ;  I  come  I  come : —  • 

Alas !  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb.  [  Exeunt 

SCENE  III.— The  same,     A  Street. 

Enter  Launce,  leading  a  Dog, 

Laun.  Nay,  't  will  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done  weeping ; 
all  the  kind  of  the  Launces  have  this  very  fault :  1  have 
received  my  proportion,  like  the  prodigious  son,  and  am 
going  with  sir  Proteus  to  the  imperial's  court.  I  think 
Crab  my  dog  be  the  sourest-natured  dog  that  lives:  my 
mother  weeping,  my  father  wailing,  my  sister  crying,  our 
/(  maid  howling,  our  cat  wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our  house 
in  a  great  perplexity,  yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted  cur  shed 
one  tear:  he  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebble-stone,  and  has  no 
more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog :  a  Jew  would  have  wept  to 
have  seen  our  ^rting ;  why,  my  grandam,  having  no  eyes, 
look  you,  wept  herself  blind  at  my  parting.  Nay,  I  '11  show 
you  the  manner  of  it:  This  shoe  is  my  father; — no,  this 
left  shoe  is  my  father;  no,  no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  mother j 
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— naj,  that  cannot  be  so  neither : — yes,  it  is  so,  it  is  so ;  it 
hath  the  worser  sole.  This  shoe,  with  the  hole  in  it,  is  my 
mother,  and  this  my  ^ather ;  A  vengeance  on  *t  I  there  *t  is : 
now,  sir,  this  staff  is  my  sister;  for,  look  you,  she  is  as 
white  as  a  lily,  and  as  small  as  a  wand:  this  hat  is  Nan, 
our  maid;  I  am  the  dog: — ^no,  the  dog  is  himself  and  I  am 
the  dog, — 0,  the  dog  is  me,  and  I  am  myself;  ay,  so,  so. 
Now  come  I  to  my  father;  "Father,  your  blessing;*'  now 
should  not  the  shoe  speak  a  word  for  weeping;  now  should 
I  kiss  my  father;  well,  he  weeps  on: — now  come  I  to  my 
mother,  (0,  that  she  could  speak  now !)  like  a  wood  woman ; 
— well,  I  kiss  her; — why,  there  't  is;  here  's  my  mothers 
breath  up  and  down;  now  come  I  to  my  sister;  mark  the 
moan  she  makes:  now  the  dog  all  this  while  sheds  not  a 
tear,  nor  speaks  a  word ;  but  see  how  I  lay  the  dust  with 
my  tears. 

BrUer  Panthino. 

Pan.  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard ;  thy  master  is  shipped, 
and  thou  art  to  post  after  with  oars.  What 's  the  matter? 
why  weep'st  thou,  man  ?  Away,  ass ;  you  '11  lose  the  tide  if 
you  tarry  any  lolgcr. 

Laun.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  tied  were  lost ;  for  it  is  the 
unkindest  tied  that  ever  man  tied. 

Pan.  What 's  the  unkindest  tide  ? 

Laun.  Why,  he  that  's  tied  here ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pan.  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou  It  lose  the  flood;  and,  in 
losing  the  flood,  lose  thy  voyage ;  and,  in  losing  thy  voyage, 
lose  thy  master ;  and,  in  losing  thy  master,  lose  thy  service ; 
and,  in  losing  thy  service, — ^Why  dost  thou  stop  my  mouth  ? 

Lattn.  For  fear  thou  shouldst  lose  thy  tongue. 

Pan.  Where  should  1  lose  my  tongue? 

Laun.  In  thy  tale. 

Pan.  In  thy  taU? 

Laun.  Lose  the  tide,  and  the  voyage,  and  the  master,  and 
the  service,  and  the  tied!  Why,  man,  if  the  river  were 
dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my  tears ;  if  the  wind  were 
down,  I  could  drive  the  boat  with  my  sighs. 

Pan.  Come,  come  away,  man;  I  was  sent  to  call  thee. 

Laun.  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  darest. 
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Pan.  Wilt  thou  go? 

Laun.  Well,  I  will  go.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  IV.— Milan.     A  Room  in  the  Duke'«  Palace. 

Enter  Valentinb,  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 

SiL.  Servant! 
Val.  Mistress. 

StTSED.  Master,  sir  Thurio  frowns  on  you. 
Val.  Ay,  boy,  it  's  for  love. 
Speed.  Not  of  you. 
Val.  Of  my  mistress  then. 
SrEED.  *T  were  good  you  knocked  him. 
Siu  Servant,  you  are  sad. 
Val.  Indeed,  madam,  I  seem  so. 
Thu.  Seem  you  that  you  are  not? 
Val.  Haply  1  do. 
Thu.  So  do  counterfeits. 
Val.  So  do  you. 

Thu.  What  seem  I  that  I  am  not? 
Val.  Wise. 

Thu.  What  instance  of  the  contrary  ?     ♦ 
Val.  Your  folly. 

Thu.  And  how  quote  you  my  folly  ? 
Val.  I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 
Thu.  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 
Val.  Well,  then,  I  '11  double  your  folly. 
Thu.  How? 

Sil.  What,  angry,  sir  Thurio?  do  you  change  colour? 
Val.  Qive  him  leave,  madam ;  he  is  a  kind  of  cameloon. 
Thu.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood,  than 
live  in  your  air. 

Val.  You  have  said,  sir. 
Thu.  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 
Val^  I  knowjt_well,  sir;  you  always  end  ere  you  begin. 
*      Sil  A^^^^__Yo\[ej   of    words,   gentlemen,   and    <[Uickty 
^   I  BhoUff.  ^  " 

Val.  'T  is  indeed,  madam ;  wc  thank  the  giver. 

Sxu  Who  is  that,  servant  ? 

Val.  Yourself,  sweet  lady;  for  you  gave  the  fire: 
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Sir  Thurio  borrows  hia  wit  from  your  lad78hip*s  looks, 
And  spends  what  he  borrows,  kindly,  in  your  oompaoy. 
)       Thu.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me,  I  shall 
I   make  your  wit  bankrupt. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  sir:  you  have  an  exchequer  of  words. 
And,  I  think,  no  other  treasiire  to  give  your  followers; 
For  it  appears,  by  their  bare  liveries. 
That  they  live  by  your  bare  words. 

SHi.  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more ;  here  comes  my  Either. 

BrUerDuKE, 

Duke.  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  hard  beset. 
Sir  Valentine,  your  father  is  in  good  health: 
What  say  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 
Of  much  good  news  ? 

Val.  My -lord,  I  will  be  thankful 

To  any  happy  messenger  from  thence. 

DoKE.  Know  you  don  Antonio,  your  countryman  ? 

Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation. 
And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed. 

Duke.  Hath  he  not  a  son  ? 

Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  son  that  well  deserves 
The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father. 

DuKK  You  know  him  well  ? 

Val.  I  knew  him,  as  myself;  for  from  our  infancy 
We  have  convers*d  and  spent  our  hours  together: 
J  And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant, 
\  Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection. 
Yet  hath  sir  Proteus,  for  that 's  his  name, 
Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days;   ^ 
but  his  experienceold; 


His^ears  but^^yggj  

I  His  head ^^meiJow^  but  his  judgmentjripe; 
/  And,  in  a  word7(tbr  iar  behind  nis  woftE 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow,) 
He  is  complete  in  feature,  and  in  mind. 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentlemim. 

Duke.  Beshrew  me,  sir,  but  if  he  make  this  good. 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress'  love. 
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As  meet  to  be  au  emperor*s  counsellot. 
Well,  sir;  this  gentlemau  is  come  to  me, 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates ; 
And  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  awhile . 
I  think  't  is  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

Val.  Should  I  have  wish'd  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 

DtJKB.  Welcome  him  then  according  to  his  woiih ; 
Silvia,  I  speak  to  you:  and  you,  sir  Thurio: — 
For  Valentine,  I  need  not  'cite  him  to  it: 
I  will  send  him  hither  to  you  presently.  [Exit  Dikk 

Val.  This  is  the  gentleman  I 'told  your  ladyship 
Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  crystal  looks. 

S£L.  Belike,  that  now  she  hath  enfranchised  them, 
UjH)n  some  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

Val.  Nay,  sure  I  think  she  holds  them  prisoners  still. 

SiL.  Nay,  then  he  should  be  blind ;.  and,  being  blind. 
How  could  he  see  his  way  to  seek  out  you? 

Val.  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 

Thu.  They  say  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all — 

Val.  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself; 
Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 

Enter  Proteus. 

SiL.  Have  done,  have  done ;  here  comes  tlio  gentleman. 

Val.  Welcome,  dear  Proteus ! — Mistress,  I  beseech  you, 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour. 

SlL.  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither. 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wish'd  to  hear  from. 

Val.  Mistress,  it  is :  sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow  servant  to  your  ladyship. 

SiL.  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant. 

Pro.  Not  so,  sweet  lady ;  but  too  mean  a  servant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 

Val.  Leave  oflf  discourse  of  disability: — 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  servant. 

Pro.  My  duty  will  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 

SUi.  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed ; 
Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 

Pro.  1  'U  die  on  him  that  says  so,  but  yourself. 
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SiL.  Tliat  you  are  welcdmel 

Pro.  No  ;  that  you  are  worthle8% 

.    Thu.  Madam,  my  lord  your  father  would  speak  with  you. 

SiL.  I  wait  upon  his  pleasure.     Come,  sir  Thurio, 
Gro  with  me:^-once  more,  new  servant,  welcome: 
I  '11  leave  you  to  confer  of  home  affairs ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 

Pro.  We  'U  both  attend  upon  your  ladyship. 

[Exeunt  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 

Val.  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you  came  ? 

Pro.  Your  friends  are' well,  and  have  them  much  com- 
mended. 

Val.  And  how  do  yours? 

Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

Val.  How  does  your  lady?  and  how  thrives  your  love ; 

Pro.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you ; 
I  know  you  joy  not  in  4^  love-discourse. 

Val.  Ay,  Proteus,  but  that  life  is  altered  now: 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love; 
Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punished  mo 
With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans. 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs ; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 
Love  hath  chas'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes. 
And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's  sorrow. 
O,  gentle  Proteus,  Love  's  a  mighty  lord  ; 
And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess. 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction. 
Nor  to  his  service  no  such  joy  on  earth! 
Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love; 
Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep, 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Pro.  Enough ;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye ; 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so  ? 

Val.  Even  she ;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint  ? 

Pro.  No  ;  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon.      ' 

Val.  Call  her  divine. 

Pro.  ^^    IwiUnotflatt       

Val.  Q,  flatj^rjne Jor  love  delists  in  praises^ 

Pbo.  when  1  was  sicis.,  you  gaveme  bitter  i)uis ; 
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And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you. 
^Val.  Then  speak  the  truth  by  her;  if  not  divine, 
7et  let  her  be  a  principality, 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Pro.  Except  my  mistress. 

Val.  Sweet,  except  not  any; 

Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love. 

Pro.  Have  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own? 

Val.  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her  too: 
She  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour, — 
To  bear  my  lady's  train ;  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss. 
And,  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud, 
Disdain  to  root  the  simimer-swelling  flower. 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 

Pro.  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardism  is  this? 

Val.  Pardon  me,  Proteus:  all  I  Q§a  is  nothing 
To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing ; 
She  is  alone. 

Pro.  Then  let  her  alone. 

Val.  Not  for  the  world:  why,  man,  she  is  mine  own ; 
Aiid  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel 
A5  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl, 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee, 
Btxjauso  thou  seest  me  dote  upon  my  love. 
My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes. 
Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge. 
Is  goue  with  her  along;  and  I  must  after, 
1^'or  love,  thou  know'st,  is  full  of  jealousy. 

Pro.  But  she  loves  you? 

Val.  Ay,  and  we  are  betroth'd:  Nay,  moie,  our  marriage 
hour. 
With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight, 
IJetermin'd  of:  how  I  must  climb  her  window; 
The  ladder  made  of  cords ;  and  all  the  meana 
Plotted  and  'greed  on,  for  my  happiness, 
(lood  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
In  these  affairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counsel. 

I*R0.  Go  on  before;  I  shall  inquire  you  forth: 
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X  must  UDto  the  road,  to  disembark 
Some  Decessaries  that  I  needs  must  use; 
And  then  I  'U  presently  attend  you. 

Val.  Will  you  make  haste? 

Pro.  I  will—  [ExU  Vai 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels, 
Or  aaone  nail  by  strength  drives  Wit  another, 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  foiiner  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
Ts  it  her  mien,  or  Valentinus*  praise. 
Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression, 
That  makes  me  reasonless,  to  reason  thus? 
She  is  fair;  and  so  is  Julia,  that  I  love; — 
That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw'd ; 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire. 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 
Methinks,  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold ; 
And  that  I  love  him  not,  as  T  was  wont; 
O !  but  I  love  his  lady  too,  too  much ; 
And  that 's  the  reason  I  love  him  so  little. 
How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice. 
That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her! 
'T  is  but  her  picture  L  have  yet  beheld. 
And  that  hath  dazzled  my  reason's  light ; 
But  when  T  look  on  her  perfections, 
There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind. 
If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will ; 
If  not,  to  compass  her  I  '11  use  my  skill.  [EsiL 

SCENE  Y.—The  same.     A  Street, 
Enter  Speed  afui  Launce. 

Speed.  Launce !  by  mine  honesty,  welcome  to  Milan. 

Laun.  Forswear  not  thyself,  sweet  youth;  for  I  am  not 
welcome.  I  reckon  this  always — that  a  man  is  never 
undone  till  he  be  hanged ;  nor  never  welcome  to  a  place  till 
some  certain  shot  be  paid,  and  the  hostess  say.  Welcome. 

Speed.  Come  on,  you  madcap,  I  '11  to  the  alehouse  with 
you  presently ;  where,  for  one  shot  of  hvepence,  thou  shalt 
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have  five  thousand  welcomes.  But,  sirrah,  how  did  thy 
master  part  with  madam  Julia  J 

Lactn.  J  fairy,  after  they  closed  in  earnest,  they  parted 
very  fairly  in  jest. 

SrEED.  Bat  shall  she  marry  him? 

Laun.  No. 

Spued.  How  then?  shtfl  he  marry  her? 

Laltx.  Noj  neither. 

Speed.  What,  are  they  broken  ? 

La  UN.  Nr>,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fish. 

Spked*  Why  then,  how  stands  the  matter  with  them  ? 

Laun,  Many,  thus;  when  it  stands  well  with  him,  it 
stands  well  with  her. 

Speed.  What  an  ass  art  thou!     I  understand  thee  not. 

La  UN.  Wliat  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  canst  not !  My 
staff  uiidcr.'itjmds  me. 

Speed.  Wliat  thou  say'st? 

Laitn.  Ay,  and  what  I  do,  too:  look  thee,  I  '11  but  lean, 
aiul  Tiiy  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

La  UN,  Why,  stand  under  and  understand  is  all  one. 

Speed.  Bat  tell  me  true,  will 't  be  a  match? 

Laun.  Ask  my  dog:  if  he  say  ay,  it  will;  if  he  say  no,  it 
will;  if  he  shake  his  tail,  and  say  nothing,  it  will. 

Speed.  The  conclusion  is  then,  that  it  will. 

Laun.  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  from  me  but 
liy  a  parable. 

Speed*  T  h  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But,  Launce,  how 
say'st  thou,  tliat  my  master  has  become  a  notable  lover? 

Laun.  I  never  knew  him  otherwise. 

Speed.  Than  how? 

Laun.  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportest  him  to  be. 

Spkkd.  Why,  thou  whoreson  ass,  thou  mistakest  me. 

Laun.  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee,  I  meant  thy  master. 

Speed.  I  tell  thee,  my  master  is  become  a  hot  lover. 

Laun.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  ca^-e  not  though  he  bum  himself 
in  love.  If  thou  wilt,  go  with  me  to  the  alehouse;  if  not, 
thou  art  au  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a 
Christian. 
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Speed.  Why? 

Laun.  Because  thou  hast  not  «o  ranch  charity  in  thee  as 
to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian :  Wilt  thou  go  ? 

Speed.  At  thy  service.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI. — The  same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  love  fidr  Silvia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn : 
And  even  that  power,  which  gave  me  first  my  oath, 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury. 
Love  bade  me  swear,  and  love  bids  me  forswear: 

0  sweet-suggesting  love,  if  thou  hast  sinn'd. 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it. 
At  fii-st  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star, 

But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 
Upheedful  vows  may  heedfully  be  broken ;         ^i 
And  he  wants  wit  that  wants  resolved  will  \ 

i  To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better. — X 
Fie,  fie,  unreverend  tongue!  to  call  her  bad, 
Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferr*d 
With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 
T  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do ; 
But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  should  love. 
Julia  I  lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose : 
If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 
If  I  lose  them,  thus  find  I,  by  their  loss, 
For  Valentine,  myself;  for  Julia,  Silvia. 

1  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend: 
For  love  is  still  most  precious  iu  itself: 

And  Silvia,  witness  Heaven,  that  made  her  ftiir! 
Shows  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope. 
I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive, 
Rememb'ring  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead ; 
And  Valentine  I  '11  hold  an  enemy, 
Aiming  at  Silvia  as  a  sweeter  friend. 
I  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself 
Without  some  treachery  us'd  to  Valentine: — - 
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This  night,  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 

To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber-window ; 

Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor: 

Now  presently  I  *11  give  her  father  notice 

Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended  flight; 

Who,  all  enrag*d,  will  banish  Valentine ; 

For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter: 

But,  Valentine  being  gone,  I  11  quickly  cross, 

By  some  sly  trick,  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding. 

Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift, 

As  thou  hast  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift !  [Eani 

SCENE  VII. — Verona.     A  Room,  in  Julia'*  House. 
Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  Counsel,  Lucetta !  gentle  girl,  assist  me ! 
And,  even  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee, — 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  visibly  character'd  and  engrav'd, —  ^ 

To  lesson  me;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean, 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus. 

Luc.  Alas !  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long. 

Jul.  a  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps ; 
Much  less  shall  she  that  hath  love's  wings  to  fly ; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear. 
Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  sir  Proteus. 

Luc.  Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  return. 

Jul.  O,  know'st  thou  not,  his  looks  are  my  soul's  food  ? 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in. 
By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love. 
Thou  wouldst  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  anow, 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Luc.  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire  : 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage, 
Lest  it  should  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reason 

Jul.  The  more  thou  damm'st  it  up,  the  more  it  burns; 
The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
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Thou  know*st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 

But,  -when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 

He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamell'd  stouefl, 

Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 

He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage; 

And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays,  , 

With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 

Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course; 

I  *11  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream. 

And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step. 

Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love; 

And  there  I  '11  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 

A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

Luc.  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along  ? 
Juii.  Not  hke  a  woman ;  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men : 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page. 

Lua  Why,  then  your  ladyship  must  cut  your  hair. 
Jdl.  No,  girl ;  I  '11  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings. 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  tru^-love  knots : 
To  be  faptastic  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be. 

Liro.  What  fashion,  madam,  shall  1  make  your  breeches  ? 
Jul.  That  fits  as  well  as — "  Tell  me,  good  my  lord. 
What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthingale?" 
Why,  ev'n  what  fashion  thou  best  lik'st,  Lucetta. 

Luc.  You   must    needs    have    them    with   a   cod-piec, 

madam. 
Jul.  Out,  out,  Lucetta!  that  will  be  ill  favoured. 
Luc.  A  round  hose,  madam,  now 's  not  worth  a  pin, 
Unless  you  have  a  cod-piece  to  stick  pins  on. 

Jul.  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly. 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me, 
For  undertaking  so  un  staid  a  joiumey  ? 
I. fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandalis'd. 

Luc.  If  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go  nob. 

Jul.  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 

Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  so. 
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If  Proteus  like  your  journey,  when  you  come, 
No  matter  who  *s  displeas*d,  when  you  are  gone  : 
I  fear  me,  he  will  scarce  be  pleasM  withaL 

Jul.  lliat  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear: 
A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears, 
And  instances  of  infinite  of  love, 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Ldc.  All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 

Jul.  Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect ! 
But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus*  birth : 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate; 
His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud  as  heaven  from  earth. 

Luc.  Pray  Heaven  he  prove  so,  when  you  come  to  him ! 

Jul.  Now,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  do  him  not  that  wron^ 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth : 
Only  deserve  my  love,  by  loving  him ; 
And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of, 
To  furnish  me  upon  my  longing  journey 
All  that  is  mine  1  leave  at  thy  dispose. 
My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation ; 
Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  despatch  me  hence : 
Come,  answer  not,  but  to  it  presently ; 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  [Exeunt. 


.     ACT   III. 

SCENE  I. — ^Milan.  An  Ante-room  in  the  Duke'«  Palace. 
Enter  Duke,  Thumo,  and  Proteus. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  awhile ; 
We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  about.  [Exit  Thurio 

Now,  tell  me,  Proteus,  what 's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Pro.  My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  would  discover, 
The  law  of  friendship  bids  mo  to  conceal : 
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But,  wlien  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 

Done  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am, 

My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that 

Wliich  else  no  worldly  good  should  di-aw  from  me. 

Know,  worthy  prince,  sir  Valentine,  my  friend, 

This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter; 

Mj-self  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 

I  know  you  have  determin'd  to  bestow  her 

On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates ; 

And  should  she  thus  be  stolen  away  from  you. 

It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 

Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  chose 

To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift, 

Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 

A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down. 

Being  imprevented,  to  your  timeless  grave. 

Duke.  Proteus,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honest  care; 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen, 
Haply,  when  they  have  judg'd  me  fast  asleep; 
And  oftentimes  have  purpos'd  to  forbid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court: 
But,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err. 
And  80,  unworthily,  disgrace  the  man, 
(A  rashness  that  I  ever  yet  have  shunn'd,) 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyself  hast  now  disclosed  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  mayst  perceive  my  fear  of  this. 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower. 
The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept; 
And  thence  she  cannot  be  convey'd  away. 

Pro.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devis'd  a  mean 
How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend. 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down ; 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone. 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  presently ; 
Where,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  intercept  him. 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly, 
That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at ; 
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For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend, 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

Pro.  Adieu,  my  lord ;  sir  Valentine  is  coming.         [Exit 

Enter  Valentink. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  fast? 

Val.  Please  it  your  grace,  there  is  a  messenger 
That  stays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends. 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

Duke.  Be  they  of  much  import  ? 

Val.  The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  signify 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court 

Duke.  Nay,  then  no  matter;  stay  with  me  a  while; 
I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  affairs. 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  secret. 
T  is  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  sought 
To  match  my  friend,  sir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  my  lord ;  and,  sure,  the  match 
Were  rich  and  honourable ;  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  quaUties 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter: 
Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to  fancy  him  1 

Duke.  No,  trust  me ;  she  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward, 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty ; 
Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child, 
Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father : , 
And,  may  I  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers, 
Upon  advice,  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her; 
And,  where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherish'd  by  her  child-like  duty, 
I  now  am  full  resolv'd  to  take  a  wife, 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in: 
Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower; 
For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not. 

Val.  What  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do  in  thia? 

Duke.  There  is  a  lady,  sir,  in  Milan,  here, 
Whom  I  affect;  but  she  is  nice,  and  coy. 
And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence: 
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Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 
(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court: 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  changed ;) 
How,  and  which  way,  I  may  bestow  myself, 
To  be  regarded  in  her  sun-bright  eye. 
I       Val.  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words ;  / 
I  Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind, 
j  More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 
I      Dttke.  But  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  I  sent  her. 
'      Val.  a  wom£ui  sometimes  scorns  what  best  contents  her : 
Send  her  anothffr;  never  give  her  o'er ; 
I  For  scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more. 
If  she  do  frown,  't  is  not  in  hate  of  you, 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you: 
If  she  do  chide,  't  is  not  to  have  you  gone ; 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad,  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say: 
For  "get  you  gone,"  she  doth  not  mean  " away:" 
Flatter,  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces ; 
Though  ne'er  so  Mack,  say  they  have  angels'  faces. 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man. 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot 'win  a  woman. 

Duke.  But,  sne  1  mean  is  promis'd  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth; 
And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men, 
That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her. 

Val.  Why,  then  I  would  resort  to  her  by  night 

Duke.  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys  kept  safe 
That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night. 

Val.  What  lets,  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window  ? 

DuKK.  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground : 
And  built  so  shelving,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Val.  Why,  then,  a  ladder,  quaintly  made  of  cords, 
To  cast  up  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks. 
Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower. 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it. 

Duke.  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood. 
Advise  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 

Val.  When  'vould  you  use  it?  pray,  sir,  tell  me  that 
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Duke.  This  very  night;  for  love  is  like  a  child, 
That  loDgs  for  everything  that  he  can  come  bj. 

Val.  By  seven  o'clock  I  'U  get  you  such  a  ladder. 

Duke.  But,  hark  thee;  I  will  go  to  her  alone; 
How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither? 

Val.  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Uuder  a  cloak,  that  is  of  any  length. 

Duke.  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the  turn  ? 

Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  Then  let  me  see  thy  cloak : 

I  11  get  me  one  of  such  another  length.      ^ 

Val.  Why,  any  cloak  will  serve  the  tarn,  my  lord. 

Duke.  How  shall  I  fashion  me  to  wear  a  cloak  ] — 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. — 
What  letter  is  this  same?  What 's  here?— "To  Silvia"? 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding ! 
1  '11  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once.  [Heads. 

"  My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  nightly; 

And  slaves  they  are  to  me,  that  send  them  flying: 
0,  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly. 

Himself  would  lodge,  where  senseless  they  are  lying. 
My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them ; 

While  I,  their  king,  that  thither  them  importune, 
Do  curse  the  grace  that  with  such  grace  hath  bless'd  them^ 

Because  myself  do  want  my  servants'  fortune: 
I  curse  myself,  for  they  are  sent  by  me. 
That  they  should  harbour  where  their  lord  should  be." 

What's  here? 

** Silvia,  this  night  I  will  enfranchise  thee:" 

T  is  so ;  and  here  's  the  ladder  for  the  purpose. 
Why,  Phaeton,  (for  thou  art  Merops'  son,) 
Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car," 
And  with  thy  daring  folly  bum  the  world? 
Wilt  thou  reach  stars,  because  they  shine  on  thee? 
Oo^  base  intruder!  overweening  slave! 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates ; 
And  think  my  patience,  more  than  thy  desert, 
la  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence : 
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Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours, 

Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestow'd  on  thee. 

But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories, 

lionger  than  swiftest  expedition 

Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court, 

By  Heaven,  my  wrath  shall  far  exceed  tbe  love 

I  ever  bore  my  daughter,  or  thyself. 

Be  gone;  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse, 

But,  as  thou  lov'st  thy  Ufe,  make  speed  from  hence. 

[Exit  Duke. 
Yal.  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  livmg  torment? 
To  die,  is  to  be  banish'd  from  myself; 
And  Silvia  is  myself:  banished  from  her, 
Is  self  from  self:  a  deadly  banishment! 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen  ? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by? 
Unless  it  be  to  think  that  she  is  by. 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night. 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale ; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day. 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon : 
She  is  my  essence;  and  I  leave  to  be. 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Foster'd,  illumin'd,  cherished,  kept  alive. 
I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom : 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death ; 
But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Enter  Proteus  and  Launck 

Pro.  Run,  boy,  run,  run,  and  seek  l*iiu  oat. 
Laun.  So-hol  so-ho! 
Pro.  What  seest  thou? 
Laun*  Him  we  go  to  find: 
There  's  not  a  hau:  on  's  head,  but 't  is  a  Valentine. 
Pro.  Valentine? 
Val.  No. 

Pro.  Who  then?  his  spirit? 
Val.  Neither. 
Paa  What  then? 
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Val.  Nothing. 

Laun.  Can  nothing  speak  i  Master,  shall  I  strike  ? 

Pro.  Who  wouldst  thou  strike? 

Laun.  Nothing. 

Pro.  Villain,  forbear. 

Laun.  Why,  sir,  I  11  stnke  nothing:  I  pray  you, — 

Pro.  Sirrah,  I  say,  forbear;  Friend  Valentine,  a  word. 

Val.  My  ears  are  stopp'd,  and  cannot  hear  good  news, 
So  much  of  bad  already  hath  possessed  iheiu. 

Pro.  Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury  mine, 
I  For  they  are  harsh,  untuneable,  and  bad. 

I  Val.  Is  Silvia  dead? 

*  Pro.  No,  VaL^ntine. 

P  Val.  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  sacred  Silvia ! — 

llath  she  forsworn  me  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn  me ! — 
What  is  your  news? 

Laun.  Sir,  there  is  a  proclamation  that  you  are  vanished. 

Pro.  That  thou  art  banished.     0,  that 's  the  news ; 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me,  thy  friend. 

Val.  0, 1  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already. 
And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit. 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay ;  and  she  hath  offer'd  to  the  doom 
(Which^  unreversed,  stands  in  eflfectual  force) 
A^^ea  of  melting  pearlTwEich  some  csil^ tears : 
Those  at  her  father's  chiirlislL  leet  she  tendered ; 

(With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self; 
Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  became  them,. 
As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe: 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up, 
Srid  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears, 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire ; 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die. 
Besides,  her  intercession  chaf  d  him  so. 
When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant, 
That  to  dose  prison  he  commanded  her, 
With  many  bitter  threats  of  'biding  there. 

Val.  No  more;  unless  the  next  word  that  thou  speak 'st 
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Have  some  malignant  power  upon  my  life ; 
If  so,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear, 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour. 

Pro.  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  holp, 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'st 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love ; 
Besides^  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
'Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence : 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  delivered       s^UM»lit2X/?i/^. 
Even  in  the  milk-white  BSsomjofthylove.  '  5.,.^**^  *2.P.a 

The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate :  * Mftt^iffl^'*'*^^^ 
Come,  I  '11  convey  thee  through  the  city  gate; 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love-affairs: 
As  thou  lov*st  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself. 
Regard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

Val.  I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an  if  thou  seest  my  boy, 
Bid  him  make  haste,  and  meet  me  at  the  north  gate. 
Pro.  Go,  sirrah,  find  him  out.     Come,  Valentine. 
Val.  O  my  dear  Silvia!  hapless  Valentine! 

[Ua;eurU  Valentinb  and  PBOTBua 
Laun.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you ;  and  yet  I  have  the  wit 
to  think  my  master  is  a  kind  of  a  knave :  but  that 's  all 
one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave.  He  lives  not  now  that  knows 
me  to  be  in  love:  yet  I  am  in  love;  but  a  team  of  horse 
shall  not  pluck  that  from  me ;  nor  who  't  is  I  love,  and  yet 
't  is  a  woman :  but  what  woman,  I  will  not  tell  myself;  and 
yet 't  is  a  milkmaid ;  yet 't  is  not  a  maid,  for  she  hath  had 
gossips:  yet 't  is  a  maid,  for  she  is  her  master's  maid,  and 
serves  for  wages.  She  hath  more  qualities  than  a  water- 
spaniel, — ^which  is  much  in  a  bare  Christian.  Here  is  the 
catelog  [ptUling  otU  a  paper]  of  her  conditions.  Imprimis, 
"She  can  fetch  and  carry."  Why,  a  horse  can  do  no  more: 
nay,  a  horse  cannot  fetch,  but  only  carry;  therefore  is  she 
better  than  a  jade.  Item,  "She  can  milk;"  look  you,  a 
Bweet  Tirtue  in  a  m^  with  clean  hands. 
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f  ^  ErUer  Speed. 

Speed.  How  now,  signior  Launce?  what  news  with  your 
raasterahip  ? 

Laun.  With  my  master's  ship?  why,  it  is  at  sea. 

Speed.  Well,  your  old  vice  still;  mistake  the  word:  What 
news  then  jn  your  paper? 

Laun.  The  blackest  news  that  ever  thou  heard'st 

Speed.  Why,  man,  how  black? 

Laun.  Why,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed.  Let  me  read  them. 

Laun.  Fie  on  thee,  jolt-head !  thou  canst  not  read. 

Speed.  Thou  liest,  I  can. 

Laun.  I  will  try  thee:  Tell  me  this:  Who  begot  thee? 

Speed.  Marry,  the  son  of  my  grandfather. 

Laun.  0  illiterate  loiterer !  it  was  the  son  of  thy  grand- 
mother: this  proves  that  thou  canst  not  read. 

Speed.  Come,  fool,  come:  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

Laun.  There;  and  St.  Nicholas  be  thy  speed! 

Speed.  Imprimis,  "  She  can  milk." 

Laun.  Ay,  that  she  can. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  brews  good  ale." 

Laun.  And  thereof  comes  the  proverb, — Blessing  of  your 
heart,  you  brew  good  ale. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  can  sew." 

Laun.  That 's  as  much  as  to  say,  can  she  so  ? 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  can  knit." 

Laun.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with  a  wench, 
when  she  can  knit  him  a  stock  ? 

Speed.  Item,  **  She  can  wash  and  scour." 

Laun.  A  special  virtue ;  for  then  sho  need  not  be  washed 
and  scoured. 

Speed.  "  She  can  spin." 

Laun.  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when  she  can 
^pin  for  her  living. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  hath  many  nameless  virtues." 

Laun.  That  *s  as  much  as  to  say,  bastard  virtues ;  thai, 
indeed,  know  not  t^eir  fathers,  and  therefore  have  no  namea 

Speed.  "  Here  follow  her  vices." 
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Laun.  Gose  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.  Item,  ^  She  is  not  to  be  kissed  fastii^,  in  respoct 
of  her  breath." 

Laun.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a  breakfast : 
Bead  on. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  hath  a  sweet  mouth." 

Laun.  That  makes  amends  for  her  sour  breath. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep." 

It 's  uo  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep  not  in  her 


Laun.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  because  I  love  crtmt^^ 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  is  curst." 

Laun.  Well ;  the  best  id,  she  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 

Speed.  "  She  will  often  praise  her  liquor."  • 

Laun.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she  shall :  if  she  will  not^  I 
will ;  for  good  things  should  be  praised. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  is  too  liberal." 

Laun.  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot ;  for  that 's  writ  down 
she  is  slow  of :  of  her  purse  she  shall  not ;  for  that  I  '11  keep 
shut:  now  of  another  thing  she  may;  and  that  cannot  I 
help.     Well,  proceed. 

Speed.  Item,  "She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,  and  more 
foults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults." 

Laun.  Stop  there;  I  '11  have  her:  she  was  mine,  and  not 
mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last  article:  Rehearse  that  once 
more. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit," — 

Laun.  More  hair  than  wit, — it  may  be;  I'll  prove  it: 
The  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,  and  therefore  it  is  more 
than  the  salt ;  the  hair  that  covers  the  wit  is  more  than  the 
wit;  for  the  greatev hides  the  less.     What 's  next? 

Speed.  "  And  more  ^'aults  than  hairs," — 
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Latjn.  That 's  monstrous:  0,  that  that  were  out! 

tJrEED.  "  And  more  wealth  than  faults." 

Laun.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracious:  Well, 
T  11  have  her:  And  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothing  is  im- 
possible,— 

Speed.  What  then  ? 

Laun.  Why,  then  will  I  tell  thee, — ^that  thy  master  stays 
for  thee  at  the  north  gate. 

SpEEH).  For  mel 

Laun.  For  theel  ay:  who  art  thoul  he  hath  stayed  for  a 
better  man  than  thee. 

Sfeed.  And  must  I  go  to  himi 

Laun.  Thou  must  run  to  him,  for  thou  hast  stayed  so 
longj  that  going  will  scarce  serve  the  turn. 

Speed.  Why  didst  not  tell  me  sooner?  'pox  of  your  love- 
Itttcrs!  [Exit, 

Laun.  Now  will  he  be  swinged  for  reading  my  letter:  An 
unmannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  himself  into  secrets! — 
I  'U  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's  correction.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— The  same,     A  Eoom  in  the  Duke'«  Falaoe. 
Enter  Duke  and  Thurio  ;  Proteus  behind. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  but  that  she  will  love  you, 
Now  Valentine  is  banish'd  from  her  sight. 

Tflu.  Since  his  exile  she  hath  despis'd  me  most, 
Fofswom  my  company,  and  rail'd  at  me. 
That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Dtjkb.  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Tienched  in  ice ;  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts, 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot. — 
Hluv  now,  sir  Proteus!  Is  your  countryman, 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone? 

Pho.  Gone,  my  good  lord. 

I^UKE.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  grievously. 

r'flo.  A  httle  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief. 

Duke.  So  I  believe;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  so. — 
Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee 
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(For  thou  bast  showu  some  sign  of  good  desei-t) 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pro.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace, 
Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  grace. 

Duke.  Thou  know'st  how  willingly  I  would  effect 
The  match  between  sir  Thurio  and  my  daughter. 

Pro.  I  do,  my  lord. 

DuKB.  And  aJso,  I  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  she  opposes  her  against  my  wilL 

Pro.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here. 

Duke.  Ay,  and  perversely  she  persevers  so. 
What  might  we  do,  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  sir  Thurio? 

Pro.  The  best  way  is,  to  slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardicfl.^Dd  poor  descent ; 
Three  thiaga.  that  women  hi^y  hold_m  hate. 

Ddke.  Ay,  but  she^lEi^Thaib  it'is  spoke  in  hate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it: 
Therefore  it  must,  with  circumstance,  be  spoken 
By  one  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke.  Then  you  must  undertake  to  slander  him. 

Pro.  And  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loth  to  do : 
*T  is  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman ; 
Especially,  against  his  very  friend. 

Duke.  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage  him, 
Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him ; 
Therefore  the  office  is  indifferent. 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  yoiu:  friend. 

Peio.  You  have  prevail'd,  my  lord:  if  I  can  do  it. 
By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise. 
She  shall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But,  say  this  weed  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  sir  Thurio. 

Thu.  ITierefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  him, 
Lest  it  should  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none. 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me ; 
Which  must  be  done  by  praising  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  dispraise  sir  Valentine. 

Duke.  And,  Proteus,  we  dare  trust  you  in  this  kind; 
Beoause  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report, 
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You  are  already  love's  firm  votary, 

And  cannot  soon  revolt  and  change  your  mind. 

Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access 

Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large; 

For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy, 

And,  for  your  friend's  sake,  will  be  glad  of  you ; 

Where  you  may  temper  her,  by  your  persuasion, 

To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do,  I  will  eflfect: — 
Btit  you,  sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough; 
You  must  lay  lime,  to  tangle  her  desires. 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Duke.  Ay,  much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poesy. 

Pro.  Say  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart. 
Write  till  your  ink  be  dry ;  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again;  and  frame  some  feeling  line. 
That  may  discover  such  integrity: 
For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  sinews; 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones, 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Poraake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  your  dire  lamenting  elegies. 
Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber- window. 
With  some  sweet  concert:  to  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump;  the  night's  dead  silence 
Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance 
TluSj  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her. 

Duke,  This  discipline  shows  thou  hast  been  in  love. 

Thu.  And  thy  advice  this  night  I  'U  put  in  practice. 
Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver. 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently 
To  aort  some  gentlemen  well  skill'd  in  music: 
I  Lave  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn, 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 

Ddkb.  About  it,  gentlemen. 

Pbo.  We  '11  wait  upon  your  grace  till  after  supper ; 
And  afterward  determine  our  proceedings. 

DcTKB.  Even  now  about  it ;  I  will  pardon  you.        [JSareunL 
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ACT   IV. 

SCENE  L — A  Forest,  near  Mantua. 
Enter  certain  Outlaws. 

1  Out.  Fellows,  stand  fast ;  I  see  a  passenger. 

2  Out.  If  there  be  ten,  shrink  not,  but  down  with  'em. 

ErUer  Valentine  cmd  Speed. 

3  Out.  Stand,  sir,  and  throw  us  that  you   have  about 

you ; 
If  not,  we  '11  make  you  sit,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed.  Sir,  we  are  undone !  these  are  the  villains 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 

Val.  My  friends, — 

1  Out.  That 's  not  so,  sir;  we  are  your  enemies. 

2  Out.  Peace !  we  11  hear  him. 

3  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we;   for  he  is  a  proper 

man! 
Val.  Then  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth  to  lose : 
A  man  I  am  cross'd  with  adversity: 
My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments. 
Of  which  if  you  should  here  disfumish  me, 
You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 

2  Out.  Whither  travel  you  ? 
Val.  To  Verona. 

1  Out.  Whence  came  you? 
Val.  From  Milan. 

3  Out.  Have  you  long  sojoum'd  there  ? 

Val.  Scaasxaxteen  months;  and  longer  might  havestay*d, 
If  crooked  iMaae  had  not  thwarted  me. 

1  Out.  What,  were  you  banish*d  thence  ? 
Val.  I  was. 

2  Out.  For  what  offence? 

Val.  For  that  which  now  torments  me  to  rehearse : 
1  kill'd  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  repent ; 
But  yet  I  slew  him  manfully  in  fight. 
Without  false  vantage,  or  base  treachery. 

1  Out.  Why,  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  so: 
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But  were  you  banish'd  for  so  small  a  fault  ? 
Yal.  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a  doom. 

1  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues  ? 

Val.  My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy ; 
Or  else  I  often  had  been  miserable. 

3  Out.  By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat  friar^ 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  faction! 

J  Out.  We  11  have  him ;  sirs,  a  word. 

Hpeed.  Master,  be  one  of  them ; 
[t  id  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery. 

Val.  Peace,  villain! 

2  Out.  Tell  us  this :  have  you  anything  to  take  to  ? 
Val.  Nothing  but  my  fortune. 

3  Out.  Know  then,  that  some  of  us  are  gentlemen, 
f5ach  as  the  fury  of  ungovem'd  youth 

Tliruat  from  the  company  of  awful  men 
it  vself  was  from  Verona  banished, 
Foi-  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady, 
An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke. 

2  Out.  And  I  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman. 
Whom,  in  my  mood,  I  stabb'd  unto  the  heart. 

1  Out.  And  I,  for  such  like  petty  crimes  as  these. 

But  to  the  purpose, — for  we  cite  our  faults, 

TLut  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawless  lives. 

And,  partly,  seeing  you  are  beautified 

With  goodly  shape ;  and  by  your  own  report 

A  linguist;  and  a  man  of  such  perfection, 
jU^hiM*^^  -^s  wa  do  in  our  quality  much  want; —      S^^c/^aji^I-i.Mii/^ 
f^~  2  Out.  Indeed,  because  you  are  a  banish'd  man. 

Therefore,  above  the  rest,  we  parley  to  you: 

Are  you  content  to  be  our  general? 
i   I    Tj&.make  a  vir^VQ  ftf  nefiftssityT 

AwA  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wilderness? 

3  Out.  What  say'st  thou?  wilt  thou  be  of  our  consort? 
Say,  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all: 

We  '11  do  thee  homage,  and  be  rul'd  by  thee. 
Love  thee  as  our  commander,  and  our  king. 

1  Out.  But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  thoa  diest. 

2  Out.  Thou  shalt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  have  offerU 
Val.  I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  you ; 
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Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women,  or  poor  passengers. 

3  Out.  No,  we  detest  such  vile  base  practices. 
Come,  go  with  us,  we  '11  bring  thee  to  our  crews. 
And  show  thee  all  the  treasure  we  have  got; 
Which,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  11.— Milan.     Court  of  the  Palaoe, 

BrUer  Tboteos, 

Pro.  Already  have  I  been  false  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 
TJnder  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer; 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy,  / 

]  To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifts.  ^ 

When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her. 
She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend: 
When  to  her  beauty  I  oonmiend  my  vows. 
She  bids  me  think  how  I  have  been  forsworn 
In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  lov'd : 
And,  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips, 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope. 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spums  my  love. 
The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  still. 
But  here  comes  Thurio :  now  must  we  to  her  window. 
And  give  some  evening  music  to  her  ear. 

Enter  Thubio  and  Musicians. 

Thu.  How  now,  sir  Pttxteus;  are  you  crept  before  us? 

Pro.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio ;  for  you  know  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go. 

Thu.  Ay,  but  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  love  not  here. 

Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  else  I  would  be  hence. 

Thu.  Who?  Silvia? 

Pbo.  Ay,  Silvia, — ^for  your  sake. 

Thu.  I  thank  you  for  your  own.     Now,  gentlemen, 
Let 's  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  awhile. 

Enter  Host,  at  a  distance  ;  and  Juua  in  boy's  clothes. 

Host.  Now,  my  young  guest !  methinks  you  're  allychoUj ; 
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I  pray  you,  why  is  it? 

Jul,  Many,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be  merry. 

Host.  Come,  we  11  have  you  merry:  I  11  bring  you  where 
you  shall  hear  music,  and  see  the  gentleman  that  you  asked  for. 

Jul.  But  shall  I  hear  him  speak  t 

iroei?.  Ay,  that  you  shall. 

July  That  will  be  musia  [Mtuic  pfays. 

HoBT.  Hark!  hark! 

Jul,  Is  he  among  these? 

IIoBT,  Ay:  but  peace,  let 's  hear  *em. 

SONG. 

Who  is  Silvia  ?  what  is  she. 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her? 
Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she, 

'Die  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her, 
That  she  might  admired  be. 
Is  she  kind  as  she  is  fair? 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness: 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair. 

To  help  him  of  his  blindness ; 
And,  being  help'd,  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing, 

That  Silvia  is  excelling; 
I  She  excels  each  mortal  thing, 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling: 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

Iloe^   How  now?  are  you  sadder  than  you  were  before? 
How  do  you,  man  ?  the  music  likes  you  not. 

JcL  You  mistake ;  the  musician  likes  me  not. 

Host.  Why,  my  pretty  youth? 

Jul.  He  plays  fjJse,  fether. 

Host.  How?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings? 

Jul.  Not  so;  but  yet  so  false  that  he  grieves  my  very 
liKirtr^ttTUgs. 

Host,  You  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jul.  Ay,  I  would  I  were  deaf!  it  makes  me  have  a  slow 
heajt, 

Bjom.  I  perceive  you  delight  not  ir  music. 
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Jul.  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so. 

Host.  Hark,  what  fine  change  is  in  the  music! 

Jul.  Ay,  that  change  is  the  spite. 

Host.  You  would  have  them  always  play  but  one  thing. 

Jul.  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thing. 
But,  host,  doth  this  sir  Proteus,  that  we  talk  on. 
Often  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman  ? 

Hoot.  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man,  told  me,  he  loved 
her  out  of  all  uicE.    S^^^n^  ' 

Jul.  Where  is  Launce  ? 

Host.  Gone  to  seek  his  dog;  which,  to-morrow,  by  his 
master's  command,  he  must  carry  for  a  present  to  his  lady. 

Jul.  Peace !  stand  aside !  the  company  parts. 

Pro.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you !  I  will  so  plead, 
That  you  shall  say,  my  cunning  drift  excels. 

Thu.  Where  meet  we  ? 

Pro.  At  Saint  Gregory's  well. 

Thu.  Farewell.  [ExmrU  Thurio  and  Musicians. 

Silvia  appears  ahove,  at  her  window. 

Pro.  Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyship. 

SiL.  I  thank  you  for  your  music,  gentlemen : 
Who  is  that,  that  spake  1 

Pro.  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's  truth, 
You  would  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 

SiL.  Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it. 

Pro.  Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  seiTant. 

SiL.  What 's  your  will? 

Pro.  That  I  may  compass  yours. 

SiL.  You  have  your  wish ;  my  will  is  even  this, — 
That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 
Thou  subtle,  peijur'd,  false,  disloyal  man! 
Think'st  thou,  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless, 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery. 
That  hast  deceiv'd  so  many  with  thy  vows? 
Return^  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me, — ^by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  swear, 
I  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request. 
That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongful  suit  ^ 
And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myself, 
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Even  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pro.  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady; 
But  !^be  is  dead. 

Jru  T  were  false,  if  I  should  speak  it ; 
For  1  am  sure  she  is  not  buried.  [Aside » 

Sru  Say  that  she  be ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend, 
Survives;  to  whom,  thyself  art  witness, 
I  am  betroth*d :  And  art  thou  not  asham'd 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy  1 

Pfio.  [  likevnse  hear  that  Valentine  is  dead. 

Sii^  And  so  suppose  am  I;  for  in  his  grave 
AiiJ^nre  thyself  my  love  is  buried. 

Pro.  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 

SiL,  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  hers  thence ; 
Or^  ut  the  least,  in  hers  sepulchre  thine. 

Juu  He  heard  not  that.  [Aside. 

I^RO.  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate, 
Yi^ut^bsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love. 
The  lecture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber*, 
To  til  at  I  '11  speak,  to  that  I  '11  sigh  and  weep: 
For,  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow; 
And  to  your  shadow  will  I  make  true  love. 

Jul.  If  *t  were  a  substance,  you  would,  sure,  deceive  it, 
And  ijiake  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am.  [Aside, 

Blu  I  am  very  loth  to  be  your  idol,  sir ; 
Bat,  aiuce  your  falsehood  shail  become  you  well 
To  Tioiship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes, 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  I  '11  send  it : 
Aod  sOj  good  rest. 

Pro.  Aa  wretches  have  o'er-night, 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  moirn. 

[EofeurU  Proteus;  and  Silvia, /row  above 

Jul.  Host,  willjwigol 
J^j^^f,0i^    ^  Host.  By  my  hSi3om,  I  was  fast  asleep. 

Jdl,  Pray  you,  where  lies  sir  Proteus] 

Host,  Marry,  at  my  house:  Trust  me,  I  think,  't  is  almost 
day, 

Jul.  Not  so;  but  it  hath  been  the  Jong^st  night 
That  e'er  T  watch 'd.  and  the  most  heaviest.  [Exeunt 
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SCENE  UL'—The  same. 

Enter  EGLAMoua 

Egl.  This  is  the  hour  that  madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call,  and  know  her  mind , 
There  's  some  great  matter  she  *d  employ  me  in. — 
Madam,  madam! 

Silvia  appears  above,  at  her  window, 

SiL.  Who  calls? 
*    Egl.  Your  servant,  and  your  friend ; 
One  that  attends  your  ladyship's  command. 

SiL.  Sir  Eglamour,  a  thousand  times  good-morrow. 

Egl.  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourself. 
According  to  your  ladyship's  impose, 
I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  service 
It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

SiL.  0  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
(Think  not  I  flatter,  for  I  swear  I  do  not,) 
Valiant,  wise,  remorseful,  well  accomplish'd. 
Thou  art  not  ignorant  what  dear  good  will 
I  bear  unto  the  banish'd  Valentine ; 
Nor  how  my  father  would  enforce  me  marry 
Vain  Thurio,  whom  my  very  soul  abhorr'd. 
Thyself  hast  lov'd ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  say, 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died. 
Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity. 
Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentine, 
To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  ho  makes  abode ; 
And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 
I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company. 
Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repose. 
Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour, 
But  think  upon  my  grief,  a  lady's  grief; 
And  on  the  justice  of  my  flying  hence. 
To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match, 
Wrhich  Heaven  and  fortune  still  reward  with  plagues. 
I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 
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As  full  of  sorrows  as  tho  sea  of  sandu. 
To  bear  me  companj,  and  go  with  me: 
Tf  not,  to  hide  what  I  have  said  to  thee. 
That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

Eau  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances; 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  plac*d, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you; 
Rocking  as  little  what  betideth  me 
As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go? 

SiL.  This  evening  coming. 

Egl.  "Where  shall  I  meet  you! 

SHi.  At  friar  Patrick's  cell, 
Wiere  I  intend  holy  confession. 

Eql.  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyship: 
Good  morrow,  gentle  lady. 

Sel  Good  morrow,  kind  sir  Eglamour.  [Eaxunt 

SCENE  lY,— The  aame. 

Enter  Launce,  with  his  dog. 

When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the  cur  with  him,  look 
you,  it  goes  hard:  one  that  I  brought  up  of  a  puppy;  one 
that  I  saved  from  drowning,  when  three  or  four  of  his  blind 
brothers  and  sisters  went  to  it!  I  have  taught  him — even  as 
QUG  would  say  precisely,  Thus  I  would  teach  a  dog.  I  was 
sent  to  deliver  him,  as  a  present  to  mistress  Silvia,  from  my 
master ;  and  I  came  no  sooner  into  the  dining-chamber,  but 
he  steps  me  to  her  trencher,  and  steals  her  capon's  leg.  O, 
't  is  a  foul  thing  when  a  cur  cannot  keep  himself  in  all  com- 
pauies!  I  would  have,  as  one  should  say,  one  that  takes 
upon  him  to  be  a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  dog  at  all 
things.  If  I  had  not  had  more  wit  than  he,  to  take  a  fault 
upon  me  that  he  did,  I  think  verily  he  had  been  hanged 
for 't;  sure  as  I  live  he  had  suflfered  for 't:  you  shall  judge. 
He  thrusts  me  himself  into  the  company  of  three  or  four 
gentlcmanhke  dogs,  under  the  duke's  table :  he  had  not  been 
there  (bless  the  mark !)  a  pissing  whilo,  but  all  the  chamber 
emelt  him.  "  Out  with  the  dog,"  says  one ;  "  What  cur 
b  tMtl"  says  another;    ''Whip  him  out,"  says  a  third; 
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"  Hang  him  up,"  says'  the  duke.  I,  having  been  acquainted 
with  the  smell  before,  knew  it  was  Crab ;  and  goes  me  to 
the  fellow  that  whips  the  dogs:  "Friend,"  quoth  L  "you 
mean  to  whip  the  dog?"  "Ay,  marry,  do  I,"  quoth  Jie. 
"  You  do  him  the  more  wrong,"  quoth  I ;  "  't  was  I  did  the 
thing  you  wot  of."  He  makes  me  no  more  ado,  but  whips  me 
out  of  the  chamber.  How  many  masters  would  do  this  for 
their  servant  ?  Nay,  I  'il  be  sworn,  I  have  sat  in  the  stocks 
for  puddings  he  hath  stolon,  otherwise  he  had  been  executed: 
I  have  stood  on  the  pillory  for  geese  he  hath  killed,  other- 
wise he  had  suflfered  for  't :  thou  think'st  not  of  this  now ! 
— ^Nay,  I  remember  the  trick  you  served  me  when  I  took  my 
leave  of  madam  Silvia;  did  not  I  bid  thee  still  mark  me, 
and  do  as  I  do  ?  When  didst  thou  see  me  heave  up  my  leg, 
and  make  water  against  a  gentlewoman's  &rthingale7  didst 
thou  ever  see  me  do  such  a  trick  ? 

Enter  Proteus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Sebastian  is  thy  name  ?  I  hke  thee  well. 
And  will  employ  thee  in  some  service  presently. 

Jul.  In  what  you  please. — ^I  '11  do  what  I  can. 

Pro.  I  hope  thou  wilt. — How  now,  you  whoreson  pea- 
sant ;  [To  Launce. 
Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering? 

Lauk.  Marry,  sir,  I  carried  mistress  Silvia  the  dog  you 
bade  me. 

Pro.  And  what  says  she  to  my  Uttle  jewel? 

Lauk.  Marry,  she  says,  your  dog  was  a  cur;  and  tells  you, 
currish  thanks  is  good  enough  for  such  a  present. 

Pro.  But  she  received  my  dog? 

Laun.  No,  indeed,  did  she  not :  here  have  I  brought  him 
back  again. 

Pro.  What,  didst  thou  offer  her  this  from  me  ? 

Laxtk.  Ay,  sir;  the  other  squirrel  was  stolen  from  me  by 
the  hangman's  boys  in  the  market-place:  and  then  I  offered 
her  mine  own ;  who  is  a  dog  as  big  as  ten  of  yours,  and 
therefore  the  gift  the  greater. 

Pro.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog  again, 
Or  ne'er  return  again  into  my  sight. 
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Away,  I  fiay :  Stay'st  thou  to  vex  me  here? 

A  £bv^  tb&t  still  an  end  turns  me  to  shame.  [ExU  La.uncb 

Sebastian,  I  bave  entertained  thee,  • 

Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youth, 

That  c^i  svith  some  discretion  do  my  business, 

For  't  i^  DO  trusting  to  yon  foolish  lout; 

But,  chiefly,  for  thy  fiice  and  thy  behaviour; 

Which  (if  iny  augury  deceive  me  not) 

Wttnci^  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth: 

Tlier^jfoie  know  thee,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 

Go  presently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee, 

Deliver  it  to  madam  Silvia: 

She  lov'fl  me  well,  delivered  it  to  me. 

Jul.  It  seems  you  lov'd  her  not  to  leave  her  token  i 
She  is  dead,  belike? 

Pro,  Not  so;  I  think  she  lives. 

Jul*  Alas! 

Pro.   Why  dost  thou  cry,  alas! 

Jul.  I  cannot  choose  but  pity  her. 

ViKX  A7berefore  shouldst  thou  pity  her] 

Jul.  Because,  methinks,  that  she  lov'd  you  as  well 
A^  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia: 
Hhe  dreams  on  him  that  has  forgot  her  love ; 
You  dote  on  her  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
'T  ia  pity,  love  should  be  so  contrary; 
And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  alas! 

Pro,  Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  therewithal 
This  letter; — that 's  her  chamber. — ^Tell  my  lady, 
I  claim  tlie  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
Yonr  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber. 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me,  sad  and  solitary.     [Exit  Pbotbub. 

Jul.  How  many  women  would  do  such  a  message? 
AliSj  poor  Proteus !  thou  hast  entertained 
A  fox,  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs: 
Alas,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him 
That  with  his  very  heart  despiseth  me? 
Because  he  loves  her,  he  despiseth  me: 
Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him,  when  he  parted  from  me^ 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will: 
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And  now  am  I  (unhappy  messenger) 

To  plead  for  that,  which  I  would  not  obtain ; 

To  carry  that,  which  I  would  have  refus'd ; 

To  praise  his  faith,  which  I  would  have  dispraisVL 

I  am  my  master's  true  confirmed  love; 

But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  master, 

Unless  I  prove  false  traitor  to  myself. 

Yet  I  will  woo  for  him ;  but  yet  so  coldly, 

As,  Heaven  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  speed 

Enter  Silvia,  attended. 

Gentlewoman,  good  day !  I  pray  you,  be  my  mean 
To  bring  me  where  to  speak  with  madam  Silvia. 

SiL.  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  she  ? 

Jul.  If  you  be  she,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  speak  the  message  I  am  sent  on. 

Sni.  From  whom? 

Jul.  From  my  master,  sir  Proteus,  madam. 

SiL.  0 ! — he  sends  you  for  a  picture  ? 

Jul.  Ay,  madam. 

SHi.  Ursula,  bring  my  picture  there.  [Picture  broifghL 

Go,  give  your  master  this :  tell  him,  from  me. 
One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget, 
Would  better  fill  his  chamber,  than  this  shadow. 

Jul.  Madam,  please  you  peruse  this  letter. 

Pardon  me,  madam ;  I  have  unadvis'd 
Deliver'd  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not: 
This  is. the  letter  to  your  ladyship. 

SiL.  I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

Jul.  It  may  not  be ;  good  madam,  pardon  me. 

SiL.  There,  hold 
I  will  not  look  upon  your  master's  lines : 
I  know  they  are  stuflTd  with  protestations, 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths ;  which  he  will  break. 
As  easily  as  I  do  tear  his  paper. 

Jul.  Madam^  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring. 

SiL.  The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends  it  mt ; 
For,  I  have  heard  him  say  a  thousand  times. 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure : 
Though  his  false  finger  have  profan'd  the  ring, 
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Mine  shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  wrong. 

JcTL.  She  thanks  you. 

SiL.  What  say'st  thou? 

JcL.  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her: 
Poor  gentlewoman !  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 

SiL.  Dost  thou  know  her? 

Jul.  Almost  as  well  as  I  do  know  myself: 
To  think  upon  her  woes  I  do  protest 
That  I  have  wept  an  hundred  several  times. 

SiL.*  Belike,  she  thinks  that  Proteus  hath  forsook  her, 

Jul.  I  think  she  doth,  and  that 's  her  cause  of  sorrow. 

SiL.  Is  she  not  passing  fair  ? 

Jul.  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  she  is: 
When  she  did  think  my  master  lov*d  her  well, 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you; 
But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass, 
And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away. 
The  air  hath  starv'd  the  roses  in  her  cheeks. 
And  pinch'd  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face, 
That  now  she  is  becomo  as  black  as  I. 

StL.  How  tall  was  she  ? 

Jul,  About  my  stature:  for,  at  Pentecost, 
WhoQ  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'd, 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part, 
And  I  was  trimm*d  in  madam  Julia's  gown; 
^Vkich  served  me  as  fit,  by  all  men's  judgments, 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  mc: 
Therefore,  I  know  she  is  about  my  height. 
Atidj  at  that  time,  I  made  her  weep  a-good, 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part; 
Madam,  't  was  Ariadne,  passioning 
For  Theseus' perjury  and  unjust  flight; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears. 
That  my  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal, 
Wept  bitterly;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead. 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow ! 

SiL.  She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth ! — 
AltiBf  poor  lady !  desolate  and  left ! — 
I  weep  myself  to  think  upon  thy  words.     - 
Here,  youth,  there  is  my  purse ;  1  give  thee  this 
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For  thy  sweet  mistress*  sake,  because  thou  lov^st  her. 
Farewell.  [Exit  Silvia. 

Jul.  And  she  shall  thank  you  for  \  if  e'er  you  know 
her. 
A.  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautiful 
X  hope  my  master*s  suit  will  be  but  cold, 
Since  she  respects  my  mistress*  love  so  much. 
Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself! 
Here  is  her  picture:  Let  me  see;  I  think, 
If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  fuU  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers: 
And  yet  the  painter  flattered  her  a  little, 
Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 
Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow: 
If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 
r  11  get  me  such  a  colour'd  periwig. 
Her  eyes  are  gray  as  glass;  and  so  are  mine: 
Ay,  but  her  forehead  's  low,  and  mine  's  as  high. 
What  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her, 
But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself. 
If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god? 
Come,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up, 
For  't  is  thy  rival.     0  thou  senseless  form, 
Thou  shalt  be  worshipped,  kiss'd,  lov'd,  and  ador'd ; 
And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry. 
My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead. 
I  *ll  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress*  sake. 
That  used  me  so;  or  else,  by  Jove  I  vow, 
I  should  have  scratch*d  out  your  unseeing  eyes, 
To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee  I  ( fiiril 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  L—The  same.     An  Abbey. 

Enter  Eglamour. 

Egl.  The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky :  ] 
And  now  it  is  about  the  very  hour  ' 
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\    That  Silvia,  at  friar  Patrick's  cell,  should  meet  me. 
I    She  will  not  fail ;  for  lovers  brefJc  not  hours, 

Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time ; 
f    So  nauch  they  spur  their  expedition. 

ETiter  Silvia. 

See  where  she  comes :  Lady,  a  happy  evening ! 

SiL.  Amen,  amen  !  go  on,  good  Eglamour, 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey-wall ; 
I  ferir  I  am  attended  by  some  spies. 

E(iL.  Fear  not ;  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off : 
Tf  wa  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough.  [Kveujii. 

SOENE  II. — The  same.     A  Room  in  (he  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Thurio,  Proteus,  a7id  Jujja. 

TtCD.  Sir  Proteus,  what  says  Silvia  to  my  suit  ? 

Pro.  O,  sir,  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was  ; 
And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 

Tjic.  What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long  ? 

Piio.  No,  that  it  is  too  little. 

Thu,  I'll  wear  a  boot,  to  make  it  somewhat  rounder. 

PitO .  But  Jove.  wilL  not  be  spurr!d  to^what  it,  loathes. 

Tho,  What  says  she  to  my  face  ? 

Fno.  She  says  it  is  a  fair  one. 

Tiitr,  Nay,  then  the  wanton  lies  ;  my  face  is  black. 

Piio.  But  pearls  are  fair  ;  and  the  old  saying  is, 
Blick  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous Jadies^jeyeg, 

.TiJL.  *T  is  true,  such  pearls  as  put  out  ladies'  eyes  ; 
For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them.  [Aside. 

Tnu.  How  likes  she  my  discourse? 

Pro,  111,  when  you  talk  of  war. 

Thu.  But  well,  when  I  discourse  of  love  and  peace  ? 
'   Jul.  But  better,  indeed,  wheii^^ou  hold  your  peace. 

'  ^~~~~  [Aside. 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  valour? 

Pro.  0,  sir,  she  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 

Jul.  She  needs  not,  when  she  knows  it  cowardice.  [Aside. 

Tnu.  What  says  she  to  my  birth? 

Peo.  That  you-  are  well  deriv'd. 
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Juik  True  ;  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fooL  [Aside. 

Thu.  Considers  she  my  possessions  7 

Pro.  O,  ay ;  and  pities  them. 

Thu.  Wherefore! 

Jul.  That  such  an  ass  should  owe  them.  [Adda. 

Pro.  That  they  are  out  by  lease. 

Jui«.  Here  comes  the  duke. 

Enter  Dina, 

Duke.  How  now,  sir  Proteus  ?  how  now,  Thurio  9 
Which  of  you  saw  sir  Eglamour  of  late  9 

Thu.  Not  L 

Pro.  Nor  L 

Duke.  Saw  you  my  daughter  f 

Pro.  Neither. 

Dure.  Why,  then,  she  *s  fled  unto  that  peasant  Valentine ; 
And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
T  is  true ;  for  friar  Lawrence  met  them  both, 
As  he  in  penance  wander*d  through  the  forest : 
Him  he  knew  well,  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she ; 
But,  being  masked,  he  was  not  sure  of  it : 
Besides,  she  did  intend  confession 
At  Patrick's  cell  this  even  ;  and  there  she  was  not : 
These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence. 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  stand  not  to  discourse. 
But  mount  you  presently ;  and  meet  with  me 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain-foot 
That  leads  toward  Mantua,  whither  they  are  fled. 
Despatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me.  [Exit, 

Teiu.  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevish  girl, 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her : 
I'll  after ;  more  to  be  reveng'd  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia.  [Exit, 

Pro.  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  love, 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour  that  goes  with  her.  [Exit. 

Jul.  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  cross  that  love, 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love.  [Erit. 

VOL.  IV.  84 
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SCENE  III. — Frontiers  of  Mantua.     TAe  Fc^xist, 
Enter  Silvia  and  Outlawa 

1  Out.  Come,  come ; 

Be  patient,  we  must  bring  you  to  our  captain. 

Sui.  A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  leam'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

2  Out.  Come,  bring  her  away. 

1  Out.  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with  her  i 

3  Out.  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  outrun  us, 
Tint  Moyses  and  Valerius  follow  him. 

Go  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood, 
'Hi  ere  is  our  captain  :  we  '11  follow  him  that 's  fled. 
The  thicket  is  beset,  he  canbot  'scape. 

I  Out.  Come,  I  must  bring  you  to  our  captain's  caye ; 
]''enr  not ;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind, 
A  fid  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 

SrL.  0  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thee.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  Vf.-^Another  part  of  the  Foreel. 

Enter  Valentine. 

Val.  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  .' 
Tltia  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  tovms : 
}[erQ  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any, 
Aivd  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tuno  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes. 
O  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast, 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless  ; 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall. 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was ! 
He  pair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia ; 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain ! 
What  hallooing,  and  what  stir,  is  this  to-day  if 
TliGse  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  lavj. 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase : 
They  love  me  well ;  yet  I  have  much  to  do, 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 
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Withdraw  thee,  Vialentinc  ;  who 's  this  comes  here  ? 

[Steps  aside. 

Enter  Proteus,  Silvia,  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Madam,  this  service  I  have  doDe  for  you, 
(Though  you  respect  not  aught  your  servant  dotii,) 
To  hazard  hfe,  and  rescue  you  from  him 
That  would  have  forc'd  your  honour  and  your  love. 
Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look  ; 
A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg, 
And  less  than  this,  I  am  sure,  you  cannot  give. 

Yax.  How  hke  a  dream  is  this  I  see  and  hear ! 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  a  while.  [Aside. 

SiL.  0  miserable,  tmhappy  that  I  am  ! 
Pro.  Unhappy  were  you,  madam,  ere  I  came  ; 
But,  by  my  coming,  I  have  made  you  happy. 

SiL.  By  thy  approach  thou  mak*st  me  most  unhappy. 
Jul.  And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to  your  presence. 

[Aside. 
SiL.  Had  1  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  boast, 
Rather  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  toe. 
O,  Heaven  be  judge  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whose  life  *s  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul ; 
And  full  as  much  (for  more  there  cannot  be) 
I  do  detest  false  perjur*d  Proteus : 
Therefore  be  gone,  solicit  me  no  more. 

Pro.  What  dangerous  action,  stood  it  next  to  death, 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look  ? 
0,  't  is  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approv'd. 
When  women  cannot  love  where  they  *re  belov'd. 

SiL.  When  Proteus  cannot  love  where  he  *s  belov'd. 
Read  over  Juha's  heart,  thy  first  best  love. 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thousand  oaths ;  and  all  those  oaths 
Descended  into  perjury,  to  love  me. 

I  Thou  hast  no  faith  left  now,  unless  thou  'dst  two. 
And  that 's  far  worse  than  none  ;  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one ; 
Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend ! 
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Pbo. _._  Jujaxe, 

Who"  respeci8"lriend  ? 

SiiL  All  men  but  Proteus. 

I*RO.  Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  y>ov^ 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form, 
1  11  woo  you  like  a  soldier,  at  arms'  end ; 
Aud  love  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  love,  force  you. 

SrL.  0  Heaven! 

Pro.  I  'U  force  thee^ieldto  my  desire. 

Val.  ^uMan^ljetgoJhatjnid^^  ; 

Thoa  friend  of  anmfashlon!  ' 

Pbo.  Valentine ! 

Val.  Thou  common  friend,  that 's  without  fiaith  or  lova ; 
(For  such  is  a  friend  now ;)  treacherous  man ! 
Thou  hast  beguil'd  my  hopes  ;  nought  but  mine  eye 
Could  have  persuaded  me :  Now  I  dare  not  say 
T  have  one  friend  alive  ;  thou  wouldst  disprove  me. 
Who  should  be  trusted  when  one's  own  right  hand 
Is  perjur'd  to  the  bosom  1     Proteus^ 
I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more, 
But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 
Tlir.  priy^tf'  wound  is  dfiftpftflj^ :  0  time  most  accurs'd  ? 
'Mongst  all  foes,  that  a  friend  should  be  the  worst. 

Pro.  My  shame,  and  guilt,  confounds  me. — 
Forgive  me,  Valentine :  if  hearty  sorrow 
I3e  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
J  tender  it  here  ;  I  do  as  truly  suffer 
Ab  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Yal  Then  I  am  paid ; 

And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest : — 
\Yhf}  \)y  repentance  is  not  satisfied 
Tk  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth ;  for  these  are  pleas'd ; 
^  By  penitence  the  EternS's  wrath  's  appeas'd, — 
And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free. 
All  that  was  mine,  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee. 

Jut.  0  me,  unhappy!  [Faints, 

Pno.  Look  to  the  boy. 

Yal^  Why,  boy ! 

Why,   wag  !    how   now  ?  what  's_  the   matter  ?    Look   up ; 
speak. 
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Jul.  O  good  sir,  my  master  charged  me  to  deliver  a  ring 
to  madam  Silvia;  which,  out  of  mj  neglect,  was  never 
done. 

Pro.  Where  is  that  ring,  boy  I 

Jul.  Here  *t  is :  this  is  it  [Oivea  a  ring. 

Pro.  How!  let  me  see: 
Why,  this  is  the  ring  I  gave  to  Julia. 

Jul.  0,  cry  your  mercy,  sir,  I  have  mistook; 
This  is  the  ring  you  sent  to  l^via.  [8how9  another  ring, 

Pbo.  But  how  camest  thou  by  this  ring?    ^ 
At  my  depart,  I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 

Jul.  And  Julia  herself  did  give  it  me ; 
And  Julia  herself  hath  brought  it  hither. 

Pro.  How!  Julia! 

Jul.  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths. 
And  entertain'd  them  deeply  in  her  heart: 
How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root? 
0  Proteus,  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush ! 
Be  thou  ashamed,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immodest  raiment ;  if  shame  live 
In  a  disguise  of  love: 
It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds. 
Women  to  change  their  shapes,  than  men  their  minds. 

Pro.  Than  men  their  minds !  't  is  true ;  0  Heaven .'  were 
man 
But  constant,  he  were  perfect:  that  one  error 
Fills  him  wiUi  faults;  makes  him  run  through  all  th*  sint 
Inconstancy  falls  oflf  ere  it  begins: 
What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  spy 
More  fresh  in  Julia's  with  a  constant  eye? 

Yal.  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either: 
Let  me  be  bless'd  to  make  this  happy  close ; 
'T  were  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes. 

Pro.  Bear  witness,  Heaven,  I  have  my  wish  for  ever 

Jul.  And  I  mine. 

Entei*  Outlaws,  with  Duke  and  Thurio. 

Out.  a  prize,  a  prize,  a  prize ! 
.  Val.  Forbear,  forbear,  I  say ;  it  is  my  lord  the  duke 
Vour  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgraced. 
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Banished  YaleDtine. 

DtJKB.  Sir  Valentine ! 

Thu.  Yonder  is  Silvia ;  and  Silvia 's  mine. 

Yal.  Thurio,  give  back,  or  elpe  embrace  thy  death; 
Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath: 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine ;  if  once  again, 
Milau  shall  not  behold  thee.     Here  she  stands; 
Take  but  possession  Of  her  with  a  touch; — 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. — 

Teu.  Sir  Yqjentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I; 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not: 
1  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 

Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou, 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done, 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions.-^ 
Kow,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Yalentine, 
And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  empress*  love ! 
Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs. 
Coned  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again. — 
Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivaird  merit. 
To  which  I  thus  subscribe, — Sir  Yalentine, 
Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  deriv'd ; 
Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  deserv'd  her. 

Yal.  I  thank  your  grace ;  the  gift  hath  made  me  happy 
t  DOW  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake. 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 

Duke.  I  grant  it,  for  thine  own,  whatever  it  be. 

Yal.  These  banish'd  men,  that  I  have  kept  withal. 
Are  men  endued  with  worthy  qualities ; 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed  here. 
And  let  them  be  recalled  from  their  exile: 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good, 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord, 

DuKK  Thou  hast  prevaiPd ;  I  pardon  them,  and  thee ; 
Dispose  of  them,  as  thou  know'st  their  deserts. 
.      *    t        Come,  let  us  go ;  we  will  include  all  jars 

With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

Yal.  ijid,  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
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With  our  disoourse  to  make  your  grace  to  smile: 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord? 

Duke.  I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him;  he  blushes. 

VaIi.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord ;  more  grace  than  boy. 

Duke.  What  mean  you  by  that  saying? 

VaIi.  Rease  you,  I  'U  tell  you  as  we  pass  along, 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned. — 
Gome,  Proteus;  t  is  your  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  loves  discovered: 
That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours; 
One  feast^  one  house,  one  mutual  happinesa  [SsJtunL 
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**  She  makes  it  strange ;  but  she  would  be  pleas'd  better 
To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter."        (Act  I.  So.  2.) 


Hen,  for  *<  pleas'd  (ettsr,"  the 
ordinary  reading  has  been  **beat 
^^caid"  CouJBB. 


The  orcUnaiy  reading  is  of  Uie 
f<^o  of  1628. 


**  Ay,  madam,  yon  may  see  what  sights  you  tMnk; 
I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink.*' 


Hitherto  the  first  of  these  lines 
ba$  been, 
*'  Aj,  madam,  yon  may  say  what 

sights  you  see." 
'4t  LB  not  improbable  that,  in  this 
oomedy,  confessedly  one  of  its 
author's  earliest  works,  rhymes 
origiDally  abounded  more  fre- 
guGEitly  than  at  the  time  it  was 
pririted  in  1628,  the  fashion  in  the 
intcrral  having  so  changed,  that 
ibey  were  considered  not  only  un- 
necoMary,  but  possibly  had  become 
distttstefol  to  audiences." 

COLUBB. 


(Act  I.  Sc.  2.) 
We  would  not  ask  for  a  better 
proof  of  our  conjecture,  that  the 
author  of  the  'Manuscript  Cor- 
rections' was  contemporary  with 
the  managers  who  reyived  Shak- 
spere  after  the  Restoration.  Then, 
the  rhj'ming  fashion  had  come 
back.  But  we  do  not  believe  that 
these  dragged-in  rhymes  ever  be* 
longed  to  the  play.  They  occur 
in  passages  of  blank  verse.  At 
any  rate,  we  may  be  content  tc 
take  such  couplets  as  Shakspere's 
first  editors  gave  us,  without  add 
ing  the  playhouse  tags  of  another 
period. 


'*  Ay,  my  good  lord,  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  wealth,  and  worthy  estimation. 
And  not  without  desert  so-  well  reputed.** 

(Act  n.  So.  1.) 
A  man  may  be  of  worth,  and 
not  esteemed  worthy;  so  that  the 
original  line  is  perfectly  consis- 
tent, taken  alone.    How  far  it  is 


The  original  has 
**  To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  esti- 
mation." 
"  Wcaiih,"  says  BIr.  CoUier, «  would 
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bo  an  addiUonal  recommendation 
to  the  Duke,  and  it  entirely  avoids 
the  ol)jectionable  repetition:  if 
Antonio  were  of  'worth,'  and 
'  worthy  estimation,*  he  could  not 
well  be  so  reputed  '  without  de- 
sert.* • 


necessary  to  substitute  another 
word  for  "  worth,"  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  dramatic  propriety, 
where  the  rhetorical  enforcement 
of  a  previous  idea  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  "  otjectionable  repeti- 
tion." 


**  She  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour, — 
To  bear  my  lady's  train ;  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss, 
And,  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud. 
Disdain  to  root  the  Bummer-smelUnff  flower, 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastmgly."    (Act  II.  Sc.  4.) 


The  original  has  **  summer-^uvK- 
ittj,**  **  The  corrector  of  the  folio, 
1682,  has  altered  the  compound, 
probably  on  some  good  authority, 
with  which  we  are  not  now  ac- 
quainted, to  BummersmelUng.*' 

COIUSB. 


The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1682, 
has  altered  the  epithet  upon  the 
authority  of  his  own  preference 
for  a  bald  prosaic  epithet,  in  place 
of  a  poetical  one.  The  rich  poetry 
of  the  passage  is  instantly  vul- 
garised by  this  change.  The  as- 
sociation of  the  words  root  and 
sftmrner-tweUing  addresses  itself  at 
once  to  the  poetical  feeling. 

^  Love  bade  me  swear,  and  love  bids  me  forswear : 
O  sweet-suggesting  love,  if  /  have  sinn'd, 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it** 

(Act1I.Sc.  6.) 

Certainly  "more  natural,"  in 
the  sense  of  common  and  obvious. 
But  Proteus  is  equivocating  with 
his  conscience  in  laying  the  fault 
of  his  pegury  upon  "love,"  which 
has  made  him  swear  and  forswear; 
and,  continuing  the  same  idea,  he 
impersonates  **love"  —  "if  thou 
hast  sinn'd,"  teach  me,  whom  thou 
hast  tempted,  to  make  excuses  for 
my  sin. 

**  And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays, 
With  willing  sport,  to  the  wide  ocean."    (Act  II.  Sc.  7.) 
The  original  reads  "to  the  wiU  I      The  current  is  straying  to  the 
ooean."    The  corrector  gives  us  i  ocean,  making  sweet  rousio.  and 


The  original  has, 
'  O  sweet  suggesting  love,  if  thou 

hast  sinn'd." 
"  When  Proteus  is  lamenting  the 
breach  of  his  vows  to  Julia,  it 
seems  much  more  natural  for  him 
to  say,  *  if  /  have  sinn'd,'  and  so  it 
is  given  by  the  corrector  of  the 
foUo,  1682." 

COLLIEB. 
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wide,   whioh,   Ur.   Collier    says, 
**  seemt  more  appropriate." 


giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge. 
Which  epithet  is  most  in  the  spirit 
of  poetical  contrast— wicfe  ooeaiif 
or  «9»2i  ocean  ? 


•*  To  furnish  me  upon  my  loving  jdumey." 

(Act  it.  Sc.  7.) 


Julia  is  about  to  travel  in  search 
f»r  Froteus.  Xovtn^  journey,  says 
Mr.  Collier,  in  reference  to  the 
purpose  seems  to  recommend 
iUelf. 


Longing  journey,  as  expressive 
of  earnest  desire,  needs  no  rocom 
mendation,  and  no  change. 


Weed  was  displaced  by  the  cor- 
real tor  of  the  folio,  1C32,  and  wean 
hifserted. 


**  But  say  this  wean  her  love  from  Valentine." 

(Act  III.  Sc.  2.) 
Mr.  Collier  calls  weed  "  an  error 
of  the  press."    To  weed  is  to  era- 
dicate ;  and  why,  therefore,  should 
we  adopt  another  word  ? 

«*  Gome,  go  witli  us ;  we  *11  bring  thee  to  our  cave. 
And  show  thee  all  the  treasures  we  have  got" 

(Act  IV.  Sc.  1.) 
Crewa  are  companions.    It  was 
not  necessary  that  all  the  outlaws 
should  be  on  the  stage;  and  the 
treasure  left  unguarded. 


The  origbal  has  "crew,"  for 
which  we  ought  to  read  cave^  in 
wliich  the  treasure  was  deposited. 
The  "crews"  (so  to  call  them) 
wer<j  on  the  stage.       Collosb. 


"  Who  is  Silvia?  what  is  she. 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her? 
Holy,  fair,  and  wise  as  free**  &c     (Act  IV.  Sc  2.) 


The  repetition,  in  a  part  soi^ 
is  anything  but  inelegaat. 


The  original  has, 
"  Who  is  Silvia?  what  is  she, 

1'hEit  all  our  swains  commend 
her? 

Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she,"  &c 
Th<»  repetition  of  she  is  an  in- 
^egance,  says  Mr.  Collier.  i 

<<  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances, 
And  the  most  true  affections  which  you  bear, 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  plac'd,"  &o. 

(Act  IV.  So.  3.) 
Mr.  Collier  tells  us,  in  his  Pre-  I       Undoubtedly  this  line  improves 
f^ce,  that  there  are  nine  different  I   the  sense,  whether  derived  from 
plEiac*  where  lines  appear  to  be  |   a  manuscript,  or  not.  Bni  if  griev- 
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left  oat,  which  are  supplied  by 
the  old  ooTFoctor.  This  is  one  of 
tbem. 


**  Ay,  sir;  the  other  squirrel  was 
in  the  market-place/' 
The  first  folio  reads,  **  the  hang, 
maris  hoys,^    "A  hangman  boy" 
is  a  rascally  boy— a  gallows  boy. 

COLUKB. 


anoet  be  "  sorrowful  affections,"  as 
Johnson  interprets  them,  the  ori- 
ginal passage,  though  obscure,  is 
not  wanting  in  connection.  Silvia 
has  spoken  of  her  **  griefs," — Egbi- 
mour  pities  her  "grievances;"— 
the  words  being  interchangeable. 

stolen  from  me  by  a  hangman  bog 
(Act  IV.  Sc.  4.) 
**  The  hangman's  boys  "  are  boys 
dedicated  to  the  hangman. 


*  Her  eyes  are  green  as  grass;  and  so  are  mine."  (Act  IV.  Sc.  4.) 


In  the  first  folio,  says  Mr.  Col- 
lier, Julia,  descanting  on  Silvia's 
picture,  says,  "  her  eyes  are  grey 
as  gku$"  which  may  be  right. 
The  second  has  ''grey  as  grass.'* 
The  corrector  reads  ^  green  as 
^roM,"- and  "  such,  we  have  good 
reason  to  suppose,  was  the  true 
reading." 


Julia  was  not  ridiculing  Silvia's 
picture,  nor  depreciating  her  own 
eyes.  ''Eyen  groy  as  glass"  is 
Chaucer's  praise  of  the  Prioress. 
The  light  blue  tint,  which  accom. 
panics  the  eyes  that  go  with  the 
**  auburn  "  hair  of  Julia  and  Silvia, 
was  the  colour  of  the  glass  of 
Shakspere's  time. 


"  My  shame  and  desperate  guilt  al  once  confound  me." 

(Act  V.  Sc.  4.) 
These  poor  expletives  are  put 
in  to  make  what  is  called  a  "  regu- 
lar line;"  with  several  other  ex- 
amples of  the  same  kind,  in  the 
last  scene. 


The  original  has  this  short  line, 
*My  shame  and  guilt  confound 

me,"— 
followed  by 

"  Forgive  me,  Valentine." 

**  Our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours  no  less^ 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness." 

(Act  V.  Sc.  4.) 


This  reading  is  approved,  on  the 
authority  of  the  corrector,  that 
the  play  may  conclude  with  a 


The  couplet  is  obtahied  in  the 
feeble  no  less,  by  destroying  tho 
original  sense: 

"  Come,  Proteus,   't  is  your  pe- 
nance but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  loves  dis- 
covered: 
That  done,  our  day  of  marriago 
shall  be  yours,"  &o. 
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Al&    Act  n.,  Sc  5. 

"  Because  thou  hast  not  bo  mach  charity  in  thee  as  to  go  to 

the  ale  Kith  a  Christian." 
Thti  Ale  was  a  raral  festiyal,  sometimes  connected  with  the 
L^lmrch  holidays,  as  a  Whitsun-ale.    Speed  is  called  a  Jew  it 
be  refuses  to  go  to  a  Christian  church  feast. 

ASOEBLT,     Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  How  angeriy  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown." 
AiigTily — angeriy  was  the  form  of  spelling  the  adrerb  in  Shak- 
spere's  time. 
Base,    Act  I.,  Sc  2. 

« Indeed,  I  bid  the  base  for  Proteus." 
An  allusion  to  the  country  game  of  prison-base,  in  which  one 
runs  and  is  pursued  by  another. 

Beadshan.    Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

"  I  will  be  thy  beadsman,  Valentine." 
The  name  of  beadsman  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  heade 
— a  prayer,  which  word  became  transferred  to  the  string  of 
balls,  or  heads,  used  in  the  Romish  church  for  counting  the 
prayers.  The  beadsman  was  an  almsman,  endowed  for  the 
parpose  of  praying  for  the  welfare  of  some  other  person, 
living  or  dead.  The  blue-gown  Edie  Ochiltree,  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  '  Antiquary,'  was  a  "  bedesman,"  and  the  charity 
was  existing  when  he  wrote,  though  the  services  were  dis- 
pciD^  with. 

Boom    Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

"  Nay,  ^ve  me  not  the  boots." 
The  boots  were  instruments  of  torture.  They  were  of  iron,  in 
which  the  leg  was  placed,  and  wedges  were  driven  in  between 
the  leg  and  the  iron  with  a  hammer.  They  were  chiefly 
uj^ed  in  Scotland,  and  their  latest  application  was  against  the 
Covenanters,  under  Charles  the  Second.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Lm  described  the  torture  in  his '  Old  Mortality.' 
Boeou.    ActllL,  Sc.  1. 

"  Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love." 
Irk  the  sixteenth  century  ladies  were  accustomed  to  have  a 
amall  pocket  in  the  front  of  their  stays,  wherein  they  de- 
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posited  letters  and  other  matters  oonsiderod  raliiable  oi 
private. 
CikNKEB.     Act  L,  Sc.  1. 

"  Id  the  sweetest  bad 
The  eating  canker  dwells.** 
Shakspere  has  frequently  ased  this  figare.  He  foand  the 
canker-worm  in  the  Bible  (Joel  i.  4).  In  the  Gknera  Bible, 
1561,  we  find,  "  That  which  is  left  of  the  palmer-worm  hath 
the  grasshopper  eaten,  and  the  residue  of  the  grasshopper 
hath  the  canker-worm  eaten,  and  the  residue  of  the  canker- 
worm  hath  the  caterpillar  eaten."  The  canker-worms  are 
the  larvae  produced  in  the  leaves  of  many  plants,  from  which 
spring  the  caterpillars  called  leaf-rollers.  The  canker-worm 
of  the  rose  is  a  small  dark-brown  caterpillar,  with  a  black 
head  and  six  feet.  The  grub  is  produced  from  eggs  depo- 
sited in  the  previous  summer ;  it  makes  its  appearance  with 
the  first  opening  of  the  leaves,  it  weaves  them  together,  and 
thus  stops  the  growth  of  the  bud  which  forms  its  canopy. 

Circumstance.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Pro,  So,  by  your  circumstance,  vou  call  me  fooL 
VaJL  So,  by  your  circumstance,  I  fear,  you  *11  prove.** 
^       The  word  is  here  used  by  Proteus  in  the  sense  of  cirewnuUuUial 
deduction;  and  by  YiUentine  in  that  of  portion. 

Cleft  the  boot.    Act  V.,  Sc.  4. 

"  How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root!" 
An  allusion  to  deaving  the  pin  in  archery,  which  was  splitting 
the  nail  attached  to  the  mark  in  the  butt 
Compass.    Act  IV.,  Sc  2. 

''Sa.  What 's  your  will? 
Pro,  That  1  may  compass  yours. 
SiL  You  have  your  wish." 
The  word  compass  is  here  taken  in  two  senses    Proteus,  in 
his  reply  to  Silvia,  desires  that  he  may  have  her  will  within 
his  power — encompassed.    In  her  reply  she  takes  the  word 
in  its  meaning  of  to  petform,  and  informs  him  what  her 
will  is. 
CONSOBT.    Act  III.,  Sc  2. 

"  Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber  window. 
With  some  sweet  consort.** 
Musicians  consorted— handed — together,  and  were  called  col- 
lectively the  consort;  the  music  they  played  was  also  called 
a  consort,  since  become  modernised  into  concert 
Descant.    Act  I.,  Sc  2.  ^ 

<<  Too  harsh  a  descant** 
The  descant  was  what  we  now  call  a  variation :  the  simple  aii 
was  called  **  the  plain  song,'*  or  ground. 
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Durr.    Act  IL,  8c.  I. 

"  And  fost,  like  one  that  takes  diet." 
To  take  diet  is  to  be  dieted — to  be  pat  nnder  regimen. 
DccAT.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Not  so  much  as  a  ducat." 
Shakspere  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  ducat — an  Italian 
coin,  deriving  its  name  from  its  being  a  ducal  coin. 

Dump.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  To  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump.** 
The  word  dump  was  not  originally  a  low  or  burlesque  term. 
It  was  used  to  express  deep  melancholy  or  sorrow,  and  also 
for  a  mournful  elegy  or  tune,  in  which  sense  it  is  here  used. 

EbcciiAHOE  [of  rings].    Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Why,  then,  we  11  make  exchange." 
This  was  a  betrothment,  made,  in  this  instance,  in  private,  as 
afterwards    between  Valentine  and  Silvia.      In  'Twelfth 
Night'  (Act  v.,  Sc  1),  the  Priest  describes  a  more  formal 
ceremonial. 

BxarHmoN.    Act  I.,  Sc  3 

**  Like  exhibition  thou  shalt  have  from  mc" 
The  term  is  still  in  use  at  our  universities  for  the  stipend  or 
allowance  of  scholars,  derived  from  some  special  fund. 

PfiATXJBB.     Act  II.,  Sc  4. 

"  He  is  complete  in  feature." 
Feature  (form  or  fisishion)  was,  in  Shakspere's  time,  applied  to 
the  body  as  well  as  the  fiM^    Gower  and  Marlowe  both  use 
it  with  this  meaning. 

GAiiTeB.    Act  II.,  Sc  1. 

"  He,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to  garter  bis  hose." 
QEirters,  at  one  time,  were*  of  great  magnificence,  and  were 
applied  round  the  large  slashed  hose,  both  above  and  below 
the  knee.  It  was  a  common  trick  of  a  fiintastic  lover  to 
neglect  the  gartering  of  his  hose,  in  order  to  imply  that  the 
distraction  of  his  mind,  owing  to  his  passion,  prevented  his 
paying  attention  to  his  dress. 

Bali  DOM.    Act  lY.,  Sc  2. 

"  By  my  halidom." 
Holiness :  holi  and  dom,  as  in  kingdom.    Holidame,  the  holy 
virgin,  was  a  corruption  of  this  word. 

BowecviSB.    Act  I.,  Sc  1.*  In  whatsoever  way. 
JAreost    Act  IV.,  Sc  3. 

**  According  to  your  ladyship's  impose."  . 
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Impose  is  here  used  for  command.    It  is  the  only  Instance  of 
Shakspere's  using  the  word  as  a  noun. 

XlTHBBIT.     Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

"  This  or  else  nothing  will  inherit  her." 
To  inherit  is  to  obtain  possession  of. 

Jbbkik.    Act  II.,  Sc  4. 

'*  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet." 
The  jerkin,  or  jacket,  was  a  sort  of  short  upper  coat,  either 
with  or  without  sleeves,  generally  worn  over  the  doublet, 
though  sometimes  the  doublet  was  worn  alone,  and  occa- 
sionally the  two  were  confounded.  A  "  doblet-jacket "  of 
blue  yelyet^  cut  upon  cloth  of  gold,  embroidered,  occurs  in 
an  inventory  of  the  wardrobe  of  Henry  VIII.  The  sleeves 
were  often  separate  articles  of  dress,  attached  to  the  ierkin 
or  doublet,  or  even  to  a  woman's  gown,  by  laces  or  ribbons. 

IiEAVE.     Act  IV.,  Sc.  4. 

"  It  seems  you  loved  her  not,  to  leave  her  token." 
To  leave  is  to  part  with — to  separate  from. 

Let.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  What  lets,  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window." 
One  of  the  senses  of  to  let  is  to  hinder :  it  is  still  so  used  by 
lawyers. 

Likes.    Act  IV.,  Sc  2. 

"  The  music  likes  you  not." 
The  music  pleases  you  not. 

BfASK.    Act  I.;  Sc.  4. 

"  Sun-expelling  mask." 
The  masks  of  the  ladies  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  ari^  thuii 
described  by  Stubbes,  in  his  'Anatomic  of  Abuses,'  1505: 
**  When  they  use  to  ride  abroad  they  have  masks  and  yieorn 
made  of  velvet,  wherewith  they  cover  all  their  faces^  haviiii^ 
holes  made  in  them  against  their  eyes,  whereont  they  look/' 

Mean.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  There  wanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  song." 
The  mean  was  the  tenor  in  music. 

Month's  mind.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  I  see  you  have  a  month's  mind." 
Month's  mind  had  reference  to  the  masses  and  other  olj&equiot 
performed  by  the  Romish  church,  during  the  month  which 
followed  interment,  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  tho  d^ 
ceased,  and  which,  from  the  importance  attributed  to  ihcni 
in  Catholic  times,  may  have  rendered  the  phrase  equivalent 
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to  an  eager  longing;  but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  also 
iiaed  for  a  passing  inclination.    In '  Hudibras '  we  have,  ^ 
"  For  if  a  trumpet  sound,  or  drum  beat. 
Who  hath  not  a  month's  mind  to  combat?" 

Motion.     Act  II.,  Sc  1. 

**  0  excellent  motion !    0  exceeding  puppet ! 
Now  will  he  interpret  to  her." 
A  motion  was  a  puppet-show.    The  exhibitor  of  the  show  was 
frequently  called,  in  Shake^pere's  time,  the  interpreter  of  the 
puppets. 

Mo¥ED*     Act  II.,  Sc  1. 

*'  Be  moYcd,  be  moved." 
Itelent,  have  compassion  upon  me. 
St.  Njoholas.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  St.  Nicholas  be  thy  speed." 
St.  Nicholas  was  the  patron  of  scholars,  and  th^fore  Launce 
invokes  his  aid  to  assist  Speed,  whom  he  has  already  told 
that  he  cannot  read.  This  saint  was  also  the  patron  of 
thieves.  In  'Henry  IV.*  thieves  are  called  St.  Nicholas' 
derks.  This  probably  arose  from  the  £ict  that  the  "  poor 
scholars,"  of  whom  there  were  many  wandering  about  the 
country,  and  against  whom,  as  vagrants,  statutes  were  passed, 
may  have  occasionally  "taken  a  purse"  as  well  as  begged 
^  an  almesse." 

Nice.    Act  IV.,  Sc  2. 

"  He  loved  her  out  of  all  nick." 
The  nick  was  the  notch  upon  the  tally-stick,  by  which  acoomits 
were  kept,  and  used  up  to  a  recent  period  in  the  English 
Exchequer.    **  Out  of  all  nick,"  is  beyond  all  reckoning. 

OffK    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is  but  one." 
The  word  one  was  anciently  pronounced  like  on,  and  gave 
occasion  to  the  quibble  with  the  word  on  in  the  previous 
line. 

Paelb.  Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  mc. 
Speech,  from  the  French  parole, 

PiKCH^D.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  4. 

"And  pinch'd.the  lily-tincture  of  her  fiice." 
la  this  passage  pinched  means  pavUed — discoloured — "the 


air"  which  "starved  the  roses"  turned  " the  lilv-tincture *^ 
•'black." 
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Pbetskoe.    Act  III.,  Sc  1. 

"  Hath  made  me  pablisher  of  this  preteQoe.** 
Pretence  is  here  used  for  design  or  plot 

Pbbtkni>ed.    Act  II.,  Sc.  6. 

"  Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended  flii^t" 
Intended,  or  pre^letennined. 
QuoTB.     Act  II.,  Sc.  4. 

"And  how  quote  yon  my  folly t" 
To  quote  is  to  mark.    It  was  pronounced  cote,  from  the  French 
coter,  and  this  gives  rise  to  the  quibble  in  the  next  line,  "  I 
coat  it  in  your  jerkin** — ^your  jacket 

Rboobd.    Act  v.,  Sc.  4. 

"  Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes." 
To  record  is  to  sing.    Drayton^  in  reference  to  the  nightingale, 
says,  she 

"  Sweetly  records  her  tuneful  harmony." 

Rebcobseful.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  8. 

"  Valiant,  wise,  remorseful,  well  accomplish'd." 
Bemorseful  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  compassionate. 
Respective.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  4. 

**  What  should  it  be  that  he  respects  in  her, 
But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself** 
Julia  means  that  what  Proteus  respects  in  her  rival,  has  equal 
relation  to  herself.    Respective  is  not  respectful,  as  Steev 
explains  it 

Road.    Act  II.,  Sc  4. 

"  I  must  unto  the  road,  to  disembark." 
A  road  is  an  open  harbour.    It  is  still  occasionally  used. 
Sad.    Actl.,  Sc.  8. 

**  What  sad  talk  was  that  T 
Serious.    Sad  was  frequently  used  in  this  sense  in  Shakspere's 
time. 

Servant.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Sir  Valentine  and  servant" 
Though  the  terms  mistress  and  servant  were  commonly  used 
in  Shakspere's  time  to  express  the  relationship  of  loverSyyet 
it  was  also  used,  as  here,  in  a  more  general  sense,  probably 
as  the  courtesy  from  the  one  sex  to  the  other.  Valentine 
could  not  wish  to  introduce  Proteus  to  Silvia  as  a  lover,  yet 
he  says, 

"  Sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladyship.*' 
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And  she  answers, 

**  Servant,  yon  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress.** 
Set.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Give  me  a  note :  yonr  ladyship  can  set** 
Set  is  to  compose  music.    In  the  next  line  the  word  is  used  in 
a  different  sense — ^"as  little  by"  is  to  make  little  account  ot 

BffuEL    Act  II.,  Sc.  8. 

"  This  left  shoe  is  my  fiither.** 
This  passage  shows  that  the  oomparatively  recent  foshion  of 
fitting  each  foot  with  its  peculiar  shoe,  is  only  a  revival  of 
an  old  one.    This  is  confinned  also  by  a  passage  in  '  Ring 
John,* 

"  Standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet" 

Statto.    Act  IV.,  Sc  4. 

'*  Hy  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead." 
The  words  sUitue  and  picture  were,  in  Shidi:spere's  time,  con- 
vertible terms.  Massinger,  speaking  of  statues,  says,  **  there 
they  hang;"  and  in  one  of  the  inventories  of  Henry  Ylll.'a 
furniture,  picturea  of  earth,  that  is,  busts  of  terra-cotta,  are 
mentioned. 

Shuj  AK  END.    Act  lY.,  Sc  4. 

"  A  slave,  that  still  an  end  turns  me  to  shame." 
Still  an  end  is  a  phrase,  common  in  our  old  writers,  mgnifying 
almost  perpetually. 

Broot    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

**  She  can  knit  him  a  stock." 
Stocking;  as  in  'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,*  ''with  a  linen 
stock  on  one  leg." 

BUQOXaTED.     Act  III.,  Sc  1. 

"  ELnowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested." 
Soon  tempted— liable  to  be  led  away  by  suggestions. 
TablBp    Act  II.,  Sc  7. 

"  The  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  visibly  charactei^d." 
The  table  was  the  table-book,  or  tablet,  used,  as  at  present,  for 
taking  notes.    They  were'  made  of  leaves  of  ivoiy,  and  some- 
times of  slate. 

TEBT£fi.    Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

"  You  have  testem'd  me." 
The  verb  is  here  formed  from  the  name  of  a  coin  fonnerly  in 
use ;  the  tester,  teston,  testeme,  or  testril.    The  name  waa 
deiived  fix>m  the  French  &»to»,  a  French  coin,  so  called  b^ 
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cause  it  bore  the  head  of  the  French  king  Jjouis  XII.  la 
England  the  coin  was  originally  worth  I2d.,  but  the  viilue 
afterwards  varied,  till  at  length,  in  Shakspere's  time,  iL  Lid 
settled  at  sixpence. 

Tbencheb.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  4, 

"  He  steps  me  to  her  trencher." 
Though  it  may  appear  somewhat  strange  now  that  the  daugh* 
ter  of  a  Duke  of  Milan  should  eat  from  a  trencher,  yet  wo 
learn  from  '  The  Northumberland  Household  Book,'  cdiuril 
by  Bishop  Percy,  that  in  1512  wooden  trenchers  were  com- 
monly used  by  the  family,  and  that  pewter  plates  were  re- 
serred  for  great  holidays. 

Vbbt.    ActllL,  Sc.  2. 

**  Especially  against  his  very  friend." 
Yeiy  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  real,  true,  from  the  La^ 
verus. 

Where.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  And,  where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  my  age 
Should  have  been  cherished  by  her  child-like  duty." 
Where  is  here  used  for  whereas,  a  not  uncommon  use  of  tbt» 
word  in  Shakspere's  time. 

Wood.    Act  IL,  Sc.  3. 

"  Like  a  wood  woman." 
Wood  is  mad,  angry,  or  wild.    Wud  is  still  in  use  in  Scotland 
in  the  same  sense.    Both  are  no  doubt  from  the  same  ro^t 
as  the  German  wtUh,  rage  or  madness,  and  which  has  nearly 
the  same  soand. 
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^  Teeb  Two  Qentlemen.*  There  is  significance  in  this  titiei 
Wu  gee  that  the  action  of  the  comedy  must  depend  upoD 
the  union,  or  the  opposition,  of  those  who,  in  the  original 
list  of  characters,  are  braced  together  as  *  The  Two  Gentle- 
men ' — ^Valentine  and  Proteus. 

One  of  the  noblest  stories  of  chivalry — *The  Knight's 
Talo  *  of  Chaucer — is  also  the  record  of  the  devoted  friend- 
sliip,  and  the  passionate  rivalry,  of  "two  gentlemen*' — 
Pahimon  and  Arcite.  Do  not  hastily  conclude  that  the 
term  "  gentlemen  "  is  out  of  place  in  a  story  of  the  heroic 
times.  When  the  love  of  Arcite  is  closing  in  death,  his  last 
word^  to  his  mistress  are, 

'*  Forget  not  Palamon,  the  gentle  man.** 

We  may  imagine,  without  any  violation  of  probability, 
that  *  The  Knight's  Tale '  of  Chaucer  was  perfectly  familiar  to 
Shakapere,  when  he  wrote  *The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona/ He  desired,  in  the  same  way,  to  paint  an  ardent 
friendship  and  a  passionate  rivalry.  But  the  grand  features 
of  the  noble  tale  should  find  no  place  in  his  Drama.  The 
rival  lovers  should  throw  away  their  friendship,  and  say  to 
Cupid,  ^ 

**  Thou  wilt  no  fellow  have  with  thee." 

But  there  should  not  be  the  grandeur  of  untiring  conatancr/ 
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iu  their  loves,  nor  of  dire  hatred  in  their  rivalry.  They 
Bhould  not  fight  as  the  "  wood  lion  "  and  the  "  cruel  tiger.** 
The  every-day  aspect  of  friendships,  and  jealousies,  and 
hatreds  should  be  shown  in  the  young  Shakspere*s  romantic 
Comedy.  There  should  be  misplaced  confidence  and  wanton 
treachery — griefs  to  be  borne,  and  wrongs  to  be  avenged. 
But  the  prosaic  should  step  in  to  help  the  poetic  out  of  the 
dilemma  that  would  have  produced  a  tragedy  of  true  love. 
Such  a  tragedy  was  to  come  after. 

Valentine  and  Proteus  dwell  in  Verona.  We  may  con- 
sider them  as  mere  youths — apt,  as  youths  are  at  all  times, 
to  be  extravagantly  in  love,  and  bound  together,  as  the  young 
men  of  former  times  were,  by  a  romantic  friendship.  In 
our  days  this  sentiment  rarely  survives  the  schoolboy-age. 
In  ShsJcspere's  time  this  bond  of  souls  was  not  uncommon 
between  men,  and  the  feeling  was  also  ennobled  by  the  name 
"  love."  To  Lord  Southampton  Shakspere  in  his  own  per- 
son writes, — "  The  love  I  dedicate  to  your  lordship  is  with- 
out end."  Thus,  then,  in  the  very  first  line  of  this  Comedy, 
Valentine  says, 

"  Cease  to  persuade,  my  loving  Proteus." 

The  fi'iends  are  about  to  be  separated.  Valentine  is  to 
travel.  "Home-keeping  youths,"  he  i?nyB,  "have  ever 
homely  wits."  But  Proteus  is  in  love  ;  and  he  must  remain 
at  home,  "  a  votary  to  fond  desire." 

As  the  characters  are  presented  to  us  in  the  first  scene, 
it  would  appear  that  the  romamce  of  the  plot  is  to  belong  to 
Proteus.  He  is  the  lover.  Valentine  laughs  at  love.  But 
he  shows  us  a  fine  gay  nature.  Proteus,  lover  as  he  may  be, 
is  not  very  impassioned.  He  rather  envies  his  travciling 
friend,  half  lamenting  that  Julia  has  metamorphosed  him. 
It  would  seem,  at  first,  as  if  Julia  would  not  die  of  heart- 
break.  She  has  the  httle  bit  of  coquetry  in  her  composi- 
tion which  women  sometimes  wear,  like  .the  slightest  blush 
of  rouge  in  lamp-light,  but  which  will  not  bear  the  suti. 
She  has  an  earnest  nature,  and  she  does  love  Proteus.  Tho 
rouge  is  soon  wiped  off.  ♦ 

The  young  Proteus  is  himself  soon  to  be  separated  from 
his  mistress.     His   father    hears   that   men   wonder   thsit 
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his  son  is  idling  at  home,  in  an  age  when  the  active  spirits 
are  seeking  preferment  and  knowledge  in  foreign  wars,  in 
distant  discoveries,  in  travel.  The  poet  is  describing  his 
own  age.  It  was  one  of  much  ambition  and  stir  of  intel- 
lect The  Drakes  and  Raleighs  were  on  the  sea,  looking  for 
fortune  in  dangerous  exploits  and  perilous  voyages.  The 
Sidneys  were  fighting  on  land,  with  the  courage  and  grace  of 
a  courtly  chivalry.  There  were  yet  tournaments,  which  were 
splendid  pageants  and  gay  schools  for  carpet-knights.  Tra- 
vel there  was,  even  to  an  univei'sal  fashion.  There  were  not, 
indeed,  summer  explorations  of  "Egy^t,  or  holiday  tours  in 
the  New  World.  But  all  men  who  could  afford  the  time 
and  money  went  to  Italy,  and  to  swim  ^'  in  a  gondola  "  was 
no  distinction.  English  youths,  too,  studied  in  foreign  uni- 
versities. The  Reformation  had  opened  the  fountains  of 
intelligence ;  and  there  was  in  the  nation  those  elements  of 
thought  and  action  which  betokened  a  crisis  in  the  human 
miud.  The  reign  of  opinion  was  hastening  onward,  with  its 
throes  and  death-struggles,  to  triumphs  which  poetry  might 
foreshadow,  but  which  policy  rarely  foresaw.  Into  the 
world's  great  school  England  was  sending  her  youth,  when 
joung  Shakspere  sent  his  Valentine  and  Proteus  to  be  there 
"  tried  and  tutored." 

Valentine  is  at  the  Duke's  Court  at  Milan.     He  who  said 
to  Proteus  that  "  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit  is  turned 
to   folly,'*  is   now  himself    a   lover.     His  servant,   Speed, 
I  has  taken  note  of  his  infirmity ;  and  he  rallies  Valentine 
'  with  the  freedom  upon  whidi  the  confidential  intercourse  of 
master  and  man  was  based  in  those  days.     The  fashion 
continued  long  .after  the  time  of  Shakspere.     It  is  the  Eng- 
lish fashion,  now,  to  be  proud  and  reserved  with  those  who 
)  minister  to  our  daily  wants.     Each  age  has  its  peculiarities. 
~     In  the  observance  of  distinctions  of  rank  in  our  age,  we  are 
^mewhat  apt  to  forget  that   there  is   mutual  obligation, 
demanding  mutual  kindness  and  respect,  even  in  the  inter- 
4    course  between  the  payer  of  wages  and  the  receiver.     Speed 
^    &nd  Launce  are  of  the  same  species  as  the  valets  of  the 
o\a  French  and  Spanish  comedies  and  novels ;  and  as  we 
iiccept  those  as  representations  of  real  life,  so  we  may  ac- 
cept the  witty  boys  of  *  The  Two  Gentlemen '  aa  identical 
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with  those  who  trussed  their  master's  points  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth. 

The  wooing  of  Valentine  to  Silvia,  the  Duke's  daughter, 
is  somewhat  timid  and  hesitating — in  accord  with  the 
gentleness  of  his  character.  Silvia  encourages  him  with  a 
pretty  feminine  device,  which  saves  the  utterance  of  her 
own  feelings.  She  has  desired  him  to  write  a  letter  to  a 
"secret  nameless  friend" — and  that  letter  she  gives  him 
back.  The  servant  Speed  deciphers  the  lady's  meaning. 
A  rival  to  Valentine  appears  in  Thurio  ;  but  a  more  formid- 
able rival  is  at  hand.  The  friend  Proteus  arrives ;  and  is 
introduced  by  Valentine  to  Silvia,  with  all  t^  confidence 
of  friendship. 

"  Sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  feUow-senrant  to  your  ladyship." 

Valentine  is  betrothed  to  Silvia,  and  he  tells  his  friend 
of  his  good  fortune,  in  the  most  impassioned  terms.  That 
friend  betrays  him  ;  for  he  has  become  enamoured  himself 
of  Silvia.  Valentine  is  banished  from  the  Duke's  court 
Meanwhile,  Julia,  who  had  received  the  first  vows  of  Proteus^ 
follows  him  to  Milan,  disguised  as  a  page.  She  hears  her 
faithless  lover  serenading  his  new  mistress ;  she  converses 
with  him,  unknown  in  her  disguise ;  she  becomes  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  to  Silvia  from  the  shameless  Proteus.  The  scene 
between  Silvia  and  Julia  is  one  which  Shakspere  only  could 
have  written — ^full  of  grace  and  womanly  tendemesa 

Valentine,  banished  from  Milan,  is  seized  upon  by  outlaws 
in  a  forest,  and  compelled  to  become  their  captain.  Silvia, 
under  the  protection  of  Eglamour,  a  steady  friend,  has  fled 
from  her  father's  court,  to  avoid  a  marriage  with  Thurio. 
The  Duke,  Proteus,  Thurio,  and  the  page  Julia,  hurry  in 
search  of  the  fugitives.  Silvia,  separated  from  her  guide,  has 
been  seized  on  by  outlaws,  and  is  rescued  by  Proteus. 
Valentine  is  near  at  hand,  to  hear  Proteus  entreat  and 
threaten.  The  banished  man  bitterly  reproaches  the  false 
friend ;  but  that  friend  declares  his  penitence : 

"  if  hearty  son-ow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence 
I  tender  it  here." 
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The  generous  answer  of  Valentine  has  always  been  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  solution  of  the  plot : 

**  By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrath  *&  appeasM, — 
Ana,  that  my  love  mar  appear  plam  and  free) 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thea 

Is  this  some  error  of  the  text  t  or  is  it  the  meaning  of  the 
poet  that  Valentine  resigns  Silvia  to  Proteus  ?  We  think  it 
13  the  poet*s  meaning.     Valentine  has  just  exclaimed 

"  Now  I  dare  not  say 
I  have  one  friend  alive.** — 

He  is  a  bamshed  man — a  companion  of  outlaws.  He  must 
''  count  th^^orld  a  stranger."  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  might  be  the  purpose  of  the  poet  to  exhibit  the  romance 
fif  friendship,  even  to  the  unnatural  excess  of  abandoning  a 
mistress  to  a  rival.  It  was  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  con- 
trasting with  the  spirit  of  self-assertion  in  Chaucer's  Fdamon 
and  Arcite.  But  Julia  discovers  herself — and  then  the 
whole  aspect  is  changed.  Valentine  resents  the  claims  o( 
Thurio  to  Silvia — he  is  again  her  betrothed  lover.  The 
Duke  forgives — ^the  faithless  one  returns  to  his  duty — the 
comedy  ends  with  "  one  mutual  happiness." 

Shakspere,  who  was  a  mere  boy  when  he  married,  has  in 
tills  comedy  exhibited  something  of  the  ardent  but  super: 
ficial  character  of  boyish  love*  His  own  Bomeo  was  a  lover 
before  he  saw  Juliet. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plays  in  the  first  collected  edi- 
tion of  Shakspere  appears  to  be  an  arbitrary  one,  with 
the  exception  of  the  'Histories,'  which  are  given  in  the 
order  of  events.  The  'Comedies'  and  the  'Tragedies* 
Beem  to  have  a  sequence  which  was  probably  accidental,  but 
which  may  have  been  chosen  for  the  sake  of  variety.  This 
<;}rder  is  followed  in  most  modem  editions  of  Shakspere ; 
and  it  will  be  preserved  in  this  edition. 

We  think  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  an  author  that  the  reader  should  .be  able 
to  compare  him  with  himself  In  our  previous  editions  of 
the  plays  of  Shakspere  we  presented  them  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  '  Histories  *)  in  the  order  in  which  we  believed 
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them  to  have  been  written.  The  effect  of  this  was,  especi- 
ally as  regarded  the  '  Comedies,*  to  offer  some  of  the  weiikest 
of  the  great  dramatist's  productions  first  to  the  readers. 
Some  of  them  might  be  readers  of  Shakspere  for  the  first 
time.  The  volume  of  *  Comedies'  of  our  *  National  Edition ' 
opens  with  *The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  and  *The 
Comedy  of  Errors.'  Unquestionably  both  these  plays  are 
greatly  inferior  to  such  noble  productions  as  *  The  Tempest ' 
and  *  The  Merchant  Of  Venice.*  The  supposed  chronological 
order  may  best  satisfy  the  critic ;  but  it  must  be  supported  by 
an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  evidence,  in  great  part  conjec- 
tural Those  elaborate  inquiries,  which  too  often  lead  to 
dogmatical  assertions,  are  scarcely  within  the  range  of  '  The 
Stratford  Edition.'  The  order  of  the  original  folio  is  an 
artificial  arrangement,  but  not  without  its  advantages.  It 
may,  in  its  aggregate  effects,  give  something  of  the  same 
pleasure  which  we  derive  from  the  contemplation  of  a  natu- 
ral landscape  as  distinguished  from  a  formal  pai-terre.  This 
absence  of  a  principle  of  arrangement  produces  contrast, 
and  thus  insensibly  develops  the  critical  feeling  in  the 
reader. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  illustrate  our  meaning  by  a  few 
observations  upon  the  two  plays  in  this  volume. 

We  believe  *  The  Tempest '  to  be  a  play  of  Shakspere's 
matured  intellect ;  and  *  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona '  a 
play  of  his  earliest  period.  It  does  not  require  any  refine- 
ment of  criticism  in  a  reader  to  be  struck  with  the  prodigi- 
ous difference  of  tone  in  these  two  productions.  They  are 
both  works  purely  imaginative,  and  belong  to  the  class  of 
romantic  dramas.  And  yet  *  The  Tempest,'  with  its  super- 
natural structure — its  magician,  its  spirits,  its  monster,  its 
music  in  the  air,  its  rapid  ti^uisformations — we  feel  to  be  a 
reality.  On  the  other  hand,  *The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,'  with  its  ordinary  love-story,  we  feel  to  be,  so  to 
speak,  unreal  This  characteristic  of  reality,  as  opposed  to 
what  is  featureless  and  shadowy,  is  the  great  triumph  of  all 
Art,  whether  that  of  the  Poet  or  the  Painter.  But  this  ex- 
cellence is  almost  invariably  the  result  of  continued  efforts 
of  industry.  Ben  Jonson  truly  said,  applying  the  saying  to 
Shakspere,   that   "  a  good  poet 's  made  as  well  as  born." 

VOL.  IV.  85 
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There  must  have  been  years  of  labour  before  the  genius 
that  produced  *The  Two  Grentlemen  of  Verona*  could 
havo  produced  *  The  TempeHt.'  It  is  not  merely  the  great 
Bolema  thoughts  that  we  find  in  'The  Tempest,'  or  the  marvel- 
lous beauty  of  the  supernatural  machinery,  that  so  raise  it 
abovt?  the  play  before  us,  and  some  others  of  Shakspere  s 
earlier  works.  But  it  is,  to  our  minds,  the  perfect  distinct- 
ness with  which  the  dialogue  presents  the  plot  and  characters 
to  our  view.  Look  at  the  loves  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda. 
That  exquisite  woman  had  never  before  seen  a  man,  except 
her  father.  How  clear  is  the  conception  of  this  most  diffi- 
cult position.  What  grace,  what  tenderness,  what  confiding 
modesty!  This  is  the  work  of  the  great  matured  artist. 
The  Julias  and  Silvias  of  the  earlier  play  are  the  sketches  of 
a  youth.  They  are  very  delicate  and  pretty  ;  but  they  are 
lifelcs^j  by  comparison.  The  one  reality  of  *The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona '  is  Launce — a  true  creation  of  that 
comic  power  which  in  Shakspere  is  almost  instinctive. 
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Sib  JoBX  Falstafp. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3.   Act  II.  so.  2.    Act  III.  so.  3  ;  m.  S 
•    Act.  IV.  sc.  2 ;  sc  5.    Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  6. 

Fkktoit. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  4.     Act  III.  sc.  4.     Act  IV.  sc.  6.     Act  V.  sc   B. 

ShalxiOW,  a  country  jxuttos. 

ippoarSf  Act  I.  sc.  1.  Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3.  Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc  2 ;  sc  -I 

Act  IV.  sc.  2.     Act  V.  sc  2. 

Slender,  cousin  to  Shallow. 

A.ppoars,  Act  I.  sc  1.     Act  II.  sc  3.     Act  III.  sc  1 ;  sc  2;  so.  4 

Act  V.  sc  2;  sc5. 

Kr.  Ford,  a  gentleman  dwelling  at  Windsor, 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc  1 ;  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc  2 ;  sc  3  ;  so  6 

Act  IV  sc  2  ;  sc  4.     Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc  6. 

Mr.  Page,  a  gentleman  dtoeUing  at  Windsor, 

Appears,  Act.  I.  sc.  1.     Act.  II.  sc  1 ;  sc  3. 

Act  III.  sc  1;  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  4.     Act  IV.  sc.  2 ;  sc  4 

Act  V.  sc  2 ;  sc.  5. 

WiLLiAH  Page,  a  hoy,  son  to  Mr.  Page. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Sir  Hugh  Evaks,  a  Welsh  parson. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc  1 ;  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc  2 ;  sc.  3. 

Act  IV.  sc  1 ;  sc.  2;  sc.  4;  sc.  5.    Act  V.  sc  4  ;  sc.  5. 

Dr.  Caius,  a  French  physician. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc  4.    Act  II.  sc.  3.    Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc  2  ;  sa,  3. 

Act  IV.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  6.     Act  V.  sc  3 ;  sc.  5. 

Host  qf  the  Qarter  Inn. 

Appears,  Act  J  sc  3.     Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc  3.     Act.  III.  sc.  1 ;  so.  £ 

Act  IV.  sc.  3 ;  sc.  5 ;  sc  6. 

Bardolph,  afoHotoer  of  Falstaff. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3.    Act  11.  sc.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  5. 

Act  IV.  sc.  3 ;  sc.  5. 

Ntm,  a  follower  of  Falstaff. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc  1 ;  sc.  3.    Act  II.  sc  1. 

Pistol,  a  follower  <^  Falstaff. 

Appairs,  Act  I.  sc  1 ;  sc.  3.    Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.     Act  V.  sc  5 

Robin,  pa>ge  to  Falstaff. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc  3.    Act  I],  sc  2.     Act  III.  sc  2;  sc.  3l» 
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SiMPLi,  MTvara  to  Slender. 

4]tpmnt,  Act.  I.  sc.  1 ;  bc.  2  ;  to.  4.     Act  III.  bo.  1.     Act  lY.  se.  5. 

BuoBT,  servant  to  Dr.  Cains. 

AppaOTt,  Act.  I.  sc.  4.    Act  II.  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Mrs.  Foeo. 

AppewrSf  Act.  I.  sc.  1.     Act  II.  sc  I.     Act  IIL  sc.  3. 

Act  IV.  sc.  2;  sc  4.    Act  V  sc.  3;  sc  5. 

Mrs.  Paor. 

Appun,  Act  I.  sc.  1.     Act  II.  so.  1.    Act.  III.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  4. 

Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  so.  2;  sc  4.    Act  V.  sc.  3 ;  so.  5. 

Mrs.  Amni  Paqb,  dwighttr  to  Mrs.  Page. 

Appta/n,  Act  I.  sc  1.     Act  IIL  so.  4.    Act  V.  sc.  5. 

Mrs.  Quicklt,  Krvomt  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Appmtt^  Act  I.  sc.  4.     Act  II.  so.  1 ;  sc.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  4  ;  sc.  5. 

Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc  5.     Act  V.  sc  1 ;  sc  5. 

Servants  to  Page,  Ford,  dto. 
SCENE,— Windsor. 


Teeb  first  edition  of  this  play  was  published  in  1602.  The  comedy  as  it 
now  stands  first  appeared  in  the  folio  of  1623;  and  the  play  in  that 
edition  cioDtainB  very  nearly  twice  the  number  of  lines  that  the  original 
edition  contains.  The  succession  of  scenes  is  the  same  in  both  copies, 
exdept  in  one  instance;  but  the  speeches  of  the  scToral  characters  are 
gnvntly  cinborated  in  the  amended  copy,  and  several  of  the  characters  not 
only  bcig^htened,  but  new  distinctive  features  given  to  them.  A  few  scq- 
taaciis  have  been  introduced  from  the  quarto ;  and  these  ore  given  in 
brackets.. 
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ACT   I. 

SCENE  L— Windsor.     Garden  Front  of  Page'*  Haum. 
JEnter  Jiutux  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Sir  Hugh  Eyanb. 

SuAL^  Sir  Hugb,  persuade  me  not ;  I  will  make  a  Star- 
chamber  matter  of  it :  if  he  were  twenty  sir  John  Falstaffb, 
he  shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shallow,  esquire. 

Slen.  In  the  countj  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace,  and 
coram. 

Shal.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  Otut'Olorum, 

Slen.  Aj,  and  ratdorum  too  ;  and  a  gentleman  bom,  mas- 
ter parson  ;  who  writes  himself  armigero  ;  in  any  bill,  war- 
rant, quittance,  or  obligation,  armigero, 

Shal.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  and  have  done  any  time  these  three 
hundred  years. 

Slen.  All  his  successors,  gone  before  him,  have  done 't ; 
and  all  his  ancestors,  that  come  after  him,  may  :  they  may 
give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat. 

Shal.  It  is  an  old  coat. 

Eva.  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  ao  old  coat  well ; 
it  agrees  well,  passant :  it  is  a  familiar  beast  to  man,  and 
signifies  love. 

Shal.  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  fish  is  an  old 
coat. 

Slen.  I  may  quarter,  coz  % 

Shal.  You  may,  by  marrying. 

Eva.  It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it. 

Shal.  Not  a  whit. 

Eva.  Yes,  py'r  lady;  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your  coat 
there  is  but  three  skirts  for  yourself,  in  my  simple  ooqjeo- 
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tuit»9  ;  but  that  is  all  one  :  If  sir  John  Falstaff  have  com- 
mitted disparagements  unto  you,  I  am  of  the  church,  and 
will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence,  to  make  atonements  and 
compromises  between  you. 

Shal.  The  council  shall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot. 

Eva.  It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  a  riot ;  there  is  no 
fe^r  of  Got  in  a  riot :  the  council,  look  you,  shall  desire  to 
hear  the  fear  of  Qot,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot ;  take  your  viza- 
ments  in  that. 

Shal.  Ha !  o'  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again  the  sword 
should  end  it 

Eva.  It  it  pctter  that  friends  is  the  sword,  and  end  it : 
and  there  is  also  another  device  in  my  prain,  which,  perad- 
vt^nture,  prings  goot  discretions  with  it :  There  is  Ann  Page, 
which  is  daughter  to  master  George  Page,  which  is  pretty 
virginity. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne  Page  ?  She  has  brown  hair,  and  speaks 
small  like  a  woman. 

Eva.  It  is  that  fery  person  for  all  the  'orld,  as  just  as  you 
will  desire  ;  and  seven  hundred  pounds  of  moneys,  and  gold, 
and  silver,  is  her  grandsire  upon  his  deathVbed  (Got  deUver 
to  a  joyful  resurrections !)  give,  when  she  is  able  to  overtake 
seventeen  years  old  :  it  were  a  goot  motion  if  we  leave  our 
pribbles  and  prabbles,  ^nd  desire  a  marriage  between  master 
Abraham  and  mistress  Anne  Page. 

Shal.  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hundred  pound? 

Eva.  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a  petter  penny. 

Shal.  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman ;   she  has  good 

gifts.         ,  ...    -— -- 

j^      Eva.  SfiVftn  hnn(\red  poundaj  and  poasdbili^j^p,  ia  gnnt  giffca. 
Shal.   Well,  let  us  see  honest  master  Page :  Is  Falstaff 
there  ?  ^ 

Eva.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?   I  do  despise  a  liar  as  I  do 

i'    despise  one  that  is  false  ;  or  as  I  despise  one  that  is  not 

/     true.     The  knight,  sir  John,  is  there  ;  and  I  beseech  you, 

be  ruled  by  your  well-wiUers.     I  mW.  peat  the  door  [knocks] 

for  master  Page.     What,  hoa  !  Got  pless  your  house  here ! 

Enter  Paoe, 
Page.  Who's  there? 
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Eva.  Here  is  Qot's  pleasing,  and  your  friend,  and  justice 
Shallow :  and  here  young  master  Slender ;  that,  peradven- 
tures,  shall  tell  you  another  tale,  if  matters  grow  to  your 
likings. 

Pagb.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well :  I  thank  you 
for  my  venison,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Master  Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  ;  Much  good  do 
it  your  good  heart !  I  wished  your  venison  better ;  it  was  ill 
killed  ; — How  doth  good  mistress  Paget — and  I  thank  you 
always  with  my  heart,  la ;  with  my  heart. 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Shaju  Sir,  I  thank  you ;  by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  good  master  Slender. 

Slen.  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir?  I  heard  say 
he  was  outrun  on  Cotsall. 

Page.  It  could  not  be  judged,  sir. 

Slen.  You  11  not  confess,  you  '11  not  confess. 

Shal,  That  he  will  not ; — *t  is  your  fault,  't  is  your  fault: 
— T  is  a  good  dog. 

Page.  A  cur,  sir. 

Shal.  Sir,  he 's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog ;  Can  there  be 
more  said  ?  he  is  good,  and  fair.  Is  sir  John  Falstaff 
heret 

Page.  Sir,  he  is  within  ;  and  I  would  I  could  do  a  good 
office  between  you. 

£vA.  It  is  spoke  as  a  Christians  ought  to  speak. 

Shal.  He  hath  wronged  me,  master  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  he  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it. 

Shal.  If  it  be  confessed  it  is  not  redressed ;  is  not  that 
so,  master  Paget  He  hath  wronged  me  ;  indeed,  he  hath ; 
— at  a  word  he  hath ; — ^believe  me ;  Hobert  Shallow,  esquire, 
saith  he  is  wronge|ft 

Page.  Here  comes  sir  John. 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstafp,  Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol. 

Fal.  Now,  master  Shallow ;  you  11  complain  of  me  to  the 
king? 

Shal.  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  killed  my  deer, 
and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

Fal.  But  not  kissed  your  keeper's  daughter. 
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Shal.  Tut,  a  pin !   this  shall  bo  answered. 

Fal.  I  will  answer  it  straight ; — I  have  done  all  this  : — 
That  is  now  answered. 

Shal.  The  council  shall  know  this. 

Fal.  T  were  better  for  you  if  it  were  known  in  counsel ; 
JO  II  '11  be  laughed  at 

Eva.  Faiica  verba,  sir  John,  goot  worts. 

Fal.  Good  worts  I  good  cabbage. — Slender,  I  broke  your 
tiead  ;  What  matter  have  you  against  me  ? 

8len.  Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against  you  ; 
mid  against  your  coney-catching  rascals,  Bardolph,  Nym,  and 
Pistol.     [They  carried  me  to  the  tavern  and  made  me  drunk. 
and  afterwards  picked  my  pocket.] 
9/iiSfc,        Bard.  You  Banbury  cheese ! 
*~^        Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

PiST.  How  now,  Mephostophilus  ? 

Slkn.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Nym.  Slice,  I  say !  patioa,  pauoa ;  slice !  that 's  my  hu- 
mour. 

Slkn.  Where 's  Simple,  my  man  ? — can  you  tell,  cousin  ? 

Eva.  Peace :  I  pray  you  !     Now  let  us  imderstand :  Thei-e 
i-s  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I  understand :  that  is — 
master  Vq%%  fiddicet,  master  Page  ;  and  there  is  myself,  fide- 
lied^  myself ;  and  the  three  party  is,  lastly  and  finally,  minft 
,      hijst  of  the  Garter. 

Page.  We  three,  to  hear  it  and  end  it  between  them. 

Eva.  Fery  goot :  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my  note- 
book ;  and  we  will  afterwards  *ork  upon  the  cause,  with  as 
gi-eat  discreetly  as  we  can. 

Fal.  Pistol— 

PiST.  He  hears  with  ears. 

Eva.  The  tevil  and  his  tam !  what  ^feae  is  this,  "  He 
hears  with  ear?"     Why,  it  is  afifectations. 

Fal.  Pistol,  did  you  pick  master  Slender's  purse  t 

Slen.  Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  he,  (or  I  would  I  might 
never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again  else,)  of  seven 
groats  in  mill-sixpences,  and  two  Edward  shovel-boards,  that 
cost  me  two  shilling  and  two  pence  a-piece  of  Yead  Miller, 
by  these  gloves. 

Fal.  Is  this  true,  Pietol  % 
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Eva.  No  ;  it  is  false,  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 

Pbt.  Ha,  thou  mountain  foreigner !— -Sir  John  and  mastor 
mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo : 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here  ; 
Word  of  denial :  froih  and  scum,  thou  liest  I 

Slen.  By  these  gloves,  then 't  was  he. 

Nym.  Be  advised,  sir,  and  pass  good  humours ;  I  will  say, 
"  marry  trap,"  with  you,  if  you  run  the  uuthook's  humour 
on  me :  that  is  the  very  note  of  it. 

Slen.  By  this  hat,  then,  he  in  the  red  face  had  it :  for 
though  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you  made  me 
drunk,  yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  ass. 

Fal.  What  say  you.  Scarlet  and  John  t 

Bard.  Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  the  gentleman  had 
drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences. 

Eva.  It  is  his  five  senses :  fie,  what  th«  ignorance  is ! 
g( ru,vi  k      Bard.  And  being  lap,  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  cashiered:  and 
80  conclusions  passed  the  careers. 

Slen.  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too ;  but  *t  is  no  matter 
1^1  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  again,  but  in  honest,  civil, 
godly  company,  for  tliis  trick  :  if  I  be  drunk,  I  '11  be  drunk 
with  those  that  have  the  fear  of  God,  and  not  with  diomkcn 
tnaves. 

Eva.  So  Gk>t  'udge  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind. 

Pal.  You  hear  all  these  matters  denied,  gentlemen;  you 
liear  it. 

£nier  Mistress  Anne  Page  with  vnne  ;  Mistress  Ford  aiul 
Mistress  VA.QJ&foUowing, 

Page.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in;  we  11  drink 
within.  y  [Exit  Anne  Page. 

Slen.  O  heaven  !  this  is  mistress  Anne  Page. 

Page.  How  now,  mistress  Ford  ? 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are  very  well  met : 
by  your  leave,  good  mistress.  [Kissing  her. 

Page.  Wife,  bid  these  gentlemen  welcome :  Come,  we  have 
a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner ;  come,  gentlemen,  I  hope  we 
shall  drink  down  aU  unkindness. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Shalix>w,  Slender,  and  Evans. 
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SuEN.  I  had  rather  than  foity  shillings,  I  had  my  book  of 
SuQgs  and  Sonnets  here : — 

Enter  SoiPiM. 

How  now,  Simple!  Where  have  you  been?  I  must  wait  on 
myscHf  must  I  ?  You  have  not  the '  Book  of  Riddles  *  about 
you,  have  yout 

Sim.  'Book  of  Riddles !'  why,  did  you  not  lend  it  to  Alice 
Shortcake  upon  Allhallowmas  last,  a  fortnight  afore  Michael- 
tnas? 

Shal.  Oome,  coz  ;  come,  coz  ;  we  stay  for  you.  A  word 
with  you,  coz :  marry,  this,  coz ;  There  is,  as  *t  were,  a  ten- 
der, a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar  off  by  Sir  Hugh  here  ; — Do 
you  understand  me  ? 

Sljw,  Ay,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  reasonable ;  if  it  be  so,  I 
nhalL  do  that  that  is  reason. 

Seal.  Nay,  but  understand  me. 

Slen.  So  I  do,  sir. 

Eva.  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  master  Slender  :  I  will  de- 
scription the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity  of  it. 

Slen.  Nay,  T  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow  says :  I  pray 
you,  pardon  me ;  he 's  a  justice  of  peace  in  his  country,  sim- 
ple though  I  stand  here. 

Eva.  But  that  is  not  the  question  ;  the  question  is  con- 
ceruing  your  marriage. 

Seal.  Ay,  there 's  the  point,  sir. 

Eva.  Many,  is  it ;  the  very  point  of  it ;  to  mistress  Anne 
Page, 

Slew.  Why,  if  it  be  so  I  will  marry  her,  upon  any  reason- 
able demands. 

Eva.  But  can  you  affection  the  *oman  ?  Let  us  command 
to  know  that  of  your  mouth  or  of  your  lips;  for  divers 
philosophers  hold  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of  the  mouth : — 
Therefore,  precisely,  can  you  carry  your  good  will  to  the 
maid? 

StiAL.  Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  love  hert 

Slen.  I  hope,  sir, — I  will  do  as  it  shall  become  one  that 
would  do  reason. 

Eva.  Nay,  Got*s  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  must  speak  pos- 
^table,  if  you  can  carry  her  your  desires  towards  her. 
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Shal.  That  you  must :  Will  you,  upon  good  dowry,  marry 
her] 

Slen.  I  will  do  a  greater  tiling  than  that,  upon  your  re- 
quest, cousin,  in  any  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet  coz  ;  what  I 
do  is  to  pleasure  you,  coz :  Can  you  love  the  maid  ? 

Slen.  I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request ;  but  if  there 
be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven  may  decrease 
it  upon  better  acquaintance,  when  we  are  married  and  have 
inoi*e  occasion  to  know  one  another :  I  hope,  upon  familiarity 
will  grow  more  contempt ;  but  if  you  say,  "  marry  her,"  I 
will  marry  her,  that  I  am  freely  dissolved,  and  dissolutely. 

Eva.  It  is  a  fery  discretion  answer ;  save,  the  faul*  is  in 
the  'ort  dissolutely :  the  'ort  is,  according  to  our  meaning, 
resolutely ; — his  meaning  is  good. 

Seal,  Ay,  I  think  my  cousin  meant  welL 

Slen.  Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  might  be  hanged,  la. 

Re-enter  Anne  Page. 

Shal.  Here  comes  fair  mistress  Anno: — Would  I  were 
young  for  your  sake,  mistress  Anne ! 

Anne.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table ;  my  father  desires  your 
worship's  company. 

Shal.  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  mistress  Anne. 

Eva.  Od's  plessed  will !  I  will  not  be  absence  at  the  grace. 
[Exeunt  Shallow  arid  Sir  H.  Evans. 

Anne.  Will 't  please  your  .worship  to  come  in,  sir? 

Slen.  No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily ;  I  am  very  well 

Anne.  The  dinner  attends  you,  sir. 

Slen.  I  am  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  you,  forsooth.  Qo,  sir- 
rah, for  all  you  are  my  man,  go,  wait  upon  my  cousin  Shal- 
low :  [ExU  Simple.]  A  justice  of  peace  sometime  may  be 
beholden  to  his  fiiend  for  a  man  : — ^I  keep  but  three  men 
and  a  boy  yet,  till  my  mother  be  dead  :  But  what  though  ? 
yet  I  live  like  a  poor  gentleman  bom. 

Ain^E.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  worship :  they  will 
not  sit  till  you  come. 

Slen.  V  faith,  I  *11  eat  nothing ;  I  thank  you  as  much  as 
though  I  did. 

Anne.  1  pray  you,  sir,  walk  in. 
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StKN.  I  had  rather  walk  hero,  I  thank  you  ;  I  bruised  my 
fihin  the  other  day  with  playing  at  sword  and  dagger  with  a 
mitster  of  fence,  three  veneys  for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes  ; 
atidf  by  my  troth,  I  cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since. 
Why  do  your  dogs  bark  so  ?  be  there  bears  i'  the  town  1 

AxNE.  I  think  there  are,  sir  ;  I  heard  them  t^ilked  of. 

S14EN.  I  love  the  sport  well ;  but  I  shall  as  soon  quarrel  at 
it  J  as  any  man  in  England : — ^You  are  afraid  if  you  see  the 
Itcar  loose,  are  you  not  f 
'  AjfNB.  Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

Suss.  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me  now;  I  have  seen 
Sockerson  loose  twenty  times  ;  and  have  taken  him  by  the 
chain :  but  I  warrant  you,  the  women  have  so  cried  and 
(Bhrioked  at  it,  that  it  passed  : — ^but  women,  indeed,  cannot 
abide  'em  ;  they  are  very  ill-favoured  rough  things. 

'  Be-enter  Page. 

Page.  Come,  gentle  master  Slender,  come ;  wo  stay  for  you. 
Slen.  I  '11  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  sir. 
it^sJienUu^tL     Page.  By  cock^q  pye, you  shall  not  choose,  sir:  come, 
-~'-"'^  come. 

Slen.  Nay,  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 
Paqb.  Come  on,  sir. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne,  yourself  shall  go  first. 
Anne.  Not  I,  sir  ;  pray  you,  keep  on. 
Slen.  Truly,  I  will  not  go  fii-st ;  truly,  la :  I  will  not  do 
^_  you  that  ^rong. 

^P  Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir. 

^r  Slen.  I  '11  rather  be  unmannerly  than  troublesome ;  you 

^^  do  yom-self  wrong,  indeed,  la.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  same. 
Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  Go  your  ways,  and  ask  of  Doctor  Caius'  house, — 
which  is  the  way :  and  there  dwells  one  mistress  Quickly, 
which  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurse,  or  his  dry  nurse,  or  his 
Dookj  or  his  laundry,  his  washer,  and  his  wringer. 

Snf.  Well,  sir. 

Eva.  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet : — give  her  this  letter ;  for  it  is 
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a  'oman  that  altogether  'a  acquaintance  with  mistress  Anne 
Page :  and  the  letter  is,  to  desire  and  require  her  to  aolicit 
your  master's  desires  to  mistress  Anne  Page :  I  pray  you,  be- 
gone ;  I  will  make  an  end  of  my  dinner ;  there  *s  pippins 
and  cheese  to  come.  [I^ceunt, 

SCENE  III.— il  Roam  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
JEnter  Fili^tafp,  Host,  Bardolph,  Ntm,  Pistol,  and  Robin. 

Fal,  Mine  host  of  the  Garter, — 

Host.  What  says  my  bully-rook  ?  Speak  scholai*ly  and 
wisely. 

Fal.  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away  some  of  my 
followers. 

Host.  Discard,  bully  Hercules ;  cashier :  let  them  wag ; 
trot,  trot. 

Fal.  I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a  week 

Host.  Thou  'rt  an  emperor,  Cessar,  Eeisar,  and  Pheezar.  I 
will  entertain  Bardolph  ;  he  shall  draw,  he  shall  tap :  said  I 
well,  bully  Hector  1 

Fal.  Do  so,  good  mine  host. 

Host.  I  have  spoke ;  let  him  follow :  Let  me  see  theo 
froth,  and  live :  I  am  at  a  word ;  follow.  [Esit  Host. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  follow  him :  a  tapster  is  a  good  trade  ;  lui 
old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin ;  a  withered  servingmaE  a. 
fresh  tapster :  Go ;  adieu. 

Bard.  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desired ;  I  will  thrive. 

[Ej^it  Bmuk 

Pkt.  0  base  Hungarian  wight !  wilt  thou  the  spigot  wieid  ? 

Nth.  He  was  gotten  in  drink  :  Is  not  the  humour  cazi- 
ceited  ?  [His  mind  is  not  heroic,  and  there 's  the  humour  uf 

it.] 

Fal.  I  am  glad  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder  box  ;  .hia 
thefts  were  too  open  ;  his  filching  was  like  an  imskilfiil  singefj 

— he  kept  not  time.  ■ 

Nym.  The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minute*8  rgaL_^  i, 

•  PiST.  ConveiT^the  wise  it  call  ;^teal!  foh;  a  ficoforSL^  i^^^^iz^ 
phrase. 

"TaL  Well,  sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels.. 
PiBT.  Why,  then  let  kibes  ensue  ^ 
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Fal.  There  is  no  remedy ;  1  must  coney-catch ;  I  must 
shift. 

PiST.  Young  ravens  must  have  food. 
Fal.  "Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town  ? 
PiST.  I  ken  the  wight ;  he  is  of  substance  good. 
Fal.  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  about. 
PiST.  Two  yards,  and  more. 

Fal.  No  quips  now.  Pistol :  Indeed  I  am  in  the  j^aist  two 
yaids  about ;  but  I  am  now  about  no  waste ;  I  am  about 
t^l^lft.  Briefly,  I  do  mean  to  make  love  to  Ford's  wife ;  I 
sjiy  entertainment  in  her;  she  discourses,  she  carves,  she 
giveg  the  leer  of  invitation  :  I  can  construe  the  action  of  her 
familiar  style  ;  and  the  hardest  voice  of  her  behaviour,  to  be 
Etjglished  rightly,  is,  I  am  sir  John  FalstafiTs. 

PiST.  He  hath  studied  her  will,  and  translated  her  will, 
out  of  honesty  into  English. 

Nym.  The  anchor  is  deep :  Will  that  humour  pass  ? 
Fal.  Now,  the  report  goes  she  has  all  the  rule  of  her  hus- 
biuid's  purse ;  he  hath  a  legion  of  angels. 

PibT.  As  many  devils  entertain  ;  and,  "  To  her,  boy,"  say  L 
Nym.  The  humour  rises  ;  it  is  good  :  humour  me  the  an- 
gels. 

Fal.  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her :  and  here  another 
to  Pago's  wife ;  who  even  now  gave  me  good  eyes  too ;  ex- 
amined my  parts  with  most  judicious  eyliads ;  sometimes 
tho  beam  of  her  view  gilded  my  foot,  sometimes  my  portly 
belly. 

Piar.  Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  shine. 
Ntm.  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour. 
Fal.  0,  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors  with  such  a 
greedy  intention,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did  seem  to 
ecorch  me  up  like  a  burning-glass  !  Here  's  another  letter  to 
bur ;  she  bears  the  purse  too  ;  she  is  a  region  in  Guiana,  aU 
gold  and  bounty.  I  will  be  cheater  to  them  both,  and  they 
ahall  be  exchequers  to  me ;  they  shall  be  my  East  and  West 
Imiies,  and  I  will  trade  to  them  both.  Go,  bear  thou  this 
letter  to  mistress  Page  ;  and  thou  this  to  mistress  Ford  :  we 
will  thrive,  lads,  we  will  thrive. 

PisT.  Shall  I  sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become. 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel  ?  then,  Lucifer  take  aU  I 
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Ntm.  I  will  run  no  base  humour :  here,  take  the  humour 
letter ;  I  will  keep  the  'haviour  of  reputation, 

Fal.  Hold,  sirrah  [to  ItoB.1  bear  you  these  letters  tightly ; 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores. — 
Rogues,  hence,  avaunt  I  vanish  like  hailstones,  go ; 
Trudge,  plod  away  i'  the  hoof ;  seek  shelter,  pack ! 
Falstaff  win  learn  the  honour  of  the  age, 
French  thrift,  you  rogues ;  myself^  and  skirted  page. 

[Eaewnt  Fai^tafv  and  Bobin. 

PiBT.  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts !  for  gourd  aM'fullam 

holds, VV  /'    cLic 

And  ElgE  and  lowT)eguile  the  rich  and  poor ;  'V^Jt^^--- 

Tester  I  '11  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  shalt  lack, 
Base  Phrygian  Turk ! 

Nym.  I  have  operations,  which  be  humours  of  revenge. 

PiST.  Wilt  thou  revenge  ? 

Nym.  By  welkin  and  her  star ! 

PiST.  With  wit,  or  steel? 

Nym.  With  both  the  humours,  I : 
I  will  discuss  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Ford 

PiST.  And  I  to  P^ge  shall  eke  unfold. 
How  Falstaff,  varlet  vile. 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold. 
And  his  soft  couch  defile. 

Nym.  My  humour  shall  not  cool :  I  will  incense  Ford  to 
deal  with  poison :  I  will  possess  him  with  yellowness,  for  the 
revolt  of  mien  is  dangerous :  that  is  mv  true  humour. 

PiST.  Thou  art jhe  Mars  of  malcontents ;  I  second  thee; 
troop  on.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— J  room  in  Dr.  Cains'*  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly,  Simple,  and  Ruoby. 

Quick.  What :  John  Rugby  ! — I  pray  thee,  go  to  the  case- 
ment, and  see  if  you  can  see  my  master,  master  doctor  Caius 
coming:  if  he  do,  i'  faith,  and  find  anybody  in  th^  house, 
here  will  be  an  old  abusipgofGod^s  p5ience  and  tEe  king*8 
'English. 

Rug.  I'll  go  watch.  {Exit  Rugby 
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Quick.  Go  ;  and  we  '11  have  a  posset  for 't  soon  at  niglity  in 
faith,  at  the  latter  eud  of  a  sea-ooal  fire.  An  honest,  willing, 
kind  fallow,  as  ever  servant  shall  come  in  house  withal;  and, 
n^tLJ^  ^*J-  I  warrant  you,  no  tell-tale,  nor  no  breed-bate :  his  worse 
,»i*i  ^HMfftU  f^Lyi  Ja  that  he  is  givento  prayer ;  he  is  something  poevish 
tiiat  way ;^uiniobody  but  has  nis  fault; — ^but  let  that  pass. 
Peter  Simple  you  say  your  name  is? 

Sui,  Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Quick.  And  master  Slender  *s  your  master? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Q  uiCK.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like  a  glover's 
)iaL-ing  k^ife? 

Sim.  No,  forsooth  :  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  face,  with  a 
J  (ttlo  yellow  beard ;  a  cane-coloured  beard. 

QmcK.  A  softly-sprighted  man,  is  he  not? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth :  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of  his  hands 
i\A  any  is  between  this  and  his  head;  he  hath  fought  with  a 
warrener. 

Quick.  How  say  you? — 0,  I  should  remember  him: 
Docs  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were  ?  and  strut  in  his 

Sjm.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

QcrrcK.  Well,  heaven  send  Anne  Page  no  worse  fortune ! 
TelL  master  parson  Evans  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  your  mask 
ter  :  Anne  is  a  good  girl,  and  I  wish — 

Re-erUer  Rugby. 

RtJQ.  Out,  alas  !  here  comesmy  master. 

^laUink^ndUJi^  QoiOK.  We  shall  all  be  shent :  Run  in  here,  good  young 

^^-"^-^  mail ;  go  into  this  closet     [Shuts  Simpjjb  in  the  doset.]     He 

will  not  stay  long. — What,  John  Rugby!   John,  what  John, 

I  say  \     Go,  John,  go  inquire  for  thy  master  ;  I  doubt  he  be 

not  well,  that  he  comes  not   home:  —  And  dovm,  down, 

^uloitm<iy  &c.  [Sings, 

JEkter  Doctor  Caiub. 

Caicjs.  Vat  is  you  sing?  I  do  not  like  desetoys;  Pray 
you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  closet  un  boitier  verd;  a  box,  a 
gr{;en-ft  box  ;  Do  intend  vat  I  speak  ?  a  green-a  box. 

QtJiCK.  Ay,  forsooth,  I  *11  fetch  it  you.    I  am  glad  he  went 
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not  in  himself :  if  he  had  fouod  the  young  ma»,  he  would 
Iiave  been  horn-mad.  [Aside. 

Caius.  Fe,fey/e,/e  /  ma/oi,  U  fait  fort  chaud,  Je  nCen 
vais  d  la  cour^—la  grande  affaire. 

Quick.  Is  it  this,  sir  ? 

Caius.  Ouy;  mette  le  au  mon  pocket ;  DepSche,  quickly : — 
Vere  is  dat  knave  Rugby  ? 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugby !  John  ! 

Bua.  Here,  sir. 

Caius.  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack  Rugby : 
Come  take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after  my  heel  to  de 
coui-t. 

Rug.  *T  is  ready,  sir,  here  in  the  porch. 

Caius.  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long ;  Od's  me  !  Qu'ai/ 
fotibliS  ?  dere  is  some  simples  in  my  closet  dat  I  vill  not  for 
the  varld  I  shall  leave  behind. 

Quick.  Ah  me  !  hell  find  the  young  man  there,  and  be 
mad  ! 

Caius.  0  diahUy  dtable  /  vat  is  in  my  closet  ? — Villainy ! 
larron  !    [PvUing  SniPLB  ovz,']     Rugby,  my  rapier. 

QmcK.  Good  master,  be  content. 

Caius.  Verefore  shall  I  be  content-a  ? 

Quick.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caiu&  Yat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  closet  ?  dere 
is  no  honest  man  dat  shall  come  in  my  closet. 

Quick.  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  flegmatick  ;  hear  the 
truth  of  it:  He  came  of  an  errand  to  me  from  parson 
Hugh. 

Caius.  Veil. 

Snf.  Ay,  forsooth,  to  desire  her  to — 

Quick.  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Caius.  Peace-a  your  tongue : — Speak-a  your  tale. 

Sim.  To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman,  your  maid,  to 
speak  a  good  word  to  Mrs.  Anne  Page  for  my  master,  in  the 
way  of  marriage. 

QmcK.  This  is  all,  indeed,  la ;  but  I  '11  ne'er  put  my  fin- 
ger in  the  fire,  and  need  not. 

Caius.  Sii*  Hugh  send-a  you  1 — Rugby,  haiUez  me  some 
paper :  Tarry  you  a  little-a  while.  [  Writes. 

Quick.  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet:  if  he  had  been  thoroughly 
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moved  you  should  have  heard  him  so  loud  and  so  melaiicholy. 
— But  notwithstanding,  man,  I  '11  do  your  master  what  good 
I  can :  and  the  very  yea  and  the  no  is,  the  French  doctor,  my 
luoiiter, — I  may  call  him  my  master,  look  you,  for  I  keep  his 
hoitm ;  and  I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  scour,  dress  meat  and 
driiik,  make  the  beds,  and  do  all  myself: — 

Sim.  T  is  a  great  charge  to  come  under  one  body's  hand. 

Quick.  Are  you  avised  o'  that  ?  you  shall  find  it  a  great 
charge :  and  to  be  up  early  and  down  late ; — ^but  notwith- 
f^l:a3ldiDg,  (to  tell  you  in  your  ear ;  I  would  have  no  words  of 
it,)  my  master  himself  is  in  love  with  mistress  Anne  Page : 


but    notwithstanding  that,  I   know  Anne's   mind, — that^s 
:iC(?tt«iU;  y^J/pL-IiW  here  nor  there. 

Caidb.  You  jack'nape ;  give-a  dis  letter  to  Sir  Hugh  ;  by 
gnr^  it  is  a  challenge :  I  viU  cut  his  troat  in  de  park  ;  and  I 
vill  teach  a  scurvy  jack-a-nape 'priest  to  meddle  or  make : — 
you  may  be  gone ;  it  is  not  good  you  tarry  here  : — ^by  gar,  I 
vill  cut  all  his  two  stones ;  by  gar,  he  shall  not  have  a  stone 
to  trow  at  his  dog.  [Bant  Simplb. 

Quick.  Alas,  he  speaks  but  for  his  friend. 

Caius.  It  is  no  matter-a  for  dat :— do  not  you  tell-a  me 
dat  I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  myself  1 — ^by  gar,  I  vill  kill  de 
J  Lick  Priest ;  and  I  have  appointed  mine  host  of  de  Jarterre 
to  measure  our  weapon : — ^by  gar,  I  vill  myself  have  Anne 
Page. 

Quick.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall  be  well :  we 
must  give  folks  leave  to  prate :  What,  the  good-jer ! 

Caids.  Rugby,  come  to  de  court  vid  me : — By  gar,  if  I 
bavft  not  Anne  Page,  I  shall  turn  your  head  out  of  my  door : 
— Follow  my  heels,  Rugby.  [Exeunt  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Qdick.  You  shall  have  An  fool's-head  of  your  own.  No,  I 
know  Anne's  miiid  for  that :  never  a  woman  in  Windsor 
kuowa  more  of  Anne's  mind  than  I  do :  nor  can  do  more 
than  I  do  with  her,  I  thank  heaven. 

Pent.  [Within,]  Who 's  within  there  ?  ho  ! 

Quick.  Who 's  there,  I  trow  ?  Come  near  the  house,  I 
pmy  you. 

Enter  Fbnton. 

i^orr.  How  now,  good  woman  ;  how  dost  thou  ? 
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Quick.  The  better  that  it  pleases  your  good  worship  to  ask. 

Fbnt.  What  news  1  how  does  pretty  mistress  Anne  f 

Quick.  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and  honesty  and 
gentle ;  and  one  that  is  your  Mend,  I  can  tell  you  that  by 
the  way ;  I  praise  heaven  for  it. 

FissT,  Shall  I  do  any  good,  think  st  thou  ?  Shall  I  not  lose 
my  suit  ? 

Quick.  Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above  :  but  notwith- 
standing, master  Fenton,  I  *11  be  sworn  on  a  book,  she  loves 
you  : — ^Have  not  your  worship  a  wart  above  your  eye  f  ^ 

Fent,  Yes,  marry,  have  I ;  what  of  that  ?  v^  /v  y./    /»/ 

Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale ; — good  faith,  it  is  such  *h    f    '  *  ' 
another  Nan  ; — but,  I  detest,  an  honest  maid  as  ever  broke  "Otill/o  3*7 
bread ; — We  had  an  hour's  talk  of  that  wart : — I  shall  never 
laugh  but  in  that  maid's  company !    But,  indeed,  she  is  given  • 
too  much  to  allicholly  and  musing :  But  for  you — WeU,  go  to. 

Fent.  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-day ;  Hold,  there 's  money 
for  thee  ;  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  behalf :  if  thou  seest 
her  before  me,  commend  me. 

QxncK.  Will  I  ?  r  faith,  that  we  will ;  and  I  will  tell  your 
worship  more  of  the  wart,  the  next  time  we  have  confidence ; 
and  of  other  wooers. 

Fent.  Well^  farewell ;  I  am  in  great  haste  now.        [Exit. 

Quick.  Farewell  to  your  worship. — ^Truly,  an  honest  gen- 
tleman ;  but  Anne  loves  him  not ;  for  I  know  Anne's  mind 
as  well  as  another  does : — Out  upon 't !  what  have  I  forgot  ? 

[Exit. 


ACT   II. 

SCENE  I.— Be/ore  PageV  Bouae. 

Enter  Mistress  Page,  vnth  a  Letter. 

Mrs.  Page.  What !  have  I  'scaped  love-letters  in  the  hcJy- 
day  time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  subject  for  them  ? 
Let  me  see :  [Beads. 

**  Ask  me  no  reason  why  I  love  you  ;  for  though  love  use 
reason  for  his  precisian,  he  admits  him  not  for  his  counsel- 
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lor  :  You  are  not  joung,  no  more  am  I ;  go  to  then,  there  's 
sympathy :  you  are  merry,  so  am  I ;  Ha !  ha !  then  there  's 
more  sympathy :  you  love  sack,  and  so  do  I ;  Would  you 
diidre  better  sympathy?  Let  it  suffice  thee,  mistress 
Piv^c,  (at  the  least,  if  the  love  of  soldier  can  suffice,)  that  I 
Jovo  thee.  I  will  not  say,  pity  me,  't  is  not  a  soldier-like 
phrd^  ;  but  I  say,  love  me.     By  me. 

Thine  own  true  knight. 

By  day  or  night. 

Or  any  kind  of  light. 

With  all  his  might, 

For  thee  to  fight,  John  Falstaffr 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this  ! — 0  wicked,  wicked  world  ! 
— one  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age,  to  show 
himself  a  young  gallant!  What  an  un weighed  behaviour 
hath  this  Flemish  drunkard  picked  (with  the  devil's  name) 
out  of  my  conversation,  that  he  dares  in  this  manner  assay 
me  ?  Why,  he  hath  not  been  thrice  in  my  company  ! — What 
Bhoiild  I  say  to  him  1 — I  was  then  frugal  of  my  mirth: — 
heaven  forgive  me  !  Why,  I  '11  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament 
for  the  putting  down  of  men.  How  shall  I  be  revenged  on 
him  7  for  revenged  I  will  be,  as  sure  as  his  guts  are  made  of 
puddi^ga 

Enter  Mistiness  Ford. 

Mils.  Ford.  Mistress  Page  !  trust  me,  I  was  going  to  your 
hou3D  1 

Mrs.  Page.  And,  trust  me,  I  was  coming  to  you.  You 
look  very  ill. 

Mtis.  Ford.  Nay,  I  '11  ne'er  believe  that;  I  have  to  show 
to  tho  contrary. 

Miis,  Page.  Taith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mits,  Ford.  Well,  I  do,  then ;  yet,  I  say,  I  could  show  you 
to  the  contrary :  0,  mistress  Page,  give  me  some  counsel ! 

Mrs,  Page.  What 's  the  matter,  woman  I  ^ 

Mfis.  Ford.  0  woman,  if  it  were  not  for  one  trifling  re- 
spect, 1  could  come  to  such  honour. 

Una,  Page.  Hang  the  trifle,  woman ;  take  the  honour : 
What  is  it  ? — dispense  with  trifles  ; — ^what  is  it  ? 
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Mrs.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  eternal  mo- 
ment or  so,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  ?  thou  liest ! — Sir  Alice  Ford !  These 
knights  will  hack  ;  and  so  thou  shouldst  not  alter  the  article 
of  thy  gentry. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  bum  daylight : — here,  read,  read  : — per- 
ceive how  I  might  be  knighted. — I  shall  think  the  worse  of 
fat  men,  as  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to  make  difference  of  men^s 
liking:  And  yet  he  would  not  swear;  praised  woman's  mo- 
desty; and  gave  such  orderly  and  well-behaved  reproof  to  all 
uncomeliness, — that  I  would  have  sworn  his  disposition  would 
have  gone  to  the  truth  of  his  words  :  but  they  do  no  more 
adhere  and  keep  plaee  together  than  the  himdredth  psalm  to 
the  tune  of  **  Green  Sleeves."  What  tempest,  I  trow,  threw 
this  whale,  with  so  many  tuns  of  oil  in  his  belly,  ashore  at 
Windsor  ?  How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  ?  I  think  the 
best  way  were  to  entertain  him  with  hope,  till  the  wicked 
fire  of  lust  have  melted  him  in  his  own  grease. — ^Did  you 
ever  hear  the  like? 

Mrs.  Page.  ^Letter  for  letter ;  but  that  the  name  of  Page 
and  Ford  differs  ! — To  thy  great  comfort  in  this  mystery  of 
ill  opinions,  here  *s  the  twin-brother  of  thy  letter :  but  let 
thine  inherit  first ;  for,  I  protest,  mine  never  shall.  I  war- 
rant he  hath  a  thousand  of  these  letters,  writ  with  blank 
space  for  different  names,  (sure  more,)  and  these  are  of  the 
second  edition:  He  will  print  them  out  of  doubt;  for  he 
cares  not  what  he  puts  into  the  press  when  he  would  put  us 
two.  I  had  rather  be  a  giantess,  and  lie  under  mount  Po- 
lion.  Well,  I  will  find  you  twenty  lascivious  turtles,  ere  one 
chaste  man.  " 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  this  is  the  very  same  ;  the  very  hand, 
the  veiy  words  :  What  doth  he  think  of  us  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  I  know  not :  It  makes  me  almost  ready 
to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty.  I  '11  entertain  myself 
like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted  withal ;  for,  sure,  unless 
he  know  some  strain  in  me,  that  I  know  not  myself,  he 
would  never  have  boarded  me  in  this  fury. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Boarding,  call  you  it  ?  I  '11  be  sure  to  keep 
him  above  deck. 

Mrs.  Page.  So  will  I ;  if  he  come  under  my  hatches  I  'U 
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never  to  sea  again.  Let 's  be  revenged  on  him  :  let 's  appoint 
him  a  meeting  ;  give  him  a  show  of  comfort  in  his  suit ;  and 
lead  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  delay,  till  he  hath  pawned 
his  horses  to  mine  host  of  the  Qarter. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Kay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  villainy  against 
him,  that  may  not  sully  the  chariness  of  our  honesty.  0, 
that  my  husband  saw  this  letter !  it  would  give  eternal  food 
to  his  jealousy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  look,  where  he  comes  ;  and  my  good 
man  too ;  he 's  as  far  from  jealousy  as  I  am  from  giving  him 
cause ;  and  that,  I  hope,  is  an  unmeasurable  distance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs.  Pagb.  Let 's  consult  together*  against  this  gi*easy 
knight :  Come  hither.  [The^f  retire 

Enter  Ford,  Pistol,  Page,  and  Ntm. 

Ford.  "Well,  I  hope  it  be  not  so. 

PiBT.  Hope  is  a  curtail  dog  in  some  affairs : 
Sir  John  affects  thy  wife. 

Ford.  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 

PlST.  He  W003  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor, 
Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another.  Ford ; 
He  loves  thy  gally-mawfry  ;  Ford,  perpend. 

Ford.  Love  my  wife  ? 

PiBT.  With  liver  burning  hot :  Prevent,  or  go  thou, 
Like  sir  A.ctflB6n,  he,  with  Ringwood  at  thy  heels : — 
O,  odious  is  the  name  ! 

Ford.  What  name,  sir  ? 

PiST.  The  horn,  I  say  •  Farewell. 
Take  heed  ;  have  open  eye  ;  for  thieves  do  foot  by  mght : 
Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes,  or  cuckoo  birds  do  sing. — 
Away,  sir  corporal  Nym. — • 
Believe  it.  Page  ;  he  speaks  sense.  [Bant  Pistol. 

Ford.  I  will  be  patient ;  I  will  find  out  this. 

Nym.  And  this  is  true  [to  Page]  ;  I  like  not  the  humour 
of  lying.  He  hath  wronged  me  in  some  humours :  I  should 
have  borne  the  humoured  letter  to  her;  but  I  have  a  sword, 
and  it  shall  bite  upon  my  necessity.  He  loves  your  wife ; 
there 's  the  short  and  the  long.  My  name  is  corporal  Nym ; 
i  speak,  and  I  avouch.     T  is  true  : — my  name  is  Njm,  and 
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Falstaff  loves  your  wife. — Adieu  !  I  love  not  the  humour  of 
bread  and  eheese.     Adieu.  [Exit  Ntm. 

Paqe.  "  The  humour  of-  it,*'  quoth  'a  !  here 's  a  fellow 
frights  hupour  out  of  his  wits. 

Ford.  I  will  seek  out  Falstaff. 

Page.  I  never  heard  such  a  drawling-affecting  rogue. 

Ford.  If  I  do  find  it,'  well !  ^ 

Page.  I  will  not  believe  such  a  Catalan,  though  the  priest  -  i»af  -  SZoif 
o'  the  town  commended  him  for  a  true  man. 

Ford.  'T  was  a  good  sensible  fellow :  Well ! 

Page.  How  now,  Meg  I 

Mrs.  Page.  Whither  go  you,  George  ? — ^Hark  you, 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  sweet  Frank  ?  why  art  thou  melan- 
choly ? 

Ford.  1  melancholy!  I  am  not  melancholy.  Get  you 
home,  go. 

Mrs.  Ford.  'Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in  thy  head 
now. — Will  you  go,  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Have  with  you. —  You'll  come  to  dinner, 
George  1  Look,  who  comes  yonder :  she  shall  be  our  mes- 
senger to  this  paltiy  knight.  [Aside  to  Mrs,  Ford. 

Enter  Mrs,  Quickly. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Trust  me,  I  thought  on  her :  she  '11  fit  it. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  are  come  to  see  my  daughter  Anne  ? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth.  And  I  pray,  how  does  good  mistress 
Anne? 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us  and  see ;  we  have  an  hour's 
talk  with  you. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Page.  How  now,  master  Ford  ? 

Ford.  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me  ;  did  you  not  ? 

Page.  Yes.     And  you  heard  what  the  other  told  me  ? 

Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them  ? 

Page.  Hang  'em,  slaves ;  I  do  not  think  the  knight  would 
offer  it :  but  these  that  accuse  him  in  his  intent  towards  our 
wives  are  a  yoke  of  his  discarded  men :  very  rogues,  now 
they  be  out  of  service. 

Ford.  Were  they  his  men  ? 

Paqk   MiiTy  were  they. 
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Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that — Does  he  lie  at 
the  Garter  ? 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  li  he  should  intend  this  voy- 
age towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loose  to^  him ;  and 
what  he  gets  more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my 
head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife ;  but  I  would  be  loth  to 
turn  them  together :  A  man  may  be  too  confident :  I  would 
have  nothing  lie  on  my  head :  I  cannot  be  thus  satisfied. 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  host  of  the  Gfarter  comes : 
there  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate,  or  money  in  his  purse,  when 
he  looks  so  merrily. — How  now,  mine  host  ? 

Filter  Host  and  Shallow. 

Host.  How  now,  bully-rook  ?  thou  'rt  a  gentleman  :  cava- 
lero-justice,  I  say ! 

Shal.  I  follow,  mine  host,  I  follow. — Good  even,  and 
twenty,  good  master  Page  I  Master  Page,  will  you  go  with 
us  ?  we  have  sport  in  hand. 

Host.  Tell  him,  cavaJero-justice  ;  tell  him,  bully-rook. 

Shal.  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought,  between  sir  Hugh 
the  Welsh  priest  and  Caius  the  French  doctor. 

Ford.  Good  mine  host  o'  the  Garter,  a  wotd  with  you. 

Host.  What  say'st  thou,  my  bully-rook  ?     [T/iet/  go  aside, 

Shal.  Will  you  \to  Page]  go  with  us  to  behold  it  ?  My 
merry  host  hath  had  the  measuring  of  their  weapons ;  and, 
I  think,  hath  appointed  them  contrary  places ;  for,  believe 
me,  I  hear  the  parson  is  no  jester.  Hark,  I  will  tell  you 
what  our  sport  shall  be 

Host.  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight,  my  guest- 
cavalier  ? 

Ford.  None,  I  protest :  but  I  '11  give  you  a  pottle  of  burnt 
sack  to  give  me  recourse  to  him,  and  tell  him  my  name  is 
Brook  :  only  for  a  jest. 

Host.  My  hand,  bully  ;  thou  shalt  have  egress  and  regress ; 
said  I  well  ?  and  thy  name  shall  be  Brook  :  It  is  a  merry 
knight.     Will  you  go  on,  heers  ? 

Shal.  Have  with  you,  mine  host. 

Page.  I  have  heard  the  Frenchman  hath  good  skill  in  his 
rapier. 
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Shal.  Tut,  sir,  I  could  hfive  told  you  more:  In  theae 
times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stoccadoes,  and  I 
know  not  what :  't  is  the  heart,  master  Page  ;  't  is  here,  't  ia 
here.  I  have  seen  the  time  with  my  long  sword  I  would 
have  made  you  four  tall  fellows  skip  like  rats. 

Host.  Here,  boys,  here,  here !  shall  we  wag  ? 

Page.  Have  with  you : — I  had  rather  hear  them  scold 
than  fight.  [FaxurU  Host,  Shallow,  and  Paok. 

Ford.  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stands  so  firmly 
on  his  wife  *s  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  off  my  opinion  so 
easily :  She  was  in  his  company  at  Page's  house ;  and  what 
they  made  there  I  know  not.  Well,  I  will  look  further  into  *t ; 
•and  I  have  a  disguise  to  sound  Falstaff:  K  I  find  her  ho- 
nest, I  lose  not  my  labour ;  if  she  be  otherwise,  't  is  labour 
well  bestowed.  [Exit* 

SCENE  IL— -4  Boom  in  the  Garter  Imi. 

Enter  Falstafp  and  Pistol. 

Fal.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 
/       PiST.  Whv.  then  th^  world's  mine  oyster, 
r'   /  WhichJ  with  sword  will  open. 

'  Fal.  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  sir,  you  should 
lay  my  countenance  to  pawn :  I  have  grated  upon  my  good 
friends  for  three  reprieves  for  you  and  your  coach  fellow, 
Nyni;  or  else  you  had  looked  through  the  grate,  like  a  ge- 
«ift^=.  migy  of  baboons.  I  am  damned  in  hell  for  swearing  to  gen- 
tlemen my  friends  you  were  good  soldiers  and  tall  fellows  • 
and  when  mistress  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her  fan,  1  took 't 
upon  mine  honour  thou  hadst  it  not. 

PiST.  Didst  not  thou  share  ?  hadst  thou  not  fifteen  pence  f 
Fal.  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason :  Think'st  thou  I  '11  en- 
danger my  soul  gratis  /  At  a  word,  hang  no  more  about  me, 
1  am  no  gibbet  for  you  : — go. — ^A  short  knife  and  a  throng ; 
— ^to  your  manor  of  Pickt-hatch,  go. — You  '11  not  bear  a  let- 
ter for  me,  you  rogue  ! — You  stand  upon  your  honour  !— - 
Why,  thou  unconfinable  baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do 
to  keep  the  terms  of  my  honour  precise.  I,  I,  I  myself 
sometimes,  leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on  the  left  hand,  and 
t  vol.  IV.  86 
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ludiQg  mine  honour  in  my  necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to 
he  Jge,  and  to  lurch  ;  and  yet  you,  rogue,  will  ensconce  your 
rtLgs^,  your  cat-a-mouutain  looks,  your  red-lattioe  phrases,  and 
yonr  bold-beating  oaths,  under  ttie  shelter  of  your  honour  ! 
You  will  not  do  it,  you  ? 

Pi^.  I  do  relent     What  would  thou  more  of  man  ? 

Ihiter  BoBiN. 

Rob.  Sir,  here  *s  a  woman  would  speak  with  yon. 
Fal.  Let  her  approach. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Quick.  Give  your  worship  good  morrow. 

Fal.  Good  morrow,  good  wife. 

Quick.  Not  so,  an 't  please  your  worship. 

Fal.  Good  maid,  then. 

Quick.  I  '11  be  sworn  ;  as  my  mother  was,  the  first  hour 
I  was  bom. 

Fal.  I  do  believe  the  swearer :  What  with  me  ? 

Quick.  Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or  two  ? 

Fal.  Two  thousand,  fair  woman  :  and  I  '11  vouchsafe  thee 
tliQ  hearing. 

Quick.  There  is  one  mistress  Ford,  sir ; — I  pray,  come  a 
little  nearer  this  ways : — I  myself  dwell  with  master  doctor 
CitiuB. 

Fal.  Well,  on  :  Mistress  Ford,  you  say, — 

Quick.  Your  worship  says  very  true :  I  pray  your  worship, 
come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

Fal.  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears ; — mine  own  people, 
miue  own  people. 

Quick.  Are  they  so  ?  Heaven  bless  them,  and  make  them 
bis  servants ! 

Fal.  Well :  Mistress  Ford ; — ^what  of  her. 

Quick.  Why,  sir,  she 's  a  good  creatimj.  Lord,  lord ! 
your  worship 's  a  wanton  :  Well,  heaven  forgive  you,  and  all 
of  U3, 1  pray  I 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford ; — come,  mistress  Ford, — 

Quick.  Marry, ^is  is  tne  snort  ana  the  long  ofTt ;  you 
have  brought  her  into  such  a  canaries,  as  't  is  wonderful 
The  best  courtier  of  them  all,  when  the  court  lay  at  Windsor, 
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could  never  hare  brought  hor  to  such  a  canary.  Yet  there  has 
been  knights,  and  lords,  and  gentlemen,  with  their  coaches  ; 
1  warrant  you,  coach  after  coach,  letter  after  letter,  gift  after 
gift ;  smelling  so  sweetly  (all  musk),  and  so  rushling,  I  war- 
rant jou,  in  silk  and  gold  ;  and  in  such  alligant  terms ;  and 
in  such  wine  and  sugar  of  the  best,  and  the  fairest,  that 
would  have  won  any  woman's  heart ;  and,  I  warrant  you, 
they  could  never  get  an  eye-wink  of  her. — I  had  myself 
twenty  angels  given  me  this  morning ;  but  I  defy  all  angels, 
(in  any  such  sort,  as  they  say,)  but  iu  the  way  of  honesty 
— and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could  never  get  her  so  much  as 
sip  on  a  cup  with  the  proudest  of  them  all :  and  yet  there 
has  been  earls,  nay,  which  is  more,  pensioners ;  but,  I  watTaut 
you,  all  is  one  with  her. 

Fal.  But  what  says  she  to  me?  be  brief,  my  good  she 
Mercury. 

Quick.  Marry,  she  hath  received  your  letter ;  for  the  which 
she  thanks  you  a  thousand  times :  and  she  gives  you  to  no- 
tify, that  her  husband  will  be  absence  from  his  house  between 
ten  and  eleven. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven  I 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth ;  and  then  you  may  come  and  see  the 

picture,  she  says,  that  you  wot  of;  master  Ford,  her  husband, 

will  be  from  home.     Alas!  the  sweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life 

_with  him  ;  he  *s  a  very  jealousy  man  :  she  leads  a  very  fnim- 

-  22l§  life  with  him,  good  heart. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven :  Woman,  commend  me  to  her ;  I 
will  not  fail  her. 

Quick.  Why,  you  say  well :  But  I  have  another  messen- 
ger to  your  worship :  Mistress  Page  hath  her  hearty  com- 
mendations to  you  too ; — and  let  me  tell  you  in  your  ear, 
she 's  as  fartuous  a  civil  modest  wife,  and  one  (I  tell  you) 
that  will  not  miss  you  morning  nor  evening  prayer,  as  any  is 
in  Windsor,  whoe'er  be  the  other :  and  she  bade  me  tell  your 
worship  that  her  husband  is  seldom  from  home ;  but,  she 
hopes,  there  will  come  a  time.  J  never  knew  a  woman  so 
dote  upon  a  man  ;  surely,  I  think  you  have  charms,  la ;  ycn^ 
in  truth. 

Fal.  Not  I,  I  assure  thee ;  setting  the  attraction  of  my 
good  parts  aside  I  have  no  other  charms. 

Quick.  Blessing  on  your  heart  for 't  I 
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Fal.  But,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this :  has  Ford's  wife  aud 
Page's  wife  acquainted  fech  other  how  they  love  me  ? 

Quick.  That  were  a  jest,  indeed  ! — they  have  not  so  little 
grace,  I  hope : — ^that  were  a  trick,  indeed  !  But  mistress 
Page  would  desire  you  to  send  her  your  little  page,  of  all  loves : 
her  husband  has  a  marvellous  infection  to  the  little  page : 
and,  truly,  master  Page  is  an  honest  man.  Never  a  wife  in 
Windsor  leads  a  bettor  life  than  she  does  ;  do  what  she  will, 
sjiy  what  she  will,  take  all,  pay  all,  go  to  bed  when  she  list, 
tiscs  when  she  list,  all  is  as  she  will ;  and,  truly,  she* deserves 
it :  for  if  there  be  a  kind  woman  in  Windsor,  she  is  one 
Voii  must  send  her  your  page ;  no  remedy. 

Fal.  Why,  I  will. 

QoiCK.  Nay,  but  do  so  then :  and,  look  you,  he  may  come 
aiKl  go  between  you  both  ;  and,  in  any  case,  have  a  nay- word, 
that  you  may  know  one  another's  mind,  and  the  boy  never 
need  to  understand  anything ;  for  't  is  not  good  that  children 
should  know  any  wickedness  ;  old  folks,  you  know,  have  dis- 
cretion, as  they  say,  and  know  the  world. 

Fau  Fare  thee  well :  commend  me  to  them  both :  there 's 
my  purse ;  I  am  yet  thy  debtor. — Boy,  go  along  with  this 
w  oTiian. — This  news  distracts  me  ! 

[Ea;eunt  Quickly  a)id  Robin. 

Pmr.  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers  : — 
CIh1]j  on  more  sails  ;  pursue,  up  with  your  fights  ; 
Givfi  fire  ;  she  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  aU  ! 

[Exit  Pistol 

Pal.  Say'st  thou  so,  old  Jack  ?  go  thy  ways ;  I  '11  make 
triors  of  thy  old  body  than  T  have  done.  Will  they  yet  look 
after  thee  ?  Wilt  thou,  after  the  expense  of  so  much  money, 
le  [low  a  gainer  ?  Good  body,  I  thank  thee  :  Let  them  say, 
't  is  grossly  done ;  so  it  be  fairly  done,  no  matter. 

Enter  Basdolph. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  there 's  one  master  Brook  below  would 
fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with  you ;  and  hath 
Bent  your  worship  a  morning's  draught  of  sack. 

Fal.  Brook  is  his  name  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir. 

Fau  Call  him  in;  [Exit  Bardolph.]  Such  Brooks  are 
welcome  to  me  that  o'erflow  such  liquor.    Ah  i  ha !  mistress 
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Ford  and  mistress  Page,  have  I  eucompassed  you  ?   go  to ; 
via  ! 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  toith  Ford  disguised. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir. 

Fal.  And  you,  sir :  Would  you  speak  with  me  ? 

Ford.  I  make  bold  to  press  with  so  little  preparation  upon 
you. 

Fal.  You  're  welcome.  What 's  your  will  I  Give  us  leave, 
drawer.  [Exit  Bardolph. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  spent  much ;  my 
name  is  Brook. 

Fal.  Grood  master  Brook,  I  desire  more  acquaintance  of 
you. 

Ford.  Good  sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours :  not  to  charge  you  ; 
for  I  must  let  you  understand  I  think  myself  in  better  plight 
for  a  lender  than  you  are :  the  which  hath  something  em- 
boldened me  to  this  unseasoned  intrusion  :  for  they  say,  if 
money  go  before  aU  ways  do  lie  open. 

Fal.  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will  on. 

Ford.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money  here  troubles 
me :  if  you  will  help  me  to  bear  it,  sir  John,  take  all,  or 
half,  for  easing  me  of  the  carriage. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deserve  to  be  your  por- 
ter. 

Ford.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  will  give  me  the  hearing. 

Fal.  Speak,  good  master  Brook ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  be 
your  servant. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  scholar, — I  will  be  brief  with 
you, — and  you  have  been  a  man  long  known  to  me,  though 
I  had  never  so  good  means,  as  desire,  to  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with  you.  I  shall  discover  a  thing  to  you,  wherein 
I  must  very  much  lay  open  mine  own  imperfection :  but, 
good  sir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  follies,  as  you 
hear  them  unfolded,  turn  another  into  the  register  of  your 
own ;  that  I  may  pass  with  a  reproof  the  easier,  sith  you 
yourself  know  how  easy  it  is  to  be  such  an  offender. 

Fal.  Very  well,  sir ;  proceed. 

Ford.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town,  her  husband's 
name  is  Ford. 

Fal.  Well,  sir. 
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Ford.  I  have  long  loved  her,  and,  I  protest  to  you,  be- 
stowed much  on  her ;  followed  her  with  a  doting  observance ; 
engrossed  opportunities  to  meet  her ;  fee'd  every  slight  oc- 
casion that  could  but  niggardly  give  me  sight  of  her ;  not 
only  bought  many  presents  to  give  her,  but  have  given 
largely  to  many,  to  know  what  she  would  have  given :  briefly, 
I  have  pursued  her  as  love  hath  pursued  me,  which  bath 
bten  on  the  wing  of  all  occasions.  But  whatsoever  I  have 
rncrited,  either  in  my  mind,  r>r  fp  my  TPg*^na^  meed,  I  am 
j?uro.  I  have  received  none ;  unless  experience  be  ^  jp^*^^; 
that  1  have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate;  and  that  hath 
taught  me  to  say  this : 

"  Love  hke  a  shadow  flies,  when  substance  love  pursues ; 
Pursuing  that  that  flies,  and  flying  what  pursues." 

Fal.  Have  you  received  no  promise  of  satisfaction  at  her 
bauds? 

Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Have  you  importuned  her  to  such  a  purpose  1 

Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Of  what  quality  was  your  love  then  ? 

Ford.  Like  a  fair  house  built  on  another  man's  ground ; 
Ro  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice,  by  mistaking  the  place  where 
1  erected  it. 

Fal.  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  this  to  me  I 

Ford.  When  1  have  told  you  that  I  have  told  you  alL 
Some  say,  that,  though  she  appear  honest  to  mc,  yet,  in  other 
places,  she  enlargeth  her  mirth  so  far  that  there  is  shrewd 
conBtruction  made  of  her.  Now,  sir  John,  here  is  the  heart 
of  my  purpose :  You  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding, 
admirable  discourse,  of  great  admittance,  authentic  in  your 
pkco  and  person,  generally  allowed  for  your  many  warlike, 
couiilike,  and  learned  preparations. 

Fal.  0,  sir ! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it :  —  There  is  money ; 
ipend  it,  spend  it ;  spend  more ;  spend  all  I  have ;  only  give 
me  so  much  of  your  time  in  exchange  of  it,  as  to  lay  an 
amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  this  Ford's  wife :  use  your 
art  of  wooing,  win  her  to  consent  to  you  ;  if  any  man  may 
you  may  as  soon  as  any. 

Fal.  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of  your  affec- 
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tion,  that  I  should  win  what  you  would  enjoy  I  Methinks, 
you  prescribe  to  yourself  very  preposterously. 

Ford.  O,  understand  my  drift !  she  dwells  so  securely  on 
the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the  folly  of  my  soul  dares 
not  present  itself ;  she  is  too  bright  to  be  looked  against.  Now, 
could  I  come  to  her  with  any  detection  in  my  hand,  my  de- 
sires had  instance  and  argument  to  commend  themselves  :  I 
could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward  of  her  purity,  her  repu- 
tation, her  marriage  vow,  and  a  thousand  other  her  defences, 
which  now  are  too  too  strongly  embattled  against  me  :  What 
say  you  to  %  sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bold  with  your 
money ;  next,  give  me^our~T5tahd  ;  anJlast,  as  1  am  a  gen- 
tleman, you  sKn,  iryou  wUl,  enjoy  Ford's  wife. 

Ford.  O  good  sir  ! 

Faij.  I  say  you  shall. 

Ford.  Wan*  no  money,  sir  John,  you  shall  want  none. 

Fal.  Want  no  mistress  Ford,  master  Brook,  you  shall 
want  none.  I  shall  be  with  her,  (I  may  tell  you,)  by  her 
own  appointment ;  even  as  you  came  in  to  me,  her  assistant, 
or  go-between,  parted  from  me  :  I  say,  I  shall  be  with  her 
between  ten  and  eleven  ;  for  at  that  time  the  jealous  rascally 
knave,  ber  husband,  will  be  forth.  Come  you  to  me  at  night ; 
you  shall  know  how  I  speed. 

Ford.  I  am  blessed  in  your  acquaintance.  Do  you  know 
Ford,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave  !  I  know  him  not : 
— yet  I  wrong  him  to  call  him  poor ;  they  say  the  jealous 
wittolly  knave  hath  masses  of  money ;  for  the  which  his  wife 
seems  to  me  well-favoured.  I  will  use  her  as  the  key  of  the 
cuckoldly  rogue's  coffer ;  and  there 's  my  harvest-home. 

Ford.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir ;  that  you  might  avoid 
him  if  you  saw  him. 

Fal.  Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue  !  I  will  stare 
him  out  of  his  wits ;  I  will  awe  him  with  my  cudgel :  it 
shall  hang  like  a  meteor  o'er  the  cuckold's  horns :  master 
Brook,  thou  shalt  know  I  will  .predominate  over  the  peasant, 
and  thou  shalt  lie  with  his  wife. — Come  to  me  soon  at  night : 
— ^Ford  's  a  knave,  and  I  will  aggravate  his  style ;  thou,  mas- 
ter lirook,  shalt  know  him  for  knave  and  cuckold :— come  to 
me  soon  at  night  [Exit> 
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Ford.    WTiat  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is  this  I — My 
heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience. — Who  says,  this  is 
improvident  jealousy  ?     My  wife  hath  sent  to  him^  the  hour 
is  fixed,  the  match  is  made.     Would  any  man  have  thought 
this  ?— -See  the  hell  of  having  a  false  woman  !  Idy  bed  shall 
he  ahused,  my  coffers  ransacked,  my  reputation  gnawn  at ; 
and  I  shall  not  only  receive  this  villainous  wrong,  but  stand 
under  the  adoption  of  abominable  terms,  and  by  him  that 
te^H^vCli^JCi.4  ^^^'^^  ^®  ^^^  wrong.     Terms  !  names! — Ajnaijpon   sounds  1^ 
iUmS  LI        well ;    Lacifer,  well ;  Jtorbason,  well ;   yet  they  are  devils'  / 
additions,  the  names  of  fiends  !  but  cuckold  !  wittol->cuckold  I 
the  devil  himself  hath  not  such  a  name.      Page  is  an  ass,  a 
secure  ass !  he  will  trust  his  wife,  he  will  not  be  jealous  ;  1 
wiE  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my  butter,  parson  Hugh 
tbo  Welshman  with  my  cheese,  an  Irishman  with  my  aqua- 
vi  Lso  bottle,  or  a  thief  to  walk  my  ambhng  gelding,  than  my 
\t  ifu  with  herself :  then  she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then 
ijhe  devises;  and  what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they. ngay 
^       effect  they  will  break  their  hearts  but  they  will  effect.  Hea- 
ven be  praised  for  my  jealousy  ! — Eleven  o'clock  the  hour. 
— I  will  prevent  this,  detect  my  wife,  be  revenged  on  Falstaff, 
and  laugh  at  Page.    I  wilLabuut  it:  better  three  hours  too 
moil  than  a  mmute  too  late.     Fie,  fie,  fie !  cuckold  !  cuck- 
old] cuckold]  [JExU. 


SCENE  III,— Fidd  near  Windsor. 

Enter  Caius  and  Buoby. 

Caius.  Jack  Rugby ! 

Rdg.  Sir. 

Caius.  Vat  is  de  clock.  Jack  ? 

liao.  'T  is  past  the  hour,  sir,  that  sir  Hugh  promised  to 
iiie«t. 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he  is  no  come ; 
he  has  pray  his  Pible  veil,  dat  he  is  no  come  :  by  gar.  Jack 
Itiigby,  he  is  dead  already  if  he  be  come. 

Ruo.  He  is  wise,  sir  ;  he  knew  your  worship  would  kill 
him  if  he  came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead  so  as  I  vill  kill  him. 
Take  yoiu:  rapier.  Jack ;  I  vill  tell  you  how  I  vill  kill  him. 

i 
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Bua.  Alas,  sir,  I  cannot  fence. 
Caius.  Villainy,  take  your  rapier. 
Rug.  Forbear ;  here 's  company. 


Enter  Host,  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Page, 

Host.  *Bless  thee,  bully  doctor. 

Shal.  Save  you,  master  doctor  Caius. 

Page.  Now,  good  master  doctor. 

Slen.  Give  you  good-morrow,  sir. 

Caius.  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  come  for  I 

Host.  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin,  to  see  thee  tra- 
verse, to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there ;  to  see  thee  pass 
thy  pun  to,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse,  thy  distance,  thy  mont&nt. 
Is  he  dead,  my  Ethiopian  ?  is  he  dead,  my  Francisco  ?  ha, 
bully  !  What  says  my  -^Isculapius  1  my  GJalen  ?  my  heart  of 
elder  1  ha !  is  he  dead,  bully  Stale  ?  is  he  dead  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack  priest  of  de  vorld  ; 

he  is  not  show  his  face. ____^  ,  p . 

rm  bi  Host.   Thou   art   a   CastiliaD^_kiag_  Urinal !    Hector   of     OJj}^ 

oaeft.     Greece,  my  boy  !  " 

Caius.  1  pray  you,  bear  vitness  dat  me  have  stay  six  or 
seven,  two,  tree  hours  for  him,  and  he  is  no  come. 

Shal.  He  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor  •  he  is  a  curer 
of  souls  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies ;  if  you  should  fight,  you 
go  against  the  hair  of  your  professions  ;  is  it  not  true,  mas- 
ter Page  1 

Page.  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been  a  great 
fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 

Shal.  Bodykins,  master  Page,  though  I  now  be  old,  and 
of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out  my  finger  itches  to  make 
one :  though  we  are  justices,  and  doctors,  and  churchmen, 
master  Page,  we  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us  ;  we  are 
the  sons  of  women,  master  Page. 

Page.  T  is  true,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  It  will  be  found  so,  master  Page.  Master  doctor 
Caius,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  home.  I  am  sworn  of  the 
peace ;  you  have  shown  yourself  a  wise  physician,  and  sir 
Hugh  hath  shown  himself  a  wise  and  patient  churchman : 
you  must  go  with  me,  master  doctor. 

Host.  Pardon,  guest  justice  : — ah,  monsieur  Mock-water. 
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Cmdb,  Mock-vater !  vat  is  dat  ? 

Host.  Mock-water,  in  our  English  tongue,  is  valour,  bully. 

Gail's.  By  gar,  then  I  have  as  much  mock-vater  as  de 
Eoglisliman : — Scurvy  jack-dog  priest !  by  gar,  me  vill  cut 
hjis  ears. 

H6sT.  Jle  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly,  bully. 

Caius,  Clapper-de-claw  !  vat  is  dat  ? 

llosv.  That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Caiuh.  By  gar,  me  do  look  he  shall  clapper-de-claw  me ; 
for,  hy  gar,  me  vill  hove  it. 

IfoBT.  And  I  will  provoke  him  to  \  or  let  him  wag. 

Caidb*  Me  tank  you  for  dat. 

IIo^T.  And  moreover,  bully, — But  first,  master  guest,  and 
master  Page,  and  eke  cavalero  Slender,  go  you  through  the 
town  to  Frogmore.  [Aside  to  them. 

Page.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he  ? 

IIoftT.  He  is  there :  see  what  humour  he  is  in  ;  and  I  will 
briug  the  doctor  about  by  the  fields :  will  it  do  well  ? 

Shal.  We  will  do  it. 

Page,  SHAiu,and  Slender.  Adieu,  good  master  doctor. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  arid  Slender. 

Caidb.  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest ;  for  he  speak  for  a 

jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page.  

_  na>T.  Let  him  die :  sheathe  thy  impatience ;  throw  cojd 
_g:7ili^£^  thy  choler :  go  about  the  fields  with  me  through 
Fmgmore ;  I  will  bring  thee  where  mistress  Anne  Page  is,  at 
a  farm-house,  a  feasting :  and  thou  shalt  woo  her ;  Cried  I 
aim  !  said  I  well  1 

Caius,  By  gar,  me  tank  you  vor  dat :  by  gar,  I  love  you ; 
and  I  shall  procure-a  you  de  good  guest,  de  earl,  de  knight, 
de  lords,  de  gentlemen,  my  patients. 

HoBT.  For  the  which  I  will  be  thy  adversary  toward  Anne 
Paga  ;  said  I  well  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  't  is  good  ;  veil  said. 

I£i)ST,  Let  us  wag  then. 

Caius.  Come  at  my  heels,  Jack  Bugby.  [EaoewiL 
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ACT   III. 

SCENE  L— -4  FiM  near  Frogmore. 

Enler  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva,  I  pray  you  now,  good  master  Blender's  serviug-mau, 
and  friend  Simple  by  your  name,  which  way  have  you  looked 
for  master  Caius,  that  calls  himself  doctor  of  physic  ? 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  the  pittie-ward,  the  park-ward,  every  way ; 
old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way  but  the  town  way. 

Eva.  I  most  febemently  desire  you,  you  will  also  look 
that  way 

Sim,  I  will,  sir. 

Eva.  Pless  vlf  soul  I  how  full  of  cholers  I  am,  and  trem- 
pling  of  mind  ! — I  shall,  be  glad  if  he  have  deceived  me ; — 
how  melancholies  I  am !  I  will  knog  his  urinals  about  his 
knave's  costard,  when  I  have  good  opportunities  for  the  'ork 
— ^pless  my  soid  !  [Sings. 

f         To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
OL     '  Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals ; 

I  There  will  we  make  our  peds  of  roses, 

!  And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 

To  shallow — 

Mercy  on  me  !  I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  cry.  * 

Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals : 
When  as  I  sat  in  Pabylon, — 
And  a  thousand  vagram  posies. 
To  shallow — 

Sim.  Yonder  he  is  coming,  this  way,  sir  Hugh. 
Eva.  He 's  welcome : 

To  shallow  rivers,  t«  whose  falls, — 

^gayen  prosper  the  right ! — ^What  weapons  is  he  1 

"SiM.  No  weapons,  sir^There  comes  my  master,  master 

Shallow,  and  another  gentleman  from   Frogmore,  over  the 

Btile,  this  way. 
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Eva.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown ;  or  else  keep  it  in  your 
arms. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Shal.  How  now,  master  parson  I  Good  morrow,  good  sir 
Hugh.  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and  a  good  student 
from  his  book,  and  it  is  wouderfuL 

Slen.  Ah,  sweet  Anne  P&ge ! 

Page.  Save  you,  good  Sir  Hugh ! 

Eva.  Pless  you  from  his  mercy  sake,  all  of  you ! 

Shal.  What !  the  sword  and  the  word  I  do  you  studj 
them  both,  master  parson  ? 

Page.  And  youthful  still,  in  your  doublet  and^hose,  this 
raw  rheumatic  day  ? 

Eva.  There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it. 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you  to  do  a  good  office,  master  par- 
son. 

Eva.  Fery  well :  What  is  it  ?  • 

Page.  Yonder  is  a  most  reverend  gentleman,  who  belike, 
having  received  wrong  by  some  person,  is  at  most  odds  with 
his  own  gravity  and  patience,  that  ever  you  saw. 

Shal.  I  have  lived  fourscore  years  and  upward ;  I  never 
/^  \  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learning,  so  wide  of 
his  own  respect. 

Eva.  What  is  he  ? 

Page.  I  think  you  know  him ;  master  doctor  Caius,  the 
renowned  French  physician. 

Eva.  Got's  will,  and  his  passion  of  my  heart !  I  had  as 
lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  porridge. 

Page.  Why  ? 

Eva.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibocrates  and  Galen, 
— and  he  is  a  knave  besides;  a  cowardly  knave,  as  you 
would  desires  to  be  acquainted  withaL 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he 's  the  man  should  fight  with  him. 

Slen.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

Shal.  It  appears  so,  by  his  weapons : — Keep  them  asun- 
der ; — ^here  comes  doctor  Caiua      « 

Enter  Host,  Caius,  and  Rugbt. 

Page.  Nay,  good  master  pai-son,  keep  in  your  weapon. 
Shal.  So  do  you,  good  master  doctor. 
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Host.  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  question ;  let  them 
keep  their  limbs  -whole,  and  hack  our  English. 

Caius.  I  pray  you  let-a  me  speak  a  word  vit  your  ear ; 
Verefore  vill  you  not  meet- a  me  ? 

Eva.  Pray  you,  use  your  patience :  in  good  time. 

Catos.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  de  Jack  dog,  John 
ape. 

Eva.  Pi-ay  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing-stogs  to  other  men's 
humours  ;  I  desire  you  in  friendship,  and  I  will  one  way  or 
other  make  you  amends : — I  will  knog  your  urinal  about 
your  knave's  cogscomb  [for  missing  your  meetings  and  ap- 
pointments]. 

Caius.  Diahle! — Jack  Rugby, — wme host  de  Jarterre.hoyQ 
I  not  stay  for  him,  to  kill  him  ?  have  I  not,  at  de  place  I 
did  appoint  ? 

Eva.  As  I  am  a  christians  soul,  now,  look  you,  this  is  the 
place  appointe<^;  I'll  be  judgment  by  mine  host  of  the 
Garter. 

Host.  Peace,  I  say,  Guallia  and  Gaul ;  French  and  Welsh ; 
soul-curer  and  body-curer. 

Caius.  Ay,  dat  is  very  good  !  exceUent  1 

Host.  Peace,  I  say  ;  hear  mine  host  of  the  GJarter.  Am 
I  politic  ?  am  I  subtle  ?  am  I  a  Machiavel  ?  Shall  I  lose  my 
doctor  ?  no ;  he  gives  me  the  potions,  and  the  motions. 
Shall  I  lose  my  parson  ?  my  priest  ?  my  sir  Hugh  ?  no  :  he 
gives  me  the  proverbs  and  the  no-verbs. — [Give  me  thy  hand, 
terrestrial;  so:] — Give  me  thy  hand,  celestial;  so.— — 
Boys  of  art,  I  have  deceived  you  both  ;  I  have  directed  you 
to  wrong  places ;  your  hearts  are  mighty,  your  skins  are 
whole,  and  let  burnt  sack  be  the  issue.-^Uome,  lay  their 
swords  to  pawn : — Follow  me,  lad  of  peace ;  follow,  follow, 
follow. 

Seal.  Trust  me,  a  mad  host : — Follow,  gentlemen,  follow. 

Slen.  0,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

[Exeunt  Shallow,  Slender,  Page,  dUeHIosT.  i 

Caius.  Ha  !  do  I  perceive  dat  1  have  you  make~a  de  sot 
of  us  1  ha,  ha  ! 

Eva.  This  is  well  ;  he  has  made  us  his  vlouting  stog.— 
I  desire  you  that  we  may  be  friends  ;  and  let  us  knog  our 
prains  together,  to  be  revenge  on  this  same  scall,  scurvy- 
cogging  companion,  the  host  of  the  Garter. 
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Caiub.  By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart ;  he  promise  to  bring  me 
vore  is  Anne  Page  ;  by  gar,  he  deceive  me  too. 

Eva.  WoU,  I  will  smite  his  noddles  ; — Pray  you,  follow. 

[Ba;euni. 

SCENE  II.— The  Street  in  Windsor. 

E7Uer  Mistrea»  Paqb  arid  1V)BIN. 

Mfls.  Page.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant ;  you  were 
wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a  leader  r  Whether 
hail  you  rather,  lead  miue  eyes,  or  eye  your  master's  heels  ? 

Rob.  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you  like  a  mao, 
Ihan  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mbs.  Page.  O  you  are  a  flattering  boy  ;  now,  I  see,  you  11 
bo  a  courtier. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Well  met,  mistress  Page  :  Whither  go  you  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  sir,  to  see  your  wife ;  Is  she  at  home  ? 

Ford.  Ay ;  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  together,  for 
want  of  company.  I  think  if  your  husbands  were  dead,  you 
two  would  marry. 

Mrs.  Page.  Be  sure  of  that, — ^two  other  husbands. 

ToRD.  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weathercock  1 

I^fns.  Page.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  is  my 
husbaud  had  him  of :  What  do  you  call  your  knight's  name^ 
fiirrali  ? 

EoB.  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

l\jRD.  Sir  John  Falstaff! 

llim.  Page.  He,  he  ;  I  can  never  hit  on  's  name. — ^Thero 
m  such,  a  league  between  my  good  man  and  he! — Is  your 
wifo  at  home,  indeed  ? 

Ford.  Indeed,  she  is. 

Krs.  Page.  By  your  leave,  sir : — I  am  sick,  till  I  see  her. 
[Exemvb  Mrs,  Page  and  Robin. 

Ford.  Has  Page  any  brains  %  hath  he  any  eyes  ?  hath  he 
arty  thinking  ?  Sure,  they  sleep ;  he  hath  no  use  of  them. 
Why,  this  boy  will  carry  a  letter  twenty  miles,  as  easy  as  a 
can  no  Q  will  shoot  point-blank  twelve  score.  He  pieces  out 
his  wife's  inclination;  he  gives  her  folly  motion  and  advan- 
tage -  and  now  she  's  going  to.  my  wife,  and  Falstaff  s  boy 
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with  her.  A  man  may  hear  this  shower  sing  in  the  wind ! — 
and  Falstafif 's  boy  with  her  I — Gbod  plots  ! — ^they  are  laid ; 
and  our  revolted  wives  share  damnation  together.  Well ;  I 
will  take  him,  then  torture  my  wife,  pluck  the  borrowed  veil 
of  modesty  from  the  so  seeming  mistress  Page,  divulge  Page 
himself  for  a  secure  and  wilful  Action ;  and  to  these  vio- 
lent proceedings  all  my  neighbours  shall  cry  aim.  [Clock 
strihes,]  The  clock  gives  me  my  cue,  and  my  assurance  bids 
me  search;  There  I  shall  find  Falstaff:  I  shall  be  rather 
praised  for  this  than  mocked ;  for  it  is  as  positive  as  the 
earth  is  firm  that  Falstaff  is  there  :  I  will  go. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  Slender,  Host,  Sir  Hugh  Evans, 
Caius,  and  Rugby. 

SpAL.,  Page,  &c.  Well  met,  master  Ford. 

Ford.  Trust  me,  a  good  knot :  I  have  good  cheer  at  home ; 
and,  I  pray  you,  all  go  with  me. 

Shal.  I  must  excuse  myself,  master  Ford. 

Slen.  And  so  must  I,  sir ;  we  have  appointed  to  dine 
with  mistress  Anne,  and  I  would  not  break  with  her  for  more 
money  than  I  '11  speak  of. 

Shal.  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between  Anne 
Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day  we  shall  have  our 
answer. 

Slen.  I  hope  I  have  your  good  will,  father  Page. 

Page.  You  have,  master  Slender  ;  I  stand  wholly  for  you  : 
— ^but  my  wife,  master  doctor,  is  for  you  altogether. 

Caius.  Ay,  by  gar  ;  and  de  maid  is  love-a  me  :  my  nursh-a 
Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 

Host.  What  say  you  to  young  master  Fenton  1  he  capers, 
he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes  verses,  he  speaks 
holiday,  he  smells  April  and  May :  he  will  carry 't,  he  will 
carry 't ;  't  is  in  his  buttons  ;  he  will  carry 't. 

Page.  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  you.  The  gentleman 
is  of  no  having  ;  he  kept  company  with  the  wild  Prince  and 
Poins ;  he  is  of  too  high  a  region,  he  knows  too  much.  No, 
he  shall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of 
my  substance :  if  he  take  her,  let  him  take  her  simply  ;  the 
wealth  I  have  waits  on  my  consent,  and  my  consent  goes 
not  that  way. 

?0RD.   I   bpseech   you,  heartily,  some  of  you  go  home 
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with  me  to  dinner :  besides  your  cheer,  you  shall  have  sport ; 
I  will  show  you  a  monster. — ^Master  doctor,  you  shall  go  ; — 
so  shall  you,  master  Page  ; — and  you,  sir  Hugh. 

Shal.  Well,  fare  you  well : — we  shall  have  the  freer  woo- 
ing at  master  Page's.  [ExeuTU  Shallow  and  Slender. 

Caius.  Go  home,  John  Rugby  ;  I  come  anon. 

[Esit  Rugby. 

Host.  Farewell,  my  hearts :  I  will  to  my  honest  knight 
Falstaff,  and  drink  canary  with  him.  [Exit  Host. 

Ford.  [Aside.]  I  think  1  shall  drink  in  pipe-wine  first  with 
him  ;  I  '11  make  him  dance.     Will  you  go,  gentles  ] 

All.  Have  with  you,  to  see  this  monster.  [Exeunl, 

SCENE  III— A  Room  m.Ford'*  House, 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs,  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John  !  What,  Robert  I 

Mrs.  Page.  Quickly,  quickly :  Is  the  buck-basket — 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  warrant : — What,  Robin,  I  say  ! 

EnXer  Servants,  with  a  basket. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  come,  come. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Here,  set  it  down. 

Mrs.  Page.    Give  your  men  the  charge ;    we  must   be 
brief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  as  I  told  you  before,  John,  and  Robei-t, 
be  ready  here  hard  by  in  the  brew-house  ;  and  when  I  sud- 
denly call  you,  come  forth,  and  (without  any  pause  or  stag- 
gering)  take  this  basket  on  your  shoulders :  that  done,  trudge 
1  ^Acy^  _      with  it  in  all  haste,  and  carry  it  among  the  whitsters  in 
*i— ^--  Datchet  mead,  and  there  empty  it  in  the  muddy  ditch  close 

by  the  Thames  side. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  will  do  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  have  told  them  over  and  over ;  they  lack  no 
direction :  Be  gone,  and  come  when  you  are  called. 

[Exeuni  Servants. 
.    Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin. 

ErUer  Robin. 

n^t^t^tHr-ha^fK-i  Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  my  eyas-musket  1  what  news  with 
youl 
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Rob.  My  master,  sir  John,  is  come  in  at  your  back-dooi, 
flaistress  Ford  ;  and  requests  your  company. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  little  Jack-a-lent,  have  you  been  true  to 
us? 

Rob.  Ay,  I  '11  be  sworn :  My  master  knows  not  of  your 
being  here  ;  and  hath  threatened  to  put  me  into  everlasting 
liberty  if  I  tell  you  of  it ;  for,  he  swears  he  'U  turn  me 
away. 

Mrs.  Page.  Thou  'rt  a  good  boy  ;  this  secresy  of  thine 
shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  shall  make  thee  a  new  doublet 
and  hose.     I  *ll  go  hide  me, 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  so  : — Go  tell  thy  master,  I  am  alone.  Mis- 
tress Page,  remember  you  your  cue.  [Exit  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  warrant  thee  ;  if  I  do  not  act  it,  hiss  me. 

[Bant  Mrs,  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go  tdj  then  ;  we*ll  use  this  unwholesome  hu-  . 

midity,  this  gross  watery  pumpion.      We  '11  teach  him  to  "  ht^c"*^' 
know  turtles  from  jays. 

Enter  Fai^tafp. 

Fal.  Have  I  caught  thee,  my  heavenly  jewel  ?  Why,  now 
let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived  long  enough  ;  this  is  the  period 
of  my  ambition.     O  this  blessed  hour  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  0  sweet  sir  John  ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate,  mistress  s  ^^feSSi?^  ^ 
Ford.     Now  shall  I  sin  in  my  wish  :  I  would  thy  husband     i^^Z^^' 
were  dead.     I  '11  speak  it  before  the  best  lord,  I  would  make 
thee  my  lady. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  your  lady,  sir  John  I  alas,  I  should  be  a 
pitiful  lady.  * 

Fal.  Let  the  court  of  France  show  me  such  another.  I 
see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond  :  Thou  hast 
the  right  arched  beauty  of  the  brow,  that  becomes  the 
ship-tire,  the  tire-valiant,  or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief,  sir  John :  my  brows  become 
nothing  else  ;  nor  that  well  neither. 

Fal.  Thou  art  a  tyrant  to  say  so  :  thou  wouldst  make  an 
absolute  courtier  ;  and  the  finn  fixture  of  thy  foot  would 
give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy  gait,  in  a  semicircled  farthin- 
gale. I  see  what  thou  wert,  if  Fortune  thy  foe  were  not, 
Nature  thy  friend  :  Come,  thou  canst  not  hide  it. 
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Mfis.  Ford.  Believe  me,  there  *8  no  such  thing  in  me. 

Fal.  What  made  me  love  thee  ?  let  that  persuade  thee 
there  *s  something  extraordinary  in  thee.  Come,  I  cannot 
cog,  and  say  thou  art  this  and  that,  like  a  many  of  these 
lisping  hawthorn  buds,  that  come  like  women  m  men's  ap- 
Oflp^^  parel,  anS^smeii  like  Buckiersbury  in  simple  time  ;  I  cannot: 

but  I  love  thee  ;  none  but  thee  ;  and  thou  deservest  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  not  betray  me,  sir.  I  fear  you  love  mis- 
tress Page. 

Fal.  Thou  mightst  as  well  say  I  love  to  walk  by  the  Couu- 
tor-gate ;  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek  of  a  lime- 
kjlii. 

ilRS.  Ford.  Well,  heaven  knows  how  I  love  you ;  and  you 
gliall  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind ;  1 11  deserve  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  s*  you  do :  or  else  I 
could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Rob.  [vnihin.]  Mistress  Ford,  mistress  Ford  !  here  's  mia- 
ti  ess  Page  at  the  door,  sweating,  and  blowing,  and  looking 
^vildly,  and  would  needs  speak  with  you  presently. 

Fal.  She  shall  not  see  me ;  I  will  ensconce  me  behind 
the  arras. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Pray  you,  do  so :  she 's  a  very  tattling  woman. 

[Famtafp  hides  htmsd/. 

Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

What 's  the  matter  ?  how  now  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  mistress  Ford,  what  have  you  done  1 
You  're  shamed,  you  're  overthrown,  you  're  undone  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What 's  the  matter,  good  mTstress  Page  ? 

Mbb.  Page.  O  well-a-day,  mistress  Ford !  having  an  hon- 
eat  man  to  your  husband,  to  give  him  such  cause  for  sus- 
picion 1 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  cause  of  suspicion  ? 

MsB,  Page.  What  cause  of  suspicion  1  out  upon  you !  how 
am  I  mistook  in  you  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  alas  !  what 's  the  matter  % 

Mrs.  Page.  Your  husband 's  coming  hither,  woman,  with 
elII  the  officers  in  Windsor,  to  search  for  a  gentleman  that,  he 
eays,  is  here  now  in  the  house,  by  your  consent,  to  take  an 
iU  advantage  of  his  abscaco*  You  arc  uiidoile. 
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^Mrs.  Ford.  'T  is  not  so,  I  hope. 

^^^.  Page.  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  so,  that  you  have  such 
a  man  here ;  but  *t  is  most  certain  jrour  husband 's  coming 
With  half  Windsor  at  his  heels  to  search  for  such  a  one.  I 
^me  before  to  tell  you.  If  you  know  yourself  clear,  why, 
A  am  glad  of  it :  but  if  you  have  a  friend  here,  convey,  oon- 
^^y  him  out.  Be  not  amazed  ;  call  all  your  senses  to  you ; 
<iefend  your  reputation,  or  bid  farewell  to  your  good  life  for 
ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  shall  I  do  ? — There  is  a  gentleman,  my 

^  friend  ;  and  I  fear  not  mine  own  shame  so  much  as  his 
5f^  :  I  had  rather  than  a  thousand  pound  he  were  out  of 
^^^  house. 

^^  "*^B8.  Page.  For  shame,  never  stand  "  you  had  rather,*'  and 
you  had  rather  ;  "  your  husband 's  here  at  hand  :  bethink 

y^'J^of  acme  conveyance  :  in  the  house  you  cannot  hide  him  ; 

^    >  "ow  have  you  deceived  me  ! — Look,  here  is  a  basket; 

and  fK  ^^  ^"^^  reasonable  stature,  he  may  creep  in  here  ; 
jjj  .  ^^^  foul  linen  upon  him,  as  if  it  were  going  to  buck- 
Da^  \    ''f  it  is  whiting-time,  send  him  by  your  two  men  to 

5£f*^ead.  • 

^-  ^oiu>.  He 's  too  big  to  go  in  there  :  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Re-enter  YAimuFP. 

in^  1 7]  ."^^  me  see  't,  let  me  see 't !    0  let  me  see 't !     I  '11 

jfjjg  ^  ;    follow  your  friend's  counsel ; — 1 11  in. 
Ut8  t«  •    ^^E.  What !  Sir  John  Falstafif !  Are  these  your  let- 

I'llug^        *ove  thee.     Help  me  away :  let  me  creep  in  here  ; 
^"^"— *^ 

Mag^^^^  goes  into  the  basket;  they  cover  him  with  fovllinen, 
men,  ttxV^"^^^  Help  to  cover  your  master,  boy :   call  your 

Hk^    ^^X^ess  Ford  : — ^You  dissembling  knight ! 
enter ^     ^^®-  What  John,  Robert,  John!  [Exit  Robin.    Re- 
^W  »  ^^^^antsj     Go  take  up  these  cbthes  here,  quickly; 
tothft  1     ^^®  6owl-staff1  look,  how  you  drumble*  carry  them  ^Ujy 
^•^ndress  in  Datchet  mead  ;  quickly,  come. 

'^'^t&r  Ford,  Page,  Caids,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 
^^       .  ^^*   Pray  you,  oome  near  :  if  I  suspect  without  cause. 
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why  then  make  sport  at  me,  then  let  me  be  your  jest ;  I  de- 
serve it. — How  now  I   whither  bear  you  this  ? 

Sbbv.  To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 

Mbb.  Fobd.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither  they  bear 
it?     You  were  best  meddle  with  buck-washing. 

Ford.  Buck  ?  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the  buck ! 
Buck,  buck,  buck?  Ay,  buck;  I  warrant  you,  buck;  and 
of  the  season  too,  it  shall  appear.  [BaeurU  Servants  with 
the  basket.]  Gentlemen,  I  have  dreamed  to-night ;  I  *11  tell 
you  my  dream.  Here,  here,  here  be  my  keys  :  ascend  my 
chambers,  sefcch,  seek,  find  out :  1  *11  warrant  we  *11  un- 
kennel the  fox : —  Let  me  stop  this  way  first : — so,  now 
uncape. 

Paob.  Good  master  Ford,  be  contented :  you  wrong  your- 
self too  much. 

Ford.  True,  master  Page. — Up,  gentlemen  ;  you  shall  see 
sport  anon  :  follow  me,  gentlemen.  [Exit, 

Eva.  This  is  fery  fantastical  humours  and  jealousies. 

Catus.  By  gar,  't  is  no  de  fashion  of  France :  it  is  not 
jealous  in  France. 

Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen ;  see  the  issue  of  his 
search.  [Exeunt  Evans,  Page,  and  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in  this  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleases  me  better,  that  my 
husband  is  deceived,  or  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your  husband 
asked  who  was  in  the  basket ! 

*  Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have  need  of  wash- 
ing ;  so  throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do  him  a  benefit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal !  I  would  all  of 
the  same  strain  were  in  the  same  distress. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  think  my  husband  hath  some  special  suspi- 
cion of  Falstaff's  being  here  ;  for  I  never  saw  him  so  gross 
in  his  jealousy  till  now. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that :  And  we  will  yet 
have  more  tricks  with  Falstaff:  his  dissolute  disease  will 
scarce  obey  this  medicine. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion,  mistress 
Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his  throwing  into  the  water ;  and 
give  him  another  hope,  to  bet^'ay  him  to  another  punish- 
ment? 
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Mrs.  Page.  We  will  do  it ;  let  him  be  sent  for  to-morrow 
eight  o*  dock,  to  have  amends. 

Re-enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  I  cannot  find  him :  may  be  the  knave  bragged  of 
that  he  could  cot  compass. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heard  you  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  You  use  me  well,  master  Ford,  do  you? 

Ford.  Ay,  I  do  so. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  make  you  better  than  your  thoughts ! 

Ford.  Amen. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong,  master  Ford. 

Ford.  Ay,  ay ;  I  must  bear  it. 

Eva.  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  house,  and  in  the  cham- 
bers, and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  presses,  heaven  forgive  my 
sins  at  the  day  of  judgment  I 

Catus.  By  gar,  nor  I  too  ;  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fie,  fie,  master  Ford  !  are  you  not  ashamed  ?  What 
spirit,  what  devil  suggests  this  imagination  ?  1  would  not 
have  your  distemper  in  this  kind,  for  the  wealth  of  Windsor 
Castle. 

Ford.  'T  is  my  fault,  master  Page :  I  suffer  for  it. 

Eva.  You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience :  your  wife  is  as 
honest  a  'omans  as  I  will  desires  among  five  thousand,  and 
five  hundred  too. 

Caius.  By  gar,  I  see  *t  is  an  honest  woman. 

Ford.  Well; — I  promised  you  a  dinner: — Come,  come, 
walk  in  the  park :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me  ;  I  will  hereafter 
make  known  to  you  why  I  have  done  this. — Come,  wife ; — 
eome,  mistress  Page ;  I  pray  you,  pardon  me  ;  pray  heai-tily, 
pardon  me. 

Page.  Let 's  go  in,  gentlemen  ;  but,  trust  me,  we  *11  mock 
him.  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to  my  house  to 
breakfast :  after,  we  '11  a-birding  together ;  I  have  a  fine 
hawk  for  the  bush :  Shall  it  be  sol 

Ford.  Anything. 

Ev^  K  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the  company. 

Caius.  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a  de  tird. 

Ford.  Pray  you  go,  master  Page. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow  on  the 
loiisy  knave,  mine  host. 
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Caius.  Dat  is  good  ;  by  gar,  vlt  all  my  heart. 
Eva.  a  lousy  knave ;  to  have  his  gibes  and  his  mockeries 

[Exeunt, 
SCENE  IV,— A  Room  in  Page'*  ffotise. 

Enter  Fenton  aiid  Mistress  Anne  Paqe. 

Fent.  I  see  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love ; 
Therefore  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan. 

Anne.  Alas  !  how  then  1 

Fent.  Why,  thou  must  be  thyscl£ 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth ; 
And  that,  my  state  being  gall'd  with  my.  expense, 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth : 
Besides  these,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me, — 
My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies  ; 
And  tells  me,  't  is  a  thing  impossible 
1  should  love  thee,  but  as  a  propei-ty. 

Anne.  May  be,  he  tells  you  true. 

Fent.  No,  heaveu  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to  come ! 
Albeit,  I  will  confess  thy  father's  wealth 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne : 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags ; 
And  't  is  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

Anne.  Gentle  master  Fenton, 

Yob  seek  my  father's  love  ;  still  seek  it,  sir  : 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  attain  it,  why  then — Hark  you  hither. 

[Thetf  conmrse  apart. 

Enter  Shallow,  Slendeb,  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Shal.  Break  their  talk,  mistress  Quickly ;  my  kinsman 
tihall  speak  for  himself. 

Slen.  I  '11  make  a  shaft  oi  a  bolt  on  't ;  slid,  't  is  but  ven- 
turing. 

Shal.  Be  not  dismayed. 

Slen.  No,*  she  shall  not  dismay  me :  I  care  not  for  that, 
— but  that  I  am  afeard. 

Quick.  Hark  ye ;  master  Slender  would  speak  a  woid  with 
you. 
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Anne.  I  come  to  him. — This  is  my  father's  choice. 
P,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favoured  faults 
i^okaJiaodsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year !       [Aside, 

Quick.  And  how  does  good  master  J?'enton  t  Pray  you,  a 
word  with  you. 

Shal.  She 's  coming ;  to  her,  coz.  0  boy,  thou  hadst  a 
father ! 

Slen.  I  had  a  father,  mistress  Anne  ; — my  uncle  can  tell 
you  good  jests  of  him  ; — Pray  you,  uncle,  tell  mistress  Anno 
the  jest,  how  my  father  stole  two  geese  out  of  a  pen,  good 
uncle. 

Shal.  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  as  well  as  I  love  any  woman  in 
Glostershire. 

Shal.  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-tail,  under  the 
degree  of  a  'squire. 

Shal.  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  Qfty  pounds  join- 
ture. 

Annb.  Good  master  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for  himsell 

Shal.  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  thank  you  for  that 
,good  comfort.     She  calls  you,  coz ;  I  '11  leave  you. 

Anne.  Now,  master  Slender. 

Slm.  Now,  good  mistress  Anne. 

Anne.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Slen.  My  will  1  'od's  heartlings,  that 's  a  pretty  jest  in- 
deed !  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank  heaven  ;  I  am  not 
such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give  heaven  praise. 

Anne.  I  mean,  master  Slender,  what  would  you  with  me  1 

Slen.  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  or  nothing 
^th  you :  Your  father,  and  my  uncle,  have  made  motions  ; 
if  it  be  my  luck,  so :  if  not,  happy  man  be  his  dole  !  They 
can  tell  you  how  things  go  better  than  I  can :  You  may  ask 
yoiu*  father ;  hero  he  comes. 

EiUer  Page  and  Mistress  Vloe, 

Paob.  Now,  master  Slender : — ^Love  him,  daughter  Anne. — 
Why,  how  now  !  what  does  master  Fenton  here  ? 
You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house : 
I  told  you,  sir,  my  daughter  is  dispos'd  of. 
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Fknt.  Nay,  master  Page,  be  not  impatient 

Mbs.  Page.  Qood  master  Fenton,  come  not  to  my  child. 

Page.  She  is  no  match  for  you. 

Fent.  Sir,  will  you  hear  me  1 

Page.  No,  good  master  Fenton. 

Come,  master  Shallow  ;  come,  son  Slender,  in : — 
Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  master  Feuton. 

[EamtfU  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender 

Quick.  Speak  to  mistress  Page. 

Fent.  Good  mistress  Page,  for  that  I  love  your  daughter 
In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do, 
Perforce,  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners, 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love. 
And  not  retire :  Let  me  have  your  good  wilL 

Annb.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yond'  fooL 

&[rs.  Page.  I  mean  it  not ;  I  seek  you  a  better  husband. 

Quick.  That 's  my  master,  master  doctor. 

Anne.  Alas,  I.  had  rather  be  set  quick  V  the  earth. 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,   trouble   not  yourself:    Good  master 
Fenton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend,  nor  enemy : 
My  daughter  will  I  question  how  she  loves  you. 
And  as  I  find  her,  so  am  I  affected ; 
Till  then,  farewell,  sir : — She  must  needs  go  in ; 
Her  father  will  be  angry.  [Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Anne. 

Fent.  Farewell,  gentle  mistress :  farewell,  Nan. 

Quick.  This  is  my  doing  now. — Nay,  said  I,_will  you  cast 
away  your  child  on  a  fool,  and  a  physician  ?  Look  on  master 
Fenton  : — this  is  my  doing. 

Fent.  I  thank  thee ;  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to-night. 
Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring :  There  *s  for  thy  paius.  [Ejni. 

Quick.  Now  heaven  send  thee  good  fortune  I  A  kind 
heart  he  hath :  a  woman  would  run  through  fire  and  water 
for  such  a  kind  heart  But  yet,  I  would  my  master  had 
mistress  Anne  ;  or  I  would  master  Slender  had  her ;  or,  in 
sooth,  I  would  master  Fenton  had  her :  I  will  do  what  I  can 
for  them  all  three ;  for  so  I  have  promised,  and  1^11  be  as_ 
gfS^LTpiy  \yftfH  ;  but  spcciously  for  master  Fentoni  Welt, 
Imustof  another  errand  to  sir  John  Falstaff  from  my  two  , 
mistresses.     What  a  beast  am  I  to  slack  it !  [Exii 
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SCENE  v.— ^  Boom  in  the  Garter  Lul 

Enter  Fai^aff  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  I  say, — 

Bard.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Qo  fetch  mc  a  quart  of  sack ;  put  a  toast  in  *t.  [ExU 
Bardolph.]  Have  I  lived  to  be  caiTied  in  a  basket,  like  a 
barrow  of  butcher's  offid ;  and  to  be  thrown  in  the  Thames? 
Well,  if  I  be  served  such  another  trick,  I  '11  have  my  braios 
ta'cn  out,  and  buttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  for  a  new 
year's  gift.  The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as 
little  remorse  as  they  would  have  drowned  a  bitch's  blind 
puppies,  fifteen  i'  the  litter ;  and  you  may  know  by  my  size 
that  I  have  a  iuna  of  aiacnty  m  sinking ;  if  the  bottom 
were  as  deep  as  hell,  I  should  down!  I  had  been  drowned 
but  that  the  shore  was  shelry  and  shallow, — a  death  that  I 
abhor ;  for  the  water  swells  a  man  ;  and  what  a  thing  should 
I  have  been  when  I  had  been  swelled  I  I  should  have  been 
a  mountain  of  mummy. 

Re-enter  Bardolph  with  ike  wine. 

Bard.  Here 's  mistress  Quickly,  sir,  to  speak  with  you. 

Fal.  Come,  let  me  pgur  in  some  sack  to  the  Thames  water ; 
for  my  belly 's  as  cold  as  if  I  had  swallowed  snowballs  for 
pills  to  coortHe^ins.     Call  her  in.    ' 

Bard.  Come  in,  woman. 

Enter  Mrs,  Quickly. 

Quick.  By  your  leave ;  I  cry  your  mercy  :  Give  your  wor- 
ship good  morrow. 

Fal.  Take  away  these  chalices :  Go,  brew  me  a  pottle  of 
sack  finely. 

Bard.  With  eggs,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Simple  of  itself ;  1 11  no  pullet  sperm  in  my  brewage. 
—-[Exit  Bardolph.] — How  now  1  "*  ' 

Quick.  Marry,  sir,  I  came  to  your  worship  from  mistress 
Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford!   I  have  had  ford  enough:    I   was 
thrown  into  the  ford :  I  have  iny  belly  full  of  ford. 
vol.  IV.  87 
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Quick.  Alas  the  day  !  good  heart,  that  was  not  her  fault : 
she  does  so  take  on  with  her  men  ;  they  mistook  their  erec- 
tion.. 

Fal.  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upon  a  foolish  woman's  pro- 
mise. 

Quick.  Well,  she  laments,  sir,  for  it,  that  it  would  yearn 
your  heart  to  see  it  Her  husband  goes  this  morning  a-bird- 
ing:  she  desires  you  once  more  to  come  to  her  between 
eight  and  nine.  I  must  carry  her  word  quickly :  she  '11  make 
you  amends,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  Well,  I  will  visit  her:  Tell  her  so;  and  bid  her 
think  what  a  man  is :  let  her  consider  his  frailty,  and  then 
judge  of  my  merit. 

Quick.  I  will  tell  her. 

FaJm  Do  so.     Between  nine  and  ten,  say'st  thou  1 

Quick.  Eight  and  nine,  sir. 

Fal.  Well,  be  gone :  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick.  Peace  be  with  you,  sir.  [Exit. 

Fal.  I  marvel  I  hear  not  of  master  Brook ;  he  sent  me 
word  to  stay  within  :  I  like  his  money  well.  O  here  he 
comes. 

E7iter  Ford. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir  ! 

Fal.  Now,  master  Brook  1  you  cofeie  to  know  what  hath 
passed  between  me  and  Ford's  wife. 

Ford.  That,  indeed,  sir  John,  is  my  business. 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you  ;  I  was  at  her 
house  the  hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford.  And  sped  you,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Very  ill-favouredly,  master  Brook, 

Ford.  How  so,  sir  ?  Did  she  change  her  determination  ? 
tttcHold'  ^^^  ^^f  master  Brook  ;  but  the  peaking  cbmuto  her  hus- 
"^  band,  master  Brook,  dwelling  in  a  continual  'larum  of  jealousy, 
comes  me  in  the  instant  of  our  encounter,  after  we  had  em- 
braced, kissed,  protested,  and,  as  it  were,  spoke  the  prologue 
of  our  comedy  ;  and  at  his  heels  a  rabble  of  his  companions, 
thither  provoked  and  instigated  by  his  distemper,  and  for- 
sooth, to  search  his  house  for  his  wife's  love. 

Ford.  What,  while  you  were  there  1 

Fal.  While  I  was  there. 
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Ford.  And  did  ho  search  for  you  and  could  not  find  you  1 

Fal.  You  shall  hear.  As  good  luck  would  have  it^  comes 
in  one  mistress  Page  ;  gives  intelligence  of  Ford's  approach  ; 
and,  in  her  invention  and  Ford's  wife's  distraction,  they  con- 
veyed me  into  a  buck-basket. 

Ford.  A  buck-basket  1 

Fal.  Yes,  a  buck-basket :  rammed  me  in  with  foul  shirts 
and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings,  greasy  napkins ;  that,  mjm- 
ter  Brook,  there  was  the  istnkest  compound  of  villainous 
smell  that  ever  ottended  nostril. 

Ford.  And  how  long  lay^^ou  there  1 

Fal.  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  master  Brook,  what  I  have  suf- 
fered to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your  good.  Being  thus 
crammed  in  the  basket,  a  couple  of  Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds, 
were  called  forth  by  their  mistress,  to  carry  me  in  the  name 
of '  foul  clothes  to  Datchet-lane :  they  took  me  on  their 
sEouiaers  ;  met  the  jealous  knave  their  master  in  the  door  ; 
who  asked  them  once  or  twice  what  they  had  in  their  basket : 
I  quaked  for  fear,  lest  the  lunatic  knave  would  have  searched 
it ;  but  fate,  ordaining  he  should  be  a  cuckold,  held  his  hand. 
Well ;  on  went  he  for  a  search,  and  away  went  I  for  foul 
clothes.  But  mark  the  sequel,  master  Brook  :  I  suflfered  the 
pangs  of  three  several  deaths :  first,  an  intolerable  fright,  to 
be  detected  with  a  jealous  rotten  bell-wether ;  next,  to  be 
compassed,  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference  o^  a  peck, 
hilt  to  point,  heel  to* tread :  and  then,  to  be  stopped  in,  like 
a  iitrong'distillatidir,'  With  stinking'  clothes  that  fretjed  in 
their  own  grease :  think  "of  that, — aman  of  my  kidney. — 
think  of  that ;  that  am  as  subject  tcTEeat  as  butter ;  a  man 
of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw  ;  it  was  a  miracle  to  'scape 
sufibcation.  And  in  the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was 
more  than  half  stewed  in  grease,  hke  a  Dutch  dish,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  cooled,  glowing  hot,  in  that 
surge,  like  a  horse-shoe  ;  think  of  that, — hissing  hot, — think 
of  that,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  In  good  sadness,  sir,  I  ain  sorry  that  for  my  sake 
you  have  suffered  all  this.  My  suit  then  is  desperate ;  you  'U 
undertake  her  no  more. 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  Etna,  as  I  have 
been  thrown  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her  thus.  Her 
husband  is  this  morning  gone  a-birding :    I   have  received 
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ftx)m  her  another  embassy  of  meeting ;  'twixt  eight  and  nine 
IS  the  hour,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  'T  is  past  eight  already,  sir. 

Fal.  Is  it  ?  I  will  then  address  me  to  my  appointment. 
Come  to  me  at  your  convenient  leisure,  and  you  shall  know 
how  I  speed  ;  and  the  conclusion  shall  be  crowned  with  your 
enjoying  her :  Adieu.  You  shall  have  her,  master  Brook ; 
master  Brook,  you  shall  cuckold  Ford.  [Uxtt. 

Ford.  Hum  !  ha  !  is  this  a  vision  ?  is  this  a  dream  ?  do  I 
sleep  1  Master  Ford,  awake  ;  awake,  master  Ford ;  there 's  a 
hole  made  in  your  best  coat,  master  Ford.  This  't  is  to  be 
married  !  this  't  is  to  have  hnen  and  buck-baskets  ! — ^Well, 
I  will  proclaim  myself  what  I  am ;  I  will  now  take  the 
lecher  ;  he  is  at  my  house ;  he  cannot  'scape  me  ;  't  is  im- 
possible he  should ;  he  cannot  creep  into  a  hal^nny  purse, 
nor  into  a  pepper  box  ;  but,  lest  the  devil  that  guides  him 
should  aid  him,  I  will  search  impossible  places.  Though 
what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be  what  I  would  not  shall 
not  make  mo  tame  :  If  I  have  horns  to  make  me  mad,  let 
the  proverb  go  with  me ;  I  '11  be  horn  mad.  [Ejcit, 


ACT   IV. 

SCENE  l.--The  Street. 


Enter  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Quickly,  and  William. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  he  at  master  Ford's  already,  think'st  thou  ? 

Quick.  Sure  he  is  by  this  ;  or  will  be  presently  :  but  truly 
he  is  very  courageous  mad,  about  his  throwing  into  the  water. 
Mistress  Ford  desires  you  to  come  suddenly. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  '11  be  with  her  by-and-by  ;  I  '11  but  bring  my 
young  man  here  to  school.     Look,  where  his  master  comes 
't  is  a  playing  day,  I  see.  . 

Btiter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

How  now,  sir  Hugh  1    no  school  to-day  1 

Eva.  No  ;  master  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave  to  play. 
Quick.  Blessing  of  his  heart ! 
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Mrs.  Paqe.  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  says  my  son  profits 
nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book.  I  pray  you,  ask  him  some 
questions  in  his  accidence. 

Eva.  Come  hither,  William  ;  hold  up  your  head  ;   come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come  on,  sirrah;  hold  up  your  head;  answer 
your  master,  be  not  afraid. 

Eva.  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  nouns  ? 

Will.   Two. 

Quick  Tmly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one  number  more  ; 
because  they  say,  od's  nouns. 

Eva.  Peace  your  tattlings.     What  is/aiV,  William  ? 

Will.  Pulcher, 

Quick.  Polecats !  there  are  fairer  things  than  -  polecats, 
sure. 

Eva.  You  are  a  very  simplicity  'oman  ;  I  pray  you,  peace. 
What  is  lapU,  William  ? 

Will.  A  stone. 

Eva.  And  what  is  a  stone,  William  ? 

Will.  A  pebble. 

Eva.  No,  it  is  lapis  ;  I  pray  you  remember  in  your  prain. 

Will.  Lapis, 

Eva.  That  is  a  good  William.  What  is  he,  William,  that 
does  lend  articles  ] 

Will.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoim  ;  and  be  thus 
declined,  Singvlariter,  nominativOj  hie,  hcBc,  hoc. 

Eva.  NominativOy  hig,  hag,  hog; — pray  you,  maik  :  genitivo, 
hujus  :   Well,  what  is  yoiu:  accusative  case  ? 

Will.  Accusative,  hinc. 

Eva.  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child  ;  Accusa- 
tivo,  king,  hang,  hog. 

Quick.  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant  you. 

Eva.  Leave  your  prabbles,  'oman.  What  is  the  focative 
3ase,  William? 

Will.  0 — vocativo,  0. 

Eva.  Remember,  William,  focative  is,  caret. 

Quick.  And  that 's  a  good  root. 

Eva.  'Oman,  forbear. 

Mrs.  Taqe.  Peace. 

Eva.  What  is  your  genitive  case  plural,  William  ? 

Will.  Genitive  case  ? 

Eva.  Ay. 
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Will.  Oenitive, — horum,  harum,  harum. 

Quick.  'Vengeance  of  Jenny's  case  !  fie  on  her ! — never 
oame  her,  child,  if  she  be  a  whore. 

Eva.  For  shame,  'oman. 

Quick.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such  words:  he 
teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack,  which  they  '11  do  fast  enough 
of  themselves,  and  to  call  horum  ; — ^fie  upon  you  I 

Eva,  'Oman,  ait  thou  lunatics  ?  hast  thou  no  understand- 
ings for  thy  cases,  and  the  numbers  of  the  genders  1  Thou 
art  as  foolish  christian  creatures  as  I  would  desires. 

Mrs.  Page.  Prithee,  hold  thy  peace. 

Eva.  Show  me  now,  William,  some  declensions  of  your 
pronouns. 

Will.  Forsooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Eva.  It  is  g^t,  quat,  quod;  if  you  forget  your  quves,  your 
qyuea,  and  your  guoda^  you  must  be  preeches.  Go  your  ways, 
and  play,  go. 

Mrs.  Paqe.  He  is  a  better  scholar  than  I  thought  he  was. 

Eva.  He  is  a  good  sprag  memory.  Farewell,  mistress 
Page. 

MRa  Page.  Adieu,  good  sir  Hugh.  [Exit  Sir  Hugh.]  Get 
you  home,  boy. — CJome,  we  stay  too  long.  [Eaeunt. 

SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  Ford's  House, 
Enter  Fai^taft  and  Mrs,  Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up  my  suffer- 
ance :  I  see  you  are  obsequious  in  your  love,  and  I  profess 
requital  to  a  hair's  breadth  ;  not  only,  mistress  Ford,  in  the 
simple  office  of  love,  but  in  all  the  accoutrement,  comple- 
ment, and  ceremony  of  it.  But  are  you  sure  of  your  hus- 
band now  1 

Mrs.  Ford.  He  's  a-birding,  sweet  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  \Within.'\  What  hoa,  gossip  Ford !   whathoa! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Step  into  the  chamber,  sir  John. 

[Exit  Fai£taff. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  How  now,  sweetheart  ?  who  's  at  home  beside 
'f>:'_:  yourself? 

S^V  ■ 
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Mas.  Ford.  Why,  none  but  mine  own  peopla 

Mrs.  Page.  Indeed  1 

Mbs.  Ford.  No,  certainly ; — Speak  louder.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  nobody  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why  1 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old  lines 
again :  he  so  takes  on  yonder  with  my  husband ;  so  raik 
against  all  married  mankind  ;  so  curses  all  Eve's  daughters, 
of  what  complexion  soever ;  and  so  bu£fets  himself  on  the 
forehead,  crying  "  Peer-out^  peer-out ! "  that  any  madness  I 
ever  yet  beheld  seemed  but  tameness,  civility,  and  patience, 
to  this  his  distemper  he  is  in  now ;  I  am  glad  the  fat  knight 
is  not  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Of  none  but  him  ;  and  swears  he  was  carried 
out,  the  last  time  he  searched  for  him,  in  a  basket :  protests 
to  my  husband  he  is  now  here  ;  and  hath  drawn  him  and 
the  rest  of  their  company  from  their  sport,  to  make  another 
experiment  of  his  suspicion ;  but  I  am  glad  the  knight  is 
not  here  :  now  he  shall  see  his  own  foolery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  near  is  he,  mistress  Page  7 

Mrs.  Page.  Hard  by;  at  street  end;  he  will  be  here 
anon. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  imdone ! — the  knight  is  here. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  then  you  are  utterly  shamed,  and  he  8 
but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are  you  ! — ^Away  with 
him,  away  with  him ;  better  shame  tluui  murder. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  go  ?  how  should  I  be- 
stow him  ?     Shall  I  put  him  into  the  basket  again  ? 

Be-enter  Fai^tafp. 

Fal.  No,  I  '11  come  no  more  i'  the  basket :  May  I  not  go 
out  ere  he  come  1 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas,  three  of  master  Ford's  brothers  watch 
the  door  with  pistols,  that  none  shall  issue  out ;  otherwise 
you  might  shp  away  ere  he  came.  But  what  make  you 
here  ? 

Fal.  What  shall  I  do  ? — I  '11  creep  up  into  the  chimney. 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  use  to  discharge  their  bini- 
ing-pieces  :  Creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 

Fal.  Where  is  it  ] 
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Mbs.  Fobd.  He  will  seek  there,  on  my  word.  Neither 
press,  coffer,  chesty  trunk,  well,  vault,  but  he  hath  an  abstract 
for  the  remembrance  of  such  places,  and  goes  to  them  bj  his 
note  :  There  is  no  hiding  you  in  the  house. 

Fal.  1 11  go  out  then. 

Mrs.  Pagb.  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  semblance,  you  die, 
sir  John.     Unless  you  go  out  disguised, — 

Mbs.  Ford.  How  might  we  disguise  him  ? 

Mbs.  Page.  Alas  the  day,  I  know  not.  There  is  do  wo- 
man's gown  big  enough  for  him  ;  otherwise  he  might  put  on 
a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and  so  esca2>e. 

Fal.  Gk>od  hearts,  devise  something:  any  extremity, 
rather  than  a  mischief. 

Mbs.  Fobd.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman  of  Brentford, 
has  a  gown  above. 

Mbs.  Page.  On  my  word,  it  will  serve  him  ;  she  's  as  big 
as  he  is  :  and  there 's  her  thrumm'd  hat,  and  her  muffler  too  : 
Run  up,  sir  John. 

Mbs.  Fobd.  Go,  go,  sweet  sir  John :  mistress  Page  and  I 
will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mbs.  Page.  Quick,  quick  ;  wo  *11  come  dress  you  straight : 
put  on  the  gown  the  while.  [Bant  Faibtaff. 

Mbs.  Fobd.  I  would  my  husband  would  meet  him  in  this 
shape :  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman  of  £i*entford ;  he 
swears  she 's  a  witch ;  forbade  her  my  house,  and  hath 
threatened  to  beat  her. 

Mbs.  Page.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  husband's  cudgel ; 
and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards ! 

Mbs.  Fobd.  But  is  my  husband  coming  ? 

Mb&  Page.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he ;  and  talks  of  the 
basket  too,  howsoever  ho  hath  had  intelligence. 

Mbs.  Fobd.  We  '11  try  that ;  for  I  'U  appoint  my  men  to 
carry  the  basket  again,  to  meet  him  at  the  door  with  it,  as 
they  did  last  time. 

Mbs.  Page.  Nay,  but  he  '11  be  here  presently :  let 's  go 
dress  him  like  the  witch  of  Brentford. 

Mbs.  Fobd.  I  '11  first  direct  my  men  what  they  shall  do 
with  the  basket.     Go  up,  I  '11  bring  linen  for  him  stitdght. 

[Exit. 

Mbs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  varlet !  we  cannot  mis- 
use him  enough. 
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We  '11  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do, 

Wives  may  be  merry  and  yet  honest  too : 

We  do  not  act  that  often  jest  and  laugh ; 

'T  is  old  but  true,  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draff.  [Ejnt. 

He-enter  Mrs.  Ford,  with  two  Servants. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  sirs,  take  the  basket  again  on  your  shoul- 
ders ;  your  master  is  hard  at  door  ;  if  he  bid  you  set  it  down, 
obey  him :  quickly,  despatch-  [Exit, 

1  Serv.  Come,  come,  take  it  up. 

2  Serv.  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  full  of  knight  again.         -. 
1  Serv.  I  hope  not ;  I  had  as  lief  bear  so  mudi  lead. 

Enter  Ford,  Page,  Shallow,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  master  Page,  have  you  any 
way  then  to  unfool  me  again  ? — Set  down  the  basket,  villain ; 
— Somebody  call  my  wife : — Youth  in  a  basket ! — 0,  you 
panderly  rascals  !  there 's  a  knot,  a  ging,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy 
against  me :  Now  shall  the  devil  be  shamed.  What !  wife,  I 
say  ! — Come,  come  forth.  Behold  what  honest  clothes  you 
send  forth  to  bleaching. 

Page.  Why,  this  passes  !  Master  Ford,  you  are  not  to  go 
loose  any  longer  ;  you  must  be  pinioned. 

Eva.  Why,  this  is  lunatics  !  this  is  mad  as  a  mad  dog ! 

Shal.  Indeed,  master  Ford,  this  is  not  well ;  indeed. 
* 

Enter  Mrs,  Ford. 

Ford.  So  say  I  too,  sir. — Come  hither,  mistress  Ford ; 
mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest  wife,  the  vir- 
tuous creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  husband  ! — 
I  suspect  without  cause,  mistress,  do  1 1 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  be  my  witness  you  do,  if  you  suspect 
me  of  an^  dishonesty. 

Ford.  Well  said,  brazen  face ;  hold  it  out. — Come  forth, 
sirrah.  [FvUs  the  clothes  otU  of  the  basket. 

Page.  This  passes ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  let  the  clothes  alone. 

Ford.  I  shall  find  you  anon. 

Eva.  'T  is  unreasonable !  Will  you  take  up  your  wife's 
dothes  ?     Come  away. 

Ford.  Empty  the  basket,  I  say. 
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Mb&  Ford.  "Why,  man,  why  T 

Ford.  Master  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was  one  con- 
veyed out  of  my  house  yesterday  in  this  basket :  Why  may 
not  he  be  there  again !  In  my  house  I  am  sure  he  is  :  my 
intelligence  is  true ;  my  jealousy  is  reasonable :  Pluck  me 
out  aU  the  hnco. 

Mrs.  Ford.  U  you  find  a  man  there,  he  shall  die  a  flea's 
death. 

Page.  Here  "s  no  man. 

Shal.  By  my  fidehty,  this  is  not  well,  Master  Ford: 
this  wrongs  you. 

Eva.  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not  follow  the 
imaginations  of  your  own  heart :  this  is  jealousies. 

Ford.  Well,  he 's  not  here  I  seek  for. 

Page.  No,  nor  nowhere  else,  but  in  your  brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time :  If  I  find 
not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  extremity,  let  me  for 
ever  be  your  table-sport ;  let  them  say  of  me,  As  jealous  as 
Ford,  that  searched  a  hollow  walnut  for  his  wife's  leman. 
Satisfy  me  once  more ;  once  more  search  with  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  hoa,  mistress  Page !  Come  you,  and  the 
%>ld  woman,  down  ;  my  husband  will  come  into  the  chamber. 

Ford.  Old  woman  !  what  old  woman  's  that  1 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  it  is  my  maid^s  aunt  of  Brentford. 

Ford.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean  !  Have  I 
not  forbid  her  my  house  ?  She  comes  of  errands,  does  she  ? 
We  are  simple  men  ;  we  do  not  know  what 's  brought  to 
pass  under  the  profession  of  fortune-teUing.  She  works  by 
charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,  and  such  daubery  as  this  is ; 
beyond  our  element :  We  know  nothing. — Come  down,  you 
witch,  you  hag  you  ;  come  down,  I  say. 

MRa  Ford.  Nay,  good,  sweet  husband ; — good  gentlemen, 
let  him  not  strike  the  old  woman.  • 

Bnter  Fai^tapp,  in  womeri's  dothes,  led  by  Mrs,  Pagb. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  mother  Pi-at,  come,  give  me  your  hand. 

Ford.  I  'U  prat  her : out  of  my  door,  you  witch,  \beoiU 

him^  you  rag,  you  baggage,  you  polecat,  you  ronyon  I  out ! 
out !  I  '11  conjure  you,  I  'U  fortune-tell  you.     [Exit  FAi£tSAiT 

Mrs.  Page.  Are  you  not  ashamed  1  I  think  you  have 
killed  the  poor  woman. 
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Mbs.  Ford.  Nay,  he  will  do  it ; — '  Tia  a  goodly  crodit  for 
you. 

Ford.  Hang  her,  witch  ! 

CvA.  By  yea  and  no,  I  think  the  *oman  is  a  witch  indeed : 
I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard ;  I  spy  a  great 
peard  under  her  muffler. 

Ford.  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen  1  I  beseech  you,  follow ; 
see  but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy :  if  I  cry  out  thus  upon  no 
trail,  never  trust  me  when  I  open  again. 

Page.  Let 's  obey  his  humour  a  little  further ;  Come,  gen- 
tlemen. [.Kcetmt  Page,  Ford,  Shallow,  and  EvANa 

Mrs.  Page.  Trust  me,  he  beat  him  most  pitifully. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  mass,  that  he  did  not ;  he  beat 
him  most  impitifuUy,  methought. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  '11  have  the  cudgel  hallowed  and  hung  o'ei 
the  altar  ;  it  hath  done  meritorious  service. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  think  you  ?  May  we,  with  the  warrant 
of  womanhood,  and  the  witness  of  a  good  conscience,  pursue 
him  with  any  further  revenge  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  The  spirit  of  wantonness  ia»  sure,  scared  out 
of  him ;  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-simple,  with  fine 
anJrecovery,  he  will  never,  I  think,  in  the  way  of  waste,  at- 
tempt  us  again. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how  we  have 
served  him  1 

Mrs.  Page.  Yes,  by  all  means  ;  if  it  be  but  to  scrape  the 
figures  out  of  your  husband's  brains.  If  they  can  find  in 
their  hearts  the  poor  unvirtuous  fat  knight  shall  be  any  fur- 
ther afflicted,  we  two  will  still  be  the  ministers. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  '11  warrant  they  '11  have  him  publicly  shamed : 
and,  methinks,  there  would  be  no  period  to  the  jest,  should 
he  not  be  publicly  shamed. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  to  the  forge  with  it  then,  shape  it :  I 
would  not  have  things  cool.  [Ea;eurU. 

SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  and  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir,  the  Germans  desire  to '  have  three  of  your 
horses :  the  duke  himself  will  be  to-morrow  at  court,  and 
they  are  going  to  meet  him. 
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Host.  What  duke  should  that  be  comes  so  secretly  1  1 
hear  uot  of  him  in  the  court :  Let 'mo  speak  with  the  gentle- 
men ;  they  speak  £nglish  1 

Bard.  Ay,  sir ;  1 11  call  them  to  you. 

Host.  They  shall  have  my  horses ;  but  I  'U  make  them 
pay,  I  '11  sauce  them :  they  have  had  my  houses  a  week  at 
command ;  I  have  turned  away  my  other  guests  ;  they  must 
come  off ;  1 11  sauce  them  :  Come.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Boom  in  Ford'«  E<m9e, 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Evans. 

Eva.  'T  is  one  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a  *oman  as  ever 
I  did  look  upon. 

Page.  And  did  he  send  you  both  these  letters  at  an  in- 
stant ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ford.  Pardon  me,  wife :  Henceforth  do  what  thou  wilt ; 
I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold 
Than  thee  with  wantonness  ^  now  doth  thy  honour  stand, 
In  him  that  was  of  late  an  heretic. 
As  firm  as  faith. 

Page.  'T  is  well,  't  is  well ;  no  more . 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission 
As  in  offence ; 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward :  let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  public  sport. 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow, 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it 

Ford.  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they  spoke  of. 

Page.  How  I  to  send  him  word  they  *11  meet  him  in  the 
park  at  midnight  1     Fie,  fie  ;  he  'U  never  come. 

Eva.  You  say,  he  has  been  thrown  in  the  rivers ;  and  has 
been  grievously  peaten,  as  an  old  'oman ;  methinks,  there 
should  be  terrors  in  him  that  he  should  not  come ;  methinks, 
his  flesh  is  pimished,  he  shall  have  no  desires. 

Page.  So  think  I  too. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Devise   but   how  you  11   use   him  when    he 
comes, 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 
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Mrs.  Page.  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme  the 
hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest, 
Doth  all  the  winter-time,  at  still  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns ; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle ; 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a  chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner : 
You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit ;  and  well  you  know, 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Receiv'd,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age, 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  ti-uth. 

Page.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many  that  do  fear 
In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak ; 
But  what  of  this  1 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  this  is  our  device  ; 
That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us, 
[Disguis'd  like  Heme,  with  huge  homs  on  his  head.] 

Page.  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he  '11  come, 
And  in  this  shape :  When  you  have  brought  him  "thither, 
What  shall  be  done  with  him  ?  what  is  your  plot  1 

Mrs.  Page.   That   likewise   have  we  thought   upon,  and 
thus: 
Nan  Page  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son. 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we  '11  dress 
like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green  and  white, 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads, 
And  rattles  in  their  hands ;  upon  a  sudden, 
As  Falstaff,  she,  and  I,  are  newly  met. 
Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once 
With  some  diffused  song ;  upon  their  sight, 
We  two  in  great  amazedness  will  fly  : 
Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about, 
And  fairy-like,  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight ; 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel, 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread. 
In  shape  profane. 

Mrs.  Ford.  And  till  he  tell  the  truth 
Let  the  supposed  &iries  pinch  him  sound^ 
And  bum  him  with  their  tapers. 
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Mrs.  Pags.  The  truth  being  known, 

We  *11  all  present  ourselves  ;  dis-hom  the  spirit, 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor. 

Ford.  The  children  must 

Be  practised  well  to  this,  or  they  11  ne'er  do 't. 

Eva.  I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours ;  and  1 
will  be  like  a  jack-an-apes  also,  to  bum  the  knight  with  my 
taber. 

Ford.  That  will  be  excellent     I  '11  go  buy  them  vizards. 

Mrs.  Page.  My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all  the  fairies, 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page.  That  silk  will  I  go  buy  ! — and  in  that  time 
Sh[dl  master  Slender  steid  my  Nan  away,  [Aside, 

'And  marry  her  at  Eton. — Qo,  send  to  Falstaff  straight. 

Ford.  Nay,  I  '11  to  him  again,  in  name  of  Brook ; 
He  '11  tell  me  all  his  purpose :  Sure,  he  '11  come 

Mrs.  Page.  Fear  not  you  that :  Gro,  get  us  properties. 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies.  ' 

Eva.  Let  us  about  it :  It  is  admirable  pleasures,  and  fery 
jjonest  knaveries.  [EaxurU  Page,  Ford,  and  Evans. 

Mrs.  Page.  Qo,  mistress  Ford, 
Scud  Quickly  to  sir  John,  to  know  his  mind. 

[Exit  Mrs,  Ford 
ni  to  the  doctor  ;  he  hath  my  good  will, 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 
I'hat  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  idiot ; 
Aud  he  my  husband  best  of  all  affects : 
The  doctor  is  well  money'd,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court ;  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her. 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave  her.  [£:xit. 

SCENE  Y.'—A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  and  Simplb. 

Host.  What  would'st  thou  have,  boor  ?  what,  thick-skin  ? 
£i[>eak,  breathe,  discuss  ;  brief,  short,  quick,  snap. 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  sir  John  Falstaff 
from,  master  Slender. 

Host.  There's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle,  his 
standing-bed,  and  truckle-bed ;  't  is  painted  about  with  the 
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story  of  the  prodigal,  fresh  and  new :  Go,  knock  and  call  j 
he  'U  speak  like  an  Anthropophaginiaii  unto  thee :  Knock,  J 
say. 

Sm.  There  *8  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman,  gone  up  into 
his  chamber  :  I  'U  be  so  bold  as  stay,  sir,  till  she  come  down  ; 
I  come  to  speak  with  her,  indeed. 

Host.  Ha  !  a  fat  woman  !  the  knight  may  be  robbed :  I  'U 
calL — Bully  knight !  Bully  sir  John  !  speak  from  thy  lungs 
military :  Art  thou  there  ?  it  is  thine  host,  thine  Ephesian, 
calls. 

Fal.  [above,']  How  now,  mine  host  ? 

Host.  Here 's  a  Bohemian-Tartar  tarries  the  coming  down 
of  thy  fat  woman.  Let  her  descend,  bully,  let  her  descend ; 
my  chambers  are  honourable :  Fie  !  privacy  ?  He  I 

Enter  Faibtafp. 

Fal.  There  was,  mine  host,  an  old  fat  woman  even  now 
with  me  ;  but  she  's  gone. 

Suf.  Pray  you,  sir,  was 't  not  the  wise  woman  of  Brent- 
ford? 

Fal.  Ay,  marry,  was  it,  muscle-shell :  What  would  you 
with  her? 

Sim.  My  master,  sir,  my  master  Slender,  sent  to  her,  see- 
ing her  go  thorough  the  streets,  to  know,  sir,  whether  one 
Nym,  sir,  that  beguiled  him  of  a  chain,  had  the  chain,  or  no. 

Fal.  I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it. 

Sim.  And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir  ? 

Fal.  'Marry,  she  says,  that  the  very  same  man  that  be- 
guiled master  Slender  of  his  chain  cozened  him. of  it. 

Sim.  I  would  I  could  have  spoken  with  the  woman  her- 
'^If ;  I  had  other  things  to  have  spoken  with  her  too,  from 
him. 

Fal.  What  are  they  ?  let  us  know. 

Host.  Ay,  come ;  quicL 

Sim.  I  may  not  conceal  them,  sir. 

Host.  Conceal  them,  or  thou  diest. 

Sim.  Why,  sir,  they  v^e  nothing  but  about  mistress  Anne 
^^ ;  to  know  if  it  were  my  master*s  fortune  to  havo  her, 
orno. 

Fal.  T  is,  't  is  his  fortune. 
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Sim.  What,  sir  ? 

Fal.  To  have  her, — or  no  :  Go;  say,  the  woman  told  me 
so. 

Sim.  May  I  be  bold  to  say  so,  sir  t 

Fal.  Ay,  sir  Tike ;  who  more  bold  t 

Sim.  I  thank  your  worship :  I  shall  make  my  master  glad 
with  these  tidings.  [£xit  Simple. 

Host.  Thou  ai*t  clerkly,  thou  art  clerkly,  sir  John  :  Was 
there  a  wise  woman  with  thee  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  host ;  one  that  hath  taught 
rue  more  wit  than  ever  I  learned  before  in  my  life ;  and  I 
paid  nothing  for  it  neither,  but  was  paid  for  my  learning. 

I^Titer  Bakdolph. 

Bard.  Out,  alas,  sir  !  cozenage  !  mere  cozenage  ! 

Host.  Where  be  my  horses  1  speak  well  of  them,  varletto. 

Bard.  Run  away  with  the  cozeners :  for  so  soon  as  I  came 
b'.'jond  Eton,  they  threw  me  off,  from  behind  one  of  them, 
iu  a  slough  of  mire ;  and  set  spurs  and  away,  like  three  Ger- 
man devils,  three  Doctor  Faustuses. 

Host.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke,  villain ;  do 
not  say  they  be  fled ;  Germans  are  honest  men. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  Where  is  mine  host  ? 

Host.  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments:  there  is  a 
friend  of  mine  come  to  town,  tells  me  there  is  three  couzin 
germans,  that  has  cozened  all  the  hosts  of  Readings,  of  Maid- 
enhead, of  Colebrook,  of  horses  and  money.  I  tell  you  for 
good-will,  look  you:  you  are  wise,  and  full  of  gibes  and 
vlouting-stogs  ;  and  't  is  not  convenient  you  should  be  coz- 
ened :  Fare  you  well.  [JEa;it, 

Enter  Dr.  Caius. 
Caius.  Vere  is  mine  host  de  Jartexsre  ? 
Host.  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity,  and  doubtful  di- 
lemma. 

Caius.  T  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat :  But  it  is  tell-a-me,  dat 
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you  make  grand  preparation  for  a  duke  dd  Jarrnany  :  by  my 
trot,  dere  is  no  duke  dat  de  court  is  know  to  come :  I  tell 
you  for  good  vill :  adieu.  [Exit, 

Host,  Hue  and  cry,  villain,  go : — assist  me,  knight ;  I  am 
iindone :  fly,  run,  hue  and  cry,  villain  !  I  am  undone  ! 

[ExeurU  Host  and  Babooiph. 

Fal.  I  would  aU  the  world  might  be  cozened  ;  for  I  have 
been  cozened  and  beaten  too.  If  it  should  come  to  the  ear 
of  the  court,  how  I  have  been  transformed,  and  how  my 
transformation  hath  been  washed  and  cudgelled,  they  would 
melt  me  out  of  mj  fat,  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fishermen*s 
boots  with  me.  I  warrant,  they  would  whip  me  with  their 
fine  wits,  till  I  were  as  crest-fallen  as  a  dried  pear.  T  never 
prospered  since  I  forswore  myself  at  primero.  Well,  if  my 
wind  were  but  long  enough  [to  say  my  prayers],  I  would  re- 
pent.— 

E/Uer  Mistress  Quickly. 

Now !  whence  come  you  1 

Quick.  From  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 

Fal.  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the  other, 
and  so  they  shall  be  both  bestowed  !  I  have  sufiered  more 
for  their  sakes,  more,  than  the  villainous  inconstancy  of  man's 
disposition  is  able  to  bear. 

Quick.  And  have  not  they  suffered]  Yes,  I  warrant; 
speciously  one  of  them  ;  mistress  Ford,  good  heart,  is  beaten 
black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  see  a  white  spot  about  her. 

Fal.  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  black  and  blue?  I  was 
beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  and  I 
was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the  witch  of  Brentford ;  but 
that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit,  my  counterfeiting  the 
actioif  of  an  old  woman,  delivered  me,  the  knave  constable 
had  set  me  T  the  stocks,  i'  the  common  stocks,  for  a  witch. 

Quick.  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  yomr  chamber :  you 
shall  hear  how  things  go  ;  and,  I  warrant,  to  your  content. 
Here  is  a  letter  will  say  somewhat.  Good  hearts,  what  ado 
hei-e  is  to  bring  you  together !  Sure,  one  of  you  does  not 
serve  heaven  well  that  you  are  so  crossed, 

Fal.  Come  up  into  my  chamber.  [  Exeunt, 
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SCENE  VI. — Amther  Boatn  in  the  Garter  lun. 

Enter  Fenton  arid  Host. 

Host.  Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me ;  my  mind  is  heavy, 
I  will  give  over  all. 

Ffiarr.  Yet  hear  me  speak :  Assist  me  in  my  purpose, 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  *11  give  thee 
A  hundred  pounds  in  gold,  more  than  your  loss. 

Host.  I  will  hear  you,  master  Fenton ;  and  I  will,  at  the 
IcList,  keep  your  counsel. 

Fent.  From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted  you 
With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page 
Wbo,  mutually,  hath  anawer'd  my  affection, 
(So  far  forth  as  herself  might  be  her  chooser,) 
Even  to  my  wish  :  I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at ; 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  matter, 
That  neither,  singly,  can  be  manifested, 
Without  the  show  of  both, — wherein  fat  Falstaff 
Huth  a  great  scene  :  the  image  of  the  jest 
I  '11  show  you  here  at  large.     Hark,  good  mine  hast : 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
Mtist  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  fairy  queen : 
The  purpose  why,  is  here  ;  in  which  disguise, 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot. 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eton 
Immediately  to  marry :  she  hath  consented : 
Nuw,  sir, 

Her  mother,  even  strong  against  that  match. 
And  firm  for  doctor  Gains,  hath  appointed  • 

That  he  shall  Hkewise  shuffle  her  away. 
While  other  sports  are  tasking  of  their  minds, 
Aud  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  attends, 
Straight  marry  her :  to  this  her  mother's  plot 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  hkewise  hath 
MEide  promise  to  the  doctor. — Now  thus  it  rests: 
Her  father  means  she  shall  be  all  in  white  ; 
And  in  that  habit,  when  Slender  sees  his  time 
To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go, 
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She  shall  go  with  him :  her  mother  hath  intended, 
The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor, 
(For  thej  must  all  be  mask*d  and  vizarded,) 
rrhat,  quaint  in  green,  she  shall  be  loose  enrobed, 
With  ribands  pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head  : 
And  when  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe. 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and,  on  that  token, 
The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 

Host.  Which  means  she  to  deceive  1  father  or  mother  } 

Fknt.  Both,  my  good  host,  to  go  along  with  me : 
And  here  it  rests, — that  you  *11  procure  the  vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church,  'twixt  twelve  and  one. 
And,  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying, 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Host.  Well,  husband  your  device  ;  I  '11  to  the  vicar  : 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest. 

Fent.  So  shall  I  evermore  be  bound  to  thee  ; 
Besides,  I  '11  make  a  present  recompense.  [ExeiaU. 


ACT   V. 

SCENE  I.— ^  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Fal.  Prithee,  no  more  prattling : — go.  I  '11  hold  :  This  is 
the  third  time;  I  hope,  good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers. 
Away,  go  ;  they  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either 
in  nativity,  chance,  or  death. — ^Away. 

Quick.  I  '11  provide  you  a  chain :  and  I  'IJ  do  what  I  c&a 
to  get  you  a  pair  of  horns. 

Fal.  Away,  I  say ;  time  wears :  hold  up  your  head,  aiul 
naince.  [Exit  Mrs,  Quickly. 

Enter  Ford. 

flow  now,  master  Brook  1  Master  Brook,  the  matter  will  l>e 
known  to-night,  or  never.  Be  you  in  the  park  about  mid* 
night,  at  Heme's  oak,  and  you  shall  see  wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  her  yesterday,  sir,  as  you  told  me 
you  had  appointed  1 
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Fal.  I  went  to  her,  master  Brook,  as  you  see,  like  a  poor 
old  man :  but  I  came  from  her,  master  Brook,  hke  a  poor 
old  Woman.  That  same  kuave,  Ford  her  husband,  hath  the 
finest  mad  devil  of  jealousy  in  him,  master  Brook,  that  ever 
governed  frenzy.  I  will  tell  you : — He  beat  me  grievously, 
in  the  shape  of  a  woman  ;  for  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  master 
Brook,  I  fear  not  Goliah  with  a  weaver's  beam ;  because  I 
know,  also,  hfe  is  a  shuttle.  I  am  in  haste  ;  go  along  with 
me  ;  I  *11  tell  you  all,  master  Brook.  Since  I  plucked  geese, 
pfayed  truant,  and  whipped  top,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
be  beaten,  till  lately.  Follow  me :  I  '11  tell  you  strange  things 
of  this  knave  Ford :  on  whom  to-night  I  will  be  revenged, 
and  I  will  deliver  his  wife  into  your  hand. — Follow :  Strange 
things  in  hand,  master  Brook  !  follow.  [EaxurU, 

SCENE  II.— Windsor  Park. 
Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Page.  Come,  come  ;  we  '11  couch  i'  the  castle-ditch,  till  we 
see  the  light  of  our  fairies. — ^Remember,  son  Slender,  my 
daughter. 

Slen.  Ay,  forsooth ;  I  have  spoke  with  her,  and  we  have 
a  nay-word,  how  to  know  one  another.  I  come  to  her  in 
white,  and  cry  mum;  she  cries  budget ;  and  by  that  we  know 
one  another. 

Shal.  That 's  good  too  :  but  what  needs  either  your  mwm, 
or  her  budget?  the  white  will  decipher  her  well  enough. — It 
hath  struck  ten  o'clock. 

Page.  The  night  is  dark  5  light  and  spirits  will  become  it 
well.  Heaven  prosper  our  sport !  No  man  means  evil  but 
the  devil,  and  we  shall  know  him  by  his  horns.  Let 's  away ; 
follow  me.  [ExeurU. 

SCENE  III. — The  Street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mrs,  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Dr,  Caiub. 

Mrs.  Page.  Master  doctor,  my  daughter  is  in  green :  when 
you  see  your  time,  take  her  by  the  hand,  away  with  her  to 
the  deanery,  and  despatch  it  quickly :  Go  before  into  the  park ; 
we  two  must  go  together. 

Caius.  I  know  vat  I  have  to  do  :  Adieu. 
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Mrs.  Page.  Fare  you  well,  sir.  [Esdt  Caius.]  My  hus- 
band will  not  rejoice  so  much  at  the  abuse  of  Falstaff,  as  he 
will  chafe  at  the  doctor's  marrying  my  daughter :  but 't  is  no 
matter ;  better  a  little  chiding  than  a  great  deal  of  heart- 
break. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Where  is  Nan  now,  afld  her  troop  of  fairies  ? 
and  the  Welsh  devil,  Hugh  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard  by  Heme's 
oak,  with  obscured  lights  :  which,  at  the  very  instant  of  Fal- 
staff's  and  our  meeting,  they  will  at  once  display  to  the  night. 

Mrs.  Ford.  That  cannot  choose  but  amaze  him. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  he  be  not  amazed,  he  will  be  mocked ;  if 
he  be  amazed,  he  will  every  way  be  mocked. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  '11  betray  him  finely. 

Mrs.  Page.  Against  such  lewdsters,  and  their  lechery, 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on.     To  the  oak,  to  the  oak  ! 

[EjceurU^ 
SCENE  IV.— Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evaijs  and  Fairies, 

Eva.  Trib,  trib,  fairies  ;  come  ;  and  remember  your  parts  : 

be  pold,  I  pray  you ;  follow  me  into  the  pit ;  and  when  I 

give  the  watch-'ords,  do  as  I  pid  you ;  Come,  come  ;  trib 

trib.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — Another  part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  Fai^taff,  disguised^  with  a  buck's  head  on, 

Fal.  The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve ;  the  minute 
draws  on  :  Now,  the  hot-blooded  gods  assist  me  : — Remem- 
ber, Jove,  thou  wast  a  bull  for  thy  Europa  ;  love  set  on  thy 
horns.  0,  powerful  love !  that,  in  some  respects,  makes  a 
beast  a  man  ;  in  some  other,  a  man  a  beast.  You  were  also, 
Jupiter,  a  swan,  for  the  love  of  Leda : — 0,  omnipotent  love  ! 
how  near  the  god  drew  to  the  complexion  of  a  goose ! — ^A 
fault  done  first  in  the  form  of  a  beast ; — 0,  Jove,  a  beastly 
fault !  and  then  another  fault  in  the  semblance  of  a  fowl ; 
think  on  't,  Jove ;  a  foul  fault.  When  gods  have  hot  backs, 
what  shall  poor  men  do?  For  me,  I  am  here  a  Windsor 
stog  ;  and  the  fattest,  I  think,  i'  the  forest :  Send  me  a  cool 
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rut-time,  Jove,  or  who  can  blame  me  to  piss  my  tallow? 
Who  comes  here?  my  doe? 

ErUer  Mrs,  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John  1  art  thou  there,  my  deer  ?  my  male 
deer? 

Fal.  My  doe  with  the  black  scut  ? — Let  the  sky  rain  po- 
tatoes ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tone  of  '  Qreen  Sleeves  ; '  hail 
kissing^mfits,  and  snow  eringoea ;  let  there  come  a  ^m- 
pest-'Cf  provocation,  I  will  shelter  me  here. 

[Embracing  her. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page  is  come  with  me,  sweetheart 

Fal.  Divide  me  like  a  biibe-buck,  each  a  haunch :  I  will 
keep  my  sides  to  myself,  my  shoulders  for  the  fellow  of  this 
walk,  and  my  horns  I  bequeath  your  husbands.  Am  I  a 
woodman  1  ha  !  Speak  I  like  Heme  the  hunter  ? — Why,  now 
is  Cupid  a  child  of  conscience ;  he  makes  restitution.     As  I 


[Noise  within. 


[They  run  of 


am  a  true  spirit,  welcome  1 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas !  what  noise  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  forgive  our  sins  ! 

Fal.  What  should  this  be? 

Mrs.  Ford.  )  . 

Mrs.  Page.  I  ^^^^'^^^y- 

Fal.  I  think  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damned,  lest  iliQ 
oil  that  is  in  me  should  set  hell  on  fire ;  he  would  never  else 
cross  me  thus. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  like  a  satyr  ;  Mrs.  Quickly,  and  Pis- 
tol; Anne  Page,  as  the  Fairy  Queen^  attended  by  her 
brother  and  others,  dressed  like  fairies,  with  waxen  tapers  on 
their  heads. 

Anne.  Fairies,  black,  gray,  green,  and  white. 
You  moonshine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night. 
You  orphan-heirs  of  fixed  destiny, 
Attend  your  ofl&ce  and  your  quality. 
Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  oyes. 

PisT.  Elves,  list  your  names ;  silence,  you  aity  toys. 
Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimneys  when  thou'st  leapt. 
Where  fires  thou  find*st  unrak*d,  and  hearths  unswept, 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry : 
Our  radiant  Queen  hates  sluts  and  sluttery. 
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FaJj,  They  ai'O  fairies ;  he  that  speaks  to  them  shall  die: 
I  'U  ^mnk  and  couch :  no  man  their  works  must  eye. 

[Lies  dawn  wpon  his  face, 
Eva.   Where's  Pede? — Go  you,  and  where  you  find  a 
maid, 
That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said, 
"Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy, 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy ; 
But  those  as  sleep  and  think  not  on  their  sins,    ^ 
Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  hacks,  shoulders,  sides,  and  shius^ 

Amne.  Ahout,  ahout; 
Search  Windsor-castle,  elves,  within  and  out : 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room ; 
That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom. 
In  state  as  wholesome,  as  in  state  *t  is  fit ; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm,  and  every  precious  flower: 
Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest, 
With  loyal  blazon,  evermore  be  bless'd  I 
And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look,  you  sing. 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring : 
The  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be. 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see ; 
And,  Honysoit  qui  nudy  pense,  write, 
In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white : 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery. 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee : 
Fairies  use  flowei's  for  their  charactery. 
Away  ;  disperse :  But  till 't  is  one  o'clock. 
Our  dance  of  custom,  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme  the  hunter,  let  us  not  forget. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand;  youi-selves  in  order 
set: 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be, 
'I'o  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 
But,  stay  :  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth. 

Fal.  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welsh  fairy  ! 
Lost  he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese  ' 

Pist.  Vild  worm,  thou  wast  o'erlook'd  even  in  thy  birth. 
Annr.  With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end: 
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If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

PiST.  A  trial,  come. 

Eva.  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire  ? 

Fal.  Oh,  oh,  oh  !  [They  bum  him  with  their  tapers. 

Anne.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire  ! 
About  him,  fairies  ;  sing  a  scornful  rhyme  ; 
And  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your  time. 

SONG. 

Fie  on  sinful  fantasy ! 
Fie  on  lust  and  luxury ! 

Lust  is  but  a  bloody  fire. 

Kindled  with  unchaste  desire. 

Fed  in  heart ;  whose  flames  aspire. 

As  thoughts  do  blow  them,  higher  and  higher. 

Pinch  him,  fairies,  mutually; 

Pinch  him  for  his  villainy ; 
Pinch  him,  and  bum  him,  and  turn  him  about, 
Till  candles,  and  starlight,  and  moonshine  be  out 

[During  this  song  the  fairies  pinch  Falstafl^  Doctor  Caius 
comes  one  way  and  steals  away  a  fairy  in  green  ;  Slender 
another  way^  and  takes  off  a  fairy  in  white  ;  and  Fenton 
comesy  and  steals  away  Mrs.  Anne  Page.  A  noise  of  hunt- 
ing is  made  within,  AH  the  fairies  run  OAxxiy,  Falstaff 
pvUs  off  his  buck^B  head,  and  rises.] 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Ifrs.  Page,  and  Mrs.  Ford.    They  lay  hold 
on  Mm. 

Page.  Nay,  do  not  fly  ;  I  think,  we  have  watch'd  you 
now: 
Will  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  serve  your  turn  ? 

Mbs.  Page.  I  pray  you,  come ;  hold  up  the  jest  no-highor : 
Now,  good  sir  John,  how  like  you  Windsor  wives  ? 
See  you  these,  husband  ]  do  not  these  fair  yokes 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town  ? 

Ford.  Now,  sir,  who's  a  cuckold  now? — ^Master  Brook, 
Falstaff  *s  a  knave,  a  cuckoldly  knave ;  here  are  his  horns, 
nwLstoT'  Brook  :  And,  master  Brook,  he  hath  enjoyed  nothing 
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of  Ford*8  but  his  buck-basket,  his  cudgel,  and  twenty  pouoda 
of  money,  which  must  be  paid  to  master  Brook ;  his  horses 
are  arrested  for  it,  master  Brook. 

Mrs.  Pord.  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill  luck ;  we  could  never 
meet.  I  will  never  take  you  for  my  love  again^  but  I  wiU 
always  count  you  my  deer. 

Fai*.  I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an  ass. 
Ford.  Ay,  and  an  ox  too ;  both  the  proofs  are  extant 
Fal.  And  these  are  not  fairies  f  I  was  three  or  four 
tinbes  in  the  thought  they  were  not  taines :  and  yet  the  guilti- 
ness of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprise  of  my  powers,  drove 
the  grossness  of  the  foppery  into  a  received  belief,  in  despite 
of  the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and  reason,  that  they  were  fairies. 
See  now,  how  wit  i^y  be  made  a  Jack-arlent,  when  *t  is  upon 
ill  employment. 

?VA.  Sir  John  Falstafi^  serve  Got,  and  leave  your  desires, 
fairies  will  not  pinse  you. 
Ford.  "Well  said,  fairy  Hugh. 
Eva.  And  leave  you  your  jealousies  too,  I  pray  you. 
Ford.  I  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  again,  till  thou  art 
able  to  woo  her  in  good  English. 

Fal.  Have  1  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun,  and  dried  it,  that 
it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross  o'en'eaching  as  this  ?  Am 
I  ridden  with  a  Welsh  goat  t6o  ?  Shall  I  have  a  coxcomb  of 
frize  f  'T  is  time  I  were  choked  with  a  piece  of  toasted 
cheese.  ' 

Eva.  Seese  is  not  good  to  give  putter ;  your  pelly  is  all 
putter. 

Fal.  Seese  and  putter !  have  I  lived  to  stand  at  the  taunts 
of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English  ?  This  is  enough  to 
be  the  decay  of  lust  and  late-walking  through  the  realm. 

Mrs.  Page.   Why,  sir  John,  do  you  think,  though  wo 
would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the  head  and 
shoulders,  and  have  given  ourselves  without  scruple  to  holl| 
that  ever  the  devil  could  have  made  you  our  delight  1 
Ford.  What,  a  hodge  pudding  ?  a  bag  of  flax  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  A  puflTed  maikl  ...^.  .^ 

Page.  (Md,  celdf  Withered,  and  pLintalerable  eptroils? 
Ford.  AncToue  tnat  is  as  slanderous  as  Satan  1 
Page.  And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 
Ford.  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife  ? 
VOL,  IV,  BH 
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Eya.  And  given  to  fomicationSy  and  to  taverns,  and  sack, 
and  wine,  and  metheglins,  and  to  drinkings,  and  swearings^ 
and  starings,  pribbles  and  prabbles  ? 

Fal.  Well,  I  am  your  theme :  you  have  the  start  of  me ; 
[  am  dejected ;  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  Welsh  flannel : 
ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o*er  me  :  use  me  as  you  wilL 

Ford.  Marry,  sir,  we  11  bring  you  to  Windsor,  to  one  mas- 
ter Brook,  that  you  have  cozened  of  money,  to  whom  you 
should  have  been  a  pander :  over  and  above  that  you  have 
suffered,  I  think,  to  repay  that  money  will  be  a  biting  afflio- 
tion. 

Page.  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight:  thou  shalt  eat  a  posset  to- 
night at  my  house ;  where  I  will  desire  thee  to  laugh  at  my 
wife  that  now  laughs  at  thee.  Tell  her,  ^paster  Slender  hath 
married  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Page.  Doctors  doubt  that;  if  Anne  Page  be  my 
daughter,  she  is,  by  this,  doctor  Caius*  wife.  [Aside. 

Enter  Slender. 

Slen.  Whoo,  ho  !  ho  !  father  Page ! 

Page.  Son  I  how  now  ]  how  now,  son  ?  have  you  de- 
spatched ? 

Slen.  Despatched !  — I  '11  make  the  best  in  Glocestershire 
know  on 't ;  would  I  were  hanged,  la,  else. 

Page.  Of  what,  son  ? 

Slen.  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  mistress  Anne 
Page,  and  she 's  a  great  lubberly  boy.  If  it  had  not  been 
i'  the  church,  I  would  have  swinged  him,  or  he  should  have 
swinged  me.  If  I  did  not  think  it  had  been  Anne  Page 
would  I  might  never  stir,  and  't  is  a  postmaster*s  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slen.  What  need  you  tell  me  that  ?  I  think  so,  when  I 
took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  If  I  had  been  married  to  him,  for  all 
he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would  not  have  had  him. 

Page.  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I  tell  you 
how  you  should  know  my  daughter  by  her  garments  1 

Slen.  I  went  to  her  in  white,  and  cried  mum,  and  she 
cried  budget,  as  Anne  and  I  had  appointed ;  and  yet  it  was 
not  Anne,  but  a  postmaster's  boy. 

Mes.  Page.  Good  Geoi-ge,  be  not  angry :  I  knew  of  yotu 
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purpose ;  turned  my  daughter  into  green  ;  and,  indeed,  she 
is  now  with  the  doctor  at  the  deanery,  and  there  married. 

Enter  Caius. 

Caius.  Yere  is  mistress  Page )  By  gar,  I  am  cozened ;  I 
ha'  married  un  garden,  a  boy  ;  tm  jpaisan,  by  gar,  a  boy ;  it 
IS  not  Anue  Page  ;  by  gar,  I  am  cozened. 

Mbs.  Page.  Why,  did  you  take  her  in  green  1 

Caius.  Ay,  be  gar,  and  't  is  a  boy ;  be  gar,  I  '11  raise  all 
Wmdsor.  [Exit  Caius. 

Ford.  This  is  strange  ;  who  hath  got  the  right  Anne  ? 

Page.  My  heart  miss^iyes  me :  Here  comes  master  Fen- 
ton.'  • 

Bnier  Fenton  and  Anne  Page. 

How  now,  master  Fenton  ? 

Anne,  Pardon,  good  father !  good,  my  mother,  pardon ! 

Page.  Now,  mistress?  how  chance  you  went  not  with 
master  Slender  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why  went  you  not  with  master  doctor,  maid  ? 

Fent.  You  do  amaze  her :  Hear  the  truth  of  it. 
^o\x  would  have  married  her  most  shamefully. 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted, 
Are  now  so  sure  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 
The  offence  is  holy  that  she  hath  committed : 
Anjthis  deceit  loses  the  name  pf  craft, 
Oi  disobedience,  or  unduteoiis  title ; 
Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 
A  thousand  irrehgious  cursed  hours, 
VVhich  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  her. 
,      Ford.  Stand  not  amaz'd  :  here  is  no  remedy : 
f  In  love,  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state ; 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate. 

Fal.  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a  special  stand  to 
strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanced. 

Page.   Well,  what  remedy  1     Fenton,  heaven  give  thee 
joy  I 
What  cannot  be  eschew'd  must  be  embrac'd. 

Fal.  When  night-dogs  run  all  sorts  of  deer  are  chas'd. 
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Mrs.  Page.  Well,  1  will  muae  no  fiirtlier :  master  Fenton» 
Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  daya  ! 
Good  husband,  let  ua  every  one  go  home, 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  fire  ; 
Sir  John  and  alL 

FoBD.  Let  it  be  &o :  — Sir  John, 
To  master  Brook  you  yet  shall  hold  your  word  i 
For  hO)  to-night,  shall  lie  with  mistress  Ford. 


[Ej^eunL 
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THE  MEERY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


«*  Froth  and /im*/ 

Ume  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto ; 
by  which  Steevens  understands  to 
frotk  the  beer  and  2u»e  the  sack. 


(Act  L  So.  8.) 

Lxvt  is  the  reading  of  the  folia 
Bardolph,  about  to  be  discarded  by 
Falstaff,  is  taken  as  a  tapster  by 
the  Host   He  is  to  draw,  and  Uvt, 


"  To  steal  at  a  minim's  rest." 


(Act  I.  Sc.  3.) 


This  reading  was  suggested  by 
Langton;  and  it  appears  in  Mr 
Collier^s  corrected  folio.  A  mitma 
is  the  shortest  note  in  music.  Mr. 
Collier  holds,  that  the  sense  seems 
to  require  mtmni,  in  allusion  to 
what  has  just  been  said  of  "  an 
unakilM  singer.** 


"A  tttinuU*i  rest,"  is  the  old 
reading,  and  we  brieve  it  to  be 
right.  To  rutf  to  set  up  a  rest, 
was  a  phrase  of  card-playing,  equi- 
valent to  standing  upon  the  game. 
The  player  was  allowed  time  to 
make  up  his  mind.  Falstaflf  com- 
plains  that  Bardolph's  thefts  were 
too  open — ^he  did  not  deliberate — 
he  kept  not  time.  *  Nym  would 
pause  for  a  minute  before  he  rested 
— brisked  his  game  upon  his  cards. 
If  he  decided  while  he  could  count 
two — the  time  of  a  mthtm^ — ^he 
would  be  as  rash  as  Bardolph. 


" She  discourses,  she  craves" 


(Act.  I.  Sc.  3.) 


Mr. 


Collier  says,  that  "she 
carves^  of  the  old  editions  is  a 
misprint,  which  has  been  cor- 
rected in  his  folio  of  1632.  Mr. 
Collier  adds,  "  carving  was  an  ac- 
comi^ishment  peculiarly  belong- 
ing to  men,"  and  doubts  whether 
the  word  should  be  taken  in  a 
figuratiye  sense. 


Falstaff  does  not  use  the  phrase 
"  she  carves,"  in  the  sense  of  help- 
ing guests  at  table.  In  **  Love's 
Labour 's  Lost,"  when  Biron  says 
of  Boyet,  *'  he  can  carve  too,  and 
lisp,"  he  says  it  with  reference  to 
the  courtier  whom  the  ladies  call 
"sweet,"  and  who  "pins  the 
wenches  on  his  sleeve."  Are  we  to 
change  the  word  in  Boyet's  case? 
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"  To  carve"  meaning  " some  form 
of  action  which  indicated  the  de- 
sire that  the  person  whom  it  ad- 
dressed should  he  attentive  and 
propitious,"  has  several  examples 
adduced  hy  Mr.  Hunter,  whose  de- 
finition just  given  we  accept  with- 
out hesitation.  Mr.  Dyce,  htts 
added  several  instances  to  those 
cited  hy  Mr.  Hunter.  This  sub- 
stitution of  crav€$  for  carves  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  danger  of  at- 
tempting to  put  a  familiar  word  in 
the  place  of  an  obsolete  one. 


"  She  is  a  region  in  Guiana,  all  gold  and  beauty.** 

(Act.  I.  Sc.  3.) 


The  reading  of  all  the  printed 
authorities,  as  Mr.  Collier  truly 
points  out,  is  bounty.  But,  he 
says,  **  Guiana  was  famous  for  its 
beauty  as  well  as  for  its  gold,  and 
thus  the  parallel  between  it  and 
Mrs.  Page  is  more  exact." 


Falstaff  never  speaks  of  Mrs. 
Page  as  a  beauty.  He  writes  to 
her — "you  are  not  young;"  and 
she  herself  says,  '^What,  have  I 
scaped  letters  in  the  holiday-tune 
of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  sub- 
ject for  them  ?  "  Falstaff  is  looking 
to  her  money,  and  her  bounty  in 
parting  with  it:  "She  has  all  the 
rule  of  her  husband's  purse." 


"  Though  love  use  reason  for  his  physictaHj  he  admits  him  not 
for  his  counsellor."  (Act  II.  Sc.  1.) 


Farmer,  according  to  Mr.  Col- 
lier, conjectured  that  "though 
love  use  reason  for  his  precisian'* 
ought  to  be  "  though  love  use  rea- 
son for  his  physician"  Johnson 
made  the  suggestion,  and  Farmer 
recommended  its  adoption.  Mr. 
Collier  has  no  doubt  of  its  fitness, 
because  he  finds  it  in  the  MS.  cor- 
rections of  his  folia 


Johnson  published  his  Diction- 
ary before  his  Shakspere,  and 
there  we  have  precisian  defined  as 
"one  who  limits  or  restrains," 
with  this  passage  from  Shakspere 
given  as  an  authority.  The  pre- 
cisian of  Shakspere's  time  was  the 
same  as  the  puritan,  to  whom  it 
was  conunon  enough  to  ascribe 
mere  shows  of  sanctity:  "I  will 
set  my  countenance  like  a  preci- 
sian." Love  rejects  reason  as  a 
secret  adviser,  but  uses  it  as  a 
guide  of  his  outward  behaviour. 
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*♦  Thy  name  shall  be  Bourn: 


(Act  II.  So.  1.) 


The  first  qnarto  has  Brooke;  all 
the  folios  Brootne;  the  MS.  cor- 
rections Bown&i  which  Mr.  Col- 
lier would  adopt,  as  "  Brook  and 
bourn  mean  the  same  thing,  viz,  a 
small  stream." 


•*  Will  you  go  on^  liere 
The  original  has  "  will  you  go, 
An-hetresf*  Mr.  Collier  has  no 
doubt  about  "  on  kere"  which  he 
finds  in  his  corrected  folio,  being 
the  true  reading. 


*•  Curds  and  cream — said 
This  is  Mr.  Collier's  reading,  ac- 
cording to  the  folio  corrector,  m- 
stead  of  the  original  cried  game, 
which  new  reading  is  thus  ex- 
plained:—" The  Host,  having  said 
that  Anne  Page  was  feasting  at  a 
farm-house,  mentioned  the  most 
ordinary  objects  of  feasting  at 
farm-houses  at  that  time.  viz. 
curds  and  cream. 


The  foUo  of  1623,  in  a  subM- 
qnent  scene,  has  **  snch  Brooks  are 
welcome  to  me  that  overflow  such 
liquors."  Yet  there  is  distinct 
evidence  that  for  a  century  after 
Shakspere  the  stage  name  was 
Broom.  It  is  impossible  to  alter 
Brook  to  Bourn;  and,  indeed, 
bourn  more  commonly  meant  a 
boundary  than  a  stream.  The 
"  bosky  bourn  "  of  *  Comus,*  as  ex- 
plained by  Warton,  is  *^  a  winding, 
deep,  and  narrow  valley,  with  a 
rivulet  at  the  bottom."  We  knew 
such  a  bourn  in  Windsor  forest. 
Bourns  "that  overflow  such  li- 
quors," would  be  scarcely  under- 
stood by  any  audience. 

r  (Act  II.  Sc.  1.) 

We  corrected  **An-keire9  in  our 
Pictorial  edition,  to  "  Will  you  go 
o»,  heersf"  adding,  "we  think 
that  the  host,  who  is  fond  of  using 
foreign  words  which  he  has  picked 
up  from  his  guests,  such  as  cava- 
iero,  Francisco,  and.varletto,  em 
ploys  the  Dutch  ffeer  or  the  Ger- 
man Herr,  Sir,  Master."  Han 
mer  proposed  to  read,  "will  you 
go,  Mynheers  f*  and  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Dyce  tliat  this  is  the  best 
reading. 

I  well?"  (Act  II.  Sc.  3.) 

We  have  adopted  Mr.  Dyce'a 
suggestion— " Cried  I  aim?'"  Le, 
did  I  give  you  enoonivgement? 
To  cry  aim  was  a  common  expres- 
sion derived  from  archery.  The 
reading  of  curds  and  cream  is,  to 
our  minds,  a  modem  substitution, 
derived  from  "  The  Winter's  Tale," 
IV.  3,  where  Perdita  is  termed  "the 
Queen  of  curds  and  cream"— the 
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queen  of  the  dairy— where  cords 
are  made  into  cheese,  and  cream 
into  butter.  Bat  we  have  to  learn 
that  curds  and  cream  were  **  the 
most  ordinary  ol^ects  of  feasting 
at  farm-houses,  at  that  time,"  or 
at  any  time. 

**  The  pU-way,  the  park-way,  Old  'Windsor  way,  and  every  way 
but  the  town-way."  (Act  III.  So.  1.) 


**  The  passage,"  says  Mr.  Collier, 
**  is  not  one  of  any  great  impor- 
tance," but  for  **  the  piOy-tDord,  the 
park-tDordj  every  way.  Old  Wind- 
sor way,  and  every  way  but  the 
town- way,**  the  corrected  folio  has 
the  above  reading. 


The  passage  is  of  importance, 
as  showing  Shakspere's  local  know- 
ledge. The  words  **  pitty-ward, 
and  park-ward,"  were  **  not  under- 
stood," as  Mr.  Collier  truly  says, 
by  the  Corrector.  The  Castle  of 
Windsor  is  still  divided  into  the 
upper-ward,  and  the  lower-ward 
^^uivalent  to  pitty-ward,  or 
petty-ward;  and  no  doubt  the 
upper  ward  was  called  the  park- 
ward. 


**  Give  me  thy  hands,  celestial  and  terrestrial :  so." 


The  folio  has,  ''give  me  thy 
hand,  celestial,  so."  The  corrector 
of  Mr.  Collier^s  folio  added,  as 
above. 


(Act  in.  Sc.  I.) 

The  quarto  has,  ''give  me  thy 
hand,  terrestrial,  so:  give  me  thy 
hand,  celestial  so.*'  Malone  justly 
adopted  this  true  dramatic  reading. 


"  I  may  not  reveal  them,  sir."  (Act  IV.  Sc.  5.) 

It  is  clear  that  Simple  is  made 
to  use  the  vnrong  word,  purposely, 
and  the  Host  to  repeat  the  blunder. 


The  original  has,  "I  may  not 
conceal  them."  Farmer  wished  to 
substitute  revedL 


"  Quickly,  Fairies,  black,  gray,"  <kc. 


(Act  V.  Sc.  5.) 


It  has  been  customary  to  assign 
these  poetical  speeches  to  Dame 
Quickly,  although  we  have  been 
distinctly  told  that  Anne  Page 
was  to  present  the  Fairy  Queen. 


We  gave  these  speeches,  in  our 
"  Library  edition,"  to  Anne  Page. 
In  the  original  folio  the  first  five 
lines  bear  the  name  of  the  speaker, 
Qui;  but  the  next  long  speech, 
beginning  "  About,  about,"  has  the 
name  of  the  speaker — Qil  The 
manuscript  corrector  of  the  folio 
preserves  the  arrangement  of  these 
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lines  to  the  Queen.  Mr.  Collier 
does  not  point  out  that  we  first 
made  public  this  correction  of  all 
previous  modem  readings.  But 
it  is  possible,  as  Pistol  recites  some 
lines,  that  the  distinction  of  Qm 
might  give  the  first  five  lines  to 
Quickly,  and  Qm  to  the  Queen. 

**  Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimneys  shall  thou  leap,** 

(Act  V.  Sc.  6.) 


The  original  reading  is  '^shalt 
thou  leap,"  and  so  in  modem 
editions. 


The  corrector  of  the  folio  1682 
gives  the  line  **  Cricket,  to  Windsor 
chimneys  when  thou*M  leapt,"*  yrhlch 
reading  makes  a  couplet  with  the 
following  line.  We  adopt  the  cor- 
rection. 

^  Bouse  tip  the  organs  of  her  fantasy.*'  (Act  Y.  Sc.  5.) 

*^  Saise  up."  is  the  originaL  |      **  Rouee  up,  is  a  prosaic  change 

of  the  folio  corrector. 


"  But  those  that  sleep.** 


(Act  V.  Sc.  6.) 


**  But  those  as  sleep,"  in  the  ori- 
ginaL The  corrector  has  removed 
the  vulgarism,  according  to  Mr. 
Collier. 


The  vulgarism  was  a  common 
form  of  the  language  of  the  time, 
which  ought  not  to  be  obliterated. 


'*  And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft. 
Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  guUe.        (Act  V.  Sc.  5.) 


**  TUU  **  of  the  original,  is  a  mis- 
print, according  to  the  corrector 
of  Mr.  Collier's  folio,  who  has  sub- 
stituted ''guiUr 


Where  is  the  difference  between 
craft  and  guUet  *' Unduteous 
titU^  is  to  us  clear  enough.  You 
cannot  call,  says  Fenton,  what  we 
have  done,  by  ^he  name  of  craft, 
or  disobedience,  or  any  unduteoue 
appellation. 
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Baksuiy  Cheese.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  You  Banbury  cheese/' 
TliuB  in  'Jack  Drum's  Entertainment  *  (1601)  we  have,  "You 
are  like  a  Banbury  cheese,  nothing  but  paring/* 

BATii.    Act  I.,  Sc.  4. 

"  No  tell-tale,  nor  no  breed-bate/* 
Bate  is  strife,  debate. 
Bii.uo.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo." 
A  sword,  a  latten  bilbo,  a  sword  made  of  a  thin  latten  plate, 
a  toy  sword. 

Bdcslbrsbubt  in  simple  time.    Act  III.,  Sc.  3. 

In  Shakspere's  time  this  street,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  was 
chiefly  inhabited  by  druggists  and  herbalists,  whose  dried 
and  drying  herbs,  in  "simple  time,"  filled  the  air  with 
fragrance 
BtJBN  Daylight.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"Webumday-light." 
To  bum  day-light  is  to  waste  time,  like  those  who  use  "  lamps 
by  day." 

Buttons.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

*'  'T  is  in  his  buttons ; "  it  is  in  his  power,  he  is  able  to  do  it. 
The  buttons  enclose  the  man.  We  have  in  vulgar  use  a 
somewhat  similar  phrase  in  "  It  is  not  in  your  breeches," 
said  in  answer  to  a  threat  of  personal  cliastisement. 

Caeeees.    Act.  1%,  Sc.  1. 

"  And  so  conclusions  passed  the  careers." 
A  term  used  in  the  riding  school  for  galloping  a  horse  violently 
backwards  and  forwards. 
CASTtLlAN.     Act  II.,  Sc.  3.        • 

"  Thou  art  a  Castilian,  King  Urinal ! " 
A  term  of  reproach  applied  in  reference  to  the   Spaniards, 
objects  of  intense  hatred  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.    The  Host 
plays  upon  the  doctor's  ignorance  of  English. 

Oataian.    Act  11.,  Sc.  1. 

*'  I  will  not  believe  such  a  Catalan." 
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Liar,  derived  from  the  manrelloug  stories  told  by  Marco  Polo 
and  Mandeville  respecting  the  country  of  Cathay  or  China. 
Cheater.     Act  I.,  Sc  8. 

"  I  will  be  cheater  to  them  both." 
Escheaior,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer. 
Coach.     Act  II.,  Sc  2. 

"  Coach  after  coach." 
Coaches  were  first  introduced  in  1564,  according  to  Stow,  who 
says,  in  that  year  "  Guilliam  Boonen,  a  Dutchman,  became 
the  Queen's  coachman,  and  was  the  first  that  brought  the  use 
of  coaches  into  England."  The  fiishion  was  rapidly  adopted, ' 
coach-making  became  an  extensiTO  business,  and  in  little 
more  than  thirty  years  it  was  thought  necessary  to  introduce 
a  Bill  into  Parliament  "to  restrain  the  excessive  use  of 
coaches." 

CONET-CATCHER.      Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

"  Your  coney-catching  rascals." 
A  coney-catcher  was  a  sharper. 

C0T3ALL.     Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

**  I  heard  say  he  was  outrun  on  CotsalL" 
The  Cotswold  Hills,  in  Qloucestershire.  Early  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  an  attorney  of  Warwickshire,  named  Robert  cSver, 
established  a  yearly  exhibition  of  what  he  called  Olympick 
Games,  consisting  of  wrestling,  leaping,  coursing,  &c  But 
Cotswold  had  some  celebrity  in  these  exercises  even  earlier 
than  this  institution. 

COWL-STAPF.     Act  III.,  Sc  3. 

"  Where 's  the  cowl-staflf  T 
A  cowl-staff  is  stated  to  have  been  the  staff  passed  between  the 
two  handles  of  a  basket,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it. 

CURTALL  DOG.      Act  II.,  Sc  1. 

"  Hope  is  a  curtall-dog  in  some  afiairs." 
A  term  of  contempt  to  express  some  degradation,  as  ^a  curtal 
friar." 

CCST-ALORUM.      Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

Meant  for  an  abbreviation  or  corntption  of  Custos  Botulorum. 
The  ratolorum  in  the  following  line  proceeds  from  Slender 
not  understanding  the  observation,  and  using  the  second 
word  at  full  length. 
Cut  akd  Long-tail.    Act  III.,  Sc.  4. 

"  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-tail." 
This  phrase  appears  to  have  a  meaning  similar  to  the  moi'e 
modem  one  of  tag,  rag,  and  bob-tail,  low  people  of  all  sorts. 
Long-tail  is  opposed  to  cut,  or  bob-taiL 
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Diffused.    Act  lY.,  Sc  4. 

"  With  some  dififiised  song." 
Diffused  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  wild,  unconnected. 

EdWABD  SHOTEIrBOABDS.      Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

"  Two  Edward  shovel-boards,  that  cost  me  two  shillings  and 
two-pence  a-piece." 

The  Edintrd  shoyel-boards  were  shillings  in  good  preservation, 
and  heavier  than  those  in  usual  currency,  consequently  well 
adapted  for  the  game,  and,  therefore,  fetching  a  high  price. 

Ebinooes.    Act  y.,  Sc  5. 

"  Hail  kissing-comfits,  and  snow  eringoes.** 
Eringoes  were  plants,  otherwise  called  the  Sea  Holly,  the  roots 
of  which  were  candied,  and  used  as  a  sweetmeat;  sanative 
properties  were  also  attributed  to  them. 

Eyas-musket.    Act  IH.,  Sc.  8. 

**  How,  now,  my  eyas-musket  1  ** 
Eyas  is  the  general  name  for  a  very  young  hawk ;  musket  is 
the  small  sparrow-hawk. 

Pap.    Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

"And  being  &p,  idr.** 
A  cant  word  for  drunk. 
Fights.    Act  II.,  Sc  2. 

*'  Pursue,  up  with  your  fights." 
The  waist  cloths  that  were  hung  round  ships  in  a  fight,  to 
hinder  the  men  from  being  seen  by  the  enemy.    Dryden 
says,  in  his  '  Tragedy  of  Amboyna,' 
"  Up  with  your  fights. 
And  your  nettings  prepare." 
Frampoij).    Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

**  She  leads  a  very  frampold  life  with  him." 
Frampold  is  fretful,  captious. 
GiNO.    Act  IV.,  Sc  2. 

**  There 's  a  knot,  a  ging,  a  pack." 
A  ging  means  a  gang. 
Gourd,  Fullam,  High,  and  Low.    Act  I.,  Sc.  8. 

Cant  terms  for  false  dice 
Hack.    Act  II.,  Sc  1. 

"  These  knights  will  hack." 
Will  hack,  will  become  common. 

HUNOABIAK.      Act  I.,  Sc.  8. 

'*  0  base  Hungarian  wight." 
A  Hungarian  or  Bohemian  signified  a  gipsy;  a  hungiy,  starved 
fellow. 
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Jaok-a-Lent.    Act  III.,  Sc.  8. 

«  You  Uttle  Jack-ft-Lent." 
A  puppet  thrown  at  in  Lent;  a  sport,  or  game,  like  what  ia 
now  practisedat  fairs  and  races. 
Labras.    Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

"  Word  of  denial  in  thy  lahras,  here." 
Lips.    "  Word  of  denial  in  thy  labraa,"  is  eqairalent  to  "  the 
lie  in  thy  teeth." 

Laundbt.    Act  I.,  Sc  2. 

"  His  dry-nurse,  or  his  cook,  or  his  laundry.** 
Launder,  or  laundress,  is  meant  by  Sir  Hugh. 
LucB.    Act  n.,  Sc  1. 

"  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  fish  is  an  old  coat** 
The  luce  is  a  pike,  "  the  fresh  fish  ;**  it  is  no  doubt  an  allusiou 
to  the  arms  of  the  Lucy  fiimily,  three  pikes  or  luces,  and 
which  are  now  quartereol  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
The  "  salt  fish  is  an  old  coat  ;**  is  supposed  to  mean  that  the 
laces  saltant,  an  heraldic  term  for  springing,  was  an  ancient 
bearing. 
Mefhistofhilus.    Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

An  evil  spirit,  mentioned  in  the  old  stonr  of '  Sir  John  Faustus,' 
and  in  Marlowe's  Play  of  *  Doctor  Faustus,'  but  is  there  a 
very  inferior  demon  to  that  pourtrayed  in  Qothe's  extraordi- 
nary drama  of  '  Faust' 

MoBNiNo's  Dbauoht.    Act  IL,  Sc  2. 

"Master  Brook  ....  hath  sent  your  worship  a  morning's 

draught  of  sack." 
It  was  not  unusual,  in  Shakspere's  time,  for  one  guest  in  a 
tavern  to  send  presents  of  wine  to  another,  either  as  a  recog- 
nition of  old  acquaintance,  or  as  the  means  for  forming  a 
new  one. 

MUFFLEB.     Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"  I  spy  a  great  peard  under  her  muffler." 
The  muffler  was  of  various-  fashions,  and  covered  a  part  <^  the 
fisu;e,  either  the  upper  or  lower  part,  and  was  apparently  used 
as  a  sort  of  disguise.  A  Scottish  statute,  in  1457,  enacted 
that  "na  woman  cum  to  kirk,  nor  mercat,  with  her  face 
mussaled,  or  covered  that  scho  may  not  be  kend." 

NUTHOOK.     Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

**  If  you  run  the  nuthook's  humour  on  me." 
The  nuthook  was  an  instrument  used  by  pickpockets. 
OUFHES.     Act  IV.,  Sc.  4. 

"  Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fidries." 
Ouphes  aie  goblins. 
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Of  all  loves.    Act  II.,  Sc  2. 

An  antique  phnse,  which,  pretty  as  it  is,  is  now  obsolete. 

OrEs.    Act  v.,  Sc.  5. 

'*  Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  oyes." 
This  is  the  oyez,  "  hear  ye,"  of  onr  old  Norman  French  law ;  the 
O  yes  of  modem  proclamations.    It  appears  to  hATe  been 
sounded  as  a  rhyme  to  haye. 

Passed.    Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

"  The  women  have  so  cried  and  shrieked  at  it,  that  it  passed." 
It  passed — ^it  surpassed^paased  expression. 

Pensionebs.    Act  II.,  Sc  2. 

"  Nay,  which  is  more,  pensioners." 
Queen  Elizabeth's  pensioners  were  men  of  laige  fortune ;  the 
Eari  of  Clare,  wno  had  been  one,  said  he  did  not  know  a 
man  among  them  worse  than  himself,  and  he  had  £4,000 
a-year.  So  that  from  their  wealth  and  splendid  dress,  Mrs. 
Quickly  might  easily  think  them  greater  men  than  earls. 

PiCKT  Hatch.    Act  IL,  Sc.  2. 

*'  To  your  manor  of  Pickt  Hatch,  go." 
A  place  of  resort  for  bad  characters.    It  is  mentioned  by  Ben 
Jonson  in  connection  with  "Mersh  Lambeth  and  White 
Fryers,"  the  latter  the  Alsatia  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 

PUTNACE.     Act  I.,  Sc  3. 

"  Sail  like  my  pinnace." 
A  small  vessel,  usually  accompanying  another. 
BEi>-LATnoE  PHRASES.    Act  IL,  Sc.  2.    Ale  housc  terms. 
Saokerson  loose.    Act  L,  Sc  1. 

"  I  have  seen  Sackerson  loose  twenty  times." 
Sackerson  was  a  bear  much  celebrated  among  the  frequenters 
of  the  Paris  Garden  bear-baitings  in  Southwark. 

Soall.    Act  UL,  Sc  1. 

**  To  be  revenged  on  this  same  seal!  ....  companion." 
Scall,  scalled,  is  scabby.    Scalled  head  is  a  well-known  disease 
at  the  present  time 

Sbent.    Act  I.,  Sc  L 

"WeshaUallbeshent" 
Roughly  handled. 

SUOBT  KNIFE.      Act  IL,  Sc  2. 

"A  short  knife  and  a  throng." 
The  short  knife  was  used  by  pickpockets  to  cut  purses  in  the 
crowd — the  throng. 
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Sir  Hdqh.     Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not" 
The  title  of  Sir  is  frequently  applied  by  Shakspere  to  priests. 
Fuller,  in  his  '  Church  History/  says,  **  Such  priests  as  have 
the  addition  of  Sir  before  their  Christian  name  were  men 
not  graduated  in  the  university,  being  in  orders,  but  not  in 
degrees,  whilst  others,  entituled  masters,  had  commenced  in 
the  arts." 

Sped.     Act  TIL,  Sc.  6. 

*'  And  sped  you,  sir]** 
Speeded — succeeded. 

Sprag.     j\ct  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"  He  ifl  a  good  sprag  memory." 
Has  a  quick  lively  memory. 

Standing  bed  and  truckle  bed.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  6. 

The  standing  bed  was  a  four-post  bed  for  the  master;  tho 
truckle  bed  was  a  low  frame,  often  in  the  same  room,  for 
the  servant. 

Strain.     Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Unless  he  know  some  strain  in  me.** 
Turn,  humour,  disposition. 
Takes.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  4. 

"  And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle.** 
Seizes  with  disease.    As  in  *  Lear,* 

"  Strike  her  young  bones 
Ye  taking  airs." 

Tightly.    Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 

"  Bear  you  these  letters  tightly." 
Briskly,  clcTerly. 
Tike.     Act  IV.,  Sc.  6. 

"  Ay,  Sir  Tike,  who  more  bold?" 
Sir  Tike— a  tike  was  a  provincial  word  for  a  young  bullock. 
To-pinch.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  4. 

"  And,  fairy-like,  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight** 
Spenser,  and  others,  use  to  as  a  prefix  to  a  verb.    Spenser  has 
"  raiment  all  to-tore ;"  and  Milton,  in  his  *  Comus,* 
"  Were  all  to-ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair*d." 
TunNiPS.    Act  III.,  Sc  4. 

"  Alas,  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'  the  earth. 
And  bowrd  to  death  with  turnips." 
The  cruelties  practised  in  the  East,  in  putting  persons  to  death 
in  a  manner  similar  to  this,  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  this 
allusion.     Ben  Jonson,  in  his  '  Bartholomew  Fair,*  says, 
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"Would  I  had  been  set  in  the  ground,  all  but  the  head,  and 
had  my  brains  bowled  at."  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  in  his  '  Voyage 
to  the  East  Indies^'  relates  a  story  of  a  woman  being  put  to 
death  by  the  M<^g^  by  being  buried  in  this  manner. 

VI3UMEKTS.      Act  T.,  Sc.  1. 

**  Take  your  vizaments  in  that" 
Adyisements. 

WSITBTEBS.      Act  III.,  Sc  S. 

"  Carry  it  among  the  whitstera  in  Datchet  Mead." 
Whitsters  are  launders ;  the  term  is  still  in  use  in  the  woollen 
manufifictory ;  but  the  whitsters  of  the  play  were  most  likely 
washers  of  clothes  in  the  Thames,  like  the  blanchisseuaea  of 
the  Seine  at  present 

WlflB- WOMAN.     Act  IV.,  Sc.  5. 

"  Was  *t  not  the  wise-woman  of  Brentford  V 
Fortune-teller,  or  witch;  as  we  yet  use  cunning-man  or  cun- 
ning-woman in  a  similar  sense. 
Worts.    Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

**  Good  worts,  good  cabbage.** 
The  generic  name  for  cabbages.    We  have  oole-wort  in  use  at 
the  present  time. 
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"  When  that  1  was  a  little  tiny  boy,*'  I  was  takea  to  a 
great /^,  (as  such  holiday-making  was  called,)  in  the  gardens 
of  Queen  Charlotte's  house  at  Frogmore.  Amongst  other 
delights  of  that  time,  there  was  a  play,  or  rather  scenes  of  a 
play,  acted  before  the  portico,  or  colonnade,  of  the  mansion. 
The  royal  audience  sat  on  the  temporary  stage,  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous company  stood  on  the  sunny  lawn.  The  scenes 
were  from  the  *  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.'  I  believe  that 
was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a  theatrical  representation ;  and 
how  intense  was  my  enjoyment !  What  glorious  fun  it  was, 
to  behold  the  fat  man  crammed  into  the  dirty  linen  basket, 
and  afterwards  beaten  as  the  Witch  of  Brentford  !  Did  years 
of  critical  experience  ever  bring  such  dramatic  pleasure  as 
that  hour  of  childhood  at  Frogmore  ?  What  mattered  it  to 
me  who  played  Falstaff,  or  who  Mrs.  Ford  1  I  beUeve  they 
were  great  actors  from  London.  To  my  mind  they  were  real 
people,  and  at  any  rate  they  became  to  me  reahties.  Fal- 
staff,  and  Quickly,  and  mine  Host  of  the  Garter,  and  Slen- 
der, and  Anne  Page,  certainly  dwelt  once  at  Windsor.  I 
used  to  fancy  where  they  lived  in  the  dingy  old  town.  I 
could  tell  the  precise  spot  where  he  of  the  buck-basket  went 
hissing  hot  into  the  Thames.  I  beheved  in  Heme's  Oak.  I 
knew  the  pit  where  the  fairies  danced.  Might  I  not,  then, 
cordially  agree  with  Dr.  Warton,  that  "  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  is  the  most  complete  specimen  of  Shakspere's  comic 
powers,"  when  I  look  back  upon  half  a  century  of  the  de- 
light which  it  has  afforded  me  ?  "  Comparisons  are  odorous," 
says  honest  Dogberry;  and  therefore  1  will  not  controvert 
Dr.  Warton's  opinion. 

This  play  has  the  remarkable  distinction  of  being  the  only 
one  of  Shakspere's  Comedies,  of  which  the  Locality  and  the  ^ 
Characters  are  English.     It  is  thus  more  essentially  a  Comedy 
of  Manners  than  any  other  of  the  Poet's  works.     And  thoy 
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are  the  mannei's  of  Shakspere*s  own  time.    If  the  characters 
of  Falstaff,  and  Bardolph,  and  Njm  had  not  existed  in  the 
two  Historical  Plays  of  Henry  IV.,  we  might  have  said,  with- 
out any  impropriety,  that  thLs  was  as  much  a  play  of  Eliza- 
bethan manners  and  characters,  as  Ben  Jonson*s  '  Every  Man 
in  his  Humour.^     Many  curious  questions  arise  out  of  this 
identity  of  persons  with  the  great  comic  scenes  of  Henry  IV. 
Was   *The  Merry  Wives  of   Windsor'  produced  before  or 
after  *  Henry  IV.!'      Was  it  meant  as  a  continuation  of  the 
comic  scenes  of  that  drama  t     Is  the  tradition  a  true  one 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  desired  to  see  Falstaff  in  love  ?    There 
is  an  earlier  text  of  this  comedy  than  the  folio  of  1623,  and 
the  differences  are  very  great ;  but  that  was  not  published  till 
1602,  several  years  after  the  Henry  IV.  had  been  published. 
The  real  date  of  the  play  is  not  in  the  least  settled  by  that 
earlier  publication.     Rightly  to  appreciate  this  comedy,  it  is, 
we  conceive,  absolutely  necessary  to  dissociate  it  from  the 
historical  plays  of  *  Henry  IV.'  and  *  Henry  V.'     Whether 
Shakspore  produced  the  original  sketch  of  *  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor '  before  those  plays,  and  remodelled  it  after  their 
appearance, — or  whether  he  produced  both  the  original  sketch 
and  the  finished  performance  when  his  audiences  were  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Pistol,  Nym,  Bar- 
dolph,  and  Mistress  Quickly  of  *  Henry  FV.*  and  *  Henry  V.* 
— it  is  perfectly  certain  that  he  did  not  intend  *  The  Merry 
Wives '  as  a  continuation.     It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to 
associate  the  period  of  the  Comedy  with  the  period  of  the 
Hi&tories.     For  although  the  characters  which  are  common 
to  all  the  dramas  act  in  the  comedy  under  very  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  are,  to  our  minds,  not  only  different  in  their 
moods,  but  in  some  of  their  distinctive  features,  they  must 
each  be  received  as  identical— o^ter  et  idem.     Still  the  con- 
nection must  be  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  our  view, 
that  we  may  avoid  comparisons  which  the  author  certainly 
was  desirous  to  avoid,  when  in  remodelling  the  comedy  he  in- 
troduced no  circumstances  which  could  connect  it  with  the 
histories ;  and  when  he  not  only  did  not  reject  what  would 
be  called  the  anachronisms  of  the  first  sketch,  but  in  the 
perfect  play  heaped  on  such  anachronisms  with  a  profuse- 
iiess  that  is  not  exhibited  in  any  other  of  his  dramas.     Wo 
must,  therefore,  not  only  dissociate  the  characters  of  '  The 
Merry  Wives '  from  the  similar  characters  of  the  histories, 
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hut  suffer  our  minds  to  slide  into  the  helief  that  the  manners 
of  the  times  of  Henry  IV.  had  sufficient  points  in  common 
with  those  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  to  justify  the  poet  in 
taking  no  great  pains  to  distinguish  between  them.  We 
must  suffer  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  with  the  nature  and 
fun  of  this  comedy,  without  encumbering  our  minds  with 
any  precise  idea  of  the  social  circumstances  imder  which  the 
.  characters  lived. 

The  tradition,  first  published  by  Rowe,  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  so  well  pleased  by  the  character  of  Falstaff  in 
*  Henry  IV.,'  that  she  commanded  its  author  "  to  continue  it 
for  one  play  more,  and  to  show  him  in  love,"  is  based  upon 
an  earlier  tradition,  related  by  Dennis  in  1702,  that  "this 
comedy  was  written  at  her  command,  and  by  her  direction, 
and  she  was  so  eager  to  see  it  acted,  that  she  commanded  it 
to  be  finished  in  fourteen  days."  There  is  nothing  in  the 
construction  of  the  comedy  inconsistent  with  this  latter  tra- 
dition. Elizabeth  was  living  at  "Windsor  some  six  or  seven 
years  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  She  was 
building  her  new  Gallery,  and  constructing  her  North  Terrace. 
Her  Majesty's  Players  would  be  there  to  entertain  her. 
Shakspere  would  wander  about  the  Castle  and  the  Park,  and 
by  the  banks  of  the  gentle  river.  He  would  gossip  with  the 
people  of  the  town,  and  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  some 
Mr.  Page,  who  had  "  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner."  His 
"  Host  of  the  Garter  "  would  tell  him,  over  a  glass  of  sack, 
of  some  of  the  facts  and  jests  of  his  own  experience;  how  a 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg  had  really  come  to  Windsor  in  1592, 
and  how  mine  Host  had  "  made  grand  preparation,"  and  hoxi 
been  "  cozened  "  of  his  horses.  The  poet  might  have  picked 
up  some  merry  story  of  an  antiquated  and  fat  courtier,  who 
had  been  led  into  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  scrapes  by  two 
Windsor  wives,  who  plotted  to  mortify  their  battered  ad- 
mirer ;  and  how  the  husband  of  one  was  of  a  jealous  nature 
and  fell  into  the  plot,  much  pei-plexed  himself,  but  uncon- 
sciously punishing  his  tormentor.  The  French  Doctor  and 
the  Welsh  parson,  no  doubt,  dwelt  in  some  one  of  the  little 
gabled  houses  of  the  old  town;  but  Bardolph,  Pistol,  and 
Nym,  came,  with  Falstaff,  from  the  Capital.  Sweet  Anne 
Page  was  the  beauty  of  Windsor,  with  her  crowds  of  ad- 
mirers,— ^her  own  true  Fenton,  and  her  absurd  Doctor  Caius, 
and  the  silly  young  stranger,  who  came  to  stay  a  little  while, 
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with  his  cousin  the  justice,  from  the  county  of  Gloster. 
This  is  a  very  pleasant  company ;  and  such  as  one  whose 
'*  mind  and  hand  went  together,  and  what  he  thought  he  ut- 
tered with  easiness,**  might  easily  work  up  into  a  pretty 
comedy,  for  a  queen^s  solace,  in  fourteen  days. 

And  a  very  spirited  comedy  it  is; — ^perhaps  not  so  fiill  of 
the  surpassing  beauties  of  Shakspere  as  his  comic  master- 
pieces, such  as  *  Twelfth  Night,'  or  *  As  You  like  It,'  or  *  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,' — ^but  full  of  bustle  and  fun — Abroad  por- 
traits of  individuals  in   their  peculiarities,  and  profound 
touches  of  what  is  universal  in  character.     The  sensual  and 
rapacious  Falstaff  is  so  steeped  in  overweening  vanity  and 
loose  principle,  that  we  rejoice  in  every  new  turn  of  his  mis- 
adventures ;  but  we  never  hate  him.   We  laugh  at  his  d^ra- 
dations,  and  feel  that  shame  is  the  severest  infliction  that  is 
necessary  for  the  correction  of  such  follies ;  and  that  the  un- 
clean knight  is  fully  punished  when  he  says, "  I  begin  to  per- 
ceive that  I  am  made  an  ass."  In  the  same  way  the  jealousy 
of  Ford  is  more  ludicrous  than  pitiable ;  he  never  carries  our 
sympathies  with  him,  because  we  see  that  he,  also,  is  an 
enormous  self-deceiver.     For  the  same  reason,  we  have  no 
blame  for  the  devices  of  the  two  Merry  Wives,  who  carry  on 
their  plots  against  the  old  debauchee  and  the  unreasoning 
husband  in  a  triumphant  spirit  of  good  humour,  from  the 
first  scene  to  the  last     Even  the  under-plot,  which  ends  in 
the  marriage  of  Anne  Page  with  Fenton,  goes  forward  in  the 
same  spirit  of  merriment  and  mistake ;  and  the  quarrels  of 
the  French  doctor  and  the  Welsh  parson  are  as  sure  to  end 
in  the  same  unextinguishable  frolic  and  humour.    The  whole 
play  is  a  remarkable  example  of  Shakspere's  power  of  throw- 
ing the  sunshine  of  good  temper  over  the  embroilments  that 
arise  out  of  his  situations  and  characters.     The  mad  Host 
reconciles  Cains  and  Sir  Hugh ;  Mistress  Ford  knows  how  to 
shut  up  the  jealousy  of  her  husband;  Master  Fenton  and 
Mistress  Amie  disarm  the  opposition  qf  father  and  mother ; 
and  even  poor  Sir  John,— ducked,  cudgelled,  pinched,  burned, 
crowned  with  a  buck's  head,  and  flouted  on  every  side, — 
when  fairly  subdued,  has  the  prospect  of  a  good  supper  at 
Page's  house,  to 

"  Laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  fire." 
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YacKsmo,  the  Duke, 

Appeartf  Act.  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  4.    Ad  II.  sc.  3.    Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  tc.  2. 

Act  IV.  8c  1 ;  80.  2 ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  6.     Act  V.  tc  1. 

AkokiiO,  the  Deputy  [M  the  Duke't  abeenoe}, 

Appeart,  Act  I.  sc  1.    Act  II.  bc  1 ;  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4.    Act  IV.  sc  4. 

Act  V.  sc.  1. 

EscALUs,  an  ancient  lord  [joined  with  Angelo  in  the  deputation}. 

Appeart,  Act  I.  sc  1.     Act  II.  sc.  1    Act  III.  sc.  2.    Act  IV.  sc  4 

Act  Y.  sc.  1. 

Claudio,  a  young  gentleman, 

Appean,  Act  I.  sc.  3.    Act  IIL  sc  1.    Act  IV.  sc.  2.    Act  V.  so.  1. 

Luoio,  a  fantaetie, 

Appearey  Act  I.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  5.    Act  II.  sc  2. 

Act  lU.  sc  2;  sc  3.     Act  V.  sc  1. 

Two  other  like  Gentlemen. 

Appear,  Act  I.  sc  2;  sc  3. 

ProTost. 

Appeare,  Act  I.  sc  3.    Act  II.  sc  1;  sc  2;  se.  3. 

Act  I)i  sc  1;  sc.  2.     Act  IV.  sc  2 ;  sc  3.     Act  Y.  8C  1. 

Thomas,  a  friar, 

Appeare,  Act  I.  sc  4. 

Pbtsb,  a  friar, 

Appeare,  Act  lY.  sc  5 ;  sc  6.    Act  Y.  sc  1. 

A  Justice. 

Appearg,  Act  11.  sc.  1. 

Elbow,  a  timple  conetable, 

Appeare,  Act  II.  sc.  1.    Act  III.  sc.  2. 

FsoTH,  a  foolieh  gentleman, 

Appeare,  Act  II.  sc  1. 

down. 

Appeare,  Ktik  IJ^m.  1,    Act  lY.  sc.  2;  sc.  a 

k     .  ^  ^      ^  - '       Abhorson,  an  executioner, 

IW  I  ^Cj/^    Appeare,  Act  lY.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3. 

BAKNARDiini,  a  die9olute  prieoner. 

Appears,  Act  lY.  sc.  3.     Act  Y.  sc  1. 
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Appmrt,  Act.  T.  ic.  5.     Act  IL  Bi5.  2;  sc.  4,     Act  III.  su.  1. 
Ara  IV,  Bc.  1;  Bc.  3;  bc,  0.     Act  V.  bc.  J. 

MAKrA?tA,  liiirtitMd  ta  Augelo. 

Appmn,  Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  fl.     Act  V.  sc.  L 

JuUf  T,  h^ozad  qf  Clatidio- 

Apii«af*i  Aut.  J.  sc.  3.     Act.  II.  sc.  3.     Act  V.  &c.  1> 

FRAifCIBCA,  «  i*iim 

Apptartt  Act.  I.  ao.  5. 

MiaTSKsa  Overdo^ts,  a  hawd. 

Apjusan^  AL-t  I.  nc.  3.     Act  HI.  SC.  2, 

/^^n/ji,  *7*iif|j)imm,  GttHTdt,  OjUtrF,  and  otk^r  AttnidanU. 


SCEKE,— YiESNA. 


Trns  comedy  wns  first  printotl  iti  the  fttUa  coUectipn  of  1623.  Tlio  origiunl 
^itinn  is  di  Tided  into  acta  And  eccucn.  It  aim  gires  tbo  enunicratJon  o^ 
charactere  m  wu  have  printed  them.  It  hns  l>ecn  receutW  aBccrfcuneJ 
that  '  Mefistiro  for  McftPiire*  was  prmctitcd  at  Coui-t  hf  the  Kind's  Pbytf^ 
(thtt  campanj  to  which  SJiaksponj  YMlonf!:wl)  In  ItitW. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  L^An  Apartment  in  the  Duke'j  Pcilacs. 
Enter  Dukb,  Ebcalus^  Lords,  and  AttendaDt& 

Duke.  Escalus, — 

EscAL.  My  lord. 

DuKK  Of  government  the  properties  to  unfold. 
Would  seem  in  me  to  affect  speech  and  discourse ; 
Since  I  am  put  to  know,  that  jour  own  science 
Exceeds,  in  that,  the  lists  of  all  advice 
My  strength  can  give  you:  Then,  no  more  remains: 
But  that,  to  your  sufficiency  as  your  worth,  is  able; 
And  let  them  work.    The  nature  of  our  people. 
Our  city's  institutions,  and  the  terms 
For  common  justice,  you  are  as  pregnant  in, 
As  art  and  practice  hath  enriched  any 
That  we  remember :  There  is  our  commission. 
From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp. — Call  hither, 
I  say,  bid  come  before  us  Angelo. —        [Exit  an  Attendant. 
What  figure  of  us  think  you  he  will  bear  ? 
For  you  must  know,  we  have  with  special  soul 
Elected  him  our  absence  to  supply ; 
Lent  him  our  terror,  dress'd  him  with  our  love; 
And  given  his  deputation  all  the  organs 
Of  our  own  power :  What  think  you  of  it  t 

EscAL.  If  any  in  Vienna  be  of  worth 
To  imdergo  such  ample  grace  and  honour, 
It  is  lord  Angelo. 
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Enter  Angelo. 

Duke.  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Anq.  Always  obedient  to  your  grace's  will,  # 

I  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

DuKB.  Ajigelo, 

Thereis_a  kind  of  character  in_thy  life, 
Thatjo  the  obscrverjjiQ{E  tEV  history 
Fully  unfold :  Thyself  and  thyBeTongings 
Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,  as  to  waste 
Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  they  on  thee. 
Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do ; 
Not  light  them  for  themselves :  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  't  were  all  alike    - 
As  if  we  had  them  not.     Spirits  are  not  finely  touch'd 
But  to  fine  issues :  nor  nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence. 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 
Both  thanks  and  use.     But  I  do  bend  my  speech 
To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertise ; 
Hold,  therefore,  Angelo : 
In  our  remove,  be  thou  at  full  ourself : 
Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna 
Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart :  Old  Escalus, 
Though  first  in  question,  is  thy  secondary : 
Take  thy  commission. 

Anq.  Now,  good  my  lord. 

Let  there  be  some  more  test  made  of  my  metal, 
Before  so  noble  and  so  great  a  figure 
Be  stamp'd  upon  it. 

Duke.  No  more  evasion: 

We  have  with  a  leaven'd  and  prepared  choico 
Proceeded  to  you ;  therefore  take  your  honours. 
Our  haste  from  hence  is  of  so  quick  condition. 
That  it  prefers  itself,  and  leaves  unquestion'd 
Matters  of  needful  value.     We  shall  write  to  you, 
As  time  and  our  concemings  shall  importune. 
How  it  goes  with  us;  and  do  look  to  know 
What  doth  befall  you  here.     So,  fare  you  well ; 
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To  the  hopefu]  execution  do  I  leave  you 
Of  your  commissions. 

Asa.  Yet,  give  leave,  my  lord, 

That  we  may  bring  you  something  on  the  way. 

Duke.  My  haste  may  not  admit  it; 
Nor  need  you,  on  mine  honour,  have  to  do 
With  any  scruple:  your  scope  is  as  mine  own : 
So  to  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws 
As  to  your  soul  seems  good.     Give  me  your  hand ; 
1 11  privily  away :  I  love  the  people, 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes : 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause,  and  avea  vehement : 
Kor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion 
That  does  affect  it.     Once  more,  fare  you  well. 

Ano.  The  heavens  give  safety  to  your  purposes! 

EscAL.  Lead  forth,  and  bring  you  back  in  happiness. 

Duke.  I  thank  you :  Fare  you  well  [Ejnt 

Ebcal.  I  shall  desire  you,  sir,  to  give  me  leave 
To  have  free  speech  with  you ;  and  it  concerns  me 
To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  place : 
A  power  I  have ;  but  of  what  strength  and  nature 
I  am  not  yet  instructed. 

Ang.  T  is  so  with  me : — ^Let  us  withdraw  together. 
And  we  may  soon  our  satisfaction  have 
Touching  that  point. 

EscAL.  I  '11  wait  upon  your  honour.      [Eji^eunt, 

SCENE  n.— ^  Street. 

Ihvter  Luao  and  two  Gentlemen. 

Lucio.  If  the  duke,  with  the  other  dukes,  come  not  to 
composition  with  the  king  of  Hungary,  why,  then  all  the 
dukes  fall  upon  the  king. 

1  Gent.  Heaven  grant  us  its  peace,  but  not  the  king  of 
Hungary's  ! 

2  Gent.  Amen. 

Luuio.  Thou  condudest  like  the  sanctimonious  pirate,  that 
went  to  sea  with  the  ten  commandments,  but  scraped  one 
out  of  the  table. 

VOL.  rv.  *  89 
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2  Gent.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  ? 
Luao.  Ay,  that  he  razed. 

1  Gent.  Why,  't  was  a  commandment  to  command  the 
captain  and  all  the  rest  from  their  functions ;  they  put  forth 
to  steal :  There 's  not  a  soldier  of  us  all,  that,  in  the  thanks- 
giving before  meat,  doth  relish  the  petition  well  that  prays 
for  peace. 

2  Gi£NT.  I  never  heard  any  soldier  dislike  it. 

LuCTO.  I  believe  thee ;  for  I  think  thou  never  wast  where 
grace  was  said. 

2  Gent.  No  ?  a  dozen  times  at  least. 

1  Gent.  What  1  in  metre  ? 

Lucio.  In  any  proportion,  or  in  any  language. 

1  Gent.  I  think,  or  in  any  religion. 

LuCTO.  Ay  I  why  not  ?  Grace  is  grace,  despite  of  all  con- 
troversy :  As  for  example :  Thou  thyself  art  a  wicked  villain, 
despite  of  all  grace. 

1  Gent.  Well,  there  went  but  a  pair  of  sheers  between 
us.  ^ 

Lucio.  I  grant ;  as  there  may  between  the  lists  and  the 
velvet :  Thou  art  the  list. 

1  Gent.  And  thou  the  velvet:  thou  art  good  velvet; 
thou  'rt  a  three-piled  piece,  I  warrant  thee :  I  had  as  lief  be 
a  list  of  an  English  kersey,  as  be  piled,  as  thou  art  piled,  for 
a  French  velvet.     Do  I  speak  feelingly  now  ? 

Lucio.  I  think  thou  dost ;  and,  indeed,  with  most  pain- 
ful feeling  of  thy  speech :  I  will,  out  of  thine  own  confes- 
sion, learn  to  begin  thy  health ;  but,  whilst  I  live,  forget  to 
drink  after  thee. 

1  Gent.  I  think  1  have  done  myself  wrong ;  have  I  not? 

2  Gent.  Yes,  that  thou  hast ;  whether  thou  art  tainted  or 
free. 

LuCTO.  Behold,  behold,  where  madam  Mitigation  comes ! 
I  have  purchased  as  many  diseases  under  her  roof  as  come 
to— 

2  Gent.  To  what,  I  pray? 

Lucio.  Judge. 

2  Gent.  To  three  thousand  dollars  ftp-year. 

1  Gent.  Ay,  and  more. 

Lucio.  A  French  crown  more. 
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1  Gent.  Thou  art  always  figuring  diseases  in  me  :  but 
thou  art  full  of  error;  I  am  sound. 

Lucio.  Nay,  not  as  one  would  say,  healthy ;  but  so  sound 
as  things  that  are  hollow  :  thy  bones  are  hollow:  impiety  has 
made  a  feast  of  thee. 

Enter  Bawd. 

1  Gent.  How  now  ?  Which  of  your  hips  has  the  most 
profound  sciatica  ? 

Bawd.  Well,  well ;  there 's  one  yonder  arrested,  and  car- 
ried to  prison,  was  worth  five  thousand  of  you  alL 

1  Gent.  Who  's  that,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Bawd.  Marry,  sir,  that 's  Claudio,  signior  Claudio. 

1  Gent.  Claudio  to  prison  I  't  is  not  so. 

Bawd.  Nay,  but  I  know  't  is  so :  I  saw  him  arrested ; 
saw  him  carried  away ;  and,  which  is  more,  within  these 
three  days  his  head 's  to  be  chopped  off. 

Luao.  But,  after  all  this  fooling,  I  would  not  have  it  so : 
Art  thou  sure  of  this  ? 

Bawd.  I  am  too  sure  of  it ;  and  it  is  for  getting  madam 
Julietta  with  child. 

Lucio.  Believe  me,  this  may  be  :  he  promised  to  meet  me 
two  hours  since ;  and  he  was  ever  precise  in  promise-keep- 
ing. 

2  Gent.  Besides,  you  know,  it  draws  something  near  to 
the  speech  we  had  to  such  a  purpose. 

1  Gent.  But  most  of  all,  agreeing  with  the  proclamation. 

Lucio.  Away  ;  let 's  go  learn  the  truth  of  it. 

[Exeunt  Lucio  and  Gentlemen. 

Bawd.  Thus,  what  with  the  war,  what  with  the  sweat, 
what  with  the  gallows,  and  what  with  poverty,  I  am  custom- 
shrunk.     How  now  ?  what 's  the  news  with  you  1 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Yonder  man  is  carried  to  prison. 

Bawd.  Well ;  what  has  he  done  ? 

Clo.  a  woman. 

Bawd.  But  what's  his  offence  ? 

Clo.  Groping  for  trouts  in  a  peculiar  river. 

Bawd.  What,  is  there  a  maid  with  child  by  him  ? 
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Clo.  No  ;  but  there's  a  woman  with  maid  by  him:  You 
have  not  heard  of  the  proclamation,  have  jou  ? 

Bawd.  What  proclamation,  man  ? 

Clo.  All  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna  must  be  plucked 
down. 

Bawd.  And  what  shall  become  of  those  in  the  city  ? 

Clo.  They  shall  stand  for  seed:  they  had  gone  down  too, 
but  that  a  wise  burgher  put  in  for  them. 

Bawd.  But  shall  all  our  houses  of  resort  in  the  suburbs 
be  pulled  down  ? 

Clo.  To  the  ground,  mistress. 

Bawd.  Why,  here's  a  change,  indeed,  in  the  common- 
wealth \    What  shall  become  of  me  ? 

Clo.  Come ;  fear  not  you :  good  counsellojs_Jack_no 
clients  :  though  you  change  your  place,  you  need  not  change 
your  trade ;  1 11  be  your  tapster  still.  Courage;  there  will 
be  pity  takeh  on  you :  you  th^t^ have  worn  yomr  eyes 
almost  out  in  the  service,  you  will^  bQ  „ considered . 

Bawd.  What 's  to  do  here,  Thomas  TapsrerTTet  's  with- 
draw. 

Clo.  Here  comes  signior  Claudio,  led  by  the  provost  to 
prison:  and  there's  madam  Juliet.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  lit— The  same. 

Enter  Provost,  Claudio,  Juliet,  and  Ofi&cers;   Luao  and 
two  Grentlemen. 

Claud.   Fellow,  why  dost  thou   show  me  thus  to  the 
world  ? 
Bear  me  to  prison,  where  I  am  committed. 

Pro.  I  do  it  not  in  evil  disposition. 
But  from  lord  Angelo  by  sgecial  charge^^^^ 

Claud.  Thus  can  the  demi-go3^uthon!y, 
Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight. — 
The  words  of  heaven ; — on  whom  it  will,  it  will ; 
On  whom  it  will  not,  so  ;  yet  still 't  is  just. 

Lucio.  Why,  how  now,  Claudio  ?  whence  comes  this  re- 
straint ? 

Claud.  From  too  much  liberty,  my  Lucio,  liberty : 
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As  sui-feit  is  the  father  of  much  &st, 
So  every  scope,  by  the  immoderate  use, 
Turns  to  restraint :   Our  natures  do  pursue 
(like  rats  that  ravia  down  their  proper  bane) 
A  thirsty  evil,  and  when  we  drink,  we  die. 

Lncio.  If  I  could  speak  so  wisely  under  an  arrest^  I  would 
send  for  certain  of  my  creditors :  And  yet,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  had  as  lief  have  the  foppery  of  freedom  as  the  morality  of 
imprisonment. — What 's  thy  offence,  Claudio  t 
Claud.  What  but  to  speak  of  vfovld  offend  again. 
Lucio.  What  I  is 't  murder  ? 
Claud.  No. 
Lucio.  Lechery  ? 
Claud.  Call  it  so. 
Pro.  Away,  sir ;  you  must  go. 

Claud.  One  word,  good  friend : — Lucio,  a  word  with  you. 

[Takes  him  aside. 
Lucio.  A  hundred,  if  they  '11  do  you  any  good. — 
Is  lechery  so  look'd  after  ? 

Claud.  Thus  stands  it  with  me : — Upon  a  true  contract, 
I  got  possession  of  Julietta's  bed ; 
You  know  the  lady ;  she  is  fast  my  wife, 
Save  that  we  do  the  denunciation  lack 
Of  outward  order :  this  we  came  not  to, 
Only  for  propagation  of  a  dower 
Remaining  in  the  coffer  of  her  friends ; 
From  whom  we  thought  it  meet  to  hide  our  love, 
Till  time  had  made  them  for  us.     But  it  chances. 
The  stealth  of  our  most  mutual  entertainment. 
With  character  too  gross,  is  writ  on  Juliet. 
Lucto.  With  child,  perhaps  ? 
Claud.  Unhappily,  even  sa 

And  the  new  deputy  now  for  the  duke, — 
Whether  it  be  the  fault  and  gUmpse  of  newness ; 
Or  whether  that  the  body  public  be 
A  horse  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride. 
Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command,  lets  it  straight  feel  the  spur; 
Whether  the  tyranny  be  in  his  place, 
Or  in  his  eminence  that  fills  it  up,   . 
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I  stagger  in : — But  this  new  governor 

Awakes  me  all  the  enrolled  penalties, 

Which  have,  hke  unsoour^d  armour,  hung  by  the  wall 

So  long,  that  nineteen  zodiacs  have  gone  round, 

And  none  of  them  been  worn ;  and,  for  a  name, 

Now  puts  the  drowsy  and  neglected  act 

Freshly  on  me : — 't  is  surely  for  a  name. 

Lucid.  I  warrant,  it  is :  and  thy  head  stands  so  tickle  on 
thy  shoulders,  that  a  milkmaid,  if  she  be  in  love,  may  sigh  it 
off.     Send  after  the  duke,  and  appeal  to  him. 

Claud.  I  have  done  so,  but  he 's  not  to  be  found. 
I  prithee,  Lucio,  do  me  this  kind  service ; 
This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter. 
And  there  receive  her  approbation : 
Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  my  state ; 
Implore  her  in  my  voice,  that  she  make  friends 
To  the  strict  deputy ;  bid  herself  assay  him ; 
I  have  great  hope  in  that :  for  in  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect, 
Such  as  moves  men ;  beside,  she  hath  prosperous  art 
When  she  will  play  with'  reason  and  discourse, 
And  well  she  can  persuade. 

Lucid.  I  pray,  she  may :  as  well  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  like,  which  else  would  stand  under  grievous  imposition ; 
as  for  the  enjoying  of  thy  life,  who  I  would  be  sorry  should 
be  thus  foolishly  lost  at  a  game  of  tick-tack.     I  'U  to  her. 

Claud,  I  thank  you,  good  friend  Lucio. 

Lucid.  Within  two  hours. 

Claud.  Come,  officer,  away.  \Exewid^ 

SCENE  IV.— -4  Manasieiy. 

Enter  Duke  and  Friar  Thomas. 

Duke.  No,  holy  fjEither ;  throw  away  that  thought; 
Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love 
Can  pierce  a  complete  bosom :  why  I  desire  thee 
To  give  me  secret  harbour,  hath  a  purpose 
More  grave  and  wrinkled  than  the  aims  and  ends 
Of  burning  youth. 

Fbl  May  your  grace  speak  of  it  ? 
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Duke.  My  holy  sir,  none  better  knows  than  you 
How  I  have  ever  lov'd  the  life  remov'd ; 
And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies, 
Where  youth,  and  cost,  and  witless  bravery  keeps. 
I  have  delivered  to  lord  Angelo 
(A  man  of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence) 
My  absolute  power  and  place  here  in  Vienna, 
And  he  supposes  me  travell'd  to  Poland ; 
For  so  I  have  strew'd  it  in  the  common  ear, 
And  so  it  is  received :  Now,  pious  sir. 
You  will  demand  of  me  why  I  do  this  ? 

Fri.  Gladly,  my  lord. 

Duke.  We  have  strict  statutes,  and  most  biting  laws, 
(The  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  headstrong  steeds,) 
Which  for  this  foiui;een  years  we  have  let  slip; 
Even  like  an  overgrown  lion  in  a  cave, 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey :  Now,  as  fond  fethers 
Having  bound  up  the  threat'ning  twigs  of  birch, 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children's  sight. 
For  terror,  not  to  use,  in  time  the  rod 
'  [Becomes]  more  mocked  than  feared :  so  our  decrees, 

Dead  to  Jnfliction,  to  themselves  are  dead ; 
"*  And  liteiy_plucks  Justice  by  the  nose ;  ' 

The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum. 

Frl  It  rested  in  your  grace 

To  unloose  this  tied-up  justice  when  you  pleas'd : 
And  it  in  you  more  dreadful  would  have  seem'd 
Thau  in  lord  Angelo. 

Duke.  .  I  do  fear,  too  dreadful : 

Sith  't  was  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope, 
T  would  be  my  tyranny  to  strike  and  gall  them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do :  For  we  bid  this  be  done, 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass. 
And  not  the  pimishment.    Therefore,  indeed,  my  father, 
1  have  on  Angelo  imposed  the  office ; 
Who  may,  in  the  ambush  of  my  name,  strike  home, 
And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  fight, 
To  do,  in  Zander:  And  to  behold  his  sway, 
I  will,  as  *t  were  a  brother  of  your  order, 
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Visit  both  prinoo  and  people :  therefore,  I  prithee, 

Supply  me  with  the  habit,  and  instruct  me 

How  I  may  formally  in  person  bear 

Like  a  true  friar.     More  reasons  for  this  action, 

At  our  more  leisure  shall  I  render  you ; 

Only  this  one  : — Lord  Angelo  is  precise ; 

Stands  at  a  guard  with  envy;  scarce  confesses 

That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 

Is  more  to  bread  than  stone  :  Hence  shall  we  see, 

If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be.         [Ejceimi, 

SCENE  Y.—A  NuTm&ry, 

Enter  Isabella  and  Fbangibca. 

IsAB.  And  have  you  nuns  no  further  privileges  ? 

Fban.  Are  not  these  large  enough  ? 

IsAB.  Yes,  truly:  I  speak  not  as  desiring  more; 
But  rather  wishing  a  more  strict  restraint 
Upon  the  sisterhood,  the  votarists  of  saint  Gare. 

LuCTO.  Ho  !  Peace  be  in  this  place  !  \Within.  • 

ISAB.  Who 's  that  which  calls  \ 

Fban.  It  is  a  man*s  voice :  Gentle  Isabella, 
Turn  you  the  key,  and  know  his  business  of  him ; 
You  may,  I  may  not ;  you  are  yet  unsworn : 
When  you  have  vow'd,  you  must  not  speak  with  men, 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  prioress :  ^ 

Then,  if  you  speak,  you  must  not  show  your  face  ; 
Or,  if  you  show  your  face,  you  must  not  speak. 
He  calls  again ;  I  pray  you  answer  him.       \ExiJt  Fbancisca. 

IsAB.  Peace  and  prosperity  I  Who  is 't  that  calls  I 

Enl&r  Luao. 

Lnao.  Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be ;  as  those  cheek-roses 
Proclaim  you  are  no  less  !  Can  you  so  stead  me^ 
As  bring  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella, 
A  novice  of  this  place,  and  the  fair  sister 
To  her  unhappy  brother  daudio  % 

IsAB.  Why  her  unhappy  brother  ?  let  me  ask ; 
The  rather,  for  I  now  must  make  you  know 
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I  am  that  Isabella,  and  his  sister. 

Lucio.  Gentle  and  fair,  your  brother  kindly  greets  you : 
Not  to  be  weary  with  you,  he  *s  in  prison. 
IsAB.  Woe  me !  For  what  I 

LucJio.  For  that,  which  if  mysdf  might  be  his  judge, 
He  should  receive  his  punishment  in  thanks : 
He  hath  got  his  friend  with  child. 
IsAB.  Sir,  make  me  not  your  story. 
Lucio.  *T  is  true.     I  would  not — though  't  is  my  familiar 
sin 
With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing,  and  to  jest, 
Tongue  far  from -heart, — play  with  all  yirgins  so: 
I  hold  you  as  a  thing  eni^'d^ and  sainted;  y 

By  your  reuouncement,  an  immortal  spirit ; 
And  to  be  talked  with  in  sincerity, 
As  with  a  saint. 

IsAB.  You  do  blaspheme  the  good,  in  mocking  me. 
Ludo.  Do  not  beheve  it.     Fewness  and  truth,  *t  is  thus: 
Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embrac'd: 
As  those  that  feed  grow  full ;  as  blossoming  time, 
That  from  the  seedness  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  foison ;  even  so  her  plenteous  womb 
Expresseth  his  full  tilth  and  husbandry. 

IsAB.  Some  one  with  child  by  him  ? — My  cousin  Juliet? 
Lucio.  Is  she  your  cousin  ? 

IsAB.  Adoptedly  ;  as  schoolmaids  change  their  names^ 
By  vain  though  apt  affection. 

Lucio.  She  it  is. 

IsAB.  0,  let  him  marry  her  I 
Lucio.  This  is  the  point. 

The  duke  is  very  strangely  gone  from  hence  ; 
Bore  many  gentlemen,  myself  being  one. 
Id  hand,  and  hope  of  action :  but  we  do  learn. 
By  those  that  know  the  very  nerves  of  state. 
His  givings  out  were  of  an  infinite  distance 
From  his  true-meant  design.     Upon  his  place, 
And  with  full  line  of  his  authority. 
Governs  lord  Angelo :  a  man  whose  blood 
Is  very  snow-broth ;  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense; 
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But  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 

With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  fast. 

He  (to  give  fear  to  use  and  liberty. 

Which  have,  for  long,  run  by  the  hideous  law, 

As  mice  by  lions)  hath  pick'd  out  an  act, 

Under  whose  heavy  sense  your  brother's  life 

Falls  into  forfeit :  he  arrests  him  on  it ; 

And  follows  close  the  rigour  of  the  statute. 

To  make  him  an  example ;  all  hope  is  gone, 

Unless  you  have  the  grace  by  your  fair  prayer 

To  soften  Angelo  :  And  that  *s  my  pith  of  business 

'Twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother. 

IsAB.  Doth  he  so 

Seek  his  life  ? 

Luao.         Hath  censur'd  him  already. 
And,  as  I  hear,  the  provost  hath  a  warrant 
For  his  execution. 

IsAB.  Alas !  what  poor 

Ability 's  in  me  to  do  him  good  ? 

Lucio.  Assay  the  power  you  have. 

IsAB.  My  power!  Alas!  I 

doubt — 

LuCTO.  Our  doubts  are  traitors. 
And  jnake  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win. 
By  fearing  to.  attempt :  Go  to  lord  Angelo, 
And  let  him  learn  to  know,  when  maidens^sue 
Men^ye  Jika  gods ;  but  when  they  weep  and  kneel. 
All  their  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs 
As  they  themselves  would  owe  them. 

IsAB.  I  '11  see  what  T  can  do. 

Lucio.  But  speedily. 

IsAB.  I  will  about  it  straight ; 
No  longer  staying  but  to  give  the  mother 
Notice  of  my  aflFair.     I  humbly  thank  you : 
Commend  me  to  my  brother :  soon  at  night 
I  '11  send  him  certain  v/ord  of  my  success. 

Ludo.  I  take  my  leave  of  you. 

IsAB.  Good  sir^  adieu.     [ExeuaU. 
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ACT   11. 

SCENE  L— il  Hall  in  Angelo'«  Houm. 

Enter  Angelo,  Esgalus,  a  Justice,  Provost,  Officers,  and 
other  Attendants. 

Ang.  -We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey,        ^ 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Their  perch,  and  not  their  terror. 

EscAL.  Ay,  but  yet 

Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little. 
Than  fall,  and  bruise  to  death:  Alas  !  this  gentleman, 
Whom  I  would  save,  had  a  most  noble  father. 
Let  but  your  honoiur  know, 
(Whom  I  believe  to  be  most  straight  in  virtue,) 
That,  in  the  working  of  your  own  affections. 
Had  time  coher'd  with  place,  or  place  with  wishing. 
Or  that  the  resolute  acting  of  our  blood 
Could  have  attain'd  the  effect  of  your  own  purpose. 
Whether  you  had  not  sometime  in  your  life 
Err'd  in  this  point  which  now  you  censure  him. 
And  pull'd  the  law  upon  you. 

Ang.  Tis  one  thins:  to  be  tempted,  Escalus,    I  "^ 
Ajuother  thing  to  fall.     I  not  deny. 
The  jury, "passing  on  the  prisoner's  life. 
May,  in  the  sworn  twelve,  have  a  thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try :  What 's  open  made 
To  justice,  that  justice  seizes.     What  know  the  laws. 
That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves  ?     T  is  very  pregnant. 
The  jewel  that  we  find  we  stoop  and  take  it. 
Because  we  see  it ;  but  what  we  do  not  see 
We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it. 
You  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offence. 
For  I  have  had  such  faults ;  but  rather  tell  me 
When  I,  that  censure  him,  do  so  offend. 
Let  mine  own  judgment  pattern  out  my  death, 
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And  nothing  come  in  partial.     Sir,  he  must  die. 

Ebcal.  Be  it  as  your  'wisdom  will 

Anq.  Where  is  the  provost? 

Prot.  Here,  if  it  like  your  honour. 

Ano.  See  that  Claudio 

Be  executed  by  nine  to-morrow  morning : 
Bring  him  his  confessor,  let  him  be  prepared: 
For  that 's  the  utmost  of  his  pilgrimage.  [Esnt  Provost 

EsQAL.  Well^  heaven  forgive  him !  j^dfor^vejis  all ! 
Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtnelHrp^ 
Some  run  from  l^akes  of  vice,  and  answer  none ; 
And  some  condemned  for  a  fault  alone. 

laUer  Elbow,  Froth,  Gown,  Ofl&cers,  &o. 

Elb.  Come,  bring  them  away:  if  these  be  good  people  in 
a  commonweal  that  do  nothing  but  use  their  abuses  in  com- 
mon houses,  I  know  no  law ;  bring  them  away. 

Ang.  How  now,  sir!  What 's  your  name?  and  what  *&  the 
matter? 

EuB.  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  am  the  poor  duke's  con- 
stable, and  my  name  is  Elbow ;  I  do  lean  upon  justice,  sir, 
and  do  bring  in  here  before  your  good  honour  two  notorious 
benefactors. 

Ang.  Benefactors?  Well ;  what  benefactors  are  they?  are 
they  not  malefactors  ? 

Elb.  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  know  not  well  what  they 
are :  but  precise  villains  they  are,  that  I  am  sure  of ;  and 
void  of  all  profanation  in  the  world,  that  good  christians 
ought  to  have. 

Ebcal.  This  comes  off  well ;  here 's  a  wise  officer. 

Ang.  Go  to:  What  quality  are  they  of?  Elbow  is  your 
name?     Why  dost  thou  not  speak,  Elbow? 

Clo.  He  cannot,  sir;  he 's  out  at  elbow. 

Ang.  What  are  you,  sir? 

Elb.  He, sir?  a  tapster,  sir;  parcel-bawd;  one  that  serves 
a  bad  woman ;  whose  house,  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  plucked 
down  in  the  suburbs ;  and  now  she  professes  a  hot-housei 
which,  I  think,  is  a  very  ill  house  too. 

EscAL.  How  know  you  that? 
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Elb.  Mj  wife,  sir,  whom  I  detest  before  hearen  and  joui 
honour, — 

EscAL.  How  !  thy  wife? 

Elb.  Ay,  sir ;  whom,  I  thank  heaven,  is  an  honest  wo* 
man, — 

Ebcal.  Dost  thou  detest  her  therefore  ? 
Elb.  I  say,  sir,  I  will  detest  myself  also,  as  well  as  she, 
that  this  house,  if  it  be  not  a  bawd's  house,  it  is  pity  of  her 
life,  for  it  is  a  naughty  house. 

EscAL.  How  dost  thou  know  that,  constable? 
Elb.  Marry,  sir,  by  my  wife ;  who,  if  she  had  been  a  woman 
cardinally  given,  might  have  been  accused   in  fornication, 
adultery,  and  all  uncleanliness  there. 
EscAL.  By  the  woman's  means? 

Elb.  Ay,  sir,  by  mistress  Overdone's  means:  but  as  she 
spit  in  his  face,  so  she  defied  him. 

Clo.  Sir,  if  it  please  your  honour,  this  is  not  so. 
Elb.  Prove  it  before  these  varlets  here,  thou  honourable 
man,  prove  it. 

Ebcal.  Do  you  hear  how  he  misplaces?  [To  Anqelo. 

Clo.  Sir,  she  came  in  great  with  child ;  and  longing  (sav- 
ing your  honour's  reverence)  for  stewed  prunes;  sir,  we  had 
but  two  in  the  house,  which  at  that  very  distant  time  stood, 
as  it  were,  in  a  fruit-dish,  a  dish  of  some  three-pence ;  your 
honours  have  seen  such  dishes ;  they  are  not  China  dishes, 
but  very  good  dishes. 

Ebcal.  Go  to,  go  to ;  no  matter  for  the  dish,  sir. 
Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir,  not  of  a  pin ;  you  are  therein  in  the 
right:  but,  to  the  point:  As  I  say, this  mistress  Elbow,  being, 
as  I  say,  with  child,  and  being  great  bellied,  and  longing,  as 
I  said,  for  prunes ;  and  having  but  two  in  the  dish,  as  I  said, 
master  Froth  here,  this  very  man,  having  eaten  the  rest,  as  I 
said,  and,  as  I  say,  paying  for  them  veiy  honestly ; — ^for  as 
you  know,  master  Froth,  I  could  not  give  you  three-pence 
again. 

Fboth.  No,  indeed. 

Clo,  Very  well :  you  being  then,  if  you  be  remembered, 
cracking  the  stones  of  the  foresaid  prunes. 
Froth.  Ay,  so  I  did,  indeed. 
Clo.  Why,  very  well:  I  telling  you  then,  if  you  be  remem- 
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bered,  that  such  a  one,  and  such  a  one,  were  past  cure  of  the 
thing  you  wot  of,  unless  they  kept  very  good  diet,  as  I  told 
you* 

Fboth.  All  this  is  true. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well  then. 

EscAL.  Come,  you  are  a  tedious  fool :  to  the  purpose. — 
What  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife,  that  he  hath  cause  to  com- 
plain of  ?     Oome  me  to  what  was  done  to  her. 

Clo.  Sir,  your  honour  cannot  come  to  that  yet. 

EscAL.  No,  sir,  nor  I  mean  it  not. 

Clo.  Sir,  but  you  shall  oome  to  it,  by  your  honour^s  leave : 
And,  I  beseech  you,  look  into  master  Froth  here,  sir ;  a  man 
of  fourscorq  pound  a-year;  whose  father  died  at  Hallow- 
mas : — Was  't  not  at  Hallowmas,  master  Froth  ? 

Froth.  All-hallownd  eve. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well;  I  hope  here  be  truths:  He,  sir, 
sitting,  as  I  say,  in  a  lower  chair,  sir ; — 't  was  in  the  Bunch 
of  Orajpes,  where,  indeed,  you  have  a  delight  to  sit :  Have 
you  not? 

Froth.  I  have  so ;  because  it  is  an  open  room,  and  good 
for  winter. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well  then ; — I  hope  here  be  truths* 

Asa,  This  will  last  out  a  night  in  Bussia, 
When  nights  are  longest  there:  I  *11  take  my  leave, 
And  leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause; 
Hoping  you  '11  find  good  cause  to  whip  them  alL 

Escal.  I  think  no  less :  Qood  morrow  to  your  lordship. 

[Bant  Anoelo. 
Now,  sir,  come  on :  What  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife,  once 
more? 

Clo.  Once,  sir?  there  was  nothing  done  to  her  opce. 

Elb.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  ask  him  what  this  man  did  to  my 
wife. 

Clo.  I  beseech  yoiu:  honour,  ask  me. 

EscAL.  Well,  sir:  what  did  this  gentleman  to  hert 

Clo.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  look  in  this  gentleman's  hoe: — 
Qood  master  Froth,  look  upon  his  honour ;  't  is  for  a  good 
purpose :  Doth  your  honour  mark  his  face? 

Eboal.  Ay,  sir,  very  welL 

Clo.. Nay,  I  beseech  you,  mark  it  well 
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EscAL.  Well,  I  do  SO. 

Cix).  Doth  your  honour  see  any  harm  in  his  fiacel 

EscAL.  Why,  no. 

Cix>.  I  '11  be  supposed  upon  a  iwok,  his  face  is  the  worst 
thing  about  him :  Good  then ;  if  his  face  be  the  worst  thing 
about  him,  how  could  master  Froth  do  the  constable*8  wife 
any  harm  ?     I  would  kno?t  that  of  your  honour. 

EscAL.  He 's  in  the  right :  Constable,  what  say  you  to  it  ? 

Elb.  First,  an  it  Hke  you,  the  house  is  a  respected  house  ; 
next,  this  is  a  respected  fellow ;  and  his  mistress  is  a  re- 
spected woman. 

Clo.  By  this  hand,  sir,  his  wife  is  a  more  respected  per- 
son than  any  of  us  alL 

Elb.  Yarlet,  thou  liest ;  thou  liest,  wicked  varlet :  the  time 
is  yet  to  come  that  she  was  ever  respected,  with  man, 
woman,  or  child. 

Clo.  Sir,  she  was  respected  with  him  before  he  married 
with  her. 

EscAL.  Which  is  the  wiser  here  1  Justice  or  Iniquity  ? — Is 
this  true? 

Elb.  0  thou  caitiflf !  O  thou  varlet !  0  thou  wicked  Han- 
nibal! I  respected  with  her,  before  I  was  married  to  her! 
If  ever  I  was  respected  with  her,  or  she  with  me,  let  not 
your  worship  think  me  the  poor  duke's  officer : — Prove  this, 
thou  wicked  Hannibal,  or  I  '11  have  mine  action  of  battery 
on  thee. 

EscAL.  If  he  took  you  a  box  o'  th'  ear,  you  might  have 
your  action  of  slander  too. 

Elb.  Marry,  I  thank  your  good  worship  for  it :  What  is  't 
your  worship's  pleasure  I  should  do  with  this  wicked  caitiff  ] 
.  EscAL.  Truly,  officer,  because  ho  hath  some  offences  in  him 
that  thou  wouldst  discover  if  thou  couldst,  let  him  continue 
in  his  courses  till  thou  know'st  what  they  are. 

Elb.  Marry,  I  thank  your  worship  for  it: — ^Thou  scest, 
thou  wicked  varlet  now,  what 's  come  upon  thee ;  thou  art 
to  continue  now,  thou  varlet ;  thou  art  to  continue. 

Escal.  Where  were  you  bom,  friend?  [To  Fboth. 

Froth.  Here  in  Vienna,  sir. 

Escal.  Are  you  of  fourscore  pounds  a-year  ? 

Fhoth.  Yes,  an  't  please  you,  sir. 
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Ebcal.  So. — ^What  trade  are  you  of,  sir?      [To  tlie  Clowa 

CiiO.  A  tapater ;  a  poor  widow's  tapster. 

Ebcal.  Your  mistress's  name? 

Clo.  Mistress  Overdone.' 

EscAL.  Hath  she  had  any  more  than  one  husband? 

Clo.  Nine,  sir ;  Over-done  by  the  last. 

Ebcal.  Nine !— Come  hither  to  me,  master  Froth.  Master 
Froth,  I  would  not  have  you  acquainted  with  tapsters :  they 
will  draw  you,  master  Froth,  and  you  will  hang  them:  Get 
you  gone,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  you. 

Froth.  I  thank  your  worship:  For  mine  own  part,  I  never 
come  into  any  room  in  a  taphouse,  but  I  am  drawn  in. 

Ebcal.  Well,  no  more  of  it,  master  Froth :  farewelL  [ExU 
Froth.] — Come  you  hither  to  me,  master  tapster;  what's 
your  name,  master  tapster? 

Clo.  Pompey. 

EscAL.  What  else? 

Clo.  Bum,  sir. 

Ebcal.  'IVoth,  and  your  bum  is  the  greatest  thing  about 
you ;  so  that,  in  the  beastliest  sense,  you  are  Pompey  the 
great.  Pompey,  you  are  partly  a  bawd,  Pompey,  howsoever 
you  colour  it  in  being  a  tapster.  Are  you  not?  come,  tell 
me  true ;  it  shall  be  the  better  for  you. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  I  am  a  poor  fellow  that  would  live. 

Escal.  How  would  you  live,  Pompey?  by  being  a  bawd? 
What  do  you  think  of  the  trade,  Pompey  ?  is  it  a  lawful  trade  ? 

Clo.  If  the  law  would  allow  it,  sir. 

Escal.  But  the  law  will  not  allow  it,  Pompey :  nor  it  shall 
not  be  allowed  in  Vienna. 

Clo.  Does  your  worship  mean  to  geld  and  splay  all  the 
youth  of  the  city  ? 

Ebcal.  No,  Pompey. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  in  my  poor  opinion,  they  will  to't  then: 
If  your  wor^ip  will  take  order  for  the  drabs  and  the  knaves, 
you  need  not  to  fear  the  bawds. 

Ebcal.  There  are  pretty  orders  beginning,  I  can  tell  you: 
It  is  but  heading  and  hanging. 

Clo.  If  you  head  and  hang  all  that  offend  that  way  but 
for  ten  year  together,  you  '11  be  glad  to  give  out  a  conunissioD 
for  more  heads.     If  this  law  hold  in  Vienna  ten  year,  1 1i 
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rent  the  fairest  house  in  it  after  three-penoe  a  daj :  If  jon 
live  to  see  this  come  to  pass,  say,  Pompey  told  you  so. 

Ebcal.  Thank  you,  good  Pompey :  and,  in  requital  of  your 
prophecy,  hark  you, — ^I  advise  you,  let  me  not  find  you  before 
me  again  upon  any  complaint  whatsoever,  no,  not  for  dwell- 
ing where  you  do ;  if  I  do,  Pompey,  I  shall  beat  you  to  your 
tent,  and  prove  a  shrewd  Caesar  to  you ;  in  plain  dealing, 
Pompey,  I  shall  have  you  whipped  :  so  for  this  time,  Pompey, 
fare  you  well. 

Clo.  I  thank  your  worship  for  your  good  counsel;  but  I 
shall  follow  it  as  the  flesh  and  fortune  shall  better  determine, 
i       Whip  me?     No,  no ;  let  carman  whip  his  jade ; 
♦        The  valiant  heart  *s  not  wEipi?cl  out  of  histrade.         [Exit, 

EscAL.  Come  hither  to  me,  master  fiiDow ;  come  hither, 
master  constable.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  place  of 
constable? 

Elb.  Seven  year  and  a  half,  sir. 

EscAL.  I  thought,  by  your  readiness  in  the  oflfice,  you  had 
continued  in  it  some  time:  You  say,  seven  years  together? 

£lb.  And  a  half,  sir. 

Ebcal.  Alas !  it  hath  been  great  pains  to  you  t  They  do 
you  wrong  to  put  you  so  oft  upon 't :  Are  there  not  men 
in  your  ward  sufficient  to  serve  it? 

Elb.  Faith,  sir,  few  of  any  wit  in  such  matters :  as  they 
are  chosen,  they  are  glad  to  choose  me  for  them ;  I  do  it  for 
some  piece  of  money,  and  go  through  with  alL 

EscAL.  Look  you  bring  me  in  the  names  of  some  six  or 
seven,  the  most  sufficient  of  your  parish. 

Elb.  To  your  worship's  house,  sir  ? 

EscAL.  To  my  house:  Fare  you  well.  [Uant  Elbow.] 
What 's  o'clo(^  think  you  ? 

JuBS.  Eleffen,  sir. 

Ebcal.  I  pray  you  home  to  dinner  with  me. 

Just.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

EsGAL.  It  grieves  mo  for  the  death  of  daudio  ; 
But  there 's  no  remedy. 

Just.  Lord  Angelo  is  severe. 

EscAL.  It  is  but  needful : 

Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so ; 
Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe  : 
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But  yet, — ^Poor  Claudio ! — ^There  is  no  remedy. 

Come,  sir.  [Eaximt 

SCENE  n. — Another  Boom  in  the  aame. 
Enter  Provost  and  a  Servant. 

Serv.  He  's  hearing  of  a  cause  ;  he  will  come  straight 
]  Ul  tell  him  of  you. 

I*ROV.  Pray  you  do.     [ExU  Servant.]     I  'U  know 
1  lis  pleasure  ;  may  be,  he  will  relent :  Alas, 
I  lo  hath  but  as  offended  in  a  dream  ! 
AH  sects,  all  ages,  smack^of  thjajgice  ;  and  he 
To  die  for  ^^^      " 

Enter  ANaELo. 

/ 

Ang.  Now,  what 's  the  matter,  provost? 

Pkov.  Is  it  your  will  Claudio  shall  die  to-morrow  I 

Anq.  Did  not  I  tell  thee,  yea]  hadst  thou  not  order? 
Why  dost  thou  ask  again? 

Phot.  Lest  I  might  be  too  rash: 

UDder  your  good  correction,  I  have  seen, 
When,  after  execution,  judgment  hath 
Itepented  o'er  his  doom. 

Ang.  Go  to ;  let  that  be  mine : 

I>o  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place. 
And  you  shall  well  be  spar'd. 

Pkov.  I  crave  your  honour's  pardon. — 

"What  shall  be  done,  sir,  with  the  groaning  JuUet? 
yhe  's  very  near  her  hour. 

Ang.  Dispose  of  her 

To  some  more  fitter  place ;  and  that  with  speed. 

*  Be-enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Here  is  the  sister  of  the  man  condemn'd. 
Desires  access  to  you. 

Ang.  Hath  he  a  sister? 

Prov.  Ay,  my  good  lord  ;  a  very  virtuous  maid, 
And  to  be  shortiy  of  a  sisterhood, 
If  not  already. 
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A21G.  Well,  let  her  be  admitted.  [Exit  Servant 

See  you,  the  fornicatress  be  remov'd ; 
Xiet  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  means ; 
There  shall  be  order  for  it. 

Enter  Lnao  and  Isabella. 

Peov.  Save  your  honour !  [Of erinff  to  retire. 

Aug.  Stay  a  little  while. — [To  Isab.]  You  are  welcome : 
What's  your  will? 

Isab.  I  am  a  woeful  suitor  to  your  honour, 
Please  but  your  honour  hear  me. 

Ang.  Well;  what 's  your  suit? 

Isab.  There  is  a  vice  that  most  I  do  abhor, 
And  most  desire  should  meet  the  blow  of  justice ; 
For  which  I  would  not  plead,  but  that  I  must ; 
For  which  I  must  not  plead,  but  that  I  am 
At  war,  'twixt  will,  and  will  not. 

Ang.  Well ;  the  matter? 

IsAa  I  have  a  brother  is  condemn 'd  to  die : 
I  do  beseech  you,  let  it  be  his  fault. 
And  not  my  brother. 

Prot.  Heaven  give  thee  moving  graces ! 

Ang.  Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it  ? 
Why,  every  fault 's  condemnM,  ere  it  be  done : 
Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function, 
To  fine  the  faults,  whose  fine  stands  in  record,  • 
And  let  go  by  the  actor. 

Isab.  O  just,  but  severe  law! 

I  had  a  brother  then. — Heaven  keep  your  honour  1 

[Retiring, 

Luao.  [To  Isab.]  Qive't  not  o'er  so:  to  him  again,  eu- 
treat  him ; 
Kneel  down  before  him,  hang  upon  his  gown ; 
You  are  too  cold :  if  you  should  need  a  pin. 
You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  desire  it : 
To  him,  I  say. 

Isab.  Must  he  needs  die  ? 

Ang  Maiden,  no  remedy. 

Isab.  Yes ;  I  do  think  that  you  might  pardon  him, 
And  neither  heaven^  nor  man,  grieve  at  the  merqy. 
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Ang.  1  will  not  do 't 

ISAB.  Bu  t,  can  you,  if  you  jvould  ? 

>'    Anq.  Look,  w^at  I  will  not  that  JLj^annot  do> 

IsAB.  But  might  you  do 't,  and  do  the  world  no  wrong, 
If  so  your  heart  were  touch'd  with  that  remorse 
As  mine  is  to  him? 

Anq.  Ho  's  sentenc'd ;  't  is  too  late. 

Lucio.  You  ai'e  too  cold.  [To  Tsarktja. 

IsAB.  Too  late?  why,  no;  I,  that  do  speak  a  word, 
May  call  it  back  again :  Well  believe  this. 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs. 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword. 
The  marshal's  tnmcheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe. 
Become  them  with  one  luQf  so  goo3~a  grace" 
As  mercy  does. 

If  he  had  been  as  you,  and  you  as  he. 
You  would  have  slipp'd  like  him ;  but  he,  like  you, 
Would  not  have  been  so  stem. 

Ang.  Pray  you,  begone. 

Ibab.  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  your  potency, 
And  you  were  Isabel !  should  it  then  be  thus  ? 
No ;  I  would  tell  what 't  were  to  be  a  judge. 
And  what  a  prisoner. 

Lucio.  Ay,  touch  him ;  there 's  the  vein.  [Aside. 

Ang.  Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law. 
And  you  but  Waste  yoxir  words. 

IsAB.  Alas !  alas ! 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once ; 
And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took 
Found  out  the  remedy :  How  would  you  be. 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?     O,  think  on  that ; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  yoxir  lips. 
Like  man  new  made. 

Ang.  Be  you  content,  fair  maid; 

It  is  the  law,  not  I,  condemns  your  brother: 
Were  he  my  kinsman,  brother,  or  my  son. 
It  should  be  thus  with  him ; — ^he  must  die  to-morrow. 

IsAB.  To-morrow  ?     0,  that 's  sudden !     Spare  him,  spare 
him: 
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He  's  not  prepared  for  death  !     Even  for  our  Icitcheus 

We  kill  the  fowl  of  season:  shall  we  serve  heaven 

With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister 

To  our  gross  selves ?    Good,  good  my  lord,  bethink  you: 

Who  is  it  that  hath  died  for  this  offence  ? 

There 's  mjany  have  committed  it. 

Ludo.  »  Ay,  well  said. 

Anq,  The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hath  slept : 
Those  many  had  not  dar'd  to  do  that  evil, 
If  the  first  that  did  the  edict  infringe 
Had  answer'd  for  his  deed;  now,  't  is  awake; 
Takes  note  of  what  is  done  ;  and,  like  a  prophet, 
Looks  in  a  glass,  that  shows  what  future  evils 
(Either  now,  or  by  remissness  new-conoeiv*d, 
And  so  in  progress  to  be  hatch'd  and  bom) 
Are  now  to  have  no  successive  degrees. 
But,  where  they  Hve,  to  end. 

Is4B.  Yet  show  some  pity. 

Anq.  I  show  it  most  of  all,  when  I  show  justice ; 
For  then  I  pity  those  I  do  not  know, 
Which  a  dismissed  offence  would  after  gall ; 
And  do  him  right,  that,  answering  one  foul  wrong. 
Lives  not  to  act  another.     Be  satisfied ; 
Your  brother  dies  to-morrow ;  be  content. 

IsAB.  So  you  must  be  the  first  that  gives  this  sentence , 
And  he,  that  suffers :  0,  it  is  excellent 
-t-  f  To  have  a  giant*s^trength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
J  To  use  it  like^  a  giant. 

Lucio.  ^     That 's  well  said. 

IsAB.  Could  great  men  thunder 
As  Jovo  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet. 
For  every  pelting,  petty  of&cer 

Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder :  nothing  but  thunder  • 
Merciful  heaven  I 

Thou  rather,  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  lK)lt, 
SpLtt'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
Than  the  soft  myi-tle :  But  man,  proud  man ! 
Dr^sa'd  in  ^  little  brief  authority; 
Most  i^gr^nt  of^Elat  Ee^s  niost  assur'd, 
His  glassy  essence^like  an  angry  ape, 
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Playa  such  fantastic  tricks  befQrQ..];Ligh  heavea, 
As  make  the  angels  weep :  who^wit^jjur  spleens, 
Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal 

LUCTO.  0,  to  him,  to  him,  wench:  he  will  relent; 
He 's  coming,  I  perceive  't. 

Prov.  Pray  heaven,  she  win  him ! 

IsAB.  We  cannot  weigh  our  brother  with  ourself : 
Great  men  maj  jest  with  saints :  't  is  wit  in  them ; 
But,  in  the  less,  foul  profanation. 

Lucio.  Thou  'rt  in  the  right,  girl ;  more  o'  thai 

ISAB.  That  in  the  captain  's  but.  a  c^Jerio  word. 
Which  in  the*s6Idier  is  flat  BlaspEeray. 

Luao.  Art  a'vis'd  o'  that?  more  on't. 

Ano.  Why  do  you  put  these  sayings  upon  me? 

IsAB,  Because  authority,  though  it  err  like  others, 
Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself. 
That  skins  the  vice  o*  the  top :  Qo  to  your  bosom ; 
Knock  there  ;  and  ask  your  heart,  what  it  doth  know 
That 's  like  my  brother's  fault :  if  it  confess 
A  natural  guiltiness,  such  as  is  his, 
Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
Against  my  brother's  life. 

Ang.  She  speaks,  and 't  is 

Such  sense,  that  my  sense  breeds  with  it. — Fare  you  well 

IsAB.  Gentle  my  lord,  turn  back. 

Ang.  I  will  bethink  me : — Come  again  to-morrow. 

ISAB.  Hark,  how  I  '11  bribe  you :  Good  my  lord,  turn  bock, 

Ang.  How  !  biibe  me? 

IsAB.  Ay,  with  such  gifts  that  heaven  shall  share  with  you. 

Lucid.  You  had  marr'd  all  else. 

IsAB.  Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold. 
Or  stones,  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor 
As  fancy  values  them ;  but  with  true  prayers, 
That  shall  be  up  at  heaven,  and  enter  there, 
Ere  sunrise :  prayers  from  preserved  souls. 
From  fasting  maids,  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal. 

Ang.  Well :  come  to  me  to-morrow. 

Lucio.  Go  to ;  't  is  well ;  away.  [Aside  to  Isabbd 

IsAB.  Heaven  keep  your  honour  safe  I 
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Ano.  AmeD : 

For  I  am  that  way  going  to  temptation,  [Aside. 

Where  prayers  cross. 

IsAB.  At  what  hour  to-morrow 

Shall  I  attend  your  lordship? 

Ano.  At  any  time  'fore  noon. 

IsAB.  Save  your  honour  I 

[Exeunt  Lncio,  Isabella,  and  Provost. 

Ang.  From  thee ;  even  from  thy  virtue  !— 

What 's  this?  what 's  this ?     Is  this  her  fault,  or  mine? 
The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most  ?  Ha! 
Not  she  ;  nor  doth  she  tempt :  but  it  is  I, 
•  That  lying  by  the  violet,  in  the  sun, 
Do,  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower, 
Corrupt  with  virtuous  season.     Can  it  be. 
That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense 
Than  woman's  lightness  ?     Having  waste  ground  enough. 
Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary, 
And  pitch  our  evils  there  ?     0,  fie,  fie,  fie  ! 
What  dost  thou  ?  or  what  art  thou,  Angelo? 
Dost  thou  desire  her  foully,  for  those  things 
That  make  her  good  ?     O,  let  her  brother  live : 
Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority, 
When  judges  steal  themselves.     What  ?  do  I  love  her. 
That  I  desire  to  hear  her  speak  again. 
And  feast  upon  her  eyes  ?     What  is 't  I  dream  on  ? 
0  cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint. 
With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook  !     Most  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation,  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  sin  in  loving  virtue :  never  could  the  strumpet, 
With  all  her  double  vigour,  art,  and  nature. 
Once  stir  my  temper ;  but  this  vii*tuous  maid 
Subdues  me  quite : — Ever  till  now,  , 

When  men  were  fond,  I  smil'd  and  wonder'd  how.         [Exit 

SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  a  Prison, 

Enter  Duke,  habited  like  a  Friar^  and  Provost. 

Duke.  Hail  to  you,  provost !  so  I  think  you  are. 

Pbov   I  am  the  provost :  What 's  your  will,  good  friir  ? 
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DuKB.  Bound  by  my  charity,  and  my  blessed  order, 
I  come  to  visit  the  afflicted  spirits 
Here  in  the  prison :  do  me  the  common^right 
To  let  me  see  them ;  and  to  make  me  know 
The  nature  of  their  crimes,  that  I  may  minister 
To  them  accordingly. 

Pbov.  I  would  do  more  than  that  if  more  were  needful 

Bnier  JxjUBo:. 

Look,  here  comes  one ;  a  gentlewoman  of  mine^ 
Who,  falling  in  the  flaws  of  her  own  youth, 
Hath  blistered  her  report  i  She  is  with  child ; 
And  he  that  got  it,  sentenced :  a  young  man 
More  fit  to  do  another  such  ofifence, 
Than  die  for  this, 

Duke.  When  must  he  die? 

Pkov.  As  I  do  think,  to-morrow. — 
I  have  provided  for  you;  stay  a  while, 
And  you  shall  be  conducted.  [To  Jdlikc 

Duke.  Kepent  you,  fiiir  one,  of  the  sin  you  carry? 

JnuET.  I  do ;  and  bear  the  shame  most  patiently. 

Duke.  I'll  teach  you  how  you   shall  arraign  your  con- 
science, 
And  try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  sound. 
Or  hollowly  put  on. 

Juliet.  I  '11  gladly  learn. 

Duke.  Love  you  the  man  that  wrong'd  you? 

JuiiBT.  Yes,  as  I  love  the  woman  that  wrong'd  him. 

Duke.  So  then,  it  seems,  your  most  offenceful  act 
Was  mutually  committed  ? 

Juliet.  Mutually. 

Duke.  Then  was  your  sin  of  heavier  kind  than  his. 

Juliet.  I  do  confess  it,  and  repent  it,  father. 

Duke.  T  is  meet  so,  daughter :  but  lest  you  do  repent^ 
As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  you  to  this  shame, — 
Which  sorrow  is  always  towards  ourselves,  not  heaven ; 
Showing,  we  would  not  spare  heaven,  as  we  love  it. 
But  as  we  stand  in  fear, — 

Juliet.  I  do  repent  me,  as  it  is  an  evil ; 
And  take  the  shame  with  joy. 
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Duke.                                  There  rest 
Your  partner,  as  I  hear,  must  die  to-morrow, 
And  I' am  going  with  instruction  to  him. — 
Ghrace  go  with  you !     Benedicite/ C^*^*'* 

Juliet.  Must  die  to-morrow  !     0,  injurious  Iqyc^ ,. 
That  respites  me*  a  life,  whose  very  comfort 
Is  still  a  dying  horror ! 

Pbov.  •^P'is  pity  of  him.  [Ejeeuni 

SCENE  'IV. — A  Room  in  Angelo'*  House.     . 
'^—  '  Enter  AsQELO.  .  ^ 

ANa.  When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and  pray 
To  several  subjects :  heaven  hath  my  empty  words  : 
Whilst  my  invention,  hearing  not  my  tongue. 
Anchors  on  Isabel :  Heaven  in  my  mouith. 
As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  name ; 
And  in  my  hesu-t,, the"  strong  and  swelling  evil 
Of  my  conception :  The  state  whereon  I  studied 
Is  like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read, 
Grown  fear'd  and  tedious ;  yea,  my  gravity. 
Wherein  (let' no.  man  hear  me)  I  take  pride. 
Could  I^  with  boot,  change  for  an  idle  plume, 
Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.     0  place  1     O  form ! 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit, 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser-souls 
To  thy  false  seeming !     Blood,  thou  art -Blood: 
Let 's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn, 
T  is  not  the  devil's  crest.        .;  .    , 

■  -  "  Enter  Servant. 

How  now,  who  's  there?     \ 

Serv.  One  Isabel,  a  sister, 

Desires  access  to  you; 

Ang.  Teach  her  the  way.     0  heavens!  [^^'<  Servant. 

Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart, 
Making  both  it  unable  for  itself, 
And  dispossessing  all  my  other  parts 
Of  necessary  fitness  ? 
So  play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swoons , 

VOL.  IV.  90 
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Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 
By  which  he  should  revive :  and  even  so 
The  general,  subject  to  a  well-wish*d  king, 
Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obsequious  fondness 
Crowd  to  his  presence,  where  their  untaught  love 
Must  needs  appear  offence. 

Enter  Isabella. 
How  now,  fair  maid  ? 

IsAB.  I  am  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

Ang.  That  you  might  know  it  would  much  better  please  me. 
Than  to  demand  what 't  is.     Your  brother  cannot  live. 

IsAB.  Even  so. — Heaven  keep  your  honour  I         [Egtiring. 

Ano.  Yet  may  he  live  a  while  ;  and^  it  may  be. 
As  long  as  you,  or  I :  yet  he  must  die. 

IsAB.  Under  your  sentence  ? 

Ang.  Yea. 

ISAa  When,  I  beseech  you  ?  that  in  his  reprieve, 
Longer,  or  shorter,  he  may  be  so  fitted. 
That  his  soul  sicken  not. 

Ang.  Ha  !  Fie,  these  filthy  vices  !     It  were  as  good 
To  pardon  him  that  hath  from  nature  stolen 
A  man  already  made,  as  to  remit 
Their  saucy  sweetness,  that  do  coin  heaven's  image 
In  stamps  that  are  forbid  :  *t  is  all  as  easy 
Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made. 
As  to  put  mettle  in  restrained  means. 
To  make  a  false  one. 

ISAB.  'T  is  set  down  so  in  heaven,  but  not  in  earth. 

Ang.  Say  you  so  ?  then  I  shall  pose  you  quickly. 
Which  had  you  rather.  That  the  most  just  law 
Now  took  your  brother's  life  ;  or,*  to  redeem  him, 
Give  up  your  body  to  such  sweet  uucleanness. 
As  she  that  he  hath  stain'd  ? 

IsAB.  Sir,  believe  this, 

I  had  rather  give  my  body  than  my  soul. 

Ang.  I  talk  not  of  your  soul :  Our  cOmpell*d  sins 
Stand  more  for  number  than  for  accompt. 

IsAB.  How  say  you  I 

Ang.  Nay,  1 11  not  warrant  that ;  for  I  can  speak 
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Against  the  thing  I  say.     Answer  to  this ; — 
I,  now  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law. 
Pronounce  a  sentence  on  your  brother's  life ; 
Might  there  not  be  a  charity  in  sin, 
To  save  this  brother's  life  1 

IsAB.  Please  you  to  do  % 

I  *11  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  soul, 
It  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  charity. 

Anq.  Pleas'd  you  to  do  *t,  at  peril  of  your  soul, 
Were  equal  poise  of  sin  and  charity. 

IsAB.  That  I  do  beg  his  life,  if  it  be  sin, 
Heaven,  let  me  bear  it !  you  granting  of  my  suit. 
If  that  be  sin,  I  *11  make  it  my  mom  prayer 
To  have  it  added  to  the  faults  of  mine^ 
And  nothing  of  your  answer. 

Ano.  Nay,  but  hear  me : 

Your  sense  pursues  not  mine :  either  you  are  ignorant, 
Or  seem  so,  craftily ;  and  that 's  not  good. 

ISAB.  Let  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing  good, 
But  graciously  to  know  I  am  no  better. 

Anq.  Thus  wisdom  wishes  to  appear  most  bright, 
When  it  doth  tax  itself:  as  these  black  masks 
Proclaim  an  cnshield  beauty  ten  times  louder 
Than  beauty  could,  displayed. — ^But  mark  me  ; 
To  be  received  plain,  I  *11  speak  more  gross : 
Your  brother  is  to  die. 

IsAB.  So. 

Ano.  And  his  offence  is  so,  as  it  appears. 
Accountant  to  the  law  upon  that  pain. 

IsAB.  True. 

Ano.  Admit  no  other  way  to  save  his  life, 
(As  I  subscribe  not  that,  nor  any  other, 
But  in  the  loss  of  question,)  that  you,  his  sister, 
Fuiding  yourself  desir*d  of  such  a  person. 
Whose  credit  with  the  judge,  or  own  great  place, 
Could  fetch  your  brother  from  the  manacles 
Of  the  all-binding  law ;  and  that  there  were 
No  earthly  mean  to  save  him,  but  that  either 
You  must  lay  down  the  treasures  of  your  body 
To  this  sup^s'd,  or  else  to  let  him  suffer ; 
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What  would  you  do  ? 

IsAB.  As  much  for  my  poor  brother  as  myself : 
That  is,  Were  I  under  the  terms  of  death, 
The  impression  of  keen  whips  I  'd  wear  as  rubies, 
And  strip  myself  to  death,  as  to  a  bed 
That  longing  had  been  sick  for,  ere  I  'd  yield 
My  body  up  to  shame. 

Ano.  Then  must  your  brother  die. 

IsAB.  And  't  were  the  cheaper  way : 
Better  it  were  a  brother  died  at  once. 
Than  that  a  sister,  by  redeeming  him. 
Should  die  for  ever. 

Ang.  Were  nt/t  you  then  as  cruel  as  the  sentence 
That  you  have  slander'd  so  ? 

IsAB.  Ignomy  in  ransom,  and  free  pardon, 
Are  of  two  houses :  lawful  mercy 
Is  nothing  kin  to  foul  redemption. 

Akg.  You  seem'd  of  late  to  make  the  law  a  tyrant ; 
And  rather  prov'd  the  sliding  of  your  brother 
A  merriment,  than  a  vice. 

ISAB.  O,  pardon  me,  my  lord  ;  it  oft  falls  out. 
To  have  what  we  would  have,  we  speak  not  what  we  mam 
I  something  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate. 
For  his  advantage  that  I  dearly  love. 

Ang.  We  are  all  frail. 

IsAB.        .  Else  let  my  brother  die, 

If  not  a  feodary,  but  only  he 
Owe,  and  succeed  thy  weakness. 

Ang.  Nay,  women  are  frail  too. 

IsAB.  Ay,  as  the  glasses  where 'they  view  themselves ; 
Which  are  as  easy  broke  as  they  make  forms. 
Women  1 — Help  heaven  !  men  their  creation  mar 
In  profiting  by  them.     Nay,  call  us  ten  times  frail ; 
For  we  are  soft  as  our  complexions  are. 
And  credulous  to  false  prints. 

Ang.  I  think  it  well : 

And  from  this  testimony  of  your  own  sex, 
(Since,  I  suppose,  we  are  made  to  be  no  stronger 
Than  faults  may  shake  our  frames,)  let  me  be  bold ; — 
I  do  an-est  your  words :  Be  that  you  are, 
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That  is,  a  woman  ;  if  you  be  more,  you  'ro  none ; 
If  you  be  one,  (as  you  are  well  express'd 
By  all  external  warrants,)  show  it  now, 
By  putting  on  the  destin'd  livery. 

IsAB.  I  have  no  tongue  but  one :  gentle  my  lord, 
Let  me  entreat  you  speak  the  former  language. 

Ang.  Plainly  conceive,  I  love  you. 

IsAB.  My  brother  did  love  Juliet ;  and  you  tell  me 
That  he  shall  die  for  it. 

Ang.  He  shall  not,  Isabel,  if  you  give  me  love. 

IsAB.  I  know,  your  virtue  hath  a  licence  in  % 
Which  seems  a  little  fouler  than  it  is. 
To  pluck  on  others. 

Ang.  Believe  me,  on  mine  honour, 

My  words  express  my  purpose. 

IsAB.  Ha  !  little  honour  to  be  much  believ'd. 
And  most  pernicious  purpose  ! — Seemi*  g,  seeming  ! — 
I  will  proclaim  thee,  Angelo  ;  look  for  't : 
Sign  me  a  present  pardon  for  my  brother, 
Or,  with  an  outstretch'd  throat,  I  '11  tell  the  world  aloud, 
What  man  thou  art. 

Ang.  Who  will  believe  thee,  Isabel  ? 

My  unsoil'd  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life, 
My  vouch  against  you,  and  my  place  i'  the  state, 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh. 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report. 
And  smell  of  calumny.     I  have  begun  ; 
And  now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  rein  : 
Fit  thy  consent  to  my  sharp  appetite ; 
Lay  by  all  nicety,  and  prolixious  blushes, 
That  banish  what  they  sue  for ;  redeem  thy  brother 
By  yielding  up  thy  body  to  my  will ; 
Or  else  he  must  not  only  die  the  death, 
But  thy  unkindness  shaU  his  death  draw  out 
To  lingering  .sufferance :  answer  me  to-morrow, 
Or,  by  the  affection  that  now  guides  me  most, 
I  '11  prove  a  tyrant  to  him  :  As  for  you. 
Say  what  you  can,  my  false  o'erweighs  your  true.  [Bjcit 

IsAB.  To  whom  should  I  complain  1     Did  I  tcU  this. 
Who  would  believe  mo  ?     0  perilous  mouths, 
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That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  self-same  tongue^ 

flither  of  condemnation  or  approof ! 

Bidding  the  law  make  court'sy  to  their  will ; 

Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  the  appetite, 

To  follow  as  it  draws  1     I  'U  to  my  brother : 

Though  lie  hath  fallen  by  prompture  of  the  blood, 

Yet  hath  he  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honour. 

That  had  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down 

On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  he  'd  yield  them  up. 

Before  his  sister  should  her  body  stoop 

To  such  abhorr'd  pollution. 

Then,  Isabel,  live  chaste,  and,  brother,  die : 

More  than  our  brother  is  our  chastity. 

1 11  tell  him  yet  of  Angelo's  request, 

And  fit  his  mind  to  death,  for  his  soul*s  rest.  [£r^ 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  L— ^  Room  in  the  FrUcm. 

Enter  Dukk,  Claudio,  and  Provost. 

DuKB.  So,  then,  you  hope  of  pardon  from  lord  Angelo  ? 
'      Claud.  The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine. 
But  only  hope : 
I  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepar'd  to  die. 

DuKB.  Be  absolute  for  death ;  either  death,  or  hfe. 
Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter.     Reason  thus  with  life : 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep :  a  breath  thou  art, 
(Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences,) 
That  dost  this  habitation,  where  thou  ke^^t. 
Hourly  afflict :  merely,  thou  art  oleath's  fool ;   ^^^.Uoa-^V    • 
For  him  thou  labour'st  by  thy  flight  to  shun, 
And  yet  runn'st  toward  him  still :  Thou  art  not  noble ; 
For  all  the  accommodations  that  thou  bear*st. 
Are  nurs*d  by  baseness :  Thou  art  by  no  means  valiant ; 
For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
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Of  a  poor  wonn :  Thy  best  of  rest  is  deep, 

And  that  thou  oft  provok'st ;  yet  grossly  fear*8t 

Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.     Thou  art  not  thyself; 

For  thou  ezist*st  on  many  a  thousand  grains 

That  issue  out  of  dust :  Happy  thou  art  not : 

For  what  thou  hast  not  still  thou  striv'st  to  get ; 

And  what  thou  hast,  forgett'st :  Thou  art  not  certain  ; 

For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects, 

After  the  moon  :  If  thou  art  rich,  thou  art  poor ; 

For,  like  an  ass  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 

Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 

And  death  unloads  thee :  Friend  hast  thou  none ; 

For  thine  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire, 

The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins, 

Bo  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum, 

For  ending  thee  no  sooner :  Thou  hast  nor  youth,  nor  ago ; 

But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner*s  sleep, 

Dreaming  on  both  :  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 

Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 

Of  palsied  eld ;  and  when  thou  art  old,  and  rich, 

Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  Hmb,  nor  beauty. 

To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.     What  *s  yet  in  this, 

That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?     Yet  in  this  life 

Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths :  yet  death  we  fear, 

That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

Claud.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

To  sue  to  live,  I  find  I  seek  to  die  ; 
And  seeking  death  find  life :  Let  it  come  on. 

EirUer  Isabella. 

IsAB.  What,  ho  !  Peace  here ;  grace  and  good  company ! 
Prov,  Who's  there?  come  in:  the  wish  deserves  a  wel- 
come. 

DcjKB.  Dear  sir,  ere  long  I  '11  visit  you  again. 

Claud.  Most  holy  *ir,  I  thank  you. 

IsAB.  My  business  is  a  word  or  two  with  Claudio. 

Prov.  And  very  welcome.    Look,  signior,  here 's  your  sister 

Duke.  Provost,  a  word  with  you. 

Phov.  As  many  as  you  please. 
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Pnsjs.  Biinjg  me  to  hear  them. speak,  where  I  may  bo  con- 
ceal'd.  -.  •    .  .  ^i^xeunt  DvKK  and  FroYOst 

Claud.  Now,  sister,  what's  the  comfort  1 

IsAB.  Why,  as  all  comforts  are;  most  good,  most  good  in- 
deed: '  ..... 
Lord  ADgelo,  having  affairs  to  heaven. 
Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador. 
Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  leiger: 
Therefore  your  best  appointment  make  with  speed ; 
To-morrow  you  set  on. 

Claud.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

IsAB.  None,  but  such  remedy  as,  to  save  a  head, 
To  cleave  a  heart  in  twain. 

Claud.  But  is  there  any  ? 

IsAB.  Yes,  brother,  you  may  live  ;  ,   ' 
There  is  a  devilish  mercy  in  the  judge,  " 

If  you  *11  implore  it,  that  will  free  your  life. 
But  fetter  you  till  death. 

Claud.  Perpetual  durance  ? 

ISAB.  Ay,  just,  perpetual  durance  ;  a  restraint 
Though  all  the  world's  vastidity  you  had. 
To  a  determined  scope.  *  :  - 

Claud.  But  in  what  nature  ? 

IsAB.  In  such  a  one  as  (you  consenting  to  't) 
Would  bark  your  honour  from  that  trunk  you  bear, 
And  leave  you  naked. 

Claud.  Let  me  know  the  point. 

IsAB.  0, 1  do  fear  thee,  Qaudio ;  and  I  quake, 
Lest  thou  a  feverous  life  shouldst  entertain, 
And  six  or  seven  winters  more  respcj^t 
Than  a  perpetual  honour.     Dar*st  thou  die  ? 
f  The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension ; 
1    And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon, 
\  In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

Claud.  Why  give  you  me  this  shame  ? 

Think  you  I  can  a  resolution  fetch 
From  flowery  tenderness  ?     If  I  must  die, 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride, 
And  hug  it  in  mine  arms. 
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IsAB.  There  spake  my  brother ;  there  my  father's  grave 
Did  utter  forth  a  voice  !     Yes,  thou  must  die : 
Thou  art  too  noble  to  conserve  a  life 
In  base  appliances.     This  outward-sainted  deputy, — 
Whose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i'  the  head,  and  follies  doth  emmew, 
As  falcon  doth  the  fowl, — ^is  yet  a  devil ; 
His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would  appear 
A  pond  as  deep  as  hell. 

Claud.  The  frenzy!  Angelo? 

IsAB.  0,  't  is  the  cunning  livery  of  hell. 
The  damned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover 
In  princely  guards  !     Dost  thou  think,  Claudio, 
If  I  would  yield  him  my  virginity. 
Thou  mightst  be  freed  ? 

Claud.  0,  heavens  !  it  cannot  be. 

IsAB.  Yes,  he  would  give  't  thee,  from  this  rank  offence, 
So  to  offend  him  still :  This  night 's  the  time 
That  I  should  do  what  I  abhor  to  name. 
Or  else  thou  diest  to-morrow. 

Claud.  Thou  shalt  not  do  \ 

ISAB.  0,  were  it  but  my  life, 
I  'd  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin. 

Claud.  Thanks,  dear  Isabel. 

IsAB.  Be  ready,  Claudio,  for  your  death  to-morrow. 

Claud.  Yes. — Has  h^  affections  in  him. 
That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  the  nose, 
When  he  would  force  it  ?     Sure  it  is  no  sin ; 
Or  of  the  deadly  seven  it  is  the  least. 

IsAR  Which  is  the  least  ? 

Claud.  If  it  were  damnable,  he,  being  so  wise, 
Why  would  he  for  the  momentary  trick 
Be  perdurably  fin'd  ? — O  Isabel ! 

IsAB.  What  says  my  brother  ? 

Claud.  Death  is  a  fearful  thing 

IsAB.  And  shamed  life  a  hateful. 

Claud.  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
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'  A  kneaded  clod;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice ; 
To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 
^  And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling  ! — *t  is  too  horrible ! 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 
That  age,  ach,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

IsAR  Alas  !  alas ! 

Claud.  Sweet  sister,  let  mo  live: 

What  sin  you  do  to  save  a  brother's  life, 
Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  far, 
That  it  becomes  a  virtue. 

IsAa  0,  you  beast ! 

0,  faithless  coward  I  0,  dishonest  wretch! 
Wilt  thou  be  made  a  man  out  of  my  vice  ? 
Is  't  not  a  kind  of  incest,  to  take  life 
From  thine  own  sister*s  shame  1     What  should  I  think  ? 
Heaven  shjeld^  my  mother  playVijuy  father  fair ! 
For  such  a  ww;ped8lip  of  wilderness" 
Ne'er  issued  fromlSis  bloodT   Tak^^y  defiance; 
Die  ;  perish  !  might  but  my  bending  down 
Reprieve  thee  from  thy  fate,  it  should  proceed  : 
1 11  pray  a  thousand  prayers  for  thy  death, 
No  word  to  save  thea 

Claud.  Nay,  hear  me,  Isabel. 

IsAB.  0,  fie,  fie,  fie  I 

Thy  sin  's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade : 
Mercy  to  thee  would  prove  itself  a  bawd : 
*T  is  best  that  thou  diest  quickly.  [Ooing, 


Claud. 


0  hear  me,  Isabella. 


Re-enter  Duke. 


Duke.  Vouchsafe  a  word,  young  sister,  but  one  word. 

ISAa  What  is  your  will  ? 

DuKB.  Might  you  dispense  with  your  leisure,  I  ^.Ovlld  by 
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and  by  have  some  si>eech  with  you :  the  satisfactioa  1  would 
require  is  likewise  your  own  benefit. 

IsAB.  I  have  do  superfluous  leisure;  my  stay  must  be 
stolen  out  of  other  aflfairs  ;  but  I  will  attend  you  a  while. 

DuKB.  [To  Claudio,  cuide,]  Son,  I  have  overheard  what 
hath  passed  between  you  and  your  sister.  Angelo  had  never 
the  x^urpose  to  corrupt  her ;  only  he  hath  made  an  assay  of 
her  virtue,  to  practise  his  judgment  with  the  disposition  of 
natures  ;  she,  having  the  truth  of  honour  in  her,  hath  made 
him  that  gracious  denial  which  he  is  most  glad  to  receive : 
I  am  confessor  to  Angelo,  and  I  know  this  to  be  true ;  there- 
fore prepare  yourself  to  death :  Do  not  satisfy  your  resolu- 
tion with  hopes  that  are  fallible:  to-morrow  you  must  die; 
go  to  your  knees,  and  make  ready. 

Claud.  Let  me  ask  my  sister  pardon.  I  am  so  out  of  love 
with  life,  that  I  wiU  sue  to  be  rid  of  it. 

Duke.  Hold  you  there :  farewell  [Exit  Claudio. 

Re-enter  Provost. 

"Provost,  a  word  with  you. 

Prov.  What 's  your  will,  father  ? 

Duke.  That  now  you  are  come  you  will  be  gone :  Leave 
me  a  while  with  the  maid ;  my  mind  promises  with  my  habit 
no  loss  shall  touch  her  by  my  company. 

Phot.  In  good  time.  [Font  Provost 

Duke.  The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair  hath  made  you 
good :  the  goodness  that  is  cheap  in  beauty  makes  beauty 
brief  in  goodness ;  but  grace,  being  the  soul  of  your  com- 
plexion, should  keep  the  body  of  it  ever  fair.  The  assault 
that  Angelo  hath  made  to  you,  fortune  hath  conveyed  to  my 
imderatanding ;  and,  but  that  frailty  hath  examples  for  his 
falling,  I  should  wonder  at  Angelo.  How  will  you  do  to  con- 
tent this  substitute,  and  to  save  your  brother  ? 

IsAB.  I  am  now  going  to  resolve  him :  I  had  rather  my 
brother  die  by  the  law,  than  my  son  should  be  unlawfully 
bom.  But  0,  how  much  is  the  good  duke  deceived  in  Angelo  ! 
If  ever  he  return,  and  I  can  speak  to  him,  I  will  open  my 
lips  in  vain,  or  discover  his  government. 

Duke.  That  shall  not  be  much  amiss :  Yet,  as  the  matter 
iK)w  stands,  he  will  avoid  your  accusation ;  he  made  tiial  of 
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you  only. — ^Therefore,  fafiten ;  ybup  ear  on  my  advisings;  to 
the  love  I  have  in  doing  good.  -  A  remedy,  presents  itself.  I 
do  make  myself  believe  that  you  may  most  uprighteously  do  a 
poor  wronged  lady  a  merited  >  benefit ;  redeem  your  l^'oth^ 
from  the  angry  law  ;■  do  no  stain  to  your  own  gracious  per- 
son; and  much  please  the  absent  duke,  if,  perad venture,  he 
shall  ever  return  to  have-  a  Rearing  of  this  business. 

IsAa  Let  me  hear  yoii  speak  further ;  I  have  spirit  to  do 
anything  that  appears  not  foul  in  the  trpth  of  my  spirit. 

DuK^  Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearful.  Have 
you  not  heard  speak  of  Mariana,  the  sister  of  Frederick,  the 
great  soldier,  who  miscarried  at  sea  1  ... 

IsAB.  I  have  heard  of  the  lady,  and  good  words  went  with 
her  name. 

'  DuKB.  She  should  this  Angelo  have  married ;  was  afi&anced 
to  her  by  oath,  and  the  nuptial  appointed :  between  which 
time  of  the  contract  and  limit  of  the  solenmity,  her  brother 
Frederick  was  wracked  at  sea,  having  in  that  perished  vessel 
the  dowry  of  his  sister.  But  mark,  how  heavily  this  befel  to 
the  poor  gentlewoman  :  there  she  lost  a  noble  and  renowned 
brother,  in  his  love  toward  her  ever  most  kind  and  natural ; 
with  him  the  portion  and  sinew  of  her  fortune,  her  marriage- 
dowry  ;  with  both  her  combinate  husband,  this  well-seeming 
Angelo. 

IsAB.  Can  this  be  so  ?     Did  Angelo  so  leave  her  1 

Duke.  Left  h^t  in  her  tears,  and  dried  not  one  of  them  with 
his  comfort ;  swallowed  his  vows  whole,  pretending,  in  her, 
discoveries  of  dishonour ;  in  few,  bestowed  her  on  her  own 
lamentation,  which  she  yet  wf^rs  for  his  sake ;  and  he,  a 
marble  to  her  tears,  is  washed  with  them,  but  relents  not 

IsAB.  What  a  merit  were  it  in  death,  to  take  this  poor 
maid  from  the  world !  What  corruption  in  this  life,  that  it 
will  let  this  man  live ! — But  how  out  of  this  can  she  avail  1 

Duke.  It  is  a  rupture  that  you  may  easily  heal ;  and  the 
cure  of  it  not  only  saves  your  brother,  but  keeps  you  from 
dishonour  in  doing  it. 

IsAB.  Show  me  how,  good  father. 

Duke.  This  fore-named  maid  hath  yet  in  her  the  continu- 
ance of  her  first  affection ;  his  unjust  unkindness,  that  in  all 
reason  should  have  quenched  her  love,  hath,  like  an  impedi- 
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ment  in  the  current,  made  it  more  violent  and  unruly.  Go 
you  to  Angelo ;  answer  his  requiring  with  a  plausible  obedi- 
ence ;  agree  with  his  demands  to  the  point :  only  refer  your 
self  to  this  advantage, — first,  that  your  stay  with  him  may 
not  be. long;  that  the  time  may  have  all  shadow  and  silence 
in  it ;  and  the  place  answer  to  convenience :  this  being 
granted  in  course,  now  follows  all.  We  shall  advise  this 
wronged  maid  to  stead  up  your  appointment,  go  in  your 
place ;  if  the  encoimter  acknowledge  itself  hereafter,  it  may 
compel  him  to  her  recompense :  and  here,  by  this,  is  your 
brother  saved,  your  honour  untainted,  the  poor  Mariana 
advantaged,  and  the  corrupt  deputy  scaled.  The  maid  will  I 
frame,  and  make  fit  for  his  attempt.  If  you  think  well  to 
carry  this  as  you  may,  the  doubleness  of  the  benefit  defends 
the  deceit  from  reproof.     What  think  you  of  it  ? 

IsAB.  The  image  of  it  gives  me  content  already ;  and,  I 
tiTist,  it  will  grow  to  a  most  prosperous  perfection. 

Duke.  It  lies  much  in  your  holding  up :  Haste  you 
speedily  to  Angelo ;  if  for  this  night  he  entreat  you  to  his 
bed,  give  him  promise  of  satisfaction.  I  will  presently  to 
St.  Luke's  ;  there,  at  the  moated  grange,  resides  this  dejected 
Mariana :  At  that  place  calhtrpou  me ;  and  despatch  with 
Angelo,  that  it  may  be  quickly. 

IsAB.  I  thank  you  for  this  comfort :  Fare  you  well,  good 
father.  [Ba^eurU  severally, 

SCENE  11.— The  Street  before  the  Pi-ison. 

Enter  Duke,  as  a  Friar  ;  to  him  Elbow,  Clown,  and  Officers. 

Elb.  Nay,  if  there  be  no  remedy  for  it,  but  that  you  will 
needs  buy  and  sell  men  and  women  like  beasts,  we  shall  have 
all  the  world  drink  brown  and  white  bastard. 

Duke.  O,  heav^is  !  what  stuff  is  here  ? 

Clo.  *T  was  never  merry  world,  since,  of  two  usuries,  the 
merriest  was  put  down,  and  the  worser  allowed  by  order  of 
law  a  furred  gown  to  keep  him  warm  ;  and  furred  with  fox 
and  lambskins  too,  to  signify,  that  craft,  being  richer  than 
innocency,  stands  for  the  facing. 

Elb.  Come  your  way,  sir : — Bless  you,  good  father  friar. 
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DuKK.  And  you,  good  brotber  fetthcr :  What  offence  hath 
this  man  made  you,  sir  1 

Elb.  Marry,  sir,  he  hath  offended  the  law ;  and,  sir,  we 
take  him  to  be  a  tJiief  too,  sir ;  for  we  have  found  upon  him, 
sir,  a  strange  pick-lock,  which  we  have  sent  to  the  deputy. 

Duke.  Fie,  sirrah ;  a  bawd,  a  wicked  bawd ! 
The  evil  that  thou  causest  to  be  done. 
That  is  thy  means  to  live :  Do  thou  but  think 
What 't  is  to  cram  a  maw,  or  clothe  a  back, 
From  such  a  filthy  vice:  say  to  thyself, — 
From  their  abominable  and  beastly  touches 
I  drink,  I  eat,  array  myself,  and  live. 
Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life, 
So  stinkingly  depending  ?  Go,  mend ;  go,  mend. 

Clo.  Indeed,  it  does  stink  in  some  sort,  sir;  but  yet,  sir, 
I  would  prove — 

Duke.  Nay,  if  the  devil  have  given  thee  proofe  for  sin, 
Thou  wilt  prove  his.     Take  him  to  prison,  offioer. 
Correction  and  instruction  must  hoih  work, 
Ere  this  rude  beast  will  profit. 

Elb.  He  must  before  the  deputy,  sir ;  he  has  given  him 
warning :  .the  deputy  cannot  abide  a  whoremaster:  if  he  be 
a  whoremonger,  and  comes  before  him,  he  were  as  good  go  a 
mile  on  his  errand. 

DuKB.  That  we  were  all,  as  some  would  seem  to  be. 
From  oiu:  faults,  as  faults  from  seeming,  free  I 

Enter  Lucio. 

Elb,  His  neck  will  come  to  your  waist,  a  cord,  sir. 

Clo.  I  spy  comfort ;  I  cry,  bail :  Here 's  a  gentleman,  and 
a  friend  of  mine. 

Lucio.  How  now,  noble  Pompey  ?  What,  at  the  wheels  of 
Ca)sar  ?  Art  thou  led  in  triumph  ?  What,  is  there  none  of 
Pygmalion's  images,  newly  made  woman,  to  be  had  now,  for 
putting  the  hand  in  the  pocket  and  extracting  it  clutched? 
What  reply  ?  Ha  ?  What  sayest  thou  to  this  tune,  matter, 
and  method  ?  Is  't  not  drowned  i*  the  last  nun  f  Ha  1 
What  sayest  thou,  trot?  Is  the  world  as  it  was,  man? 
Which  is  the  way  ?  Is  it  sad,  and  few  words  I  Or  bow  f 
The  trick  of  it! 
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BuKE.  Still  thus,  and  thus !  still  worse ! 

LuCTO.  How  doth  my  dear  morsel,  thy  mistress  ?  Procures 
she  still?     Ha? 

Clo.  Troth,  sir,  she  hath  eaten  up  all  her  beef,  and  she 
is  herself  in  the  tub. 

LuGio.  Why,  't  is  good;  it  is  the  right  of  it:  it  must  be 
so:  Ever  your  fresh  whore,  and  powdered  bawd:  An  un- 
shunned  consequence:  it  must  be  so:  Art  going  to  prison, 
Pompey  ? 

Clo.  Yes,  feith,  sir. 

Lucio.  Why,  't  is  not  amiss,  Pompey :  Farewell ;  Go  j  say, 
1  sent  thee  thither.     For  debt^  Pompey  ?     Or  how  ? 

Elb.  For  being  a  bawd,  for  being  a  bawd. 

Luc?io.  Well,  then  imprison  him :  If  imprisonment  be  the 
due  of  a  bawd,  why,  *t  is  his  right :  Bawd  is  he,  doubtless, 
and  of  antiquity  too :  bawd'hom.  Farewell,  good  Pompey : 
Commend  me  to  the  prison,  Pompey :  You  will  turn  good 
husband  now,  Pompey;  you  will  keep  the  house. 

Clo.  I  hope,  sir,  your  good  worship  will  be  my  bail 

Lucio.  No,  indeed,  will  I  not,  Pompey ;  it  is  not  the  wear. 
I  will  pray,  Pompey,  to  increase  your  bondage:  if  you  take 
it  not  patiently,  why,  your  mettle  is  the  more:  Adieu,  trusty 
Pompey. — Bless  you,  friar. 

Duke.  And  you. 

Lucio.  Does  Bridget  paint  still,  Pompey  ?  Ha  ? 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  sir  ;  come. 

Clo.  You  will  not  bail  me  then,  sir  ? 

Lucio.  Then,  Pompey, — uor  now. — What  news  abroad, 
friar?     What  news? 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  sir ;  come. 

Lucid.  Gro, — to  kennel  Pompey,  go : 

[JSxeimt  ikiBOW,  down,  and  Of&cers. 
What  news,  Mar,  of  the  duke  ? 

Duke.  I  know  none :   Can  you  tell  me  of  any  ? 

Lucio.  Some  say  he  is  with  the  emperor  of  Russia;  other 
some,  he  is  in  Borne  :  But  where  is  he,  think  you  ? 

DuKK  I  know  not  where :  But  wheresoever,  I  wish  him 
weL. 

Lucio.  It  was  a  mad  fantastical  trick  of  him,  to  steal  from 
the  state,  and  usurp  the  beggary  he  was  never  bom  to.    Lord 
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Angclo  dukes  it  well  in  his  absence;  he  puts  transgression 
to*t  •  . 

Duke.  He  does  well  in  't. 

Lucio.  A  little  more  lenity  to  lechery  would  do  no  harm 
ill  him;  something  too  crabbed  that  way,  friar. 

Duke.  It  is  too  general  a  vice,  and  severity  must  cure  it. 

LudO.  Yes,  in  good  sooth,  the  vice  is  of  a  great  kindred ; 
it  is  well  allied:  but  it  is  impossible  to  extirp  it  quite,  friar, 
till  eating  and  drinking  be  put  down.  They  say,  this  An- 
gclo was  not  made  by  man  and  woman,  after  this  downright 
way  of  creation :  Is  it  true,  think  you  ? 

Duke.  How  should  he  be  made  then  ? 

Iiucio.  Some  report,  a  sea-maid  spawned  him: — Some, 
that  he  was  begot  between  two  stock-fishes: — But  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  when  he  makes  water,  his  urine  is  congealed  ice; 
that  I  know  to  be  true :  and  he  is  a  motion  generative,  that 's 
infaUible. 

Duke.  You  are  pleasant,  sir ;  and  speak  apace. 

Lucio.  Why,  what  a  ruthless  thing  is  this  in  him,  for  the 
rebellion  of  a  codpiece  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  inau .' 
Would  the  duke,  that  is  absent,  have  done  this  ?  Ere  he 
would  have  hanged  a  man  for  the  getting  a  hundred  bastards, 
he  would  have  paid  for  the  nursing  a  thousand :  He  had 
some  feeling  of  the  sport ;  he  knew  the  service,  and  that 
instructed  him  to  mercy. 

Duke.  I  never  heard  the  absent  duke  much  detected  for 
women ;  he  was  not  incUned  that  way. 

Lucio.  O,  sir,  you  are  deceived. 

Duke.  'T  is  not  possible. 

Lucio.  Who  ?  not  the  duke  ?  yes,  your  beggar  of  fifty; — 
and  his  use  was,  to  put  a  ducat  in  her  cladc-dish :  the  duke 
had  crotchets  in  him :  He  would  be  drunk,  too ;  that  let  mo 
inform  you. 

DuKK  You  do  him  wrong,  surely. 

Lucio.  Sir,  I  was  an  inward  of  his:  A  shy  fellow  was  the 
duke :  and,  I  believe,  I  know  the  cause  of  his  withdrawing. 

Duke.  What,  I  prithee,  might  bo  the  cause  ? 

Lucio.  No, — pardon ; — 't  is  a  secret  must  be  locked  within 
the  teeth  and  the  hps :  but  this  I  can  let  you  understand, — 
the  greater  file  of  the  subject  held  the  duke  to  be  wise. 
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DuKi.  Wise  ?  why,  no  question  but  he  was. 

liUdO.  A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unweighing  fellow. 

DuKB.  Either  this  is  envy  ini  you,  folly,  or  mistaking ;  the 
very  stream  of  his  life,  and  the  business  he  hath  helmed, 
must,  upon  a  warranted  need,  give  him  a  better  proclamation. 
Let  him  be  but  testimonied  in  his  own  bringings  forth,  and 
he  shall  appear  to  the  envious,  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a 
soldier  :  Therefore,  you  speak. unskilfully;  or,  if  your  know- 
ledge be  more,  it  is  much  darkened  in  your  malice. 

Lucio.  Sir,  I  know  him,  and  I  love  him. 

DuKB.  Love  talks  with  better  knowledge,  and  knowledge 
with  dearer  love. 

Lucio.  Qome,  sir,  r know  what  I  know.  * 

Duke.  I  can  nardly  believe  tnni^  since  you  know  not  what 
you  speak.  But,  if  ever  the  duke  return;  (as  our  prayers 
.  are  he  may,)  let  me  desire  you  to  make  your  answer  before 
him :  If  it  be  honest  you  have  spoke,  you  have  courage  to 
maintain  it:  I  am  boimd  to  call  upon  you;  a^d,  I  pray  you, 
your  name. 

LudO.  Sir,^y  name  is  Lucio;  well  known  to  the  duka 

Duke.  He  shall  know  you  better,  sir,  if  I  may  live  to  re- 
port you. 

Lucio.  I  fear  you  not. 

Duke.  0,  you  hope  the  duke  will  return  no  more ;  or  you 
imagine  me  too  unhurtful  an  opposite.  But,  indeed,  I  can 
do  you  little  harm :  you  '11  forswear  this  again. 

LudO.  1 11  be  hanged  first :  thou  art  deceived  in  me,  friar. 
But  no  more  of  this:  Canst  thou  tell  if  Claudio  die  to- 
morrow, or  no? 

DuKB.  Why  should  he  die,  sir  ? 

Lucio.  Why  1  for  filling  a  bottle  with  a  tun-dish.  I  would 
the  duke,  we  talk  of,  were  returned  again :  this  ungenitured 
agent  will  unpeople  the  province  with  continoncy ;  sparrows 
must  not  build  in  his  house-eaves,  because  they  are  leche- 
rous. The  duke  yet  would  have  dark  deeda  darkly  answered ; 
he  would  never  bring  them  to  light :  would  he  were  returned. 
Marry,  this  Claudio  is  condemned  for  imtrussing.  Farewell, 
good  friar ;  I  prithee,  pray  for  me.  The  duke,  I  say  to  thee 
again,  would  eat  mutton  on  Fiidays.  He  *s  now  past  it ; 
yet.  and  I  say  to  thee,  he  would  mouth  with  a  beggar,  though 
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she  smelt  bi'owu  bread  aad  garlic:    say,  tliat    I  said  so. 

Farewell.  \ExiL 

DoKE.  No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality 

Can  censure  'scape;  back-wounding  calumny 

The  whitest  virtue  strikes:!  What  king  so  sUong; 
I  Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue ! 
^  But  who  comes  here  ? 

EkUer  EsoALUS,  Provost,  Bawd,  owe?  Officers. 

EscAL.  Go,  away  with  her  to  prison. 

Bawd.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me ;  your  honour  \&  ac- 
counted a  merciful  man:  good  my  lord. 

EscAL.  Double  and  treble  admonition,  and  still  forfeit  in 
the  same  kind  ?  This  would  make  mercy  swear,  and  play  the 
tyrant. 

Pbov.  a  bawd  of  eleven  years'  continuance,  may  it  please 
your  honour. 

Bawd.  My  lord,  this  is  one  Lucio's  information  against 
me:  mistress  Kate  Keepdown  was  with  child  by  him  in  the 
duke's  time ;  he  promised  her  marriage ;  his  child  is  a  year 
and  a  quarter  old,  come  Philip  and  Jacob :  I  have  kept  it 
myself ;  and  see  how  he  goes  about  to  abuse  me. 

EscAL.  That  fellow  is  a  fellow  of  much  licence : — ^let  him 
be  called  before  us. — ^Away  with  her  to  prison:  Go  to;  no 
more  words.  {Exewnt  Bawd  wnd  Officers.]  Provost,  my 
brother  Angelo  will  not  be  altered,  Claudio  must  die  to-mor- 
row :  let  him  be  furnished  with  divines,  and  have  all  charit- 
able preparation:  if  my  brother  wrought  by  my  pity,  it 
should  not  be  so  with  him. 

Pbov.  So  please  you,  this  friar  hath  been  with  him,  and 
advised  him  for  the  entertainment  of  death. 

EsoAL.  Good  even,  good  father. 

Duke.  Bliss  and  goodness  on  you  \ 

EscAL.  Of  whence  are  you  \ 

Duke.  Not  of  this  country,  though  my  chance  is  now 
To  use  it  for  my  time :  I  am  a  brother 
Of  gracious  order,  late  come  from  the  see, 
In  special  business  from  his  holiness. 

EscAL.  What  news  abroad  i'  the  world  % 
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DuKB.  None,  but  that  there  is  so  great  a  fever  on  good- 
ness, that  the  dissolution  of  it  must  core  it :  novelty  is  only 
in  request ;  and  it  is  as  dangerous  to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of 
course,  as  it  is  virtuous  to  be  constant  in  any  undei-taking. 
There  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to  make  societies  secure ; 
but  security  enough  to  make  fellowships  accursed:  much 
upon  this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  This  news 
is  old  enough,  yet  it  is  every  day's  news.  I  pray  you,  sir,  of 
what  disposition  was  the  duke  1 

EscAL.  One,  that,  above  all  other  strifes,  contended  espe- 
cially to  know  himself. 

Duke.  What  pleasure  was  he  given  to  ? 
Ebcal.  Bather  rejoicing  to  see  another  merry,  than  merry 
at  anything  which  professed  to  make  him  rejoice :  a  gentle- 
man of  all  temperance.  But  leave  we  him  to  his  events, 
with  a  prayer  they  may  prove  prosperous;  and  let  mo  desire 
to  know  how  you  find  Claudio  prepared.  I  am  made  to  un- 
derstand that  you  have  lent  him  visitation. 

DxTKE.  He  professes  to  have  received  no  sinister  measure 
from  his  judge,  but  most  willingly  humbles  himself  to  the 
determination  of  justice  :  yet  had  he  framed  to  himself,  by 
the  instruction  of  his  frailty,  many  deceiving  promises  of 
life ;  which  I,  by  my  good  leisure,  have  discredited  to  him, 
and  now  is  he  resolved  to  die. 

EscAL.  Tou  have  paid  the  heavens  your  function,  and  the 
prisoner  the  very  debt  of  your  calling.  I  have  laboured  for 
the  poor  gentleman,  to  the  extremest  shore  of  my  modesty ; 
but  my  brother  justice  have  I  found  so  severe,  that  he  hath 
forced  me  to  tell  him,  he  is  indeed — justice. 

DuKB.  If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of  his  pro- 
ceeding, it  shall  become  him  well :  wherein  if  he  chance  to 
fail  he  hath  sentenced  himself. 

Ebcal.  I  am  going  to  visit  the  prisoner:   Fare  you  well 
Duke.  Peace  be  with  you  !   [JSaemU  Escalus  and  Provost 
He  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe ; 
Pattern  in  himself,  to  know, 
Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go ; 
More  nor  less  to  others  paying. 
Than  by  self  offences  weighing. 
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Shame  to  him,  whose  cruel  striking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own.  liking! 
Twice  treble  shairie  on .  Angelo, 
To  weed  my  vice,  and  let  his  grow ! 
O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide, 
;    Though  angel  on  the  outward  side ! 
How  may  likeness,  made  in  crimes, 
Making  practice  on  the  times, 
To  draw  with  idle  spiders'  strings 
Most  ponderous  and  substantial  things: 
Craft  against  vice  I  must  apply : 
With  Angelo  to-night  shall  lie 
His  old  betrothed,  but  despised ; 
So  disguise  shall,  by  the  disguised. 
Pay  with  falsehood  false  exacting, 
And  perform  an  old  contracting.  Esnt 


■~i 


ACT  IV. 

H^ENE  L — A  Room  in  Mai-iana'a  House. 

Mariana  discovered  sitting;  a  Boy  singing, 
SONG. 


/  Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away, 

I  That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn ; 

I  And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom; 
But  my  kisses  bring  again, 

bring  again, 
Seals  of  love,  butseal'd  in  vain.    .  - 

'»:  sealed  in  vain. 
Mari.  Break  off  thy  song,  and  haste  theo  quick  away; 
Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice 
Hath  often  still'd  my  brawling  discontent. —  [Ejnt  Boy. 
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Enter  Dukb. 

I  ciy  yoa  mercy,  sir ;  and  well  could  wish 

You  had  not  found  me  here  so  musical: 

Ijet  me  excuse  me,  and  believe  me  so, — 

My  mirth  it  much  displeas'd,  but  pleas'd  my  woe. 

Duke.  *T  is  good;   though  music  oft  hath  such  a  chaim, 
To  make  bad  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm. 
I  pray  you,  tell  me,  hath  anybody  inquired  for  me  here  to- 
day ?  much  upon  this  time  have  I  promised  here  to  meet. 

Mari.  You  have  not  been  inquired  after:  I  have  sat  here 
all  day. 

ErUer  Isabella. 

Duke.  I  do  constantly  believe  you: — ^The  time  is  oome^ 
even  now.  I  shall  crave  your  forbearance  a  little;  may  be, 
I  will  call  upon  you  anon,  for  some  advantage  to  yourself. 

Makl  I  am  always  bound  to  you.  \ExiL 

Duke.  Very  well  met,  and  welcome. 
What  is  the  news  from  this  good  deputy  ? 

laAB.  He  hath  a  garden  circummur*d  with  brick, 
Whose  western  side  is  with  a  vineyard  back'd ; 
And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planched  gate, 
That  makes  his  opening  With  this  bigger  key : 
This  other  doth  command  a  little  door,  * 

Which  from  the  vineyard  to  the  garden  leads; 
There  have  I  made  my  promise  upon  the  heavy 
Middle  of  the  night  to  call  upon  him. 

Duke.  But  shall  you  on  your  knowledge  find  this  way  ? 

IsAB.  I  have  ta*en  a  due  and  wary  note  upon  't; 
With  whispering  and  most  guilty  diligence. 
In  action  all  of  precept,  he  did  show  me 
The  way  twice  o'er. 

DuKK  Are  there  no  other  tokens 

Between  you  'greed,  concennng  her  observance  1 

IsAB.  No,  none,  but  only  a  repair  i'  the  dark ; 
And  that  I  have  possessed  him,  my  most  stay 
Can  be  but  brief:  for  I  have  made  him  know, 
I  have  a  servant  comes  with  me  along. 
That  stays  upon  me;  whose  persuasion  Ir, 
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I  come  about  my  brother. 

Duke.  'T  is  well  borne  up. 

I  have  not  yet  made  known  to  Mariana 
A  word  of  this : — ^What,  ho !  within !  come  forth  I 

Re-enter  Mabiana. 

I  pray  you  be  acquainted  with  this  maid ; 
She  comes  to  do  you  good. 

ISAB.  I  do  desire  the  like. 

Duke.  Do  you  persuade  yourself,  that  I  respect  you  ? 

Mari.  Good  friar,  I  know  you  do ;  and  have  found  it. 

Duke.  Take  then  this  your  companion  by  the  hand. 
Who  hath  a  story  ready  for  your  ear: 
I  shall  attend  your  leisure ;  but  make  haste ; 
The  vaporous  night  approaches. 

Mari.  Will  *t  please  you  walk  aside  ? 

[Ea^eunt  Majiiana  and  Isabella. 

Duke.  O  place  and  greatness,  millions  of  false  eyes 
Are  stuck  upon  thee  !  volumes  of  report 
Eun  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  quests 
Upon  thy  doings  I  thousand  escapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dream. 
And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies  ! — ^Welcome!  How  agreed! 

Be-enter  Mariana  and  Isabella. 

IsAB.  She  '11  take  the  enterprise  upon  her,  father, 
If  you  advise  it. 

Duke.  It  is  not  my  consent. 

But  my  entreaty  too. 

IsAB.  Little  have  you  to  say. 

When  you  depart  from  him,  but,  soft  and  low, 
«  Eemember  now  my  brother." 

Mari.  Fear  me  not. 

Duke.  Nor,  gentle  daughter,  fear  you  not  at  all ; 
He  is  your  husband  on  a  pre-contract; 
To  bring  you  thus  together,  't  is  no  sin ; 
Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  title  to  him 
Doth  flourish  the  deceit.     Come  let  us  go: 
Our  cotn  's  to  reap,  for  yet  oiu*  tithe 's  to  sow.  [EjxurU, 
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SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  the  Friwn. 

Enter  Provost  and  Clown. 

Pbov.  Come  hither,  sirrah:  Can  you  cut  off  a  man*8 
head? 

Clo.  If  the  man  be  a  bachelor,  sir,  I  can:  but  if  he  be  a 
married  man,  he  is  his  wife*s  head,  and  I  can  never  cut  off  a 
woman's  head. 

Pbov.  Come,  sir,  leave  mc  your  snatches,  and  yield  me  a 
direct  answer.  To-morrow  morning  are  to  die  Claudio  and 
Bamardine:  Here  is  in  our  prison  a  common  executioner, 
who  in  his  office  lacks  a  helper:  if  you  will  take  it  on  you 
to  assist  him,  it  shall  redeem  you  from  your  gyves ;  if  not, 
you  shall  have  your  fiill  time  of  .imprisonment,  and  your  de- 
liverance with  an  unpitied  whipping;  for  you  have  been  a 
notorious  bawd. 

Clo.  Sir,  I  have  l>een  an  unlawful  bawd,  time  out  of  mind ; 
but  yet  I  will  be  content  to  be  a  lawful  hangman.  I  would 
be  glad  to  receive  some  instruction  from  my  fellow  partner. 

Pbov.  What  ho,  Abhorson  I  Where 's  Abhorson,  there  ? 

Ervter  Abhobson. 

Abhob.  Do  you  call,  sir  ? 

Pbov.  Sirrah,  here 's  a  fellow  will  help  you  to-morrow  in 
your  execution :  If  you  think  it  meet,  compound  with  him 
by  the  year,  and  let  him  abide  here  with  you ;  if  not,  use 
him  for  the  present,  and  dismiss  him :  He  cannot  plead  his 
estimation  with  you;  he  hath  been  a  bawd. 

Abhob.  A  bawd,  sir  ?  Fie  upon  him,  he  will  discredit  our 
mystery. 

Pbov.  Go  to,  sir;  you  weigh  equally;  a  feather  will  turn 
the  scale.  [Exit, 

Cix).  Pray,  sir,  by  your  good  favour,  (for,  surely,  sir,  a  good 
favour  you  have,  but  that  you  have  a  hanging  look,)  do  you 
call,  sir,  your  occupation  a  mystery  ? 

Abhob.  Ay,  sir ;  a  mystery. 

Cix).  Painting,  sir,  I  have  heard  say,  is  a  mystery ;  and 
yoiur  whores,  sir,  being  members  of  my  occupation,  using 
painting,  do  prove  my  occupation  a  mystery:   but  what 
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mystery  there  should  be  in  hanging,  if  I  should  be  hanged,  I 
cannot  imagine. 

Abhor.  Sir,  it  is  a  mystery. 
/         Clo.  Proof?     . 

j*  Abhor.  Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief 

Clo.  If  it  be  too  little  for  your  thief,  your  true  man 
thinks  it  big  enough;  if  it  be  too  big  for  your  thief,  your 
thief  thinks  it  little  enough:  so-  every  true  man's  apparel 
fits  your  thief. 

Re-enter  Provost. 

Prov.  Are  you.  agreed  ? 

Clo.  Sir,  I  will  serve  him ;  for  I  do  find  your  hangman  is 
a  more  penitent  trade  than  your  bawd ;  he  doth  oftener  ask 
forgiven^. 

Prov.  You,  sirrah,  provide  your  block  and  your  axe,  to- 
morrow four  o'clock. 

Abhor.  Come  on,  bawd;  I  will  iustmct  thee  in  my  trade; 
follow.  

Clo.  I  do  desire  to  learn,  sir;  and,  I  hope,  if  you  have 
occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn,  you  shall  find  me  yare; 
for,  truly,  sir,  for  your  kindness  I  owe  you  a  good  turn. 

Prov.  Call  hither  Barnardine  and  Claudio : 

[Exeunt  Clown  and  Abhorson. 
Th'  one  has  my  pity;  not  a  jot  the  other. 
Being  a  murtherer,  though  he  were  my  brother 

Enter  Claudio. 

Look,  here 's  the  warrant,  Gaudio,  for  thy  death : 
'T  is  now  dead  midnight,  and  by  eight  to-morrow 
Thou  must  be  made  immortal.     Where 's  Barnardine  ? 

Claud.  As  fast  lock'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guiltless  labour 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones : 
He  will  not  wake. 

Prov.  Who  can  do  good  on  him?     . 

Well,  go,  prepare  yourself.     But  hark,  what,  noise  ? 

[Knocking  mthifL 
Heaven  give  your  spirits  comfort !  [Ea:it  CLAUDia 

By  and  by  :— 
I  hope  it  is  some  pardon,  or  reprieve, 
For  the  most  gentle  Claudio. — Welcome,  father. 
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DuKK  The  best  and  wholesomest  spirits  of  the  night 
Bnvelop  you,  good  provost !  Who  call'd  here  of  late  ? 

Pkoy.  None,  since  the  curfew  rung. 

Duke.  Not  Isabel! 

Prov.  No. 

DuKB.         They  will  then,  ere 't  be  long. 

Prov.  What  comfort  is  for  Claudio? 

Duke.  There  *s  some  in  hopa 

Pbov.  It  is  a  bitter  deputy. 

Duke.  Not  so,  not  so;  his  life  is  paralleFd 
Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice ; 
He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 
That  in  himself,  which  he  spurs  on  his  power 
To  qualify  in  others :  were  he  mealed 
With  that  which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous; 
But  this  being  so,  he 's  just. — Now  are  they  come. — 

[Knocking  within. — ^Provost  goes  ouL 
This  is  a  gentle  provost:  Seldom,  when 
The  steeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men. 
How  now  %  What  noise  ?  That  spirit  *s  possessed  with  hasto, 
That  wounds  the  unsisting  postern  with  these  strokes. 

Provost  retWTMy  speaking  to  one  at  the  door. 

Prov.  There  he  must  stay,  until  the  ofl&cer 
Arise  to  let  him  in ;  he  is  call'd  up. 

DuKB.  Have  you  no  countermand  for  Claudio  yet, 
But  he  must  die  to-morrow  ? 

Prov.  None,  sir,  none. 

Duke.  As  near  the  dawning,  provost,  as  it  is, 
Tou  shall  hear  more  ere  morning. 

Prov.  Happily 

You  something  know ;  yet,  I  believe,  there  comes 
No  countermand;  no  such  example  have  we: 
Besides,  upon  the  very  siege  of  justice, 
Lord  Angelo  hath  to  the  public  ear 
Profess'd  the  contrary. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

This  is  his  lordship's  man. 
VOL.  rv.  91 
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Duke.  And  here  comes  daudio^a  pardon. 

MsBB.  My  lord  hath  sent  jou  this  note;  and  by  me  this 
further  charge,  that  you  swerve  not  from  the  smallest  article 
of  it,  neither  in  time,  matter,  or  other  circumstance.  Good 
morrow;  for,  as  I  take  it,  it  is  almost  day. 

Prov.  I  shall  obey  him.  [Eant  Messenger. 

DuKB.  This  is  his  pardon  purchased  by  such  sin,     [Aside. 
For  which  the  pardoner  himself  is  in: 
Hence  hath  offence  his  quick  celerity, 
When  it  is  borne  in  high  authority: 
When  vice  makes  mercy,  mercy 's  so  extended. 
That  for  the  fault's  love  is  the  offender  Mended. — 
Now,  sir,  what  news  ? 

Prov.  I  told  you:  Lord  Angelo,  belike,  thinking  me 
remiss  in  mine  office,  awakens  me  with  this  unwonted 
putting  on:  methinks,  strangely;  for  he  hath  not  used  it 
before. 

DuKK.  Pray  you,  let 's  hear. 

Prov.  [Beads.]  "  Whatsoever  you  may  hear  to  the  contrary, 
let  Claudio  be  executed  by  four  of  the  clock ;  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  Bamardine:  for  my  better  satisfaction,  let  me 
have  Claudio's  head  sent  me  by  five.  Let  this  be  duly  per- 
formed; with  a  thought  that  more  depends  on  it  than  we 
must  yet  deliver.  Thus  fail  not  to  do  your  office,  as  you 
will  answer  it  at  your  peril." 
What  say  you  to  this,  sir  ? 

Duke.  What  is  that  Bamardine,  who  is  to  be  executed  in 
the  afternoon  1 

Prov.  A  Bohemian  bom;  but  here  nursed  up  and  bred: 
one  that  is  a  prisoner  nine  years  old. 

Duke.  How  came  it,  that  the  absent  duke  had  not  either 
delivered  him  to  his  liberty,  or  executed  him  1  I  have  heard 
it  was  ever  his  manner  to  do  so. 

Prov.  His  friends  still  wrought  reprieves  for  him:  And, 
indeed,  his  fact,  till  now  in  the  government  of  lord  Angelo, 
came  not  to  an  undoubtful  proof. 

DuKB.  Is  it  now  apparent  ? 

Prov.  Most' manifest,  and  not  denied  by  himself. 

Duke.  Hath  he  home  himself  penitently  in  prison  ?  How 
seems  he  to  be  touched? 
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Pbov.  a  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more  dreadfully, 
but  as  a  drunken  sleep;  careless,  reckless,  and  (earless  q£. 
what 's  ^a^t,  present^  or  to  come ;  insensible  of  mortality, 
and"  desperately  mortal. 

DuKE»  He  wiuits  advice. 

Prov.  He  will  hear  none;  he  hath  evermore  had  the 
liberty  of  the  prison;  give  him  leave  to  escape  hence,  he 
would  not :  drunk  mai^y  times  a  day,  if  not  many  days  en- 
tirely drunk.  We  have  very  oft  awaked  him,  as  if  to  cariy 
him  to  execution,  and  showed  him  a  seeming  warrant  for  it : 
it  hath  not  moved  him  at  alL 

DuEB.  More  of  him  anon.  There  is  written  in  your  brow, 
provost,  honesty  and  constaacy:  if  I  read  it  not  truly,  my 
ancient  skill  beguiles  me;  but  in  the  boldness  of  my  cun- 
ning, I  will  lay  myself  in  hazard.  Ciaudio,  whom  here  you 
have  warrant  to  execute,  is  no  greater  forfeit  to  the  law  than 
Angelo  who  hath  sentenced  him :  To  make  you  understand 
this  in  a  manifested  effect,  I  crave  but  four  days  respite;  foi 
the  which  you  are  to  do  me  both  a  present  and  a  dangerous 
courtesy. 

Pbov.  Pray,  sir,  in  what  1 

DuKB.  In  the  delaying  death. 

Pbov.  Alack  {  how  may  I  do  it  ?  having  the  hour  limited ; 
and  an  express  command,  under  penalty,  to  deliver  his  head 
in  the  view  of  Augelo  ?  I  may  make  my  case  as  Claudio's, 
to  cross  this  in  the  smallest. 

Duke.  By  the  vow  of  mine  order  I  warrant  you,  if  my 
instructions  may  be  your  guide.  Let  this  Bamardine  be 
this  morning  executed,  and  his  head  borne  to  Angelo. 

Pbov.  Angelo  hath  seen  them  both,  and  will  discover  the 
favour. 

Duke.  0,  death's  a  great  disguiser:  and  you  may  add  to 
it.  Shave  the  head,  and  tie  the  beard ;  and  say,  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  penitent  to  be  so  bared  before  his  death:  You 
know  the  course  is  common.  If  anything  fall  to  you  upon 
this,  more  than  thanks  and  good'fortune,  by  the  saint  whom 
I  profess,  I  will  plead  against  it  with  my  life. 

Pbov.  Pardon  me,  good  father:  it  is  against  my  oath. 

DuKB.  Were  you  sworn  to  the  duke,  or  to  the  deputy  ? 

Peov.  To  him,  and  to  his  substitutes. 
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Duke.  You  will  think  you  have  made  no  offence,  if  the 
duke  avouch  the  justice  of  your  dealing  ? 

Prov.  But  what  likeHhood  is  in  that  ? 

Duke.  Not  a  resemblance,  but  a  certainty.  Yet  since  I 
see  you  fearful,  that  neither  my  coat,  integrity,  nor  persua- 
sion, can  with  ease  attempt  you,  I  will  go  further  than  I 
meant,  to  pluck  all  fears  out  of  you.  Look  you,  sir,  here  is 
the  hand  and  seal  of  the  duke.  You  know  the  character,  I 
doubt  not ;  and  the  signet  is  not  strange  to  you. 

Prov.  I  know  them  both. 

Dqkb.  The  contents  of  this  is  the  return  of  the  duke; 
you  shall  anon  over-read  it  at  your  pleasure :  where  you 
shall  find,  within  these  two  days  he  will  be  here.  This  is  a 
thing  that  Angelo  knows  not:  for  he  this  very  day  receives 
letters  of  strange  tenor:  perchance,  of  the  duke*s  death; 
perchance,  entering  into  some  monastery ;  but,  by  chance, 
nothing  of  what  is  writ.  Look,  the  unfolding  star  calls  up 
the  shepherd.  Put  not  youra§lf-4»to..aieaaement,  how  these 
things  should  be :  airdifficulties  are  but  easy^when  th^s^agfi 
known.  Call  your  executioner,  and  off  with  Bamardine's 
head :  I  will  give  him  a  present  shrift,  and  advise  him  for  a 
better  place.  Yet  you  are  amazed  :  but  this  shall  absolutely 
resolve  you.    Come,  away ;  it  is  almost  clear  dawn.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Another  Boom  in  the  same. 
Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  I  am  as  well  acquainted  here,  as  I  was  in  our  house 
of  profession :  one  would  think  it  were  mistress  Overdone's 
own  house,  for  here  be  many  of  her  old  customers.  First, 
here 's  young  master  Rash ;  he 's  in  for  a  commodity  of 
brown  paper  and  old  ginger,  ninescore  and  seventeen  pounds; 
of  which  he  made  five  marks,  ready  money;  many,  then, 
ginger  was  not  much  in  request,  for  the  old  women  were  all 
dead.  Then  is  there  here  one  master  Caper,  at  the  suit  of  master 
Threepile  the  mercer,  for  some  four  suits  of  peach-coloured 
satin,  which  now  peaches  him  a  beggar.  Then  have  we  here 
young  Dizy,  and  young  master  Deep-vow,  and  master  Copper- 
spur,  and  master  Starve-lackey,  the  rapier  and  dagger  man, 
and  young  Drop-heir,  that  killed  lusty  Pudding,  and  master 
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Forthright  the  tilter,  and  brave  master  Shoe-tie  the  great 
traveller,  and  wild  Half-can  that  stabbed  Pots,  and,  I  think, 
forty  more ;  all  great  doers  in  our  trade,  and  are  now  for  the 
Lord's  sake. 

Enter  Abhorson. 

Abhor.  Sirrah,  bring  Bamardine  hither. 

CiiO.  Master  Bamardine !  you  must  rise  and  be  hanged, 
master  Bamardine! 

Abhor.  What  ho,  Bamardine  ! 

Barnar.  [  Within,']  A  pox  o'  your  throats !  Who  makes 
that  noise  there  ?  What  are  you  ] 

Clo.  Your  friends,  sir;  the  hangman:  You  must  be  so 
good,  sir,  to  rise  and  be  put  ta  death. 

Barnar.  [Within]  Awa,j,  you  rogue,  away  !  I  am  sleepy. 

Abhor.  Tell  him  he  must  awake,  and  that  quickly  too. 

Clo.  Pray,  master  Bamardine,  awake  till  you  are  executed, 
and  sleep  afterwards. 

Abhor.  Go  in  to  him,  and  fetch  him  out. 

Clo.  He  is  coming,  sir,  he  is  coming;  I  hear  his  straw  rustle. 

Enter  Barnardhje. 

Abhor.  Is  the  axe  upon  the  block,  sirrah? 

Clo.  Very  ready,  sir. 

Barnar.  How  now,  Abhorson  ?  what 's  the  news  with 
you  ] 

Abhor.  Tmly,  sir,  I  would  desire  you  to  clap  into  your 
prayers ;  for,  look  you,  the  warrant 's  oome. 

Barnar.  You  rogue,  T  have  been  drinking  all  night,  I  am 
not  fitted  for 't. 

Clo.  0,  the  better,  sir ;  for  he  that  drinks  all  night,  and 
is  hanged  betimes  in  the  moming,  may  sleep  the  sounder  all 
the  next  day. 

Enter  BvEJL 

Abhor.  Look  you,  sir,  here  comes  your  ghostly  father. 
Do  we  jest  now,  think  you  ? 

DuKB.  Sir,  induced  by  my  charity,  and  hearing  how  hastily 
you  are  to  depart,  I  am  come  to  advise  you,  comfort  you,  and 
pray  with  you. 

Barnar.    Friar,  not  I;    I  have  been  drinking  hard  all 
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night,  and  I  will  have  more  time  to  prepare  me,  or  they  ahal] 
beat  out  my  brains  with  billets :  I  will  not  consent  to  die 
this  day,  that's  certain. 

Duke.  O,  sir,  you  must;  and  therefore,  I  beseech  you, 
Look  forward  on  the  journey  you  shall  go. 

Barnab.  I  swear,  I  will  not  die  to-day  for  any  man's  per- 
suasion. 

DuKB.  But  hear  you, — 

Babnab.  Not  a  word;  if  you  have  anything  to  say  to  m^ 
come  to  my  ward;  for  thence  will  not  I  to-day.  [Exit 

Enter  Provost. 

Dn^  Unfit  to  live,  or  die :  0,  gravel  heart! — 
After  nim,  fellows ;  bring  hin»  to  the  block. 

[Exeunt  Abrobson  and  Clown. 

Pbov.  Now,  sir,  how  do  you  find  the  prisoner  ? 

DuKB.  A  creature  unprepar'd,  unmeet  for  death ; 
And  to  transport  him  in  the  mind  he  is 
Were  damnable. 

Pbov.  Here  in  the  prison,  father, 

There  died  this  morning  of  a  cruel  fever 
One  Ragozine,  a  most  notorious  pirate, 
A  man  of  Olaudio's  years;  his  beard,  and  head, 
Just  of  his  colour:  What  if  we  do  omit 
This  reprobate,  till  he  were  inclin'd; 
And  satisfy  the  deputy  with  the  visage 
Of  Kagozine,  more  like  to  Olaudio? 

Duke.  0,  't  is  an  accident  that  heaven  provides! 
Despatch  it  presently;  the  hour  draws  on 
Prefix'd  by  Angelo:  See  this  be  done, 
And  sent  according  to  command;  whiles  I 
Persuade  this  rude  wretch  willingly  to  die. 

Pbov.  This  shall  be  done,  good  father,  presently. 
But  Bamardine  must  die  this  afternoon ; 
And  how  shall  we  continue  Qaudio, 
To  save  me  from  the  danger  that  might  come, 
If  he  were  known  alive  ? 

Duke.  Let  this  be  done : — 

Put  them  in  secret  holds,  both  Bamardine  and  Olaudio: 
ErQ  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting 
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To  yonder  generation,  you  shall  find 
Your  safety  manifested. 

Pbov.  I  am  your  free  dependant 

Duke.  Quick,  deeqpatoli, 

And  send  the  head  to  Angelo.  [Exit  Pruvoet 

Now  will  I  write  letters  to  Angelo, — 
The  provost,  he  shall  bear  them, — ^whose  oontcnut 
Shall  witness  to  him  I  am  near  at  home ; 
And  that,  by  great  injunctions  I  am  bound 
To  enter  publicly:  him  I'll  desire 
To  meet  me  at  the  consecrated  fount, 
A  league  below  the  city;  and  from  thence, 
By  cold  gradation  and  weal-balancM  form. 
We  shall  proceed  with  Angelo. 

Ee-enter  Provost. 

pROV.  Here  is  the  head;  1 11  carry  it  myself. 

Duke.  Convenient  is  it:  Make  a  swift  return ; 
For  I  would  commime  with  you  of  such  things 
That  want  no  ear  but  yours. 

Pbov.  I  'U  make  all  speed.  [iSriC 

IsAB.  [^Within,']  Peace,  ho,  be  here  I 

Duke.  The  toogue  of  Isabel: — She  's  come  to  know, 
If  yet  her  brother's  pardon  be  come  hither: 
But  I  will  keep  her  ignorant  of  her  good. 
To  make  her  heavenly  comforts  of  despair 
When  it  is  least  expected. 

Enter  Irabktj.a. 

Ibab.  Ho,  by  your  leave. 

Duke.  Good  morning  to  you,  fair  and  gracious  daughter. 

IsAB.  The  better,  given  me  by  so  holy  a  man. 
Hath  yet  the  deputy  sent  my  brother's  pardon? 

Duke.  He  hath  releas'd  him,  Isabel,  from  the  world ; 
His  head  is  off,  and  sent  to  Angelo. 

IsAB.  Kay,  but  it  is  not  so. 

Duke.  It  is  no  other: 

Show  your  wisdom,  daughter,  in  your  close  patience. 

IsAB.  O,  I  will  to  him,  and  pluck  out  his  eyes. 

Duke.  You  shall  not  be  admitted  to  his  sight. 
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IsAa  Unhappy  Gaudio!  Wretched  Isabel! 
Injurious  world !  Most  damned  Angelo ! 

Duke.  This  nor  hurts  him  nor  profits  you  a  jot; 
Forbear  it  therefore;  give  your  cause  to  heaven. 
Mark  what  I  say;  which  you  shall  find, 
By  every  syllable,  a  faithful  verity : 
The  duke  comes  home  to-morrow ; — nay,  dry  your  eyes; 
One  of  our  convent,  and, his  confessor, 
Gives  me  this  instance :  Already  he  hath  carried 
Notice  to  Escalus  and  Angelo ; 
Who  do  prepare  to  meet  him  at  the  gates. 
There  to  give  up  their  power.     If  you  can,  pace  your  wis- 
dom 
In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go ; 
And  you  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretch, 
Grace  of  the  duke,  revenges  to  your  heart. 
And  general  honour. 

IsAB.  I  am  directed  by  you. 

Duke.  This  letter  then  to  Friar  Peter  give; 
'T  is  that  he  sent  me  of  the  Duke's  return : 
Say,  by  this  token,  I  desire  his  company 
At  Mariana's  house  to-night.     Her  cause,  and  yours, 
I  '11  perfect  him  withal :  and  he  shall  bring  you 
Before  the  duke ;  and  to  the  head  of  Angelo 
Accuse  him  home,  and  home.     For  my  poor  self, 
I  am  combined  by  a  sacred  vow, 
And  shall  be  absent.     Wend  you  with  this  letter: 
Conunand  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes 
With  a  light  heart;  trust  not  my  holy  order. 
If  I  pervert  your  course. — Who  's  here  1 

Enter  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Good  even ! 

Friar,  where  is  the  provost  ? 

Duke.  Not  within,  sir. 

Lucio.  0,  pretty  Isabella.  I  am  pale  at  mine  heart,  to  see 
thine  eyes  so  red :  thou  must  be  patient:  I  am  fain  to  dine 
and  sup  with  water  and  bran ;  I  dare  not  for  my  head  fill 
my  belly;  one  fruitful  meal  would  set  me  to 't :  But  they  say 
the  duke  will  be  here  to-morrow.    By  my  troth,  Isabel  I 
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loved  thy  brother  ;  if  the  old  fantastical  duke  of  dark  oomera 
had  been  at  home,  he  had  lived.  [Exit  Isabella. 

T>UKB.  Sir,  the  duke  is  marvellous  little  beholden  to  your 
reports ;  but  the  best  is,  he  lives  not  in  them. 

Lucio.  Friar,  thou  knowest  not  the  duke  so  well  as  I  do  : 
lie  's  a  better  woodman  than  thou  takest  him  for. 

Duke.  Well,  you  '11  answer  this  one  day.     Fare  ye  well. 
Lucio.  Nay,  tarry;  I  '11  go  along  with  thee;  I  caa  tell  thee 
pretty  tales  of  the  duke. 

Duke.  You  have  told  me  too  many  of  him  already,  sir,  if 
they  be  true ;  if  not  true,  none  were  enough. 

liUcio.  I  was  once  before  him  for  getting  a  weucb  with 
child. 

Duke.  Did  you  such  a  thing  ? 

LuCTO.  Yes,  marry,  did  I:  but  I  was  fain  to  forswi-ar  it ; 
they  would  else  have  married  me  to  the  rotten  medlar. 

Duke.  Sir,  your  company  is  fairer  than  honest;  Bt;st  y<.>u 
welL 

Lucio.  By  my  troth,  I'll  go  with  thee  to  the  lane*H  end: 
If  bawdy  t^k  offend  you,  we  '11  have  very  little  of  it.  Nay, 
friar,  I  am  a  kind  of  burr,  I  shall  stick.  [Ex&unt. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Room  in  Angelo'*  House. 

Enter  Angelo  a^id  Escalus. 

Ebcal.  Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  disvouched  otbcu". 

Ano.  In  most  uneven  and  distracted  manner.  His  actions 
show  much  like  to  madness:  pray  heaven,  his  wiisdom  l*o 
not  tainted  !  And  why  meet  him  at  the  gates,  and  re-tleliver 
our  authorities  there  ? 

EscAL.  I  guess  not. 

Ang.  And  why  should  we  proclaim  it  in  an  hour  before 
his  entering,  that,  if  any  crave  redress  of  injustice,  the^ 
should  exhibit  their  petitions  in  the  street] 

EscAL.  He  shows  his  reason  for  that :  to  have  a  fL  .^imtch 
of  complaints;  and  to  deliver  us  from  devices  heieartur, 
which  shall  then  have  no  power  to  stand  against  ua, 

Ang.  Well,  I  beseech  you,  let  it  be  proclaim'd : 
Betimes  i'  the  mom,  I  '11  call  you  at  your  house: 
Give  notice  to  such  men  of  sort  and  suit, 
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As  are  to  meet  him. 

Ebcal.  I  shall,  sir:  iare  you  welL  [ExiL 

Ano.  Good  oight, — 
This  deed  uDshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  unpregnant, 
And  dull  to  all  proceedings.    A  deflower'd  maid ! 
And  by  an  eminent  body,  that  enforced 
The  law  against  it ! — ^But  that  her  tender  shame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  loss, 
How  might  she  toDgue  me!  Yet  reason  dares  her  No; 
For  my  authority  bears  of  a  credent  bulk ; 
That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touchy 
But  it  confounds  the  breather.     He  should  have  liY'd, 
Save  that  his  riotous  youth,  with  dangerous  sense. 
Might,  in  the  times  to  come,  have  ta^en  revenge, 
By  so  receiving  a  dishonoured  life, 
With  ransom  of  such  shame.     'Would  yet  he  had  liv'd ! 
Alack,  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot. 
Nothing  goes  right ;  we  would,  and  we  would  not.         [Exit, 

SCENE  V. — Fields  without  the  tovm. 

Enter  Duke  in  hif  own  habit,  aiid  Friar  Peter. 

Duke.  These  letters  at  fit  time  deliver  me.  [Giving  letters. 
The  provost  knows  our  purpose,  and  our  plot. 
The  matter  being  afoot,  keep  your  instruction, 
And  hold  you  ever  to  our  special  drift ; 
Though  sometimes  you  do  blench  from  this  to  that. 
As  cause  doth  minister.    .Go,  call  at  Flavins*  house^ 
And  tell  him  where  I  stay:  Give  the  like  notice 
To  Valentinus,  Rowland,  and  to  Crassus, 
And  bid  them  bring  the  trumpets  to  the  gate; 
But  send  me  Flavins  first. 

F.  Peter.  It  shall  be  speeded  welL 

[ExUYfisa 
Enter  Varrius. 

Duke.  I  thank  thee,  Varrius ;  thou  hast  made  good  haste 
Come,  we  will  walk :  There 's  other  of  our  friends 
Will  greet  us  here  anon,  my  gentle  Varrius.  [ExeuiU. 
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SCENE  TL— Street  near  the  City  Oatc, 

Enter  Isabella  and  Mariana. 

IsAa  To  speak  so  indireotly  I  am  loth ; 
I  would  say  the  truth;  but  to  accuse  him  so, 
That  is  your  part :  yet  I  am  advis'd  to  do  it ; 
He  says,  to  veil  full  purpose. 

Marl  Bo  nil'd  by  him. 

IsAB.  Besides,  he  tells  me,  that,  if  peradveutuit 
He  speak  against  me  on  the  adverse  side, 
I  should  not  think  it  strange;  for  't  is  a  physic 
That 's  bitter  to  sweet  end. 

Marl  I  would,  friar  Peter — 

IsAB.  0,  peace ;  the  friar  hi  ooaiii 

Enter  Friar  Peter. 

F.  Peter.  Come,  I  have  found  you  out  a  stand  most  fit^ 
Where  you  may  have  such  vantage  on  the  duke. 
He  shall  not  pass  you:  Twice  have  the  trumpets  soumlotl ; 
The  generous  and  gravest  citizens 
Have  hent  the  gates,  and  very  near  upon 
The  duke  is  ent*ring;  therefore,  hence,  away.  [Bxmnt, 


ACT   V. 

SCENE  I. — A  public  Place  near  the  CUy  Gate. 

^RLANA  (veiled),  Isabella,  and  Peter,  at  a  distance.  Snter 
at  opposite  sides,  Duke,  Varrius,  Lords ;  Angelo,  EscALua, 
Lucio,  Provost,  Officers,  and  Citizens. 

Duke.  My  very  worthy  cousin,  fairly  met : — 
Our  old  and  faithful  friend,  we  are  glad  to  see  you. 
Anq.  &  Eboal.  Happy  return  be  to  your  royal  graco  J 
Duke.  Many  aud  hearty  thankings  to  you  both. 
We  have  made  inquiry  of  you;  and  we  hear 
Such  goodness  of  your  justice,  that  our  soul 
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OaDDot  but  yield  you  forth  to  public  thanks, 
Foreruuning  more  requital. 

Anq.  You  make  my  bonds  still  greater. 

Duke.  0,  your  desert  speaks  loud ;  and  I  should  wrong  it, 
To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom, 
When  it  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 
A  forted  residence,  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time, 
And  razure  of  obUvion.     Give  me  your  hand. 
And  let  the  subject  see,  to  make  them  know 
That  outward  courtesies  would  fain  proclaim 
Favours  that  keep  within. — Come,  Escalus ; 
You  must  walk  by  us  on  our  other  hand ; 
And  good  supporters  are  you. 

Peter  and  Isabella  come  foru?ard, 

F.  Peter.  Now  is  your  time ;  speak  loud,  and  kneel  before 
him. 

IsAB.  Justice,  0,  royal  duke !     Vail  your  regard 
Upon  a  wrong'd,  I  would  fain  have  said,  a  maid ! 
O  worthy  prince,  dishonour  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  object, 
Till  you  have  heard  me  in  my  true  complaint. 
And  given  me  justice,  justice,  justice,  justice  ! 

Duke.  Eelate  your  wrongs:  In  what?  By  whom?  Be  brief; 
Here  is  lord  Angelo  shall  give  you  justice! 
Beveal  yourself  to  him. 

ISAB.  0,  worthy  duke, 

You  bid  me  seek  redemption  of  the  devil: 
Hear  me  yourself;  for  that  which  I  must  speak 
Must  either  punish  me,  not  being  believ'd. 
Or  wring  redress  from  you :  hear  me,  0,  hear  me,  here. 

Ang.  My  lord,  her  wits,  I  fear  me,  are  not  firm : 
She  hath  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother. 
Cut  off  by  course  of  justice  ! 

IsAB.  By  course  of  justice ! 

A  NO.  And  she  will  speak  most  bitterly  and  strange. 

IsAB.  Most  strange,  but  yet  most  truly,  will  I  speak: 
That  Angelo 's  forsworn ;  is  it  not  strange? 
That  Angelo 's  a  murtherer;  is  't  not  strange? 
That  Angelo  is  an  adulterous  thief. 
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An  hypocrite,  a  virgin-violator ; 
Is  it  not  strange,  and  strange? 

Duke.  Nay,  it  is  ten  times  Strang 

ISAB.  It  is  not  truer  he  is  Angelo, 
Than  this  is  all  as  true  as  it  is  strange ; 
Nay,  it  is  ten  times  true;  for  truth  is  truth      J 
To  the  end  of  reckoning.    , 

Duke.  Away  with  her ; — Poor  soul. 

She  speaks  this  in  the  infirmity  of  sense. 

IsAB.  O  prince,  I  conjure  thee,  as  thou  believ'st 
There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world, 
That  thou  neglect  me  not,  with  that  opinion 
That  I  am  touch*d  with  madness  ;  make  not  impossible 
That  which  but  seems  unlike :  't  is  not  impossible 
But  one,  the  wicked'st  caitiff  on  the  ground, 
May  seem  as  shy,  as  grave,  as  just,  as  absolute, 
As  Angelo ;  even  so  may  Angelo, 
In  all  his  dressings,  characts,  titles,  forms. 
Be  an  arch-villain ;  beheve  it,  royal  prince. 
If  he  be  less,  he  *s  nothing ;  but  he  *s  more, 
Had  I  more  name  for  badness. 

Duke.  By  mine  honesty. 

If  she  be  mad,  as  I  believe  no  other. 
Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense, 
(Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing,) 
As  e*er  I  heard  in  madness. 

IsAB.  0,  gracious  duke. 

Harp  not  on  that:  nor  do  not  banish  reason 
For  inequality;  but  let  your  reason  serve 
To  make  the  truth  appear  where  it  seems  hid; 
And  hide  the  false  seems  true. 

Duke.  Many  that  are  not  mad, 

Have,  sure,  more  lack  of  reason. — ^What  would  you  say? 

IsAB.  I  am  the  sister  of  one  Claudio, 
Condemned  upon  the  act  of  fornication 
To  lose  his  head;  condemn'd  by  Angelo; 
I,  in  probation  of  a  sisterhood, 
Was  sent  to  by  my  brother:  One  Lucio 
As  then  the  messenger; — 

Lucio.  That 's  I,  an 't  like  your  grace : 
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I  came  to  her  from  Gaudio,  and  deBir'd  her 
To  try  her  gracious  fortuue  with  lord  Angelo, 
For  her  poor  brother's  pardon. 

IsAB.  That 's  he,  indeed. 

DuKK.  You  were  not  bid  to  speak. 

LuCTO.  No,  my  good  lord; 

Nor  wish'd  to  hold  my  peace.     ^ 

Duke.  I  wish  you  now  then ; 

Pray  you,  take  note  of  it:  and  when  you  have 
A  business  for  yourself,  pray  heaven,  you  tUen 
Be  perfect 

Lucio.  I  warrant  yoiyr  honour. 

Duke.  The  warrant 's  for  yourself;  take  heqd  to  it. 

IsAB.  This  gentleman  told  somewhat  of  my  tale. 

LuCTO.  Right. 

DuKB.  It  may  be  right;  but  you  are  in  the  wrong 
To  speak  before  your  time. — ^Proceed. 

IsAB.    ,  . I  went 

'  To  this  pernicious  caitiff  deputy." 

Duke.  That  ^s  s6mowBaFS53ly  spoken. 

ISAB.  Pardon  it; 

The  phrase  is  to  the  matter. 

Duke.  Mended  again :  the  mc^ter : — Proceed. 

IsAB.  In  brief, — ^to  set  the  needless  process  by, 
How  I  persuaded,  how  I  pray'd,  and  kneel'd, 
How  he  refell*d  me,  and  how  I  replied ; 
(For  this  was  of  much  length,)  the  vile  conclusion 
I  now  begin  with  grief  and  shame  to  utter : 
He  would  not,  but  by  gift  of  my  chaste  body 
To  his  concupiscible  intemperate  lust. 
Release  my  brother;  and,  after  much  debatement, 
My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour. 
And  I  did  yield  to  him:  But  the  next  mom  betimes, 
His  purpose  surfeiting,  he  sends  a  warrant 
Fur  my  poor  brother's  head. 

Duke.  This  is  most  likely! 

IsAB.  0,  that  it  were  as  like  as  it  is  true ! 

Duke.   By  heaven,  fond  wretch,  thou  know'st  not  what 
thou  speak'st; 
Or  else  thou  art  subom'd  against  his  honour, 
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In  hateful  practice :  First,  his  integrity 

Stands  without  blemish: — ^next,  it  imports  no  reason. 

That  with  such  vehemenpy  he  shoulil  pursue 

Faults  proper  to  himself:  if  he  had  so  oflfended, 

He  would  have  weigh*d  thy  brother  by  himself, 

And  not  have  cut  him  off:  Some  one  hath  set  you  on; 

Confess  the  truth,  and  say  by  whose  advice 

Thou  cam'st  here  to  complain. 

IsAB.  And  is  this  all? 

Then,  oh,  you  blessed  ministers  above, 
Keep  me  in  patience ;  and,  with  ripen*d  time. 
Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapp'd  up 
In  coimtenance ! — ^Heaven  shield  your  grace  from  woe, 
As  I,  thus  wrong'd,  hence  unbelieved  go  ! 

DuKB.  I  know  you  'd  fain  be  gone ; — ^An  officer  ! 
To  prison  with  her : — Shall  we  thus  permit 
A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall 
On  him  so  near  us  ?     This  needs  must  be  a  practice. 
Who  knew  of  your  intent,  and  coming  hither  ? 

IsAB.  One  that  I  would  were  here,  friar  Lodowick. 

DuKB.  A  ghostly  father,  belike :  Who  knows  that  Lodo- 
wick ? 

LuCTO.  My  lord,  I  know  him ;  't  is  a  meddhng  friar. 
I  do  not  like  the  man :  had  he  been  lay,  my  lord. 
For  certain  words  he  spake  against  your  grace 
In  your  retirement,  I  had  swinged  him  soundly. 

Duke.  Words  against  me?     This  is  a  good  friar,  belike! 
And  to  set  on  this  wretched  woman  here 
Against  our  substitute  ! — Let  this  friar  be  found. 

Lucid.  But  yesternight,  my  lord,  she  and  that  friar, 
I  saw  them  at  the  prison :  a  saucy  friar, 
A  very  scurvy  fellow. 

F.  Peter.  Bless'd  be  your  royal  grace ! 

I  have  stood  by,  my  lord,  and  I  have  heard 
Your  royal  ear  abus'd:  First,  hath  this  woman 
Most  wrongfully  accus'd  your  substitute; 
Who  is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her, 
As  she  from  one  ungot. 

Duke.  We  did  believe  no  less. 
Know  you  that  friar  Lodowick  that  she  spei^  of  ? 
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F.  Pbter.  I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy ; 
Not  scurvy,  nor  a  temporary  meddler, 
As  he  'a  reported  by  this  gentleman ; 
And,  on  my  trust,  a  man  that  never  yet 
l)id,  as  he  vouches,  misreport  your  grace. 

Lucio.  My  lord,  most  villainously ;  believe  it 

F.  Peter.  Well,  he  in  time  may  come  to  clear  himself ; 
But  at  this  instant  he  is  sick,  my  lord, 
Of  a  strange  fever :  Upon  his  mere  request, 
(Being  come  to  knowledge  that  there  was  complaint 
Intended  'gainst  lord  Angelo,)  came  I  hither, 
To  speak,  as  from  his  mouth,  what  he  doth  know 
Is  true,  and  false;  and  what  he  with  his  oath. 
And  all  probation,  will  make  up  full  clear, 
Whensoever  he 's  convented.     First,  for  this  woman ; 
(To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman. 
So  vulgarly  and  personally  accus'd,) 
Her  shall  you  hear  disproved  to  her  eyes. 
Till  she  herself  confess  it. 

Duke.  Good  friar,  let 's  hear  it. 

[Isabella  is  carried  of,  guarded;  and  Mariana 

comes  foniHird, 
Do  you  not  smile  at  this,  lord  Angelo  1 — 
O  heaven !  the  vanity  of  wretched  fools ! 
Give  us  some  seats. — Come,  cousin  Angelo ; 
In  this  I  '11  be  impartial ;  be  you  judge 
Of  your  own  cause. — Is  this  the  witness,  friar  ? 
First,  let  her  show  her  face ;  and,  after,  speak. 

Marl  Pardon,  my  lord ;  I  will  not  show  my  face, 
Until  my  husband  bid  me. 

Duke.  What,  are  you  married? 

Mart.  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Are  you  a  maid? 

Mari.  No,  my  loi-d. 

Duke.  A  widow  then? 

Marl  Neither,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Why,  you 

Are  nothing  then : — ^Neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife  ? 

Lucid.  My  lord,  she  may  be  a  punk;  for  many  of  them 
are  neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife. 
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DuKB.  Silence  that  fellow:  I  would  he  had  some  cause 
To  prattle  for  himself. 

Lixjcro.  Well,  my  lord. 

IVfART,  My  lord,  I  do  confess  I  ne^er  was  married; 
And,  I  confess,  besides,  I  am  no  maid: 
I  have  known  my  husband ;  yet  my  husband  knows  not, 
That  ever  he  knew  me. 

Lncio.  He  was  drunk  then,  nay  lord;  it  can  be  no  better. 

Duke.  For  the  benefit  of  silence,  would  thou  wert  mi 
too! 

LucTO.  Well,  my  lord. 

DuKB.  This  is  no  witness  for  lord  Angdo. 

Makl  Now  I  come  to  %  my  lord: 
She,  that  accuses  him  of  fornication, 
In  self-same  manner  doth  accuse  my  husband ; 
And  charges  him,  my  lord,  with  such  a  time. 
When  I  '11  depose  I  had  him  in  mine  arms, 
With  all  the  effect  of  love. 

Ano.  Charges  she  more  than  mcT 

Marl  Not  that  I  know. 

Duke.  No  ?  you  say,  your  husband. 

Marl  Why,  just,  my  lord,  and  that  is  Angelo, 
Who  thinks  he  knows  that  he  ne'er  knew  my  body. 
But  knows  he  thinks  that  he  knows  Isabel's. 

Anq.  This  is  a  strange  abuse : — ^Let  's  see  thy  face. 

Marl  My  husband  bids  me;  now  I  will  unmask. 

[  Unveiling. 
This  is  that  face,  thou  cruel  Angelo, 
Which  once  thou  swor'st  was  worth  the  looking  on: 
This  is  the  hand  which,  with  a  vow'd  contract. 
Was  fast  belock'd  in  thine:  this  is  the  body 
That  took  away  the  match  from  Isabel, 
And  did  supply  thee  at  thy  garden-house, 
In  her  imagin'd  person. 

DuKB.  Know  you  this  woman  1 

Lucio.  Carnally,  she  says. 

DiJKB.  SiiTah,  no  more. 

Lucio.  Enough,  my  lord. 

Ang.  My  lord,  I  must  confess  I  know  this  woman: 
And,  five  years  since,  there  was  some  speech  of  maiTiage 
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Betwixt  myself  and  her ;  which  waa  broke  off, 

Partly,  for  that  her  promised  proportions 

Came  short  of  composition ;  but,  in  chief. 

For  that  her  reputation  was  disvalued 

In  levity :  since  which  time  of  five  years, 

I  never  spake  with  her,  saw  her,  nor  heard  from  hsr 

Upon  my  faith  and  honour. 

!Mabl  Noble  prince, 

A^  there  comes  light  from  heaven,  and  words  from  breath, 
As  there  is  sense  in  truth,  and  truth  in  virtue, 
1  am  affianc'd  this  man's  wife,  as  strongly 
As  words  could  make  up  vows:  and,  my  good  lord. 
But  Tuesday  night  last  gone,  in  hia  garden-house, 
lU  knew  me  as  a  wife :  As  this  is  true 
Ix^t  me  in  safety  raise  me  from  my  knees; 
Or  else  for  ever  be  confixed  here, 
A  rciarble  monument! 

Ang.  I  did  but  smile  till  now; 

No\v,  good  my  lord,  give  me  the  scope  of  justice; 
My  patience  here  is  touch'd:  I  do  perceive, 
Tli(j3o  poor  informal  women  are  no  more 
But  instruments  of  some  more  mightier  member, 
That  sets  them  on  :  Let  me  have  way,  my  lord, 
To  find  this  practice  out. 

DcFKB.  Ay,  with  my.heart; 

AihI  punish  tliem  unto  your  height  of  pleasure. — 
Thou  foolish  friar ;  and  thou  pernicious  woman. 
Compact  with  her  that's  gone!  think'st  thou,  thy  oatha^ 
Though  they  would  swear  down  each  particular  saint, 
^V^cre  testimonies  against  his  worth  and  credit, 
That 's  seal'd  in  approbation  ? — ^You,  lord  Escalus, 
Sit  with  my  cousin ;  lend  him  your  kind  pains 
To  find  out  this  abuse,  whence 't  is  deriv'd: 
There  is  another  friar  that  set  them  on; 
Lot  him  be  sent  for. 

F,  Peter.  Would  he  were  here,  my  lord;  for  he,  indeed. 
Hath  set  the  women  on  to  this  complaint: 
Vour  provost  knows  the  place  where  he  abides. 
And  he  may  fetch  him. 

Ddxb.  Qo,  do  it  instantly. —  [Ejnt  Provost 
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And  you,  my  noble  and  well-warranted  cousin, 
Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  forth, 
Do  with  your  injuries  as  seems  you  best. 
In  any  chastisement:  I  for  a  while 
Will  leave  you ;  but  stir  not  you,  till  you  have 
Well  determined  upon  these  slanderers. 

EsCAL.  My  lord,  we  '11  do  it  thoroughly. —  [Eant  Duke, 
Siguier  Lucio,  did  not  you  say  you  knew  that  friar  Lodowick 
to  be  a  dishonest  person? 

Lijcio.  Ciuntllus  non  facii  monachum:  honest  in  nothing, 
but  in  his  clothes ;  and  one  that  hath  spoke  most  villainous 
speeches  of  the  duke. 

EscAL.  We  shall  entreat  you  to  abide  here  till  he  come, 
and  enforce  them  against  him:  we  shall  find  this  friar  a 
notable  fellow. 

Lucio.  As  any  in  Vienna,  on  my  word. 

EscAL.  Call  that  same  Isabel  here  once  again  [to  an  At- 
tendant] ;  I  would  speak  with  her :  Pray  you,  my  lord,  give  me 
leave  to  question  :  you  shall  see  how  I  'U  handle  her. 

LuCTO.  Not  better  than  he,  by  her  own  report. 

EscAL.  Say  you? 

Lucio.  Marry,  sir,  I  think  if  you  handled  her  privately, 
she  would  sooner  confess:  perchance,  publicly  she  *11  be 
ashamed. 

Ee-enter  Officers,  mth  Isabella;  the  Duke,  in  the  Friar'^ 
habii,  and  Provost. 

EscAL.  I  will  go  darkly  to  work  with  h&r, 

LuCTO.  That 's  the  way ;  for  women  are  light  at  midnight 

EscAL.  Come  on,  mistress  [to  Isabella]:  here's  a  gen- 
tlewoman denies  all  that  you  have  said. 

Lucio.  My  lord,  here  comes  the  rascal  I  spoke  of ;  here 
with  the  provost. 

Ebcal.  In  very  good  time : — speak  not  you  to  him,  till  we 
cdll  upon  you. 

LuCTO.  Mum. 

EscAL.  Come,  sir:  Did  you  set  these  women  on  to  slandor 
lord  Angelo?  they  have  confessed  you  did, 

Duke.  ^  is  fiedse. 
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Ebcal.  How!  know  you  where  you  aret 

Duke.  Respect  to  your  great  place!  and  let  the  devil 
Be  sometime  honoured  for  his  burning  throne: — 
Where  is  the  duke?  't  is  he  should  hear  me  speak. 

EscAL.  The  duke 's  in  us;  and  we  will  hear  you  speak: 
Look  you  speak  justly. 

Duke.  Boldly,  at  least:  But,  0,  poor  souk, 

Come  you  to  seek  the  lamb  here  of  the  fox? 
Good  night  to  your  redress.     Is  the  duke  gone? 
Then  is  your  cause  gone  too.     The  duke  ^s  unjust 
Thus  to  retort  your  manifest  appeal, 
And  put  your  tnal  in  the  villain's  mouth, 
Which  here  you  come  to  accuse. 

Luao.  This  is  the  rascal ;  this  is  he  I  spoke  of. 

Ebcal.  Why,  thou  unreverend  and  unhallow'd  friar! 
Is  *t  not  enough  thou  hast  subom'd  these  women. 
To  accuse  this  worthy  man?  but,  in  foul  mouth, 
And  in  the  witness  of  his  proper  ear. 
To  call  him  villain?  and  then  to  glance  h*om  him 
To  the  duke  himself,  to  tax  him  with  injustice? 
Take  him  hence;  to  the  rack  with  him: — ^We'U  touze  you 
Joint  by  joint, — but  we  will  know  his  purpose: 
What!  unjust? 

Duke.  Be  not  so  hot ;  the  duke 
Dare  no  more  stretch  this  finger  of  mine,  than  he 
Dare  rack  his  own ;  his  subject  am  I  not, 
Nor  here  provincial:  My  business  in  this  state 
Made  me  a  jooker-on  here  in  Vienna, 
Where  I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble. 
Till  it  o'errun  the  stew :  laws,  for  all  faults; 
But  faults  so  countenanced,  that  the  strong  statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop. 
As  much  in  mock  as  mark. 

EscAL.  Slander  to  the  state !     Away  with  him  to  prisoa. 

ANa.  What  can  you  vouch  against  him,  signior  hvLcio'i 
Is  this  the  man  that  you  did  tell  us  of  ? 

LuCTo.  'Tis  he,  my  lord.   Come  hither,  goodniMi^b^iB*^^' 
Do  you  know  me? 

Duke.  I  remember  you,  sir,  by  the  sound  of  you^  ^^^^  * 
I  met  you  at  the  prison,  in  the  absence  of  the  duke. 
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Ludo.  O  did  you  so  ?  And  do  you  remember  what  you 
said  of  the  duke] 

Duke.  Most  notedly,  sir. 

Lucio.  Do  you  so,  sir?  And  was  the  duke  a  flesh-monger, 
a  fool,  and  a  coward,  as  you  then  reported  him  to  be  ? 

Duke.  You  must,  sir,  change  persons  with  me,  ere  you 
make  that  my  report :  you,  indeed,  spoke  so  of  him ;  and 
much  more,  much  worse. 

Lucio.  O  thou  damnable  fellow !  Did  not  I  pluck  thee  by 
the  nose  for  thy  speeches  ? 

Duke.  I  protest  I  love  the  duke,  as  I  love  myself. 
Ai^a.  Hark!   how  the  villain  would  close  now,  after  his 
treasonable  abuses. 

E^BCAL.  Such  a  fellow  is  not  to  be  talked  withal: — Away 
with  him  to  prison: — ^Where  is  the  provost? — Away  with 
him  to  prison;  lay  bolts  enough  upon  him:  let  him  speak  no 
more: — ^Away  with  those  giglota  too,  and  with   the  other 
confederate  companion.  [The  Provost  lai^s  hands  on  the  Duke. 
Duke.  Stay,  sir ;  stay  awhile. 
ANa.  What !  resists  he  ?  Help  him,  Lucio. 
Luao.  Come,  sir;   come,  sir;   come,  sir;  fob,  sir:  Why, 
you  bald-pated,  lying  rascal!  you  must  be  hooded,  must  you? 
Show  your  knave's  visage,  with  a  pox  to  you !  show  your 
sheepbiting  face,  and  be  hanged  an  hour!  Will't  not  off? 

[PvUs  off  the  Friai*'«  hood,  and  discovers  the  Duke. 
Duke.  Thou  ai-t  the  first  knave  that  e'er  made  a  duke. — 
First,  provost,  let  me  bail  these  gentle  three: — 
Sneak  not  away,  sir  \to  Luoio] ;  for  the  friar  and  you 
Must  have  a  word  anon : — ^lay  hold  on  him. 
Lucio.  This  may  prove  worse  than  hanging. 
Duke.  What  you  have  spoke,  I  pardon;  sit  you  down. — 

[To  EscALua 
We'll  borrow  place  of  him — Sir,  by  your  leave: 

[To  Angelo. 
Hast  thou  or  word,  or  wit,  or  impudence, 
That  yet  can  do  thee  office?     K  thou  hast, 
Rely  upon  it  till  my  tale  be  heard, 
And  hold  no  longer  out. 

Ang.  0,  my  dread  lord, 

T  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness, 
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To  think  I  can  be  undiscemible, 

When  I  perceive  your  grace,  like  power  divine, 

Hath  look'd  upon  my  passes.     Then,  good  prince,   . 

No  longer  session  hold  upon  my  shame, 

But  let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confession : 

Immediate  sentence  then,  cmd  sequent  death, 

Is  all  the  grace  I  beg. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Mariana : — 

Say,  wast  thou  e'er  contracted  to  this  woman  ? 

Ang.  I  was,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Gro  take  her  hence,  and  marry  her,  instantly. — 
Do  you  the  office,  friar ;  which  consummate, 
Return  him  here  again : — Go  with  him,  provost. 

[Ea;eunt  Angelo,  Mariana,  Peiter,  and  Pi-ovost 

EscAL.  My  lord,  I  am  more  amazed  at  his  dishonour, 
Than  at  the  strangeness  of  it. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Isabel: 

Your  friar  is  now  yt)ur  prince:  As  I  was  then 
Advertising,  and  holy  to  your  business. 
Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  still 
Attomey'd  at  your  service. 

IsAB.  0  give  me  pardon, 

That  I,  your  vassal,  have  employed  and  pain'd 
Your  unknown  sovereignty 

Duke.  You  are  pardon'd,  Isabel: 

And  now,  dear  maid,  be  you  as  free  to  us. 
Your  brother*s  death,  I  know,  sits  at  your  heart ; 
And  you  may  marvel,  why  I  obscur'd  myself, 
Labouring  to  save  his  life ;  and  would  not  rather. 
Make  rash  remonstrance  of  my  hidden  power. 
Than  let  him  so  be  lost:  O,  most  kind  maid. 
It  was  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death. 
Which  I  did  think  with  slower  foot  came  on. 
That  brain'd  my  purpose :  But  peace  be  with  him ! 
That  life  is  better  life,  past  fearing  death, 
Than  that  which  lives  to  fear :  make  it  your  comfort, 
So  happy  is  your  brother. 

Re-enter  Angelo,  Mariana,  Peter,  and  Provost 
Ibab.  I  do,  my  lord. 
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DuKs.  For  this  new-married  man,  approaching  here. 
Whose  salt  imagination  yet  hath  wrong'd 
Your  well-def^ded  honour,  you  must  pardon 
For  Mariana's  sake :  but  as  he  adjudged  your  iHrother,     * 
(Being  criminal,  in  double  violation 
Of  sacred  chastity,  and  of  promise-breach 
Thereon  dependent,  for  your  brother's  life,) 
The  very  mercy  of  the  law  cries  out 
Most  audible,  even  from  his  proper  tongue, 
An  Angelo  for  Claudio,  death  for  death. 
Haste  still  pays  haste,  and  leisure  answers  leisure; 
Like  doth  quit  like,  and  Meawn  still /or  Meatun. 
Then,  Angelo,  thy  fault's  thus  manifested: 
Which,  though  thou  wouldst  deny,  denies  thee  vantage: 
We  do  condemn  thee  to  the  very  block 
Where  Claudio  stoop'd  to  death,  and  with  like  haste ; 
Away  with  him. 

Mari.  O,  my  most  gracious  loitl, 

I  hope  you  will  not  mock  me  with  a  husband  I 

Duke.  It  is  your  husband  mock'd  you  with  a  husband: 
Consenting  to  ihe  safeguard  of  your  honour, 
I  thought  your  marriage  fit ;  else  imputation, 
For  that  he  knew  you,  might  reproach  your  life, 
And  choke  your,  good  to  come :  for  his  possessions, 
Although  by  confiscation  they  are  ours. 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal. 
To  buy  you  a  better  husband. 

Marl  0,  my  dear  lord, 

I  crave  no  other,  nor  no  better  man. 
Duke.  Never  crave  him ;  we  are  definitive. 
Mari.  Gentle  my  liege, —  [Kneding. 

DuKB.  You  do  but  lose  your  labour ; 

Away  with  him  to  death. — Now,  sir  [to  Luao],  to  you. 

Marl  O,  my  good  lord! — Sweet  Isabel,  take  my  part; 
Lend  me  your  knees,  and  all  my  life  to  come 
I  '11  lend  you  all  my  life  to  do  you  service. 

Duke.  Against  all  sense  you  do  importune  liei'  : 
Should  she  kneel  down,  in  mercy  of  this  fact, 
Her  brother's  ghost  his  paved  bed  would  break, 
And  take  her  hence  in  horror. 
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Mari.  Isabel, 

Sweet  Isabel,  do  yet  but  kneel  by  me ; 
Hold  up  your  hands,  say  nothing,  I  '11  speak. alL 
J^  \    Th?y  sa^hfist  men  are  gjoulded_outjiLlaultift; 
Ana,  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad :  so  may  my  husband. 
O,  Isabel !  will  you  not  lend  a  knee  ? 

Duke.  He  dies  for  Qaudio's  death. 

ISAB.  Most  bounteous  sir, 

Look,  if  it  please  you,  on  this  man  condemn'd. 

As  if  my  brother  liv'd ;  I  partly  think, 

A  due  sincerity  govem'd  his  deeds, 

Till  he  did  look  on  me ;  since  it  is  so. 

Let  him  not  die:  My  brother  had  but  justice 

In  that  he  did  the  thing  for  which  he  died: 

For  Angelo, 

His  act  did  not  overtake  his  bad  intent; 

And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent 

That  perish'd  by  the  way:  thoughts  are  no  subjects; 

Intents  but  merely  thoughts. 

Marl  Merely,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Your  suit's  unprofitable;  stand  up,  I  say. — 
I  have  bethought  me  of  another  fault: — 
Provost,  how  came  it  Claudio  was  beheaded 
At  an  imusual  hour? 

Prov.  It  was  commanded  so. 

Duke.  Had  you  a  special  warrant  for  the  deedl 

Prov.  No,  my  good  lord ;  it  was  by  private  message. 

Duke.  For  which  I  do  discharge  you  of  your  office: 
Give  up  your  keys. 

Prov.  Pardon  me,  noble  lord: 

I  thought  it  was  a  fault,  but  knew  it  not ; 
Yet  did  repent  me,  after  more  advice: 
For  testimony  whereof,  one  in  the  prison. 
That  should  by  private  order  else  have  died, 
I  have  reserv'd  aUve. 

Duke.  What 'she? 

Prov.  His  name  is  Bainardina 

I>uke.  I  would  thou  hadst  done  so  by  Claudio. — 
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Go,  fetch  him  hither:  let  mo  look  upon  him.    [Exit  Provost 
EscAii.  I  am  Bony,  one  so  learned  and  so  wise 

As  you,  lord  Angelo,  have  still  appeared, 

Should  shp  BO  grossly,  both  in  the  heat  of  blood, 

And  lack  of  tempered  judgment  afterward. 
Anq.  I  am  sorry  that  such  sorrow  I  procure: 

And  so  deep  sticks  it  in  my  penitent  heart, 

That  I  crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy ; 

T  is  my  deserving,  and  I  do  entreat  it. 

Re-enter  Provost^  Babnardine,  Claudio,  and  JuLner. 

BuKB.  Which  is  this  Bamardine? 

Prov.  This,  my  lord. 

Duke.  There  was  a  friar  told  mo  of  this  man : — 
Sirrah,  thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul. 
That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world, 
And  squar'st  thy  life  according.     Thou  'rt  condemned ; 
But,  for  those  earthly  faults,  I  quit  them  all ; 
And  pray  thee,  take  this  mercy  to  provide 
For  better  times  to  come : — Friar,  advise  him ; 
I  leave  him  to  your  hand. — What  muffled  fellow 's  that  t 

Prov.  This  is  another  prisoner  that  I  sav'd. 
That  should  have  died  when  Claudio  lost  his  head ; 
As  like  almost  to  Claudio,  aK  himself.       [UnmuffleH  Claudio. 

Duke.  If  he  be  like  your  brother  \to  Isabella],  for  his 
sake 
Is  he  pardon'd :  And,  for  your  lovely  sake. 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  say  you  will  be  mine ; 
He  is  my  brother  too:  But  fitter  time  for  that. 
By  this,  lord  Angelo  perceives  he 's  safe ; 
Methinks,  I  see  a  quick'ning  in  his  eye: — 
Well,  Angelo,  your  evil  quits  you  well: 
Look  that  you  love  your  wife ;  her  worth,  worth  yourB.— 
I  find  an  apt  remission  in  myself: 
And  yet  here 's  one  in  place  I  cannot  pardon: — 
You,  sirrah  [to  Lucio],  th  at  knew  me  for  a  fool,  a  coward. 
One  all  of  luxuiy,  an  ass,  a  madman ; 
Wherein  have  I  so  deserv'd  of  you. 
That  you  extol  me  thus] 

Lucio.  'Faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  it  but  according  to  the 
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trick :  If  you  will  hang  me  for  it,  you  may,  but  I  had  rather 
it  would  please  you  I  might  be  wUpped. 

Duke.  Whipp'd  first,  sir,  and  hang'd  after. 
Proclaim  it,  provost,  round  about  the  city; 
If  any  woman 's  wrong'd  by  this  lewd  fellow, 
(As  I  have  heard  him  swear  himself  there 's  one 
Whom  he  begot  with  child,)  let  her  appear, 
AtiJ  he  shall  marry  her:  the  nuptial  finished, 
I/? t  him  be  whipp'd  and  hanged. 

Luao.  I  beseech  your  highness,  do  not  many  me  to  a 
tvhore!  Your  highness  said  even  now,  I  made  you  a  duke; 
good  my  lord,  do  not  recompense  me  in  making  me  a  cuck- 
old. 

D0KE.  Upon  mine  honour,  thou  shalt  marry  h^. 
Thy  slanders  1  forgive;  and  therewithal 
BtTJiit  thy  other  forfeits: — Take  him  to  prison: 
And  see  our  pleasure  herein  executed. 

Luao.  Marrying  a  punk,  my  lord,  is  pressing  to  death, 
wliipping,  and  hanging. 

Duke.  Slandering  a  prince  deserves  it. — 
She,  Claudio,  that  you  wrong'd,  look  you  restore. 
Joy  to  you,  Mariana! — love  her,  Angelo; 
I  have  confess'd  her,  and  I  know  her  virtue. 
Thanks,  good  friend  Escalus,  forihy  much  goodness: 
Til  ere  *s  more  behind  that  is  more  gratulate. 
Tlianks,  provost,  for  thy  care  and  secrecy; 
Wo  shall  employ  thee  in  a  worthier  place : — 
Forgive  him,  Angelo,  that  brought  you  home 
Tiic  head  of  Ragozine  for  Claudio's; 
The  offence  pardons  itself. — Dear  Isabel, 
I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good ; 
Whereto  if  you  '11  a  willing  ear  incline. 
What 's  mine  is  yours,  and  what  is  yours  is  mine: 
Bo^  bring  us  to  our  palace;  where  we  11  show  - 
What 's  yet  behind,  that 's  meet  you  all  should  know. 

[KceunL 
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"  Then  no  more  remains 
Bat  your  sufficiency  as  your  worth  is  ahle, 
And  let  ihem  work.**  (Act  I.,  Sc.  1.)    Stebyijub. 

— "  Then  no  more  remains 
But  that  to  your  sujiciencies  your  worth  is  ablcdf 


And  let  them  work.*' 


JonNSOH, 


— "  Then  no  more  remains, 
But  add  to  your  sufficiency  your  worth, 

CoLlJEB,  MS,  Corrector, 
We  have  retained  the  origifsal 
text,  not  from  any  belief  Umt  it  lb 
right,  but  from  the  difficulty  of 
substituting  a  better.  The  c  1 1  anga 
proposed  by  Steevens  appears  to 
us  the  best,  and  the  least  Ttoteiit. 


And  let  them  work.' 

Wo  have  given  above  three  read- 
ings, either  of  which  may  remove 
the  obscurity  of  the  original : 

— **  then,  no  more  remains. 
But  that,  to  your  sufficiency,  as 

your  worth  is  able. 
And  let  them  work." 


**  She  is  fast  my  wife, 
Save  that  we  do  the  pronunciation  lack 
Of  outward  order :  this  we  came  not  to, 
Only  for  procuration  of  a  dower." 

(Act  I.,  Sc.  3.)    Collier,  AfS,  CorredQr. 


Mr.  Collier  says,  "two  rather 
important  words  are  altered  in  the 
corrected  folio  of  1632.  Denunci- 
ation is  changed  to  pronunciation  ; 
and  propagatUm  to  procuration^ 
meaning,  of  course,  the  procuring 
of  the  dower." 


Why  is  denunciation  chnng^d  la 
pronunciation  f  Because  the  cor- 
rector was  modernizing.  Let  the 
reader  turn  to  Mr.  RichanI»Ati'a  eic- 
cellent  Dictionary,  and  he  wiJl  fin  J 
that  Drayton  uiesdenouncf  m  tht? 
sense  of  announce ;  Holinshed  de- 
nouncing in  the  sense  of  anno^mo- 
ing;  and  Raleigh  denunciaiicfft  la 
the  sense  of  annunciatioti.  Why 
should  we  obliterate  thi^ao  tmc^9 
of  our  language  to  mako  Shak- 
spereeasy?  Againfpropaf^atwfih 
obscure,  but  procuration  h  mt?(Ui- 
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ingless.  How  conld  the  dower  be 
procured,  obtained,  by  concealing 
the  marriage  ?  The  money  in  the 
coffer  of  Juliet's  friends  would  ne- 
cessarily be  paid  upon  the  mar- 
riage. The  pair  waited  for  the 
propagation^  increase,  from  other 
sources  in  expectation. 

'  [  have  on  Angelo  impos*d  the  office, 
Who  may,  in  th'  ambush  of  my  name,  strike  home, 
And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  sight 
To  draw  on  slander,** 

(Act  I.,  Sc.  4.)     Collier,  MS,  Corrector. 


Mr.  Collier  explains  this  as, — 
'■  1  tiavB  imposed  the  duty  upon 
Angftlo  of  punishing  severely, 
while  I  draw  no  slander  on  my- 
Klff  being  out  of  sight" 


"  Sight**  instead  of  "fight"  was 
originally  proposed  by  Pope.  The 
image  of  a  fight  was  certainly  in 
the  Poet's  mind  from  the  use  of 
"ambush**  and  "strike  home."* 
"  To  do,  m  slander,**  the  original 
reading,  has  been  changed  to  "  do 
it  slander,**  by  modem  editors. 
We  leave  the  old  text,  which  the 
reader  may  adopt  or  rgect  as  he 
pleases. 

" Isah,  Sir,  mock  me  not — ^}Our  story. 
Lucio,  'T  is  true.**  (Act.  I.,  Sc.  5.)    Malone, 

"  Isah,  Sir,  make  me  not  your  scorn 
Lucio,  'T  is  true.'* 

Mr.  Collier  says,  —  "Davenant 
gav«  the  true  word  in  his  alter- 


ation of  *  Measure  for  Measure,' — 
'  Sir,  make  me  not  your  scorn.* 
"  Thd  manuscript  corrector  of 
llic  rutio,  1632,  has  also  scorn  for 
'iit^irifl/  as  might  be  expected." 


Collier,  MS,  Corrector. 

Believing  that  the  corrector 
came  after  Davenant,  it  might  be 
expected  that  he  would  copy  from 
him;  but  he  botches,  while  he 
copies.  Davenant  omits  the  two 
next  words  of  Lucio*8  answer,— 
"  'T  is  true."  The  corrector  retains 
them.  Does  Lucio  mean  to  say 
that  his  scorn  is  true  ?  The  ori- 
ginal reading  is  the  true  reading-' 
"  Make  me  not  your  story,"  is,  in- 
vent me  not  your  story:  to  which 
Lucio  replies;  "'Tis  trae,"  the 
story  is  true,  it  is  not  an  inven 
tion. 
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"  Some  run  from  brakes  of 

The  old  reading  has  brakes  of 
ice — Ice  being  given  thus,  with  a 
capitaL  Mr.  Djce  holds  that  vice 
is  the  true  reading;  and  that  brctkes 
means  instruments  of  torture. 


'*  I  '11  rent  the  fairest  house  in 

(Act  II.,  So. 

The  original  has  "  bay."    "  It  is 

a  mere  error  of  tlie  press,"  says 

Mr.  Collier. 


vie  e,  and  answer  none.'* 
(Act  II.,  Sc.  1.)  Bowi^. 
A  note  which  we  find  In  Mr, 
Dyce's  own  edition  of  Skelton  gi  vca 
a  better  countenance  to  tho  kulU 
ing  of  vice  than  Mr.  Dyce'«  uoto 
on  the  passage  in  Shak«|.><!r«« 
Brake  was  used  for  trap;  as  h\ 
Cavendish's  *  Life  of  Wolsey  *  i^'^xn 
espy  a  convenient  time  and  wen- 
sion  to  take  the  Cardinal  mi  a  frr^r  jbf .' 
—-See  Poetical  Works  of  Skeltou 
vol.  ii.  p.  169. 

it  after  three-pence  a  day." 
I.)     CoLUKE,  MS,  Correctvi\ 

We  agree  with   the  corrcctar 
and  alter  the  text  accordingly. 


"  How  would  you  be, 
If  he,  which  is  the  God  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are?" 

(Act  II.,  So.  2.)     Collieii,  MS.  Corredttf, 


Mr.  Collier  calls  the  substitution 
of  "God"  for  "top"  a  bold  and 
striking  emendation,  adding  to  the 
power  and  grandeur  of  the  pas- 
sage. 


Mr.  Dyce  says,  in  his  Fete  Nnka 
on  Shakespearer-**  What  Mr.  CoU 
lier   calls   'a  bold   and  strikin}^ 
emendation,'  deserves  rather  to  \m 
characterised  as  rash  and  waEbtnri 
in  the  extreme."    Mr.  Dyce  poliUe 
out  that  Dante  uses  the  verj'  anwa 
expression,  as  applied  to  t^?  Al- 
mighty:— 
"  Che  cima  di  giwUdo,^ 
We  add,  that  Mr.  Cary,   wh*^ 
translates  this  "  the  sacred  hLight 
of  judgment,"  says  in  a  note^^ 
**so  Shakspeare,  *If  he,  whieii  b 
the  top  of  judgment.'" 
«*  'T  is  meet  so,  daughter :  but  lest  you  do  repent, 
As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  yon  to  this  shame ; 
Which  sorrow  is  always  towards  ourselves,  not  heaven. 
Showing,  we  would  not  serve  heaven,  as  we  love  it, 
But  as  we  stand  in  fear." 

(Act  II.,  Sc.  3.)    Collieb,  MS.  Corrfclur. 
Mr.  Collier  says  "The  old  cor-    I      Davenant,  who  modernised  with 
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rnpt  reading  of  ^ spare  heaven" 
veeoiv  little  better  than  nonsense 
— tho  emendation  indisputable." 


out  scruple,  has,  in  bis  paraphrase 
of  this  passage,  **  Not  sparing  hea- 
ven for  love  but  fear."  To  serve 
heaven  is  a  vague  generality.  The 
Duke  warns  Juliet  lest  she  repent 
only  of  the  shame;  that  species 
of  sorrow  is  towards  ourselves, 
not  towards  heaven;  we  do  not 
spare  heaven, —  spare  to  invoke 
heaven,  —  in  our  grief  because 
we  love  heaven,  but  because  we 
fear  it. 

"  Claud,  The  priestly  Angelo  ? 

Isab,  O,  't  is  the  cunning  liveiy  of  hell, 
The  damned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover 
In  priestly  garb,** 

(Act  III.,  Sc.  1.)     Collier,  MS.  Corrector. 

"  Claud.  The  precise  Angelo."  Tieck. 


Tho  corrector's  double  use  of 
Lhe  epithet  priM^y  was  suggested 
tty  WMbnrton;  the  substitution  of 
feirb  for  guards  is  new. 


Guards  were  the  ornaments  of  a 
robe,  and  therefore  the  change  to 
garb  is  weak  as  well  as  needless. 
But  some  change  must  be  made  in 
the  first  folio,  which  reads  thus, 
"Cla,  Tho  prenzie,  Angelo? 

Isa,  Oh  *t  is  the  cunning  Liuerie 
of  hell, 
The  damnest  bodie  to  inuest,  and 

couer 
In  prenzie  gardes." 

We  copy  the  spelling  and  punc- 
tuation of  the  original  folio.  There 
is  a  comma  after  the  first  ''prenzie," 
which  dissociates  the  word  as  an 
a^ective  firom  Angelo. 

In  former  editions  we  have 
adopted  the  suggestion  of  Tieck, 
precise.  The  second  folio,  un- 
touched by  the  manuscript  cor- 
rector, gives  us  princely  in  both 
instances.  As  a  change  must  be 
guessed  at,  we  will  venture  upon 
a  new  reading,  formed  upon  a 
oareful  consideration  of  the  first 
and  second  editions.    In  *  Twelfth 
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Night*  (Act  V.  Sc.  1)  a  line  itands 
thus  in  the  first  folio : 

"  A  most  extncilngfrffitie  of 
mine  owne." 
In  *  Midsummer  Nigbt'a  l^renm/ 
(Act  v.,  Sc.  1,)  a  line  h  thus  jiriuted 
in  the  same  folio: 

"  The  Poet's  eye  in  ti  fiinj/renaj 
rolling." 
In  the  passage  before  us  wo  would 
substitute/ for/).  W*j  wouIiJ  firat 
make  Glaudio  say,  after  listening 
to  Isabella's  furious  <J«nunciution 
of  the  outward-sainted  di?puty> 

"  The  freneyl  Angtdo  ?  " 

Glaudio  thinks  hia  ii^t^r  wiindet--' 
ing  in  her  intellect  ki  infLkt»  anch 
a  charge.  This  is  one  of  tho  for&* 
shadowings  so  common  in  Sbafc- 
spere.  In  the  last  Act,  Angel cp  in- 
sinuates that  Isabella  \^  tiiud.  If 
the  mis-spelt  word  ivere  not  ri>- 
peated  in  the  folio,  ihero  would  bo 
no  doubt,  we  think,  of  this  read* 
ing;  but  the  erroneous  re[>etition 
of  a  word  is  one  of  ihn  couiQion- 
est  blunders  of  printers,  and  wa 
therefore  adopt  "/wi'nct/y  guarils'* 
from  the  second  folio. 


*•  That  spirit 's  possessed  with  haste, 
That  wounds  the  resisting  postern  with  these  strolit  ?^/' 

(Act  rV.,  Sc.  2.)     Coluer,  MS.  Uorreclon 


The'  original  *'  ttnsiating  "  Mr. 
Collier  calls  an  error  of  the  press. 
The  postern,  he  says,  resisted  the 
eotrance  of  the  messenger. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  &how, 
by  an  epithet,  that  the  dcx>r  of  a 
jail  resisted  the  entratice  of  tho&a 
without.  Unsisting^  aceordiiig  to 
Blackstone,  means,  never  ^t  rest. 
The  Duke  has  hiiik^elf  coma 
through  the  postern;  and  after  he 
has  spoken  a  few  linos,  comes  tin* 
other,  knocking.  Wdi  may  tJie 
Duke,  interrupted  in  his  Bpeecfa, 
exclaim,  that  the  door  n^ver  atands 
still.  Shakspere^s  Latlnj&m^  from 
tistOi  ought  not  to  be  lighUy  re- 
jected. 
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**  O,  gracious  duke  ! 
Harp  not  on  that ;  nor  do  not  banish  reason 
For  incredulity;  but  let  your  reason  serve 
To  make  the  truth  appear.** 

(Act  v.,  Sc.  1.)     Collier,  MS.  Corrector, 


Mr.  €{)llier  says  that  the  original 
-word  htefpitHUy  "could  not  be 
right.  It  ii  a  mis-print  that  can 
otdy  hiivc  arisen  from  the  care- 
lessness <jf  tlie  copyist  or  the  prin- 
t(?r."  In  PTftiuiity  **  is  the  real  word 
that  oiiglit  to  be  put  in  its  place: 
i.e.  thi  not  refuse  to  give  your  rea- 
son Hiir  play,  on  account  of  the 
inertkiiility  with  which  you  listen 
tg  my  oomplaint." 


The  word  inequality  is  a  word 
pregnant  with  Shakspere's  won- 
derful metaphysical  subtlety.  ITie 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  mined 
by  the  substitution  of  incredulity. 
Why  should  Isabella  ask  the  Duke 
to  put  aside  incredulity  ?  She  docs 
not  tell  the  Duke,  as  Mr.  Collier 
says,  to  give  his  own  reason  fair 
play,  —  that  comes  afterwards. 
But  she  asks  him  not  to  assume 
that  she  is  wanting  in  reason— not 
to  banish  reason  for  inequality 
between  what  he  considers  an  in- 
sane idea,  supported  by  "  the  odd- 
est frame  of  sense.**  Angelo  has 
said  that  her  wits  are  not  firm; 
the  Duke  has  said,  "  she  speaks  in 
the  infirmity  of  sense.'*  She  con- 
jures him, — 

"  That  thou  neglect  me  not,  with 
that  opinion 
That  I  am  touch'd  with  madness; 

make  not  impossible 
That  which  but  seems  unlike." 
The  exclamation, — 
"  Harp  not  on  that :  nor  do  not  ba- 
nish reason  . 
For  inequality," 
is  the  final  appeal  which  compels 
the  Duke  to  hear  her.    It  is  the 
last  link  in  the  chain  of  that  phi- 
losophical analysis  of   the  <v^ 
ditions  of  madness,  which  Shak- 
spere,  in  more  places  than  one 
4ia8  worked  out  with  an  insight 
which  physicians  and  lawyershave 
followed  as  their  best  anUiority. 
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AVBWEB.     Act  II.,  Sc.  4. 

**  To  have  it  added  to  the  faults  of  mine, 
And  nothing  of  your  answer." 
May  the  sins  be  added  to  my  fiiults,  and  nothing  of  Lt  bt  liud 
to  your  answer — for  you  to  answer. 

Approbation.    Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 

**  This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter, 
And  there  receive  her  approbation."* 
Probation,  the  period  entered  upon  before  profession  its  u  niitL 
Believe.    Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Well  believe  this." 
Be  well  assured  of  this^lepend  upon  this. 
Boot.    Act  II.,  Sc  4. 

''Gould  I,  with  boot,  change  for  an  idle  plume/' 
Profit,  advantage. 
BosoiL    Act  IV.,  Sc.  3. 

**  And  you  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretoli*'* 
Bosom  is  here  used  for  heart's  desire,  wish. 
Case.    Act  II.,  Sc.  4. 

"Oform! 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit" 
The  covering ;  the  outside. 
Censuhed.    Act  I.,  Sc.  5. 

'*  Hath  censur'd  him  already.'* 
Hath  sentenced — ^formed  his  decision — already. 
Chabaots.    Act  v.,  Sc.  1. 

"  In  all  his  dressings,  characts,  titles,  forms.*" 
Characts  are  official  designations,  inscriptions. 

ClBCUMMDBBD.      Act  IV.,  Sc  1. 

**  He  hath  a  garden  circummur'd  with  brick.'* 
Circummured  is  walled  round. 
Combined.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  3. 

"  I  am  combined  by  a  holy  vow." 
Bound. 
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COMBINATB.      Act  III.,  Sc  1. 

"  Her  combinaie  husband." 
Combinate  ia  betrothed. 
CoMFOfiinoir.    Act  V.,  Sc.  1 

"  Came  short  of  composition." 
Short  of  the  terms  of  agreement. 
COHHODITT.     Act  IV.,  Sc.  8. 

**  He  *8  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  paper.** 
The  old  usurers,  like  modem  ones,  were  accustomed  to  make 
their  advances  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  goods,  the 
latter  of  course  being  either  worthless  or  extravagantly 
overcharged.  The  practice  of  the  usurer  was  so  notorious, 
that  the  old  comedies  applied  to  him  the  name  of  the  brown 
paper  merchant. 

COUHTENANCE.      Act  V.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapp'd  up 
In  countenance." 
Generally  explained  as  false  appearance,  mere  countenance; 
but  here  it  may  mean  favour  or  encouragement.    Isabella 
will  bide  her  time  to  unveil  the  evil  now  wrapped  up  by  the 
duke's  favour  or  encouragement 

CjiiasT.    Act  II.,  Sc.  4. 

"  Let 's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's-  horn, 
'T  is  not  the  devil's  crest" 
The  crest  originally  was  typical  of  some  quality  of  the  person 
bearing  it    The  "  devil's  horn"  is  the  "  devil's  crest,"  but  if 
we  write  "  good  angel"  on  it,  the  "  false  seeming"  may  cause 
the  emblematical  allusion  to  be  overlooked. 

DoLLABS.     Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

**  To  three  thousand  dollars  a-year." 
There  is  here  a  quibble  between  the  words  doUara  and  dolowri. 
Death's  Fool.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Merely,  thou  art  death's  fool." 
This  is  an  allusion  to  certain  ancient  representations  of  Peai& 
and  the  Fool ;  probably  suggested  by  some  of  the  old  en- 
gravings of  the  '  Dance  of  Death.' 
Blo.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Of  palsied  eld." 
Eld  is  old  age,  or  aged  people. 
Fall.    Act  H.,  Sc  1. 

"  Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little. 
Than  fall,  and  bruise  to  death." 
The  verb  is  here  used  in  its  active  sense.    We  still  use  the  ex 
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pression  to  fail  a  tree,  and  Shakspere  had  probably  tlila  ixnage 
in  his  mind. 

Fbab.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey." 
The  verb  is  here  used  in  its  active  sense — to  affright. 
Flourish.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"Doth  flourish  the  deceit." 
Doth  ornament,  give  beauty  #.    We  still  use  the  word  flouHAh 
for  ornamental  writing. 

FOBFKIT.     Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Still  forfeit  in  the  same  kind." 
Transgress,  incur  the  forfeiture  by  the  same  fault. 
Pbiab.    Act  III.,  Sc  2. 

"  Bless  you,  good  father  friar. 
Duke.  And  you,  good  brother,  father." 
Friar  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  word /r^re—brotUor— and 
tiie  Duke  thus  plays  on  the  word. 
Genebous.    Act  IT.,  Sc.  6. 

"  The  generous  and  gravest  citizens." 
Generous  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  genet'o^mt 
noble,  excellent. 

Genebal.    Act  II.,  Sc  4. 

'*  The  general,  subject  to  a  well-wish'd  king." 
The  general  is  the  community,  the  people. 
GiGLOTS.    Act  v.,  Sc.  1.    Wantons. 
Good  Time.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  In  good  time." 
Equivalent  to  "  very  well."    It  has  the  same  mcamn^  m  Lha 
French  phrase,  d  la  bonne  heure, 

Gbatulatb.    Act  v.,  Sc.  1. 

"  There's  more  behind  that  is  more  gratulate." 
More  to  be  congratulated  on,  more  to  be  rejoiced  in* 
Helmed.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

**  The  business  he  hath  helmed." 
Conducted — steered  through. 
Impabtial.    Act  v.,  Sc.  1. 

'*  In  this  I  '11  be  impartial ;  be  you  judge." 
The  particle  im  was  frequently  used  as  an  augmentative     la 
"  Homeo  and  Juliet"  we  have 

'*  Cruel,  unjust,  impartial  destinies." 
The  meaning  in  both  instances  is  clearly  "  very  parti d," 
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IirTORM.vL.    Act  v.,  Sc  1. 

"  These  poor  informal  women." 
Women  without  sense,  ignorant 

Iktbntion.    Act  II.,  Sc  4. 

"  Whilst  my  invention,  hearing  not  my  tongrne." 
Invention  is  imagination ;  the  word  is  often  used  in  this  sense. 

[irwABD.    Act  XXL,  Sc  2.  ^ 

"  Sir,  I  was  an  inward  of  his." 
Inward  is  intimate 

Keep.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Tliat  none  but  fools  would  keep.** 
Keep  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  care  for.  In  Wiclif's 
translation  of  the  Bible,  the  passage  in  St  Luke,  chap.  x. 
verse  40,  is  thus  rendered :  "And  she  stood,  and  said, 
Iiord,  takest  thou  no  keep  that  my  sister  hath  left  me  alone 
to  serve]"  In  the  authorised  version  keep  is  changed  to 
care. 

Keeps.    Act  I.,  Sc.  4. 

"  Assemblies 
Where  youth,  and  cost,  and  witless  bravery  keeps." 
Dwells. 

Leigeb.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  leiger." 
A  leiger  ambassador  .was  one  who  was  resident,  not  sent  on  a 
special  mission.  Lord  Bacon  has  a  passage  which  gives  this 
meaning  clearly.  "  liciger  ambassadors,  or  agents,  were 
sent  to  remain  in  or  near  the  courts  of  those  princes  or 
states,  to  observe  their  motions,  or  to  hold  correspondence 
with  them.** 

Like.    Act  V.,  Sc  1. 

**  0  that  it  were  as  like  as  it  is  true** 
Probable  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  like  is  here  used. 

Likeness.    Act  IIL,  Sc  2. 

**  How  may  likeness,  made  in  crimes." 
liikeliness,  comeliness. 

Lists.    Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

'*  Your  own  science 
Exceeds,  in  that,  the  lists  of  all  advice." 
Lists  are  limits,  boundaries,  specially  applied  to  the  enclo' 
sures  within  which  tournaments  were  performed. 
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LovEB.    Act  I.,  Sc.  5. 

"  Yoor  brother  and  his  loyer  have  embraced.** 
The  word  lover  was  not  confined  to  the  male.    Shak^per^'a 
poem  of  'The  Lover's  Complaint/  is  the  lament  <^  a  de* 
serted  mistress. 

MEAI.ED.     Act  IT.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Were  he  meal'd 
With  that  which  he  corrects.'* 
Compounded  from  the  French  mSler,  to  mix. 
Mere.    Act  Y.,  Sc.  1.    Sole,  unmixed. 
Opposite,    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  You  imagine  me  too  unharmful  an  opposite." 
An  opposite  is  an  adversary. 
Pass  oir.    Act  II.,  Sc  1. 

"  What  know  the  laws, 
That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves.** 
Pass  on  is  to  condemn,  to  adjudicate.    A  contemporary  pUj 
has  a  similar  expression.    "A  jury  of  brokers,  impanel kd^ 
and  deeply  sworn  to  pass  on  all  villains." 

Passes.    Act  V.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Hath  look'd  upon  my  passes.** 
This  word  has  been  explained  as  meaning  here  devicet;  pans 
had  the  meaning  of  state  or  condition,  and  we  yet  k&j 
"  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass.**  It  is,  however,  mor** 
likely  that  the  word  is  used  as  synonymous  with  pfi/iM<ig'i, 
which  has  the  somewhat  obsolete  meaning  of  trandatiijtis, 

Planched.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"  And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planched  gate." 
A  gate  made  of  boards,  planked. 
Possessed.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"  I  have  possessed  him.** 
I  have  put  him  in  possession  of  the  fact,  informed  him. 
Peactice.    Act  v.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Subom'd  against  his  honour 
In  hateful  practice." 
Practice  is  intrigue,  device,  craft.    The  word  is  again  U!^d  in 
a  similar  sense,  a  few  lines  further  on. 

PROMPTTTRB.      Act  II.,  Sc.  4. 

"  Though  he  hath  fallen  by  prompture  of  his  blood." 
By  the  prompting — the  suggestion — of  his  blood. 
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Tboitc    Act  U  Se.  3. 

"In  heryoutli 
There  la  ih  prone  and  Bpeeclile&a  dialect," 
The  word  prone  ia  here  used  in  the  ^ense  of  humble. 
Pot  to  ksow.    Act  L,  Sc  L 

The  phrase  ia  equLvaknt  to  "  since  I  caimot  avoid  knowing." 
PuTTJNO  o:^.     Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"  AwakcTia  me  with  thia  an  wonted  puttLng  on-" 
Ur^^Dg,  incitement, 
QuALmr.    Act  IV,,  9c.  2. 

"  To  qualify  in  otiiera  " 
To  modify,  to  moderate. 
Quests.    Act  IV.,  Sc  1. 

"  Bun  with  these  false  and  most  conttwioos  queete." 
InquidtionJB,  inqQOaU ;  the  "  croivncr's  quest '*  of  '  BumloV 
QuETS.    Act  v.,  Sc  1*    EcquiteB. 
Rivijf*    Act !,,  Sc.  3. 

"  Like  lata  that  ravin  down  their  proper  Ijwie." 
To  Tavin  ia  to  devour  or  eat  greedily. 
BKPELLsn.    Act  v.,  Sc.  1. 

''HowherefeU'dmo," 
Confuted,  refuted,  flr;gued  agtiinst  me. 
Scaled.    Act  IIL,  Sc.  1. 

"  The  corrupt  deputy  scaled." 
To  acalc  Is  to  weigh.     In  '  Coriolanui '  the  same  word  ia  used 
twice,  and  in  both  inatancea  it  beam  the  same  «enHe,    In  the 
Scriptures  we  have  the  same  idea—''  weighed  in  the  balan^ 
and  found  wanting/' 
Sea^k.    Act  IL,  Sc^  2. 

"  Bven  for  our  kitcbcnt 
We  kill  the  fowl  of  acaaon." 
That  ia,  we  kill  the  fowl  only  when  in  scaaom 
Secueitt,    Act  III.,  Sc  2. 

.  *'  Security  enough  to  make  felloTrahip  accureod," 
Surety,  bond^  legal  security. 
BiEQE,    Act  IV.|  Sc,  2. 

"  Upon  the  very  aiege  of  justiofl." 
Seat,  throne-    In  'Othello'  we  have 

"  I  fetch  my  being 
From  men  of  royal  aiege  .^ 
Stasklt.    Act  IV.,  S&  2. 

"  When  it  HcB  atarkly  in  the  traToUcr's  bonee,'' 
Stiffly,  BtTongly* 
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Stmctubb.    Act  I.,  Sc.  4. 

"  A  man  of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence." 
A  man  of  strictness. 
Subject.     Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  The  greater  file  of  the  subject  held  the  duke  to  be  wise/' 
The  greater  number  of  the  people,  the  commonalty. 
Terms.     Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  The  terms 
For  common  justice,  you  are  as  pregnant  in." 
Blackstone  explains  terms  to  mean  the  technical  langrmjEje  of 
the  law  courts.  He  says,  "An  old  book,  called  *  Lea  TenuM 
de  la  Ley,*  (written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.,)  was  in 
Shakspere's  day,  and  is  now,  the  accidence  of  young  studeiita 
of  the  law." 

Thomas  Tapster.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

'*  What  *s  to  do  here,  Thomas  Tapster  1" 
The  clown's  name  was  Pompey ;  but  Thomas  or  Tom,  wAd  ihe 
common  name  for  a  Tapster.    Greene,  according  li>  Mt, 
Dyce,  uses  the  term  "  Tom  Tapster." 

Trick.     Act  V.,  Sc.  1. 

"I  spoke  it  but  according  to  the  trick." 
In  the  spirit  of  banter  or  exaggeration,  a  fashionable  ami  e»j 
sort  of  wit  in  Shakspere's  times,  as  well  as  in  our  owti 

Use.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  The  glory  of  a  creditor. 
Both  thanks  and  use." 
Use  is  usance,  the  interest  of  money. 
Vail.    Act  V.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Vail  your  regard." 
To  vail  is  to  lower.    Let  your  regard  descend  upon. 
Vulgarly.    Act  V.,  Sc.  1. 

*'  So  vulgarly  and  personally  accus'd." 
Accused  before  the  public,  the  vulgar. 
Weioht.    Act  L,  Sc.  3. 

**  Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight." 
To  pay  down  by  weight,  is  to  pay  the  full  price  or  penally. 
Wilderness.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Not  such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness." 
Wilderness  is  wild-ness. 
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Thebe  never  was  in  real  life  a  stronger  contrast  between  any 
series  of  events,  any  set  of  characters,  and  any  code  of  prin- 
ciples by  which  actions  and  passions  are  to  be  judged,  than 
is  shown  in  the  two  stories  of  *  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor,' and  'Measure  for  Measure.*  The  one  presents  that 
good-natured  view  of  human  affairs  in  which  vice  is  treated 
as  folly.  The  other,  the  severe  view,  in  which  vice  is  ex- 
hibited in  its  madness,  its  subtlety,  and  its  grossness;  and 
the  poet  sits  apart,  like  an  inflexible  judge,  to  have  no  tole- 
rance for  crime,  and  no  pity  for  ignorance.  But,  throughout 
this  drama,  which  Coleridge,  with  much  truth,  designates  as 
the  only  painful  part  of  Shakspere's  genuine  works,  we  have 
magical  touches  of  poetry,  which  have  entered  deeply  into 
the  national  mind,  and  there  will  abide  for  all  time.  Even 
the  grosser  comic  scenes  are  not  like  the  grossnesses  of  Mas- 
singer  and  Dekker,  brought  in  to  make  a  vulgar  audience 
laugh.  They  show  the  tainted  atmosphere  in  which  the 
whole  action  of  the  play  moves  on.  They  come  before  us 
like  the  revolting  incidents  of  the  real  dramas  of  courts  of 
justice,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  truth 
which  is  sought  for  clear  and  consistent.  Let  the  reader  skip 
these  scenes,  if  he  so  please ;  but  let  him  not  think  that  they 
are  here  for  the  promotion  of  licentiousness. 

There  is  a  story  which  may,  or  not,  be  historically  true — 
a  story  whose  truth  may  be  doubted,  because  it  is  told  of 
different  persons,  and  its  scene  laid  in  various  times  and 
countries — but  which  is  consistent  with  probability,  and  is 
of  universal  interest.  It  is  the  story  of  an  unhappy  woman 
who  sacrifices  her  honour  to  a  scoundrel  in  authority,  to  save 
the  life  of  one  she  loves.  Her  sacrifice  is  disregarded ;  the 
life  is  not  spared.  The  story  is  told  of  Colonel  Kirke,  a  fe- 
rocious officer  employed  by  James  II.  after  the  instiTTectioo 
of  Monmouth.     Mr.  Macaulay  says — "This  tale  an  impaitial 
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judge  must  reject.    It  is  unsupported  by  proof.    Tlie'earlieBt  I 

authority  for  it  is  a  poem  written  by  Pomfrct."  Mr.  Macaulay 
adds — "  The  story  is  one  which,  long  before  Kirke  was  born,  I 

had  been  told  of  many  other  oppressors,  and  had  become  a 
favourite  theme  of  novelists  and  dramatists.   Two  politicians 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  Bhynsault,  the  favourite  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  and  Oliver  le  Dain,  the  favourite  of   Louis  the 
Eleyenth,  had  been  accused  of  the  same  crime.     Cintio  had 
taken  it  for  the  subject  of  a  romance :  Whetstone  had  made, 
out  of  Cintio's  narrative,  the  rude  play  of  Promos  and  Cas- 
sandra;   and  Shakspere  had  borrowed  from  Whetstone  the 
plot  of  the  noble  tragi-comedy  of  *  Measure  for  Measure.' " 
It  was  scarcely  necessary  for  the  eloquent  historian  to  point 
out  the  essential  difference  in  the  two   plots.      Cassandra 
yielded  to  Promos,  upon  the  condition  that  he  should  after- 
wards   marry  her.     Isabella   rejects  with   holy  indignatian 
every  advance  of  the  base  viceroy.     ITie  leading  idea  of  the 
character  of  Isabella  is  that  of  one  who  abides  the  direst 
temptation  which  can  be  presented  to  an  unsuspecting  and 
loving  woman — the  temptation  of  saving   the  hfe  of  one 
most  dear,  by  submitting  to  a  shame  which  the  sophistry  of 
self-love  might  represent  as  scarcely  criminal     She  never 
doubts  of  her  proper  course.     She  has  a  great  sustaining 
principle.    The  foundation  of  her  character  is  religion.    Out 
of  that  sacred  source  spring  her  humility — her  purity,  which 
cannot  understand  oblique  purposes  and    suggestions — her 
courage — her  passionate  indignation  at  the  selfishness  of  her 
brother,  who  would  have  sacrificed  her  to  attain  his  own 
safety.     It  is  in  the  conception  of  such  a  character  thai 
we  see  the  transcendant  superiority  of  Shakspere  over  other 
dramatists.     The  **  thing  enskied  and  sainted  **  was  not  for 
any  of  his  greatest  contemporaries  to  conceive  and  deUneatc. 
The  German  critic,  XJlrici,  has  sketched  the  character  of 
Angelo*  vigorously  and   truly: — "Angelo,   who  makes  pro- 
fession of  a  rigorous  moral  purity,  boasts  continually  of  bis 
virtue,  urges  chastisement  and  severity,  and  inexorably  per- 
secutes sin  and  weakness — who,  in  fact,  has  also  the  will  to 
be  what  he  seems, — even  he  falls  from  his  arrogant  height, 
in  a  far  worse  manner,  into  the  same  crime  that,  contrary  to 
his  pledged  word,  he  would  punish  with  the  fiill  severity  of 
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the  hw.^*  The  Duke  is  tho  personification  of  a  weak  nilcr- 
He  had  utterly  failed  in  the  preveu  tion  of  crime ; — lie  had 
foatored  vice  by  neglect,  and  then  rushes  to  punbhment,  de^ 
puting  his  power  to  another,  lest  he  himself  Bhoold  be  open 
to  slander.  The  play  is  a  profound  satire  upoa  the  iuade- 
qviacy  of  human  laws  to  enforce  public  morals  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  fear;  and  of  the  inconsisteiicicB  and  wrgnga  of  any 
administration  of  justice  that  depends  upon  the  individual 
temper  and  character  of  the  administrator* 
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PERSONS  BEPBESENTBD. 

SoLivus,  Duke  of  Epfwut, 
Appeart,  Act  I.  sc  1.    Act  Y.  so.  1. 

Matov,  a  Merchant  of  SfpracuM. 
Appeart,  Act  I.  m.  1.    Act  Y.  sc.  1. 

Aktipholub  of  Ephbsub,  twin'l>rother  to  Antipholos  of  S7Tac^4(^,  <N«j 

unknown  to  Mm,  and  son  to  JEgeon  and  iEmilia. 

Appeart,  Act  III.  sc.  1.    Act  lY.  sc.  1.    Act  V.  sc  L 

Ahtipholus  of  Straousb,  twin-brother  to  Antipholas  of  Ephcfluii,  hti 

unknown  to  him,  and  ton  to  ^geon  and  Emilia. 

Ippcart,  Act  I.  sc.  2.    Act  II.  sc.  2.    Act  III.  sc  2.    Act  lY.  sc,  3;  *u.  I 

Act  Y.  sc.  1. 

Dromio  of  Ephisub,  twin-brother  to  Bromio  of  Syracuse,  and  an  amndatvt 

on  Antipholus  of  Ephesus. 

dppeart.  Act  L  sc.  2.    Act  II.  sc.  1.    Act  IIL  sc.  1.    Act  lY.  so,  1 ;  so,  4 

Act  Y.  sc.  1. 

Daoxio  OF  Stbacusb,  twin-brother  to  Dromio  of  Ephesus,  and  cm  aitcivlmr 

on  Antipholas  of  Syracuse. 

Appeart,  Act  I.  sa  2.    Act  II.  sc.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  so.  2. 

Act  lY.  sc.  1;  sc.  2;  sc  3;  sc.  4.    Act  Y.  sc.  1. 

Balthazar,  a  merchant, 
AppeaiVf  Act  III.  sc  1. 

Anoelo,  a  goldsmith, 
Appoars,  Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.    Act  lY.  sc  1.     Act  Y.  sc.  L 

A  Merchant,  friend  to  Antipholas  of  Syracuse. 
Appoars,  Act  L  sc  2.     Act  lY.  sc  1.    Act  Y.  sc.  I. 

Pinch,  a  schoolmaster  and  a  conjurer. 
Appears,  Act  lY.  sc.  4. 

JSmilia,  wi/^  to  iEgeon,  an  abbess  at  Ephosus. 
Appears,  Act  V.  sc  1. 

AoRLiRA,  wife  to  Antipholus  of  Ephesus. 
Appears,  Act  11.  sc.  1;  sc.  2.     Act  lY.  sc  2;  sc  4.    Act  V,  so*  L 
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Lucu5A,  »i$tBr  to  AdriaTMt. 

Appearg,  Act  II.  sc  1 ;  sc  2.     Act  III.  8c  2.    Act  lY.  bc.  2;  sa  4. 

Act  V.  8c  1. 

Luc  I,  her  tervanL 
Appear*,  Act.  III.  so.  1. 

A  Courtesin. 
Appeart,  Act  IV.  9c  3;  sc  4.    Act  Y.  so.  1 
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'  Tub  Cohkot  or  Errors  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  edition  of  1623. 
lu  a  work  by  Francis  Meres,  published  in  1598,  it  is  mentioned  undoi  the 
name  of  *  Errors/  as  written  by  Shakspere.  It  held  its  place  on  the  eiage. : 
for  on  the  28th  of  December,  1604,  it  was  represented  before  the  Conn  cf 
James  1.,  at  WhitehalL 

There  was  an  old  play  callod  '  The  History  of  Error,'  which  was  acted 
at  Hampton  Court  on  New  Year's  Night,  1576-7.  Some  critics  cousidci 
that  *  The  Comedy  of  Errors'  was  founded  on  this  old  play. 

But  *  The  Comedy  of  Errors,'  in  many  respects,  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  '  Mensechmi.'  of  the  old  Roman  dramatist  Plautus.  There 
was  a  translation  of  that  play  published  in  1595.  There  are  great  dif- 
ferences between  Plautus  and  Shakspere  in  the  management  of  the  stcr;*.; 
and  the  principal  difference  is,  that  although  there  are  two  twin-farcruiery 
one  of  whom  is  in  search  of  the  other,  who  was  stolen,  there  are  not  two 
twin-seirants.     We  have  twin-Antipholuses,  but  not  twin-Dromios. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  although  the  '  Comedy  of  Errors '  follows,  in  a 
considerable  d^;ree,  the  ancient  comedy  of  *The  Mensechmi,'  we  are  not  to 
infer  that  Shakspere  intended  to  place  hi.?  action  at  the  same  period  as  ttie 
Aoman  play.  There  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  classical  mythology, 
with  which  the  play  of  Plautus  abounds.  The  dialogue  is  full  of  what  are 
called  anachronisms.  But  when  Shakspere  talks  of  rapiers,  and  striking 
slocks,  and  ducats,  and  the  map  of  America,  he  uses  terms  to  convey  ideas 
which  should  be  intelligible  to  his  audience,  without  carrying  them  into 
modem  times.  And  for  the  same  reason  we  may  accept  the  scene  Epheens 
as  belonging  to  no  definite  period  in  the  history  of  that  fiunons  city. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— il  HaXL  in  the  Duke'<  Palace, 
Ehvter  Duke,  jEgbon,  Gaoler,  Officers,  and  other  AttemkiitE 

JEqb.  Proceed,  Soliniis,  to  procure  my  fall. 
And,  by  the  doom  of  death,  end  woes,  and  all. 

DuKB.  Merchant  of  Syracusa,  plead  no  more ; 
I  am  not  partial,  to  infringe  our  laws ; 
The  enmity  and  discord,  which  of  late 
Sprung  from  the  rancorous  outrage  of  your  duke 
To  merchants,  our  well-dealing  countrymen, — 
Who,  wanting  guilders  to  redeem  their  lives. 
Have  seal'd  his  rigorous  statutes  with  their  bloods, — 
Excludes  all  pity  from  our  threatening  looks. 
For,  since  the  mortal  and  intestine  jars 
'Twixt  thy  seditious  countrymen  and  us, 
It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed, 
Both  by  the  Syracusans  and  ourselves, 
To  admit  no  traffic  in  our  adverse  towns: 
Nay,  more.  If  any,  bom  at  Ephesus, 
Be  seen  at  any  Syracusan  marts  and  fairs. 
Again,  K  any  Syracusan  born. 
Come  to  the  bay  of  Ephesus,  he  dies, 
His  goods  confiscate  to  the  duke's  dispose ; 
Unless  a  thousand  marks  be  levied. 
To  quit  the  penalty,  and  to  ransom  him. 
Thy  substance,  valued  at  the  highest  rate. 
Cannot  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks ; 
Therefore,  by  law  thou  art  condemn'd  to  die. 

MoiE.  Yet  this  my  comfort;  when  your  words  are  dooQ 
My  woes  end  likewiso  with  the  evening  sun. 
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Duke.  Well,  Syracusan,  say,  in  brief,  the  cause 
Why  thou  departedst  from  thy  native  home ; 
And  for  what  cause  thou  cam'st  to  Ephesus.  * 

r^^GB.  A  heavier  task  could  not  have  been  imposed,  \ 
Than  I  to  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable.  J 

Yet,  that  the  world  may  witness  that  my  end 
Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence, 
I  'U  utter  what  my  sorrow  gives  me  leave. 
In  Syracusa  was  I  bom ;  and  wed 
Unto  a  woman,  happy  but  for  me. 
And  by  me,  too,  had  not  our  hap  be6n  bad. 
With  her  I  liv'd  in  joy ;  our  wealth  increas'd, 
Ey  prosperous  voyages  I  often  made 
To  Epidamnum,  till  my  factor's  death, 
And  the  great  care  of  goods  at  random  left, 
Drew  me  from  kind  embracements  of  my  spouse 
From  whom  my  absence  was  not  six  months  old. 
Tkjfore  herself  (almost  at  fainting  uadCT 
The  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear) 
Had  made  provision  for  her  following  me, 
And  soon,  and  safe,  arrived  where  I  was. 
There  had  she  not  been  long,  but  she  became 
A  joyful  mother  of  two  goodly  sons ; 
And,  which  was  strange,  the  one  so  like  the  other 
As  could  not  be  distinguished  but  by  names. 
That  very  hour,  and  in  the  self-same  inn, 
A  poor  mean  woman  was  delivered 
Of  such  a  burthen,  male  twins,  both  alike: 
Those,  for  their  parents  were  exceeding  poor, 
1  bought,  and  brought  up  to  attend  my  sons. 
My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys, 
^rEide  daily  motions  for  our  home  return : 
Uji  willing  I  agreed ;  alas,  too  soon.     We  came  aboard : 
A  league  from  Egidamnum  had  we  sail'd 
Before  the  alwfl^H=wind-obeyin^  deep 
Gave  any  tragic  instance  of  our  harm : 
But  longer  did  we  not  retain  much  hope ; 
For  what  obscured  light  the  heavens  did  grant 
Did  but  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds 
A  doubtful  warrant  of  immediate  death ; 
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Which,  though  myself  would  gladly  have  embrao^d. 
Yet  the  incessant  weepings  of  my  wife, 
Weeping  before  for  what  she  saw  must  come. 
And  piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes, 
That  moum'd  for  fashion,  ignorant  what  to  fear, 
Forc'd  me  to  seek  delays  for  them  and  me. 
And  this  it  was, — ^for  other  means  was  none. — 
The  sailors  sought  for  safety  by  our  boat, 
And  left  the  ship,  then  sinking-ripe,  to  us: 
My  wife,  most  careful  for  the  latter  bom. 
Had  fastened  him  unto  a  small  spare  mast. 
Such  as  seafaring  men  provide  for  storms : 
To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bound. 
Whilst  I  had  been  like  heedful  of  the  other. 
The  children  thus  disposed,  my  wife  and  I, 
Fixing  our  eyes  on  whom  our  care  was  fix'd, 
Fasten'd  om^elves  at  either  end  the  mast ; 
And  floating  straight,  obedient  to  the  stream. 
Were  carried  towards  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 
At  length  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth, 
Dispersed  those  vapours  that  offended  us ; 
And,  by  the  benefit  of  his  wish*d  light. 
The  seas  wax'd  calm,  and  we  discovered 
Two  ships  fiom  far  making  amain  to  us, 
Of  Corinth  that,  of  Epidaurus  this : 
But  ere  they  came, — O,  let  me  say  no  more ! 
Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before. 

Duke.  Nay,  forward,  old  man,  do  not  break  off  so; 
For  we  may  pity,  though  not  pardon  thee. 

MdK  O,  had  the  gods  done  so,  I  had  not  now 
Worthily  term'd  them  merciless  to  us ! 
For  ere  the  ships  could  meet  by  twice  five  leagues, 
We  were  encountered  by  a  mighty  rock ; 
Which  being  violently  borne  upon, 
Our  helpful  ship  was  splitted  in  the  midst, 
So  that,  in  this  unjust  divorce  of  us. 
Fortune  had  left  to  both  of  us  alike 
What  to  delight  in,  what  to  sorrow  for. 
Her  part,  poor  soul !  seeming  as  burthened 
With  lesser  weight,  but  not  with  lesser  woe^ 
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Was  carried  with  more  speed  before  the  wind ; 

And  in  our  sight  they  three  were  taken  up 

Bj  fishermen  of  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 

At  length  another  ship  had  seiz'd  on  us ; 

And,  knowing  whom  it  was  their  hap  to  save, 

Gave  healthful  welcome  to  their  shipwrack'd  guests ; 

And  would  have  reft  the  fishers  of  their  prey, 

Had  not  their  bark  been  very  slow  of  sail, 

And  therefore  homeward  did  they  bend  their  course. 

Thus  have  you  heard  me  sever'd  firom  my  bliss ; 

That  by  misfortimes  was  my  life  prolonged, 

To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps. 

DuKB.  And,  for  the  sake  of  them  thou  sorrowest  for, 
Do  me  the  favour  to  dilate  at  full 
What  hath  befall'n  of  them,  and  thee,  till  now. 

M^E.  My  youngest  boy,  and  yet  my  eldest  care. 
At  eighteen  years  became  inquisitive  /   / 

After  his  brother ;  and  importu^  me,         "^  / 
That  his  attendant  (so  his  case  vma  like,       ^f 
Keft  of  his  brother,  but  retained  his  name) 
Might  bear  him  company  in  the  quest  of  him : 
Whom  whilst  I  labour*d  of  a  love  to  see, 
I  hazarded  the  loss  of  whom  I  lov'd. 
Five  summers, have  I  spent  in  farthest  Greece, 
KoamiDg  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia, 
And,  coasting  homeward,  came  to  Ephesus 
Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loth  to  leave  unsought^ 
Or  that,  or  any  place  that  harbours  men. 
But  here  must  end  the  story  of  my  life ; 
And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death. 
Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live. 

DuKB.  Hapless  ^eon,  whom  the  fates  have  mark'd 
To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap ! 
Now,  trust  me,  were  it  not  against  our  laws, 
Against  my  crown,  my  oath,  my  dignity, 
Which  princes,  would  they,  may  not  disannul. 
My  soul  should  sue  as  advocate  for  thee. 
But,  though  thou  art  adjudged  to  the  death, 
And  passed  sentence  may  not  be  recalled 
But  to  our  honour's  great  disparagement, 
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Yet  will  I  favour  thee  in  what  I  can : 
Therefore,  merchant,  I  *11  limit  thee  this  day, 
To  seek  thy  help  by  beneficial  help : 
Try  all  the  friends  thou  hast  in  Ephesus: 
Beg  thou,  or  boiTow,  to  make  up  the  sum, 
And  live;  if  no,  then  thou  art  doom'd  to  die: — 
Gaoler,  take  him  into  thy  custody. 

Gaol.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Mg^  Hopeless,  and  helpless,  doth  iEgeon  wend, 
But  to  procrastinate  his  Hveless  end.  [JExifiJii. 

SCENE  11— A  public  Place. 
Enter  AntIpholus  and  Dromio  of  Syracuse,  and  a  Mcrcbiitit 

MsR.  Therefore  give  out  you  are  of  Epidamnum, 
Iiest  that  your  goods  too  soon  be  confiscate. 
This  veiy  day,  a  Syracusau  merchant 
Is  apprehended  for  arrival  here ; 
And,  not  being  able  to  buy  out  his  life, 
According  to  the  statute  of  the  town. 
Dies  ere  the  weary  sun  set  in  the  west. 
There  is  your  money  that  I  had  to  keep. 

Ant.  S.  Go,  bear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we  host, 
And  stay  there,  Dromio,  till  I  come  to  thee. 
Within  this  hour  it  will  be  dinner-time : 
Till  that,  1  '11  view  the  manners  of  the  town, 
Peruse  the  traders,  gaze  upon  the  buildings, 
And  then  return,  and  sleep  within  mine  inn ; 
For  with  long  travel  I  am  stiflf  and  weary. 
(Jet  thee  away. 

^  Dro.  S.  Many  a  man  would  take  you  at  your  word,^ 
And  go,  indeed,  having  so  good  a  mean.  [Ejcit  Y>BO.  S, 

Ant.  S.  a  trusty  villain,  sir,  that  very  oft. 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy. 
Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jests. 
What,  will  you  walk  with  me  about  the  town, 
And  then  go  to  my  inn  and  dine  with  me? 

IklJSR.  I  am  invited,  sir,  to  certain  merchants, 
Of  whom  I  hope  to  make  much  benefit; 
I  crave  your  pardon.     Soon  at  five  o'clock, 

VOL.  rv.  93 
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Please  you,  1  ^11  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart, 

And  afterward  consort  you  till  bedtime ; 

My  present  business  calls  me  from  you  now. 

Ant.  S.  Farewell  till  then ;  I  will  go  lose  myself, 

And  wander  up  and  down,  to  view  the  city. 
AIer.  Sir,  I  commend  you  to  your  own  content. 

[Ea:U  Mcrcliaiit 
I        Ant.  S.  He  that  commends  me  to  mine  own  content  \ 
\    r'ommends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get. 

1  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water, 

That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop ; 

Who,  faUing  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth, 

Unseen,  inquisitive,  confounds  himself ; 

So  I,  to  find  a  mother  and  a  brother. 

In  quest  of  them,  unhappy,  lose  myself. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Ephesus. 

Here  comes  the  almanac  of  my^  true  jiate. — 

\^Tiat  now?     How  chance  thou  art  retura'd  so  soon? 

Dro.  E.  Keturn'd  so  soon !  rather  approach'd  too  late: 
The  capon  bums,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit; 
TitD  clock  hath  strucken  twelve  upon  the  bell, 
My  mistress  made  it  one  upon  my  cheek: 
Ji^he  is  so  hot,  because  the  meat  is  cold; 
The  meat  is  cold,  because  you  come  not  home ; 
Ydu  come  not  home,  because  you  have  no  stomach ; 
You  have  no  stomach,  having  broke  your  fast; 
15 Lit  we,  that  know  what  't  is  to  fast  and  pray, 
Are  penitent  for  your  default  to-daj'. 

Ant.  S.  Stop  in  your  wind,  sir;  tell  me  this,  I  pray: 
Where  have  you  left  the  money  that  I  gave  you  ? 

Dro.  E.  0, — sixpence,  that  I  had  o'  Wednesday  last, 
To  pay  the  saddler  for  my  mistress'  crupper; 
The  saddler  had  it,  sir;  I  kept  it  not. 

Ant.  S.  I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now : 
Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money? 
Wo  being  strangers  here,  how  dar'st  thou  trust 
So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  custody? 

Dao.  E.  I  pray  you,  jest,  sir,  as  you  sit  at  dinner: 
I  from  my  mistress  come  to  you  in  post : 
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If  I  return,  I  shall  be  post  indeed ; 
For  she  will  score  your  fault  upon  my  pate. 
Methinks  your  mavr,  like  mine,  should  be  your  clock, 
And  strike  you  home  without  a  messenger. 

Ant.  S.  Come,   Dromio,   come,   these    jests   are   out   of 
season; 
Reserve  them  till  a  merrier  hour  than  this: 
Where  is  the  gold  I  gave  in  charge  to  thee  ] 

Dbg.  E.  To  me,  sir?  why,  you  gave  no  gold  to  me. 
Ant.  S.  Come  on,  sir  knave;  have  done  your  foolisliucw«, 
And  tell  me  how  thou  hast  dispos'd  thy  charge. 

Dro.  E.  My  charge  was  but  to  fetch  you  from  the  mart 
Home  to  your  house,  the  Phoenix,  sir,  to  dinner; 
My  mistress  and  her  sister  stay  for  you. 

Ant.  S.  Now,  as  I  am  a  christian,  answer  me, 
In  what  safe  place  you  have  bestow'd  my  money; 
Or  I  shall  break  that  merry  sconce  of  yours, 
That  stands  on  tricks  when  I  am  undisposed : 
Where  is  the  thousand  marks  thou  hadst  of  me? 

Deo.  E.  I  have  some  marks  of  yours  upon  my  pate, 
Some  of  my  mistress'  marks  upon  my  shoulders, 
But  not  a  thousand  marks  between  you  both. 
If  I  should  pay  your  worship  those  again, 
Perchance,  you  will  not  bear  them  patiently. 

Ant.  S.  Thy  mistress'  marks?  what  mistress,  slave,  luist 

thou  ? 
Dro.  E.  Your  worship's  wife,  my  mistress  at  the  Phccuix ; 
She  that  doth  fast  till  you  come  home  to  dinner. 
And  prays  that  you  will  hie  you  home  to  dinner. 
'   Ant.  S.  What,  wilt  thou  flout  me  thus  unto  my  face, 
Being  forbid  ?     There,  take  you  that,  sir  knave. 

Dro.  E.  What  mean  you,  sir?  for  God's  sake,  hold  jour 
hands; 
.  Nay,  an  you  will  not,  sir,  I  '11  take  my  heels.    [Exit  Ddo.  E, 
Ant.  S.  Upon  my  life,  by  some  device  or  other, 
The  villain  is  o'er-raught  of  all  my  money. 
They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage; 
As,  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye. 
Dark-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind, 
Soul-killing  witches  that  deform  the  body, 
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/Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebaiikB, 
,  And  many  sudi  like  liberties  of  elm 

If  it  prove  so,  I  will  be  gone  the  ^oner. 
^  1 11  to  the  Centaur,  to  go  seek  this  slave ; 

1  greatly  fear  my  money  is  not  safe* 
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ACT   IL 

SCENE  L—A  pyJUlc  Place. 
Enter  Adriana  and  LuoAifA. 

Adr.  Neither  my  husband,  nor  tbe  slave  retunrd^ 
That  in  such  haste  I  sent  to  seek  hU  master  J 
Sure,  Luciana,  it  is  two  o'clock. 

Luc.  Perhaps,  some  merchant  Lath  iDvitcd  him^ 
And  from  the  mart  he  's  somewhere  gone  to  dinner. 
Good  sister,  let  us  dine,  and  never  fr&t :  \ 

A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty:  1 

Time  is  their  master;  and  when  they  see  time, 
Tiiey  '11  go,  or  come:  If  so,  be  patient,  sister. 

Adr.  Why  should  their  liberty  than  oura  bo  njore? 

Lno.  Because  their  business  still  iies  out  o^  door. 

Adr.  Look,  when  I  serve  him  so^  he  takes  it  ill. 

Luc.  0,  know,  he  is  the  bridle  of  your  will 

Adr.  There  's  none  but  asses  will  be  bridled  so, 

Luc.  Why,  headstrong  hberty  is  laah'd  with  wiie 
There  's  nothing  situate  under  heaven's  eyo 
But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea^  in  sky : 
The  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  winged  fowls^ 
Are  their  males'  subjects,  and  at  their  controb : 
Men,  more  divine,  the  masters  of  all  theise, 
Lords  of  the  wide  world,  and  wild  watery  seas, 
Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  squIs, 
Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowk^ 
Are  masters  to  their  females,  and  their  lords  : 
Then  let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords, 

Adr.  This  servitude  makes  you  to  keep  unwed. 

Luc.  Not  this  but  troubles  of  the  maiTiage-beil. 
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Ann.  But  were  you  wedded  you  would  heor  some  sw&y, 
Liuc.  Ere  I  learn  love,  I  '11  practise  to  obey. 
Ai>R.  How  if  your  husband  start  some  other  where  1 
LiTJC.  Till  he  come  home  again,  I  would  forbear. 
Adr.  Patience,  unmov'd,  no  marvel  though  she  pause ; 
They  can  be  meek  that  have  no  other  cause. 
A  'wretched  soul,  bruis'd  with  adversity. 
We  bid  be  quiet  when  we  hear  it  cry; 
But  were  we  burthen'd  with  like  weight  of  pain, 
As  much,  or  more,  we  should  ourselves  complain : 
So  thou,  that  hast  no  unkind  mate  to  grieve  thee, 
With  urging  helpless  patience  would  relieve  me: 
But,  if  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft, 
This  fool-begg'd  patience  in  thee  will  be  left. 

Luc.  Well,  I  will  marry  one  day,  but  to  try ; — 
Here  comes  your  man,  now  is  your  husband  nigh. 

JSnter  Dbomio  of  Ephesus. 

Adb.  Say,  is  your  tardy  master  now  at  hand  ? 

Dbg.  E.  Nay,  he  *s  at  -two  hands  with  me,  and  that  my 
two  ears  can  witness. 

Adr.  Say,  didst  thou  speak  with  him?  know*st  thou  hia 
mind? 

Dro.  K  Ay,  ay,  he  told  his  mind  upon  mine  ear. 
Beshrew  his  hand!  I  scarce  could  understand  it. 

Luo.  Spake  he  so  doubtfully  thou  couldst  not  feel  hi^ 
meaning?  ^ 

Dro.  R  Nay,  he  struck  so  plainly  I  could  too  well  feel 
his  blows;  and  withal  so  doubtfully  that  I  could  scarce  uii- 
derstand  them. 

Adr.  But  say,  I  prithee,  is  he  coming  home? 
't  seems  he  hath  great  care  to  please  his  wife. 

Dro.  E.  Why,  mistress,  sure  my  master  is  horn-mad 

Aj>r.  Horn-mad,  thou  villain  ? 

Dro.  E.  J  mean  not  cuckold  mad^ 

But  sure  he  is  stark  mad: 
When  I  desir'd  him  to  come  home  to  dinner. 
He  ask'd  me  for  a  thousand  marks  in  gold: 
^ T  is  dinner-time,'*  quoth  I;  "My  gold,'*  quoth  he : 
"  Tour  meat  doth  burn,'*  quoth  I;  "My  gold,'*  quoth  he  ■ 
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"  WiU  you  comer'  quoth  I;  "My  gold,"  quoth  he: 
"  Where  is  the  thousand  marks  I  gave  thee,  villain  1" 
"  The  pig,"  quoth  I,  "  is  bumM ;"  "  My  gold,"  quoth  he. 
" My  mistress,  sir,"  quoth  I;  "Hang  lip  thy  naistress: 
I  know  not  thy  mistress;  out  on  thy  mistress!" 

Luc.  Quoth  who? 

Dro^  E.  Quoth  my  master. 
"  I  know,"  quoth  he,  "no  house,  no  wife,  no  mistress;" 
So  that  my  errand,  due  unto  my  tongue, 
I  thank  him,  I  bare  home  upon  my  shoulders ; 
For,  in  conclusion,  he  did  beat  me  there. 

Adr.  Gro  back  again,  thou  slave,  and  fetch  him  home. 

Dro.  R  Go  back  again,  and  be  new  beaten  home? 
For  Gk>d's  sake  send  some  other  messenger. 

Adr.  Back,  slave,  or  I  will  break  thy  pate  across. 

Dro.  K  And  he  will  bless  that  cross  with  other  beatiug; 
Between  you  I  shall  have  a  holy  head. 

Adr.  Hence,  prating  peasant!  fetch  thy  master  home. 
/     Dro.  E.  Am  I  so  round  with  you,  as  you  with  me, 
/  That  Uke  a  football  you  do  spurn  me  thus  ? 
A I  You  spurn  me  hence,  and  he  will  spurn  me  hither; 

I  If  I  last  in  this  service  you  must  case  oie  in  leather.    [Sj'ii 

Luc.  Fie,  how  impatience  loureth  in  your  fece ! 

Adr.  His  company  must  do  his  minions  grace. 
Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look. 
Hath  homely  age  the  alluring  beauty  took 
From  my  poor  cheek  ?  then  he  hath  wasted  it 
Are  my  discourses  dull  ?  barren  my  wit  ? 
If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marr'd, 
Unkindness  blunts  it,  more  than  marble  hard. 
Do  their  gay  vestments  his  affections  bait  ? 
That 's  not  my  fault,  he 's  master  of  my  state 
What  ruins  are  in  me  that  can  be  found 
By  him  not  ruin'd  ?  then  is  he  the  ground 
Of  my  defeatures:  My  decayed  fair 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair: 
But,  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale, 
And  feeds  from  home :  poor  I  am  but  his  stale. 

Lua  Self-harming  jealousy ! — fie !  beat  it  lienca 

Adr.  Unfeeling  fools  can  with  such  wrongs  dispense. 
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I  knov  his  eye  doth  homage  otherwhere  ; 
Or  else,  what  lets  it  but  he  would  be  here? 
Sitster,  you  know  he  promis'd  me  a  chain ; — 
Would  that  alone  alone  he  would  detain, 
So  lie  would  keep  fair  quarter  with  his  bed ! 

I  see,  the  jewel  best  enamelled 

Will  lose  his  beauty;  and  though  gold  'bides  still,  J 

That  others  touch,  yet  often  touching  will       ^  J 

Wear  gold ;  and  so  no  man  that  hath  a  name,' 

But  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame. 

Since  that  my  beauty  cannot  please  his  eye, 

I  '11  weep  what 's  left  away,  and  weeping  die. 
yLuo.  How  many  fond  fools  serve  mad  jealousy  J    [EveunL     "v^ 

SCENE  II.— The  same, 

EiUer  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Ant.  S.  The  gold  I  gave  to  Dromio  is  laid  up 
Safe  at  the  Centaur;  and  the  heedful  slave 
Is  wander'd  forth,  in  care  to  seek  me  out. 
By  computation,  and  mine  host's  report, 
I  could  not  speak  with  Dromio,  since  at  first 
I  sent  him  from  the  mart :  See,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

How  now,  sir?  is  your  merry  humour  alter'd? 
As  you  love  strokes,  so  jest  with  me  again. 
You  know  no  Centaur  ?  You  receiv'd  no  gold  ? 
Your  mistress  sent  to  have  me  home  to  dinner? 
My  house  was  at  the  Phoenix  ?  Wast  thou  mad. 
That  thus  so  madly  thou  didst  answer  me  ? 

Dro.  S.  What  answer,  sir?  When  spake  I  such  a  woril  I 

Ant.  S.  Even  now,  even  here,  not  half  an  hour  sinco. 

Dro.  S.  I  did  not  see  you  since  you  sent  me  hence. 
Home  to  the  Centaxir,  with  the  gold  you  gave  me. 

Ant.  S.  Villain,  thou  didst  deny  the  gold's  receipt, 
And  told'st  me  of  a  mistress,  and  a  dinner ; 
For  which,  I  hope,  thou  felt'st  I  was  displeas'd. 

Dro.  S.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  this  merry  vein : 
What  means  this  jest  ?  I  pray  you,  master,  tell  me. 
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Ant.  S.  Yea,  dost  thou  jeer,  and  flout  me  in  the  teeth  1 
Tbink*st  thou  I  jest?  Hold,  ts^e  thou  that,  and  that. 

[Beating  Awn. 

Dro.  S.  Hold,   sir,   for  God's   soke :    now  your  jest  is 
earnest: 
Upon  what  bargain  do  you  give  it  me? 

Amt.  S.  Because  that  I  familiarly  sometimes 
Do  use  you  for  my  fool,  and  chat  with  you, 
Yoiu:  sauciness  will  jest  upon  my  love, 
And  make  a  conmion  of  my  serious  hours. 
^V' hen  the  sun  shines  let  foolish  guats  make  sport. 
But  creep  in  crannies  when  he  hides  his  beams. 
If  you  will  jest  with  me,  know  my  aspect, 
Atid  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks, 
Ur  I  will  beat  this  method  in  your  sconce. 

Dro.  S.  Sconce,  call  you  it  ?  so  you  would  leave  batter- 
ing, I  had  rather  have  it  a  head :  an  you  use  these  blows 
lotjg,  I  must  get  a  sconce  for  my  head,  and  insconce  it  too; 
or  else  I  shall  seek  my  wit  in  my  shoulders.  But,  I  pi'aj, 
air,  why  am  I  beaten  ? 

Ant.  S.  Dost  thou  not  know? 

Dro.  S.  Nothing,  sir;  but  that  I  am  beaten. 

Ant.  S.  Shall  I  tell  you  why? 

Dro.  S.  Ay,  sir,  and  wherefore ;  for,  they  say,  every  why 
hath  a  wherefore. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  first — for   flouting  me;  and  then,  where- 
fore,— 
For  urging  it  the  second  time  to  me. 

Dro.  S.  Was  there  ever  any  man  thus  beaten  out  of  sea- 
son? 
^  When,  in  the  why,  and  the  wherefore,  is  neither  rhyme  nor^ 
reason?  ^        -^^ 

Well,  sir,  TtEank  you. 

Ant.  S.  Thank  me,  sir?  for  what? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  for  this  something  that  you  gave  me 
for  nothing. 

Ant.  S.  I  '11  make  you  amends  next,  to  give  you  nothing 
iur  something.     But  say,  sir,  is  it  dinner-time? 

Pro.  S.  No,  sir;  I  think  the  meat  wants  that  I  have 

Ant.  S.  In  good  time,  sir,  what 's  that  ? 
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Dro.  S.  Basting. 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  then  't  will  be  dry. 

Dro.  S.  If  it  be,  sir,  I  pray  you  eat  none  of  it. 

Ant.  S.  Your  reason? 

Dro.  S.  Lest  it  make  you  choleric,  and  purchase  me  aoo^ 
ther  dry  basting. 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  learn  to  jest  in  good  time.  TTiere  j^jl 
time  for  all  thiniss. 

Dro.  S.  1  durst  tave  denied  that,  before  you  were  so  cho- 
leric. 

Ant.  S.  By  what  rule,  sir? 

Dro.  S.  Maxry,  sir,  by  a  rule  as  plain  as  the  plain  bald 
pate  of  father  Time  himself. 

Ant.  S.  Let 's  hear  it^ 

Dro.  S.  There  's  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover  hia  hair^ 
that  grows  bald  by  nature. 


Ant.  S.  May  he  not  do  it  by,  fine  and  recovery! 

Dro.  S.  Yes,  to  pay  a  fine  for  a  periwig,  and  recover  tho 
lost  hair  of  another  man. 

Ant.  S.  Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  hair,  being,  as  it  ia^ 
so  plentiful  an  excrement  ? 

Dro.  S.  Because  it  is  a  blessing  that  he  bestows  on  beasts; 
and  what  he  hath  scanted  men  in  hair,  he  hath  given  them 
in  wit 

Ant.  S.  Why,  but  there 's  many  a  man  hath  more  hair 
than  wit. 

Dro.  S.  Not  a  man  of  those  but  he  hath  the  wit  to  \om 
his  hair. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men  plain  deulcra 
without  wit. 

Dro.  S.  The  plainer  dealer,  the  sooner  lost:  Yet  ho  lowitb 
it  in  a  kind  of  jollity. 

Ant  S.  For  what  reason  ? 

Dro.  S.  For  two ;  and  sound  ones  too. 

Ant.  S.  Nay,  not  sound,  I  pray  you. 

Dro.  S.  Sure  ones  then. 

Ant.  S.  Nay,  not  sure,  in  a  thing  falsing. 

Dro.  S.  Certain  ones  then. 

Ant.  S.  Name  them. 

Dro.  S.  The  one,  to  save  the  money  that  he  spends  in 
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tiring;  the  other,  that  at  dinner  thej  should  not  drop  in  bis 
porridge. 

Ant.  S.  You  would  all  this  time  have  proved  there  is  no 
time  for  all  things. 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  and  did,  sir;  namely,  in  no  time  to  recovei" 
hair  lost  by  nature. 

Ant.  S.  But  your  reason  was  not  substantial,  why  there  is 
Tio  time  to  recover. 

Dro.  S.  Thus  I  mend  it:  Time  himself  is  bald,  and  there- 
ibro,  to  the  world's  end,  will  have  bald  followers. 

Ant.  S.  I  knew  *t  would  be  a  bald  conclusion:  But  softl 
who  wafts  us  yonder? 

Enter  Adriana  and  Luciana. 

Adr.  Ay,  ay,  Antipholus,  look  strange,  and  frown ; 
&jme  other  mistress  hath  thy  sweet  aspects : 
J  am  not  Adriana,  nor  thy  wife. 
The  time  was  once,  when  thou  unurg'd  wouldst  vow 
That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear. 
That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye, 
That  never  touch  well-welcome  to  thy  hand. 
That  never  meat  sweet-savour'd  in  thy  taste, 
Uiiless  I  spake,  or  look'd,  or  touch'd,  or  carv'd  to  thee. 
Ifow  comes  it  now,  my  husband,  oh,  how  comes  it. 
That  thou  art  then  estranged  from  thyself  ? 
Tliyself  I  call  it,  being  strange  to  me, 
That^  undividable,  incorporate. 
Am  better  than  thy  dear  self's  better  part. 
Ah,  do  not  tear  away  thyself  from  me  ; 
For  know,  my  love,  as  easy  mayst  thou  fall 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulf. 
And  take  unmingled,  thence  that  drop  again. 
Without  addition  or  diminishing, 
Aa  take  from  me  thyself,  and  not  me  too. 
How  dearly  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick 
Bhouldst  thou  but  hear  I  were  licentious  ! 
And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee. 
By  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate ! 
Wouldst  thou  not  spit  at  me,  and  spurn  at  me, 
And  hurl  Xhb  name  of  husband  in  my  face, 
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And  tear  the  stain'd  sVin  of  my  harlot  bi'ow, 

And  from  my  false  hand  cut  the  weddiug-ring, 

And  break  it  with  a  deep-divorcing  vow  ? 

I  know  thou  canst;  and  therefore,  see  thou  do  it. 

I  am  possessed  with  an  adulterate  blot ; 

My  blood  is  mingled  with  the  crime  of  lust: 

For,  if  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  play  false, 

I  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  flesh, 

Being  strumpeted  by  thy  contagion. 

Keep  then  fair  league  and  truce  with  thy  true  bed; 

I  live  dis-stain'd,  thou,  undishonoured. 

Ant.  S.  Plead  you  to  me,  fair  darnel  I  know  you  iiot* 
/   In  Ephesus  I  am  but  two  hours  old, 
I    As  strange  unto  your  town  as  to  your  talk ; 
Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scanned, 
Want  wit  in  all  one  word  to  understand. 

Lua  Fie,  brother!  how  the  world  is  chang'd  with  jout 
When  were  you  wont  to  use  my  sister  thus? 
She  sent  for  you  by  Dromio  home  to  dinner. 
Ant.  S.  By  Dromio  ? 
Deo.  S.  Byrne? 

Adr.  By  thee;  and  this  thou  didst  return  from  hitii, — 
That  he  did  buffet  thee,  and,  in  his  blows, 
Denied  my  house  for  his,  me  for  his  wife. 

Ant.  S.  Did  you  converse,  sir,  with  this  gentlewoman  l 
What  is  the  course  and  drift  of  your  compact? 
Dro.  S.  I,  sir?  I  never  saw  her  till  this  time. 
Ant.  S.  Villain,  thou  liest ;  for  even  her  very  words 
Didst  thou  deliver  to  me  on  the  mart. 

Dro.  S.  I  never  spake  with  her  in  all  my  life. 
Ant^  S.  How  can  she  thus  then  call  us  by  our  names, 
Unless  it  be  by  inspiration  ? 

Adr.  How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity. 
To  counterfeit  thus  grossly  with  your  slave, 
A.bettirjg  him  to  thwart  me  in  my  mood ! 
Be  it  my  wrong,  you  are  from  me  exempt, 
"But  wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  more  contempt. 
Come,  I  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  of  thino: 
Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I,  a  vino; 
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Whose  weakness,  married  to  thy  stronger  state, 
Makes  me  with  thy  strength  to  communicate: 
If  aught  possess  thee  from  me,  it  is  dross. 
Usurping  ivy,  briar,  or  idle  moss; 
Who,  all  for  want  of  pruning,  with  intrusion 
Infect  thy  sap,  and  live  on  thy  confusion. 

Amt.  S.  To  me  she  speaks;  she  moves  me  for  her  thcmo; 
What,  was  I  married  to  her  in  my  dream  I 
Or  sleep  I  now,  and  think  I  hear  all  this? 
What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss  1 
Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 
I  'U  entertain  the  ofier'd  fallacy. 

Luc.  Dromio,  go  bid  the  servants  spread  for  dinner. 

Dro.  S.  0,  for  my  beads !  I  cross  me  for  a  sinner. 
This  is  the  fairy  land ; — 0,  spite  of  spites ! 
We  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  elvish  sprites ; 
If  we  obey  them  not,  this  will  ensue. 
They  '11  suck  our  breath,  or  pinch  us  black  and  blue. 

Luc.  Why  prat'st  thou  to  thyself,  and  answer'st  not  ? 
Dromio,  thou  Dromio,  thou  snail,  thou  slug,  thou  sot ! 

Dro.  S.  I  am  transformed,  master,  am  I  not? 

Akt.  S.  I  think  thou  art,  in  mind,  and  so  am  L 

Dro.  S.  Nay,  master,  both  in  mind,  and  in  my  shape. 

AuT.  S.  Thou  hast  thine  own  form. 

Dro.  S.  No,  I  am  an  ape. 

Luc.  If  thou  art  changed  to  aught,  't  is  to  an  ass. 

Dro.  S.  T  is  true;  she  rides  me,  and  I  long  for  grass. 
'T  is  so,  I  am  an  ass;  else  it  could  never  be. 
But  I  should  know  her  as  well  as  she  knows  me. 

Adr.  Come,  come,  no  longer  will  I  be  a  fool, 
To  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep,  , 

Whilst  man,  and  master,  laugh  my  woes  to  scorn. 
Come,  sir,  to  dinner;  Dromio,  keep  the  gate: — 
Husband,  I  '11  dine  above  with  you  to-day. 
And  shrive  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks: 
Sirrah,  if  any  ask  you  for  your  master, 
Say,  he  dines  forth,  and  let  no  creature  enter. 
Come,  sister : — ^Dromio,  play  the  porter  wdL 

Ant.  S.  Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hdl2 
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Sleeping,  or  waking?  mad,  or  well-odvis'd  ? 
Known  unto  these,  and  to  myself  disguis'd! 
I  *11  say  as  they  say,  and  persever  so. 
And  in  this  mist  at  all  adventures  go. 

Dbo.  S.  Master,  shall  I  be  porter  at  the  gate? 

Adr.  Ay,  and  let  none  enter,  lest  I  break  your  pate. 

Lua  Come,  come,  Antipholus,  we  dine  too  late.    [Kieiuti, 


ACT   III. 

SCENE  I.^The  same. 


Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  Dromio  of  Ephesue^  A^aRiA 
and  Balthazar. 

Ant.  E.  Good  signior  Angelo,  you  must  excuse  us  all. 
My  wife  is  shrewish,  when  I  keep  not  hours : 
Say,  that  I  linger'd  with  you  at  your  shop,   '  \     .  ^ 
To  see  the  making  of  her  carcanet,    -  '    ^     '*'^ 
And  that  to-morrow  you  will  bring  it  home. 
But  here  *s  a  villain,  that  would  face  me  down 
He  met  me  on  the  mart;  and  that  I  beat  him. 
And  charg'd  him  with  a  thousand  marks  in  gold ; 
And  that  I  did  deny  my  wife  and  house : 
Thou  drunkard,  thou,  what  didst  thou  mean  by  this?  ^/ 

Dro.  E.  Say  what  you  will,  sir,  but  I  know' what  1  ktiow; 
That  you  beat  me  at  the  mart,  I  have  your  hand  to  shfiw: 
If  the  skin  were  parchment,  and  the  blows  you  gave  wore  iiik, 
Your  own  handwriting  would  tell  you  what  1  think. 

Ant.  E.  I  think  thou  art  an  ass. 

Dro.  E.  Marry,  so  it  doth  appear 

By  the  wrongs  I  suffer  and  the  blows  I  bear. 
I  should  kick,  being  kicked ;  and,  being  at  that  pass, 
You  would  keep  from  my  heels,  and  beware  of  an  asa. 

Ant.  E.  You  are  sad,  signior  Balthazar:  Tray  God,  our 
cheer 
May  answer  my  good  will,  and  your  good  welcome  here, 

Bal.  I  hold  your  dainties  cheap,  sir,  and  your  welcome 
dear. 
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Amt.  R  O,  signior  Balthazar,  either  at  flesh  or  fish, 
A  table  full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty  dish. 

Bal.   Good    meat,   sir,   is    common;    that   every    churi 

affords. 
Akt.  K  And  welcome  more  common ;  for  that 's  nothing 
,  but  words.  ^ 

I  Bjo*  Small   cheer,  and  great  welcome,  makes  a  merry y 
feast. 
Ant.  E.  Ay,  to  a  niggardly  host,  and  more  sparing  guest: 
But  though  my  cates  be  mean,  take  them  in  good  part; 
Ifetter  cheer  may  you  have,  but  not  vdth  better  heart 
But,  n/oft ;  my  door  is  lock'd.     Go  bid  them  let  us  in. 
Duo.  E.  Maud,  Bridget,  Marian,  Cicely,  Gillian,  Jen'! 
Dko,  S.  [Widiin.]   Home,    malt-horse,   capon,    cox-comb, 
idiot,  patch! 
Either  get  thee  from  the  door,  or  sit  down  at  the  hatch: 
Do^t  thou  conjure  for  wenches,  that  thou  calFst  for  such 

Btorc, 
When  one  is  one  too  many?  Go,  get  thee  from  the  door. 
Dfio.  K  What  patch  is  made  our  porter?     My  master 

stays  in  the  street. 
Dbo.  S.  Let  him  walk  from  whence  he  came,  lest  he  catch 

cold  on  %  feet. 
Ant,  E,  Who  talks  within  there  ?  ho !  open  the  door. 
Pro.  R  Eight,  sir,  I  'U  tell  you  when,  an  you  '11  tell  mc 

whore  foic. 
Aat,  E,  IrVherefore?    for  my  dinner;  I  have   not  din'd 

to-day. 
Drjo.  S.  Nor  to-day  here  you  must  not ;  come  again  when 

you  may. 
Ant.  K  What  art  thou,  that  keep'st  me  out  from  the 

hooae  I  owe  ? 
Duo.  S.  The  porter  for  this  time,  sir,  and  my  name  la 

Bromio, 
iJao.  E.  0  villain,  thou  hast  stolen  both  mine  office  and 
my  name ; 
The  one  ije'er  g^ot  me  credit,  the  other  mickle  blame. 
^^  thou  ha^lst  been  Dromio  to-day  in  my  place, 
rijtju  T^ould^t  have  chang'd  thy  face  for  a  name,  or  thy 
numo  for  an'  ass. 
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LucEL  [  WithinJ]  What  a  coil  is  tbore !  Dromic^  who  ai'e 

those  at  tho  gate  ? 
Dro.  R  Let  my  master  in,  Luce. 

Luce.  Faith,  no  ;  he  oomei  too  ktc ; 

And  so  teii  your  master. 

Dro.  E.  S^Lard^J  must-laugh; — 

Have  at  you  with  a  proverb. — Shall  I  set  in  my  aUifT  f 
Luce.  Have  at  you  with  another :  that 's, — Wii>.  u  1  tuji 

you  tell  ? 
Dro.  S.  If  thy  name   be  called   Luce,  Luce,  thou   LjikL 

answered  him  well. 
Ant.  R  Do  you  hear,  you  minion  1  you  '11  let  us  itv^  I 

hope? 
Luge.  I  thought  to  have  ask'd  you. 
Dro.  S.  And  you  said,  no, 

Dro.  E.  So,  come,  help  ;  well  struck ;  there  waa  blow  for 

blow. 
Ant.  el  Thou  baggage,  let  me  in. 

Luge.  Can  you  tell  for  whof^e  sake  ? 

Dro.  E.  Master,  knock  the  door  hard. 
Luce.  Let  him  knock  till  it  ake. 

Ant.  E  You  'U  cry  for  this,  minion,  if  I  beat  tbe  dt>ar 

down. 
Luge.  What  needs  all  that,  and  a  pair  of  stocks  in  the 

townl 
Adr.  [  Within.]  Who  is  that  at  the  door,  that  keeps  all 

this  noise  ? 
Dro.  S.  By  my  troth,  your  town  is  troubled  with  iinruly 

boys. 
Ant.  E  Are   you   there,    wife  ?   you   might   have    rame 

before. 
Adr.  Your  wife,  sir  knave  !  go,  get  you  from  the  door. 
Dro.  E  If  you  went  in  pain,  master,  this  knni?<?  would 

go  sore. 
Ano.  Here  is  neither  cheer,  sir,  nor  welcome  ;  v^  e  would 

fain  have  either. 
Bal.  In  debating  which  was  best,  we  shall  part   with 

neither. 
Dro.  E.  They  stand  at  the  door,  master ;  bid  thcia  wel* 

come  hither. 
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Ant.  £.  There  is  somethmg  in  the  wind,  that  we  cannot 
get  in. 

Dro.  £.  Tou  would  saj  so,  master,  if  your  garments 
were  thin. 
Your  cake  here  is  warm  within;  you  stand  here  in  the  cold ; 
It  would  make  a  man  ^a3^  a  biick  to  be  so  bought  and 
sold.  ^ 

Ant.  E.  Go,  fetch  me  something,  I  '11  break  ope  the  gate. 

Dbo.  S.  Break  any  breaking  here,  and  I  '11  break  your 
knave's  pate. 

Dro.  E.  a  man  may  break  a  word  with  you,  sir ;  and 
words  are  but  wind : 
Ay,  and  break  it  in  your  face,  so  he  break  it  not  behind. 

Dbo.  S.  It  seems,  thou  want'st  breaking :  Out  upon  thee, 
hind! 

Dbo.  E.  Here  's  too  much,  out  upon  thee !     I  pray  thee, 
let  me  in. 

Dbo.  S.  Ay,  when  fowls  have  no  feathers,  and  fish  have  no 
fin. 

Ant.  E.  Well,  I  '11  break  in :  Go,  borrow  me  a  crow. 

Dbo.  R  a  crow  without  feather  ;  master,  mean  you  so  1 
For  a  fish  without  a  fin,  there 's  a  fowl  without  a  feather : 
If  a  crow  help  us  in,  sirrah,  we  'iT  pluck  a  crow  together. 

Ant.  E.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  fetch  me  an  iron  crow. 

Bal.  Have  patience,  sir,  O  let  it  not  be  so. 
Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation, 
And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 
The  unviolated  honour  of  your  wife. 
Once  this, — ^Your  long  experience  of  her  wisdom, 
Her  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty. 
Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  imknown ; 
And  doubt  not,  sir,  but  she  will  well  excuse 
Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  made  against  yoo. 
Be  rul'd  by  me ;  depart  in  patience, 
And  let  us  to  the  Tiger  all  to  dinner : 
And,  about  evening,  come  yourself  alone. 
To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restituoi 
If  by  strong  hand  you  offer  to  break  in, 
Now  in  the  stirring  passage  of  the  day, 
A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it ; 
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And  that  supposed  by  the  common  rout, 
Against  your  yet  ungalled  estim^^on, 
That  may  with  foul  intrusion  enter  in, 
And  dwell  upon  your  grave  when  you  are  dead: 
f  For  slander  lives  upon  succession ;  X  ^. 

/  For  ever  housed,  where  it  gets  possession.  \ 
^       Ant.  E.  You  have  prevailed.     I  will  depart  in  qniot. 
And,  in  despite  of  mirth,  mean  to  be  merry. 
I  know  a  wench  of  ezceUeut  discourse ; 
Pretty  and  witty ;  wild,  and  yet,  too,  gentle ; — 
There  will  we  dine :  this  woman  that  I  mean. 
My  wife  (but,  I  protest,  without  desert) 
Hath  oftentimes  upbraided  me  withal ; 
To  her  will  we  to  dinner.     Get  you  home. 
And  fetch  the  chain  ;  by  this,  I  know,  't  is  made : 
Bring  it,  I  pray  you,  to  the  Porpentine  ; 
For  there  's  the  house  ;  that  chain  will  I  bestow 
(Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife) 
Upon  mine  hostess  there :  good  sir,  make  haste : 
Siuce  mine  own  doors  refuse  to  entertain  me, 
I  '11  knock  elsewhere,  to  see  if  they  '11  disdain  me. 
Anq,  I  '11  meet  you  at  that  place,  some  hour  hence. 
Ant.  E.  Do  so.     This  jest  shall  cost  me  some  expeimc, 

SCENE  U.— The  same. 
Enter  Luciana  and  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Luc.  And  may  it  be  that  you  have  quite  forgot 

A  husband's  office  1  shall,  Antipholus, 
Even  in  the  spring  of  love,  thy  love-springs  rot  ? 

Shall  love,  in  building,  grow  so  ruinous  ? 
If  you  did  wed  my  sister  for  her  wealth. 

Then,  for  her  wealth's  sake,  use  her  with  more  kindness ; 
Or,  if  you  like  elsewhere,  do  it  by  stealth; 

Muffle  your  false  love  with  some  show  of  blindness ; 
Let  not  my  sister  read  it  in  yoiur  eye ; 

Be  not  thy  tongue  thy  own  shame's  orator ; 
Look  sweet,  speak  fair,  become  disloyalty ; 

Apparel  vice  like  virtue's  harbinger : 
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Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be  taioted; 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint ; 
Bo  secret-false  :  What  need  she  be  acquainted  I 

What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint  1 
T  is  double  wrong  to  truant  with  your  bed, 

And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board  : 
Shame  hath  a  bastard  fame,  well  managed ; 

111  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word. 
Alas,  poor  women !  make  us  but  believe, 

Being  compact  of  credit,  that  you  love  us ; 
Though  others  have  the  arm,  show  us  the  sleeve; 

We  in  your  motion  turn,  and  you  may  move  us. 
Then,  gentle  bi'other,  get  you  in  again  ; 

Comfort  my  sister,  cheer  her,  call  her  wife : 
*T  is  holy  sport,  to  be  a  little  vain, 

When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers  strife. 
Ant.  S.  Sweet  mistress,  (what  your  name  is  else,  I  know  not 

Nor  by  what  wonder  you  do  hit  of  mine,) 
Less,  in  your  knowledge,  and  your  grace,  you  show  uot 

Than  our  earth's  wonder ;  more  than  earth  divine. 
Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak ; 

Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 
Smother'd  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak. 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit. 
Against  my  soul's  pure  truth  why  labour  you. 

To  make  it  wander  in  an  unknown  field  ? 
Are  you  a  god  1  would  you  create  me  new  1 

Transform  me  then,  and  to  your  power  I  '11  yield. 
But  if  that  I  am  I,  then  well  I  know, 

Your  weeping  sister  is  no  wife  of  mine, 
Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe  ; 

Far  more,  far  more,  to  you  do  I  decline. 
O,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note, 

To  drown  me  in  thy  sister  flood  of  tears ; 
Sing,  siren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote : 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs. 
And  as  a  bed  I  '11  take  thee,  and  there  lie ; 

And,  in  that  glorious  supposition,  think 
Ele  gains  by  death,  that  hath  such  means  to  die : — 

Let  Love,  being  light,  be  drowned  if  she  sink ! 
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Luc.  What,  are  you  mad,  that  you  <lo  reastou  so  1  * 

Ant.  S.  i^otma371>ut  malcdj  how,  I  do  not  know.  /    *  — -' 

Liuc.  It  is  a  faultthat  springeth  from  your  eye.  ^ 

Ant.  S.  For  gazing  on  your  beams,  fair  sun,  being  Ijy. 

LiUc.  Gaze  where  you  should,  and  that  will  clear  yuur 
sight. 

Ant.  S.  As  good  to  wink,  sweet  love,  as  look  on  uiglit. 

Luc.  Why  call  you  me  love  ?  call  my  sister  so. 

Ant.  S.  Thy  sister's  sister. 

Luc.  That 's  my  sister. 

Ant.  S.  No  ; 

It  is  thyself,  mine  own  self's  better  part ; 
Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart; 
My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim, 
My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim. 

Luc.  All  this  my  sister  is,  or  else  should  be. 

Ant.  S.  Call  thyself  sister,  sweet,  for  I  aim  thee ; 
Thee  will  I  love,  and  with  thee  lead  my  life ; 
Thou  hast  no  husband  yet,  nor  I  no  wife : 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Lcc.  O,  soft,  sir,  hold  you  still ; 

I  '11  fetch  my  sister,  to  get  her  good  will.  [Exit  Lua 

Enter,  from  the  houK  of  Antipholus  oj  Ephesus,  Dbomio  of 
Syracuse. 

Ant,  S.  Why,  how  now,  Dromio  1  where  nmn'st  thou  so 
fast? 

Dro.  S.  Do  you  know  me,  sir  ?  am  I  Dromio  1  am  J  jour 
man  ?  am  I  myself  ? 

Ant.  S.  Thou  art  Dromio,  thou  art  my  man,  thou  art  thy- 
self. 

Dro.  S.  I  am  an  ass,  I  am  a  woman's  man,  and  bolides 
myself. 

Ant.  S.  What  woman's  man  ?  and  how  besides  thyself  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  besides  myself,  I  am  due  to  a  woman ; 
one  that  claims  me,  one  that  haunts  me,  one  that  wili  huvQ 
me. 

Ant.  S.  What  claim  lays  she  to  thee  V 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  such  claim  as  you  would  lay  to  your 
horse  ;  and  she  would  have  me  as  a  beast :  not  that,  i  being 
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a  beast,  she  would  have  me ;  but  that  she,  being  a  very 
beastly  creature,  lays  claim  to  me. 
5ot.  S.  What  is  she  f 

Dbo.  S.  a  very  reverent  body ;  ay,  such  a  one  as  a  man 
may  not  speak  of,  without  he  say,  sir  reverence :  I  have  but 
lean  luck  in  the  match,  and  yet  is  she  a  wondrous  fat 
marriage.  — *^»w—  — 

SntT  S.  How  dost  thou  mean  a  fat  marriage  1 
,  Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  she  's  the  kitchen-wench,  and  all 
grease ;  and  I  know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to,  but  to  make 
a  lamp  of  her,  and  run  from  her  by  her  own  light.  I  war- 
rant, her  rags,  and  the  tallow  in  them,  will  hwra  a  Poland 
winter :  if  she  lives  till  doomsday,  she  '11  bum  a  week  longer 
than  th6  whole  world. 

Ant.  S.  What  complexion  is  she  of  ? 

Dro.  S.  Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face  nothing  like  so 
clean  kept.  For  whyl  she  sweats;  a  man  may  go  over 
shoes  in  the  grime  of  it. 

Ant.  S.  Tliat  's  a  fault  that  water  will  mend. 

Dao.  S.  No,  sir,  't  is  in  grain ;  Noah's  flood  could  not  do 
it. 

Ant.  S.  What 's  her  name  1 

Dro.  S.  Nell,  sir ; — but  her  name  and  three  quarters,  that 's 
an  ell  and  three  quarters,  will  not  measure  her  from  hip  to 
hip. 

Ant.  S.  Then  she  bears  some  breadth  1 

Dro.  S.  No  longer  from  head  to  foot,  than  from  hip  to 
hip :  she  is  spherical,  like  a  globe.  I  could  find  out  coun- 
tries in  her. 

Ant.  S.  In  what  part  of  her  body  stands  Ireland  1 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  in  her  buttocks.  I  found  it  out  by  the 
bogs. 

Ant.  S.  Where  Scotland  ? 

Dro.  S.  I  found  it  by  the  barrenness ;  hard,  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand. 

Ant.  S.  Where  France  1 

Dro.  S.  In  her  forehead ;  armed  and  reverted,  making  war 
against  her  heir. 

Ant.  S.  Where  England  ? 

Dro.  S.  I  looked  for  the  chalky  cliffs,  but  I  could  find  no 
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whiteness  in  them  ;  but  I  guess  it  stood  in  her  chin,  by  tho 
salt  rheum  that  ran  between  France  and  it. 
AifT.  S.  Where  Spain  ? 

Dro.  S.  Faith,  I  saw  it  not ;   but  I  felt  it,  hut  iu  her 
breath. 

Ant.  S.  Where  America,  the  Indies  1 
Dro.  S.  O,  sir,  upon  her  nose,  all  o'er  embelLsbcd  with 
rubies,  carbuncles,  sapphires,  declining  their  rich  iL^pect  to 
the  hot  breath  of  Spain  ;  who  sent  whole  armadas  of  car- 
racks  to  be  ballast  at  her  nose. 

Ajnt.  S.  Where  stood  Belgia,  the  Netherlands  ? 
Dro.  S.  O,  sir,  I  did  not  look  so  low.  To  conclude,  tbii 
drudge,  or  diviner,  laid  claim  to  me ;  called  me  Dromio ; 
Bwore,  I  waB  assied  to  her :  told  me  what  privy  niarka  1 
had  about  me,  as  the  mark  of  my  shoulder,  the  mole  in  my 
neck,  the  great  wart  on  my  left  arm,  that  I,  am&^d,  mii 
from  her  as  a  witch : 
And,  I  think,  if  my  breast  had  not  been  made  of  fftith|  and 

my  heart  of  steel, 
She  had  transformed  me  to  a  curtail-dog,  and  made  me  turn 
i'  the  wheel. 
Ant.  S.  Go,  hie  thee  presently,  post  to  the  road; 
And  if  the  wind  blow  any  way  from  shore, 
1  will  not  harbour  in  this  town  to-night. 
If  any  bark  put  forth,  come  to  the  mart. 
Where  I  will  walk  till  thou  return  to  mo. 
If  every  one  knows  us,  and  we^know  none, 
'T  is  time,  I  think,  to  trudge^  pack,  and  be  gone. 

Dro.  S.  As  from  a  bear  a  man  w^ould  run  for  lifi*, 
So  fly  I  from  her  that  would  be  my  wife.  [ivcit 

Ant.  S.  There  's  none  but  witches  do  inhabit  here  j 
And  therefore  't  is  high  time  that  I  were  hence. 
She,  that  doth  call  me  husband,  even  my  soul 
Doth  for  a  wife  abhor :  but  her  fair  sister, 
Possessed  with  such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace, 
Of  such  enchanting  presence  and  discourse,  •  / 

Hath  almost  made  mo  traitor  to  myself :  \  ^ 

But,  lest  myself  be  guilty  to  self- wrong, 
I  *11  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song. 
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Enter  Angklo. 

Anq.  Master  Antipholus  7 

Ant.  S.  Ay,  that  'a  mj  name. 

Ang.  I  know  it  well,  sir.     Lo,  here  is  the  chain ; 
I  thought  to  have  ta'en  you  at  the  Porpentine : 
The  chain  unfinished  made  me  stay  thus  long. 

A-Vr,  S.  What  is  your  will  that  I  shall  do  with  this  ? 

A?Jo.  What  please  yourself,  sir ;  I  have  made  it  for  you. 

Akt.  S.  Made  it  for  me,  sir !  I  bespoke  it  not. 

AxG,  Not  once,  nor  twice,  but  twenty  times  you  have ; 
Go  home  with  it,  and  please  your  wife  withal ; 
Antl  soon  at  supper-time  I  *11  visit  you. 
And  then  receive  my  money  for  the  chain. 

Ant.  S.  I  pray  you,  sir,  receive  the  money  now, 
Tor  fear  you  ne'er  see  chain  nor  money  more. 

Ano,  You  are  a  merry  man,  sir ;  fare  you  well.         [ExU. 

Ajst.  S.  What  I  should  think  of  this  I  cannot  tell: 
But  this  I  think,  there  's  no  man  is  so  vain 
That  would  refuse  so  fair  an  oflfer'd  chain. 
T  see,  a  man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifts. 
When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifta 
I  '11  to  the  mart,  and  there  for  Dromio  stay ; 
If  any  ship  put  out,  then  straight  away.  [Eju^ 


ACT   IV. 

SCENE  l,-^TIte  same. 
Enter  a  Merchant,  Angelo,  and  an  Officer. 

Msa.  You  know,  since  Pentecost  the  sum  is  due, 
An<l  aince  I  have  not  much  importun'd  you, 
N^or  now  I  had  not,  but  that  I  am  bound 
To  Pui-sia,  and  want  guilders  for  my  voyage ; 
rherefore  make  present  satisfaction. 
Or  I  "11  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

Asa.  Even  just  the  sum  that  I  do  owe  to  yon 
la  growing  to  me  by  Antipholus : 
And,  in  the  instant  that  T  met  with  you, 
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He  had  of  me  a  chain ;  at  five  o^cIock 
I  shall  receive  the  money  for  the  same : 
Pleaseth  you  walk  with  me  down  to  his  house, 
I  will  discharge  my  bond,  and  thank  you  too. 

Unter  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  and  Dboico  of  EpUti^Ma,. 

Off.  That  labour  may  you  save ;  see  where  he  comt-s. 

Ant.  E.  While  I  go  to  the  goldsmith's  house,  go  tboti 
And  buy  a  ro])e's  end  ;  that  will  I  bestow 
Among  my  wife  and  her  confederates, 
For  locking  me  out  of  my  doors  by  day. 
But  soft,  I  see  the  goldsmith : — get  thee  gone ;  * 

Buy  thou  a  rope,  and  bring  it  home  to  me. 

Dro.  E.  I  buy  a  thousand  pound  a  year !  I  buy  a  m]t©  ? 

[Exit  Dnouitx 

Ant.  E.  a  man  is  well  holp  up  that  trusts  to  you. 
I  promised  your  presence,  and  the  chain ; 
But  neither  chain,  nor  goldsmith,  came  to  me : 
Belike,  you  thought  our  love  would  last  too  long, 
If  it  were  chain'd  together ;  and  therefore  came  not 

Ano.  Saving  your  merry  humour,  here  's  the  note 
How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost  carat ; 
The  fineness  of  the  gold,  and  chargeful  fashion  ; 
Which  doth  amount  to  three  odd  ducats  more 
Than  I  stand  debted  to  this  gentleman : 
I  pray  you,  see  him  presently  discharged. 
For  he  is  bound  to  sea,  and  stays  but  for  it. 

Ant.  E.  I  am  not  furnish'd  with  the  present  moncj ; 
Besides  I  have  some  business  in  the  town  : 
Good  signior,  take  the  stranger  to  my  house, 
And  with  you  take  the  chain,  and  bid  my  wife 
Disburse  the  sum  on  the  receipt  thereof ; 
Perchance,  I  will  be  there  as  soon  as  you. 

Ano.  Then  you  will  bring  the  chain  to  her  yourself  ? 

Ant.  E.  No  ;  bear  it  with  you,  lest   I   come  not   tim#* 
enough. 

Ano.  Well,  sir,  I  will :  Have  you  the  chain  about  you  > 

Ant.  E.  An  if  I  have  not,  sir,  I  hope  you  have  ; 
Or  else  you  may  return  without  your  raoney. 

Ano.  Nay,  come,  I  pray  you,  sii*,  give  me  the  c'lain ; 
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Both  wind  and  tide  stays  for  this  gentleman. 
And  I,  to  blame,  have  held  him  here  too  long. 

AsT.  E.  Good  Lord,  yoa  use  this  dalliance  to  excuae 
Your  bi'each  of  promise  to  the  Porpentine : 
I  should  have  chid  you  for  not  bringing  it, . 
But,  Hke  a  shrew,  you  first  begin  to  brawL 

Meb.  The  hour  steals  on  ;  I  pray  you,  sir,  despatch. 

AsQ,  Tou  hear  how  he  importunes  me ;  the  chain — 

Ant.  E.  Why,  give  it  to  my  wife,  and  fetch  your  money 

Aug.  Come,  come,  you  know  I  gave  it  you  even  now  ; 
Either  send  the  chain,  or  send  me  by  some  token. 

An.  E.  He !  now  you  run  this  humour  out  of  breath: 
Come,  where  's  the  chain  ?  I  pray  you,  let  me  see  it. 

Mer.  My  business  cannot  brook  tiiis  dalliance : 
Good  sir,  say,  wheV  you  *11  answer  me,  or  no ; 
If  not,  I  *11  leave  him  to  the  officer. 

Airr.  R  I  answer  you !  What  should  I  answer  you  ) 

AsQ,  The  money  that  you  owe  me  for  the  chain. 

Ant.  R  I  owe  you  none,  till  I  receive  the  chain. 

Ano.  Tou  know  I  gave  it  you  half  an  hour  since. 

Ant.  E.  You  gave  me  none ;  you  wrong  me  much    to 
say  so. 

Anq.  You  wrong  me  more,  sir,  in  denying  it : 
Consider,  bow  it  stands  upon  my  credit. 

Mer.  Well,  officer,  arrest  him  at  my  suit 

Off.  I  do ;  and  charge  you,  in  the  duke*s  name,  to  obey  me, 

Ano.  This  touches  me  in  reputation  : — 
Either  consent  to  pay  this  sum  for  me, 
Or  I  attach  you  by  tiiis  officer. 

Ant.  R  Consent  to  pay  thee  that  I  never  had ! 
Arrest  me,  foolish  fellow,  if  thou  dar*st. 

Ano.  Here  is  thy  fee ;  arrest  him,  officer. 
I  would  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case. 
If  he  should  scorn  me  so  apparently. 

Off.  I  do  arrest  you,  sir ;  you  hear  the  suit. 

Ant.  R  I  do  obey  thee,  till  I  give  thee  bail: 
But,  sirrah,  you  shadl  buy  this  sport  as  dear 
As  all  the  metal  in  your  shop  will  answer. 

Ano.  Sir,  sir,  I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesuc, 
To  your  notorious  shame,  I  doubt  it  not 
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Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  there  's  a  bark  of  Epidamnum, 
That  stays  but  till  her  owner  comes  aboard, 
And  then,  sir,  she  bears  away :  our  fraughtage,  sir, 
I  have  conveyed  aboard ;  and  X  have  bought 
The  oil,  the  balsamum,  and  aqua-vitaB. 
The  ship  is  in  her  trim  ;  the  meny  wind 
Blows  fair  from  land :  they  stay  for  nought  at  all. 
But  for  their  owner,  master,  and  yourself^ 

Ant.  E,  How  now !  a  madman  ?  Why,  thou  peevish  sheep, 
What  ship  of  Epidamnum  stays  for  me  ? 

Dro.  S.  a  ship  you  sent  me  to,  to  hire  waftage. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  drunken  slave,  I  sent  thee  for  a  rope ; 
And  told  thee  to  what  purpose,  and  what  end. 

Dro.  S.  You  sent  me,  sir,  for  a  rope's-end  as  soon : 
You  sent  me  to  the  bay,  sir,  for  a  bark. 

Ant.  R  I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more  leisure. 
And  teach  your  ears  to  list  me  with  more  heed. 
To  Adriana,  villain,  hie  thee  straight : 
Give  her  this  key,  and  tell  her,  in  the  desk 
That 's  cover'd  o'er  with  Turkish  tapestry. 
There  is  a  purse  of  ducats  ;  let  her  send  it; 
•Tell  her,  I  am  arrested  in  the  street, 
And  that  shall  bail  me :  hie  thee,  slave :  be  gone. 
On,  officer,  to  prison  till  it  come. 

[Exeunt  Merchant,  Angelo,  Officer,  ami  Ant.  R 

Dro.  S.  To  Adriana !  that  is  where  we  din'd. 
Where  Dowsabel  did  claim  me  for  her  husband  : 
She  is  too  big,  I  hope,  for  me  to  compass. 
Thither  I  must,  although  against  my  will, 
For  servants  must  their  masters'  minds  fulfil.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — The  same. 

Enter  Adriana  and  Luqana. 

Adr.  Ah,  Luciana,  did  he  tempt  thee  so  ? 
Mightst  thou  perceive  austerely  in  his  eye 
That  he  did  plead  in  earnest,  yea,  or  no  1 

Look'd  ho  or  red,  or  pale  ;  or  sad  or  merrily  1 
VOL.  IV.  94 
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What  observation  mad'st  thou  in  this  case, 
Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face  ? 

Lua  First,  he  denied  you  had  in  him  no  right. 

Adb.  He  meant  he  did  me  none ;  the  more  my  spite. 

Luc.  Then  swore  he,  that  he  was  a  stranger  here. 

Adr.  And  true  he  swore,  though  yet  forsworn  he  were. 

Lua  Then  pleaded  I  for  you. 

ADa  And  what  said  he  ? 

Luc.  That  love  I  begg'd  for  you,  he  begg'd  of  me. 

Adr.  "With  what  persuasion  did  he  tempt  thy  love  1 

Luc.  With  words  that  in  an  honest  suit  might  mova 
First,  he  did  praise  my  beauty  ;  then,  my  speech. 

Adr.  Didst  speak  him  fair  ? 

Luc.  Have  patience,  I  beseech. 

Adr.  I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  hold  me  still ; 
My  tongue,  though  not  my  heart,  shall  have  his  wilL 
He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere, 
ni-fac'd,  worse-bodied,  shapeless  everywhere ; 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  bhint,  unkind ; 
Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind. 

Luc.  Who  would  be  jealous  then  of  such  a  one  1 
No  evil  lost  is  wail'd  when  it  is  gone. 

Adr.  Ah !  but  I  think  him  better  than  I  say, 
And  yet  would  herein  others'  eyes  were  worse : 
Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries,  away ; 

My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do  curse. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Dro.  S.  Here,  go :  the  desk,  the  purse  ;  sweet,  now,  make 
haste. 

Luc.  How  hast  thou  lost  thy  breath  ? 

Dro.  S.  By  running  fast 

Adr.  Where  is  thy  master,  Dromio  ?  is  he  well  ? 

Dro.  S.  No,  he  's  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than  helL 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him  ; 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  buttoned  up  with  steel ; 
A  fiend,  a  fairy,  pitiless  and  rough  ; 
A  wolf,  nay,  worse, — ^a  fellow  all  in  buff ; 
A  back-friend,  a  shoulder-clapper,  one  that  comitermands 
The  passages  of  alleys,  creeks,  and  narrow  lands  •, 
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A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot  well ; 
One  that,  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor  souls  to  helL 

Adr,  Why,  man,  what  is  the  matter  1 

Dro.  S.  I  do  not  know  the  matter ;  he  is  'rested  on  the 
case. 

Adr.  What,  is  he  arrested  1  tell  ©e,  at  whose  suit. 

Dro.  S.  I  know  not  at  whose  suit  he  is  arrested,  well ; 
But  is  in  a  suit  of  buff,  which  'rested  him,  that  can  I  tell : 
Will  you  send  him,  mistress,  redemption,  the  money  in  his 
desk? 

Adr.  Go  fetch  it,  sister. — ^This  I  wonder  at,       [Exit  Luc. 
That  he,  unknown  to  me,  should  be  in  debt  :— 
Tell  me,  was  he  arrested  on  a  band  ? 

Dro.  S.  Not  on  a  band,  but  on  a  stronger  thing ; 
A  chain,  a  chain :  do  you  not  hear  it  ring  ) 

Adr,  What,  the  chain  ? 

Dro.  S.  No,  no,  the  bell :  't  is  time  that  I  were  gone. 
It  was  two  ere  I  left  him,  and  now  the  dock  strikes  one. 

Adr.  The  hours  come  back  1  that  did  I  never  hear. 

Dro.  S.  0  yes.    If  any  hour  meet  a  sergeant,  a'  turns 
back  forveryjeai*.  ■  ■  •""^^  **"* 

Adr,  As  if  Timewere  in  debt !  how  fondly  dost  thou  rea- 
son ! 

Dro.  S.  Time  is  a  very  bankrout,  and  owes  more  than 
he  's  worth,  to  season. 
Nay,  he 's  a  thief  too  :  Have  you  not  heard  men  say,         1    . 
That  Time  comes  stealing  on  by  night  and  day  1  1 

If  he  be  in  debt,  and  theft,  and  a  sergeant  in  the  way. 
Hath  he  not  reason  to  turn  back  an  hour  in  the  day  ? 

Ikter  LuoANA. 

Adr.  Go,  Dromio  ;  there  's  the  money,  bear  it  straight ; 

And  bring  thy  master  home  immediately. 
Come,  sister ;  I  am  press'd  down  with  conceit ; 

Conceit,  my  comfort,  and  my  injury.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  111— The  aame. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Ant.  S.  There  's  not  a  man  I  meet  but  doth  salute  me, 
As  if  I  were  their  well-acquainted  friend ; 
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And  every  one  doth  call  me  by  my  name. 
Some  tender  money  to  me ;  some  invite  me ; 
Some  other  give  me  thanks  for  kindnesses ; 
Some  offer  me  commodities  to  buy : 
Even  now  a  tailor  caird  me  in  his  shop, 
And  show*d  me  silks  that  he  had  bought  for  me, 
And,  therewithal,  took  measure  of  my  body. 
Sure,  these  are  but  imaginary  wiles, 
And  Lapland  sorcerers  inhabit  here. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  here 's  the  gold  you  sent  me  for : 
What,  have  you  got  [rid  of]  the  picture  of  Old  Adam  new 
apparelled  ? 

Ant.  S.  What  gold  is  this  ?  What  Adam  dost  thou 
mean  ? 

Dbo.  S.  Not  that  Adam  that  kept  the  paradise,  but  that 
Adam  that  keeps  the  prison  :  he  that  goes  in  the  calfs-sb'n 
that  was  killed  for  the  prodigal ;  he  that  came  behind  you, 
sir,  like  an  evil  angel,  and  bid  you  forsake  your  liberty. 

Ant.  S.  I  understand  thee  not. 

Dro.  S.  No  ]  why,  't  is  a  plain  case :  he  that  went  like  a 
base-viol,  in  a  case  of  leather;  the  man,  sir,  that,  when 
gentlemen  are  tired,  gives  them  a  fob,  and  Vests  them ;  he, 
sir,  that  takes  pity  on  decayed  men,  and  gives  them  suits  of 
durance  ;  he  that  sets  up  his  rest  to  do  more  exploits  with 
his  mace,  than  a  morris-pike. 

Ant.  S.  What !  thou  mean'st  an  officer  ? 

Dro.  S.  Ay,  sir,  the  sergeant  of  the  band ;  he,  that  briugs 
any  man  to  answer  it  that  breaks  his  band  ;  one  that  thinks  a 
man  always  going  to  bed,  and  says,  "  God  give  you  good  rest !" 

Ant.  S.  "Well,  sir,  there  rest  in  your  foolery.  Is  there  any 
ship  puts  forth  to-night  ?  may  we  be  gone  ? 

Dro.  S.  Why,  sir,  I  brought  you  word  an  hour  since,  that 
the  bark  Expedition  put  forth  to-night ;  and  then  were 
you  hindered  by  the  sergeant,  to  tarry  for  the  hoy  Delay : 
Here  are  the  angels  that  you  sent  for,  to  deliver  you. 

Ant.  S.  The  fellow  is  distract,  and  so  am  I; 
And  here  we  wander  in  illusions  ; 
Borne  blessed  power  deliver  us  from  hence ! 
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Enter  a  Courtezan. 

CouR.  Well  met,  well  met,  master  Antipholus. 
I  see,  sii*,  you  have  found  the  goldsmith  now ; 
Is  that  the  chain  you  promis'd  me  to-day  ? 

Ant.  S.  Satan,  avoid !  I  charge  thee,  tempt  me  not ! 

Dbg.  S.  Master,  is  this  mistress  Satan  ? 

AuT.  S.  It  is  the  devil. 

Dbg.  S.  Nay,  she  is  worse,  she  is  the  devil's  dnm  ■  and 
here  she  comes  in  the  habit  of  a  light  wench  ;  and  thoi'cof 
comes,  that  the  wenches  say,  "  God  damn  me,"  that  's  atj 
much  as  to  say,  "God  make  me  a  light  wench."  It  iaJ 
written,  they  appear  to  men  like  angels  of  light:  light  is  mi 
effect  of  fire,  and  fire  will  bum ;  ergo,  light  wenches  will  I 
bum.     Come  not  near  her.  \ 

CouR.  Your  man  and  you  are  marvellous  merry,  sir. 
Will  you  go  with  me  1     We  11  mend  our  dinner  here. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  if  you  do,  expect  spoon-meat,  or  boispUHik 
a  long  spoon. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  Dromio  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  he  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  mwhi  cut 
with  the  devil. 

Ant.  S.  Avoid  then,  fiend !  what  tell'st  thou  mo  of  Btti>- 
ping? 
Thon  art,  as  you  are  all,  a  sorceress : 
I  conjure  thee  to  leave  me,  and  be  gone. 

CouR.  Give  me  the  ring  of  mine  you  had  at  dinner, 
Or,  for  my  diamond,  the  chain  you  promised ; 
And  1 11  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Dro.  S.  Some  devils  ask  but  the  paring  of  one's  noii, 
A  rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood,  a  pin, 
*  A  nut,  a  cherry-stone  ;  but  she,  more  covetous, 
Would  have  a  chain. 
Master,  be  wise ;  an'  if  you  give  it  her, 
The  devil  will  shake  her  chain,  and  fright  us  with  it 

CouR.  I  pray  you,  sir,  my  ring,  or  else  the  chain  j 
I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  cheat  me  so. 

Ant.  S.  Avaunt,  thou  witch  I  Come,  Dromio,  let  ua  go. 

Dro.  S,  Fly  pride,,  saj's  the  peacock :  Mistress,  that  you 
know.  [Exeuni  Ant.  S.  and  Dro,  S. 
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OouR.  Now,  out  of  doubt,  Antipholus  is  mad. 
Else  would  he  never  so  demean  himself : 
A  ring  he  hath  of  mine  worth  forty  ducata. 
And  for  the  same  he  promised  me  a  chain  ; 
Both  one  and  other  he  denies  me  now. 
The  reason  that  I  gather  he  is  mad, 
(Besides  this  present  instance  of  his  rage,) 
Is  a  mad  tale  he  told  to-day  at  dinner. 
Of  his  own  doors  being  shut  against  his  entrance. 
Belike,  his  wife,  acquainted  with  his  fits, 
On  purpose  shut  the  doors  against  his  way. 
My  way  is  now  to  hie  home  to  his  house. 
And  tell  his  wife,  that,  being  lunatic. 
He  rush'd  into  my  house,  and  took  perforce 
My  ring  away:  This  course  I  fittest  choose ; 
For  forty  ducats  is  too  much  to  lose.  [Enl 

SCENE  lY.—The  same. 
Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  and  an  OflBcer. 
Ant.  R  Fear  me  not,  man,  I  will  not  break  away : 
I  'U  give  thee,  ere  I  leave  thee,  so  much  money 
To  warrant  thee,  as  I  am  'rested  for. 
My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day ; 
And  will  not  lightly  trust  the  messenger : 
That  I  should  be  attached  in  Ephesus, 
I  tell  you,  't  will  sound  harshly  in  her  ears. — 

Enter  Dromio  of  Ephesus,  with  a  ropers  end. 
Here  comes  my  man ;  I  think  he  brings  the  money. 
How  now,  sir  ?  have  you  that  I  sent  you  for  ] 

Dro.  E.  Here  's  that,  I  warrant  you,  will  pay  them  all 
Ant.  E.  But  where  's  the  money  ] 
Dro.  E.  Why,  sir,  I  gave  the  money  for  the  rope. 
Ant.  E.  Five  himdred  ducats,  villain,  for  a  rope  ? 
Dro.  E.  I  '11  serve  you,  sir,  five  himdred  at  the  rate. 
Ant.  E.  To  what  end  did  I  bid  thee  hie  the   home  ? 
Dbg.  E.  To  a  rope's  end,  sir,  and  to  that  end  am  I  re- 
turned. 
Ant.  E.  And  to  that  end,  sir,  I  will  welcome  you. 

[Beating  ^t'^ 
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Off.  Good  sir,  be  patient. 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  't  is  for  me  to  be  patient ;  I  am  in  aiJvemity* 

Off.  Good  now,  hold  thy  tongue. 

Dro.  K  Nay,  ijither  persuade  him  to  hold  his  haiiJ;^. 

Ant.  R  Thou  whoreson  senseless  villain  ! 

Dro.  R  I  would  I  were  senseless,  sir,  that  I  migbt  not 
feel  your  blows. 

Ant,  R  Thou  art  sensible  in  nothing  but  blows^  and  sf>  13 
an  ass. 

Dro.  R  I  am  an  ass,  indeed ;  you  may  prove  it  by  my 
long  ears.  I  have  served  him  from  the  hour  of  my  iintivity 
to  this  instant,  and  have  nothing  at  his  hands  for  my  service 
but  blows :  when  I  am  cold,  he  heats  me  with  beating ; 
when  I  am  warm,  he  cools  me  with  beating ;  I  am  wukcil 
with  it,  when  I  sleep  ;  raised  with  it,  when  I  sit ;  drivi*n  out 
of  doors  with  it,  when  I  go  from  home ;  welcomed  hotno 
with  it,  when  I  return  :  nay,  I  bear  it  on  my  shoulders,  tm  a 
beggar  wont  her  brat ;  and,  I  think,  when  he  hath  latned  mo, 
I  shall  beg  with  it  from  door  to  door. 

EiUer  Adriana,  Luciana,  and  the  Courtezan,  with  FtNCH;  afid 
others. 

Ant.  R  Come,  go  along  ;  my  wife  is  coming  yonder. 

Dro.  E.  Mistress,  respioe  finem,  respect  your  end ;  or 
rather  the  prophecy,  like  the  parrot,  "Beware  the  ro^Kj^a 
end." 

Ant.  R  Wilt  thou  still  talk  ?  [Bmiji  km. 

CouR.  How  say  you  now?  is  not  your  husband  mad  I 

Adr.  His  incivility  confirms  no  less. 
Good  doctor  Pinch,  you  are  a  conjurer ; 
Establish  him  in  his  true  sense  again, 
And  I  will  please  you  what  you  will  demand. 

Luc.  Alas,  how  fiery  and  how  sharp  he  looks  ! 

CouR.  Mark,  how  he  trembles  in  his  extasy ! 

Pinch.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  me  feel  your  pulse. 

Ant.  E.  There  is  my  hand,  and  let  it  feel  your  can 

Pinch.  I  charge  thee,  Satan,  hous'd  within  this  mini, 
To  yield  jjossession  to  my  holy  prayers, 
And  to  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight ; 
I  conjure  thee  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven. 
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Ant.  E.  Peace,  doting  wizard,  peace ;  I  am  not  mad. 

A  DR.  O,  that  thou  wert  not,  poor  distressed  soul  I 

Ant.  E.  You  minion,  you,  are  these  your  customers  ? 
Did  this  companion  with  the  saffron  face 
Revel  and  feast  it  at  my  house  to-day, 
Wliilst  upon  me  the  guilty  doors  were  shut» 
And  I  denied  to  enter  in  my  house  1 

Adr.  0  husband,  God  doth  know,  you  din'd  at  home. 
Where  'would  you  had  remained  until  this  time. 
Free  from  these  slanders,  and  this  open  shame ! 

Ant.  E.  Din'd  at  home  !     Thou  villain,  what  say'st  thou  1 

Dro.  E.  Sir,  sooth  to  say,  you  did  not  dine  at  home. 

Ant.  E.  Were  not  my  doors  lock'd  up,  and  I  shut  out  ? 

Dro.  E.  Perdy,  your  doors  were  lock'd,  and  you  shut  out. 

Ant.  E.  And  did  not  she  herself  revile  me  there  ? 

Dro.  E.  Sans  fable,  she  herself  revil'd  you  there. 

Ant.  E.  Did  not  her  kitchen-maid  rail,  taunt,  and  scorn 
me? 

Dro.  E.  Cei-tes,  she  did  ;  the  kitchen-vestal  scom'd  you. 

Ant.  R  And  did  I  not  in  rage  depart  trom  thence  ? 

Dro.  E.  In  verity,  you  did  ; — ^my  bones  bear  witness. 
That  since  have  felt  the  vigour  of  his  rage. 

Adr.  Is  't  good  to  soothe  him  in  these  contraries  ? 

Pinch.  It  is  no  shame  ;  the  feUow  finds  his  vein, 
And,  yielding  to  him,  humours  well  his  firenzy. 

Ant.  R  Thou  hast  suborn'd  the  goldsmith  to  arrest  me. 

Adr.  Alas  !  I  sent  you  money  to  redeem  you, 
By  Dromio  here,  who  came  in  haste  for  it. 

Dro.  R  Money  by  me  ?  heart  and  good- will  you  might. 
But,  surely,  master,  not  a  rag  of  money. 

Ant.  R  Went'st  not  thou  to  her  for  a  purse  of  ducats  1 

Adr.  He  came  to  me,  and  I  deUver'd  it. 

Luc.  And  I  am  witness  with  her,  that  she  did. 

Dro.  R  God  and  the  rope-maker,  bear  me  witness, 
That  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope  ! 

Pinch.  Mistress,  both  man  and  master  is  possessed ; 
I  know  it  by  their  pale  and  deadly  looks : 
They  must  be  bound,  and  laid  in  some  dark  room. 

Ant.  R  Say,  wherefore  didst  thou  lock  me  forth  to-day  ? 
And  why  dost  thou  deny  the  bag  of  gold } 
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Adr.  I  did  not,  gentle  husband,  lock  thee  forth. 

Dro.  R  And,  gentle  master,  I  receiv'd  no  gold ; 
But  I  confess,  sir,  that  we  were  lock'd  out. 

Adr.  Dissembling  villain,  thou  speak'st  false  in  both. 

Ant.  E.  Dissembling  harlot,  thou  art  false  in  all ; 
And  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack, 
To  make  a  loathsome  abject  scorn  of.  me : 
But  with  these  nails  I  '11  pluck  out  these  false  eyes, 
That  would  behold  in  me  this  shameful  sport 

[Pinch  and  his  Assistants  bind  Ant.  E.  and  Dro. 

Adr.  O,  bind  him,  bind  him,  let  him  not  come  near  nie. 

PmcH.  More  company ;  the  fiend  is  strong  within  him. 

Luc.  Ah  me,  poor  man !  how  pale  and  wan  he  looks  ! 

Ant.  R  What,  will  you  murder  me  1     Thou  gaoler,  thou, 
I  am  thy  prisoner :  wilt  thou  suffer  them 
To  make  a  rescue  ? 

Off.  Masters,  let  him  go : 

He  is  my  prisoner,  and  you  shall  not  have  him. 

PmcH.  Go,  bind  this  man,  for  he  is  frantic  too. 

Adr.  What  wilt  thou  do,  thou  peevish  officer  ? 
Hast  thou  delight  to  see  a  wretched  man 
Do  outrage  and  displeasure  to  himself? 

Off.  He  is  my  prisoner ;  if  I  let  him  go, 
The  debt  he  owes  will  be  requir*d  of  me. 

Adr.  I  will  discharge  thee,  ere  I  go  from  thee : 
Bear  me  forthwith  unto  his  creditor, 
And,  knowing  how  the  debt  grows,  I  will  pay  it. 
Good  master  doctor,  see  him  safe  conveyed 
Home  to  my  house.     0  most  unhappy  day ! 

Ant.  E.  0  most  unhappy  strumpet ! 

Dro.  E.  Master,  I  am  here  enter'd  in  bond  for  you. 

Ant.  E.  Out  on  thee,  villain !  wherefore  dost  thou  mad 
me?. 

Dro.  E.  Will  you  be  bound  for  nothing  ?  be  mad,  good 
master ;  cry,  the  devil. — 

Lua  God  help,  poor  souls,  how  idly  do  they  talk ! 

Adr.  Go,  bear  him  hence. — Sister,  go  you  with  me. — 

[Exeunt  PmcH  and  Assistants,  vnth  Ant.  E. 
and  Dro.  E. 
Say  now,  whose  suit  is  he  arrested  atf 
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Ofp.  One  Angdo,  a  goldsmith.     Do  jou  know  him  ? 

Adr.  I  know  the  man :  What  is  the  sum  he  owes  ? 

Off.  Two  hundred  ducats. 

Adr.  Say,  how  grows  it  due  ? 

Oft.  Due  for  a  chain  your  husband  had  of  him. 

Adr.  He  did  bespeak  a  chain  for  me,  but  had  it  not. 

Co  OR.  When  as  your  husband,  all  in  rage,  to-day 
Cjime  to  my  house,  and  took  away  my  ring, 
(Tlie  nngi  saw  upon  his  finger  now,) 
Straight  after,  did  I  meet  him  with  a  chain. 

Adil  It  may  be  so,  but  I  did  never  see  it: — 
Cnnien  gaoler,  bring  me  where  the  goldsmith  is ; 
I  luijg  to  know  the  truth  hereof  at  large. 

Enitr  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  tcit/i  his  rapier  drawn,  aiui 
Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Luc.  God,  for  thy  mercy !  they  are  loose  again. 

Adr.  And  come  with  naked  swords ;  let  *s  call  more  help, 
To  have  them  bound  again. 

OlT.  Away,  they  '11  kill  us. 

[Exeunt  OflBicer,  Adr.,  and  Lua 

Ant.  S.  I  see,  these  witches  are  afraid  of  swords. 

Dro.  S.  She  that  would  be  your  wife  now  ran  from  you. 

Ajst.  S.  Come  to  the  Centaur ;  fetch  our  stuff  from  thence: 
I  long  that  we  were  safe  and  sound  aboard. 

Dro,  S.  Faith,  stay  here  this  night,  they  will  surely  do  us 
no  haiinj  you  saw  they  speak  us  fair,  give  us  gold:  methinks 
they  are  such  a  gentle  nation,  that,  but  for  the  mgun^iu-o^ 
mad  flosh  that  claims  marriage  of  me,  I  could  find  in  my 
h^rnsrstay  here  still,  and  turn  witch. 

Ant.  S.  I  will  not  stay  to-night  for  all  the  town; 
Therefore  away,  to  get  our  stuff  aboard.  [ExeuM, 


ACT   V. 

SCENE  I.— The  same. 

Enter  Merchant  and  ANaELO. 

Akg.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  I  have  hinder'd  you ; 
But,  I  x^rotest,  he  had  the  chain  of  me,' 
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Though  most  dishonestly  he  doth  deny  it 

Mer.  How  is  the  man  esteemed  here  in  the  city? 
Ang.  Of  very  reverent  reputation,  sir, 

Of  credit  infinite,  highly  belov'd, 

Second  to  none  that  hves  here  in  the  city ; 

His  word  might  bear  my  wealth  at  any  time. 

Mer.  Speak  softly :  yonder,  as  I  think,  he  w  alka, 

Erder  Antipholus  and  Dromio  of  Syracuse^ 

Ang.  'T  is  so;  and  that  self  chain  about  his  ncc-k, 
Which  he  forswore,  most  monstrously,  to  have. 
Good  sir,  draw  near  to  me,  I  '11  speak  to  him. 
Signior  Antipholus,  I  wonder  much 
That  you  would  put  me  to  this  shame  and  ttoiible } 
And  not  without  some  scandal  to  yourself, 
With  circumstance  and  oaths,  so  to  deny 
This  chain,  which  now  you  wear  so  openly : 
Inside  the  charge,  the  shame,  imprisonment. 
You  have  done  wrong  to  this  my  honest  friend ; 
Who,  but  for  staying  on  our  controversy. 
Had  hoisted  sail,  and  put  to  sea  to-day: 
This  chain  you  had  of  me,  can  you  deny  it  ] 

Ant.  S.  I  think  I  had ;  I  never  did  deny  it. 

Mer.  Yes,  that  you  did,  sir ;  and  forswore  it  too. 

Ant.  S.  Who  heard  me  to  deny  it,  or  forswear  it  i 

Mer.  These  ears  of  mijie,  thou  knowest,  did  hear  thtjts ; 
Fie  on  thee,  wretch !  't  is  pity  that  thou  liv'st 
To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort. 

Ant.  S.  Thou  art  a  villain  to  impeach  me  thus : 
I  '11  prove  mine  honour  and  mine  honesty 
Against  thee  presently,  if  thou  dar'st  stand. 

Mer.  I  dare,  and  do  defy  thee  for  a  villain.      [Thet^  dmw^ 

Enter  Adriana,  Luciana,  Courtezan,  and  otimrs. 

Adr.  Hold,  hurt  him  not,  for  God's  sake ;  he  is  nual ; 
Some  get  within  him,  take  his  sword  away : 
Bind  Dromio  too,  and  bear  them  to  my  house. 

Dro.  S.  Run,  master,  run  ;  for  God's  sake  take  a  house. 
This  is  some  priory. — In,  or  we  are  spoil'd. 

\ Exeunt  Ant.  S.  and  Dro.  S.  to  the  Ffiory, 
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Enter  the  Abbess. 

Abb.  Be  quiet,  people.     Wherefore  throng  you  hither  I 

Adr.  To  fetch  my  poor  distracted  husband  hence : 
Let  us  come  in,  that  we  may  bind  him  fast, 
And  bear  him  home  for  his  recovery. 

Ano.  I  knew  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  wits. 

Mer.  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  did  draw  on  him. 

ABa  How  long  hath  this  possession  held  the  man  ? 

Adr.  This  week  he  hath  been  heavy,  sour,  sad, 
And  much  different  from  the  man  he  was ; 
But,  till  this  afternoon,  his  passion 
Ne*er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage. 

Abr  Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth  by  wrack  of  sea  \ 
Buried  some  dear  Mend  ?     Hath  not  else  his  eye 
Stray'd  his  affection  in  unlawful  love  1 
^   A  sin  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men, 
jaaiQ  givfi  their  ^y^a  ftia  |j)>firfjy  nf  gftCTg 
Which  of  these  sorrows  is  he  subject  to  % 

Adr.  To  none  of  these,  except  it  be  the  last ; 
Namely,  some  love,  that  drew  him  oft  from  home. 

Abb.  You  should  for  that  have  reprehended  him. 

Adr.  Why,  so  I  did. 

ABa  Ay,  but  not  rough  enough. 

Adr.  As  roughly  as  my  modesty  would  let  me. 

Abb.  Haply,  in  private. 

Adr.  And  in  assemblies  too. 

ABa  Ay,  but  not  enough. 

Adk  It  was  the  copy  of  our  conference : 
111  bed,  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
At  board,  he  fed  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
Alone,  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme ; 
In  company,  I  often  glanced  it ; 
Stiil  did  I  tell  him  it  was  vile  and  bad. 

ABa  And  therefore  came  it  that  the  man  was  mad: 
The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous,  woman 
Poison  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth. 
It  seems  his  sleeps  were  hinder'd  by  thy  railing : 
And  thereof  comes  it  that  his  head  is  light. 
Thou  say'st  his  meat  was  sauc'd  with  thy  upbraidings : 
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Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestioDs, 

Thereof  the  ragiug  fire  of  fever  bred ; 

And  what  's  a  fever  but  a  fit  of  madness  f 

Thou  say'st  his  sports  were  hindered  by  thy  brawls : 

Sweet  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  ensue 

But  moody  and  dull  melancholy, 

Kinsman  to  grttii  and  comfortless  despair, 

And,  at  her  heels,  a  huge  infectious  troop 

Of  pale  distemperatures,  and  foes  to  life  1 

In  food,  in  sport,  and  life-preserving  rest 

To  be  disturbed,  would  mad  or  man,  or  beast : 

The  consequence  is  then,  thy  jealous  fits 

Have  scar'd  thy  husband  from  the  use  of  wits. 

Luc.  She  never  reprehended  him  but  mildly, 
When  he  demean'd  himself  rough,  rude,  and  wildly. 
Why  bear  you  these  rebukes,  and  answer  not  ? 

Adr.  She  did  .betray  me  to  my  own  reproof. — 
Grood  people,  enter,  and  lay  hold  on  him. 

Asa  No,  not  a  creature  enters  in  my  house. 

Adr.  Then,  let  your  servants  bring  my  husband  forth. 

Abb.  Neither  ;  he  took  this  place  for  sanctuary, 
And  it  shall  privilege  him  from  your  hands. 
Till  I  have  brought  him  to  his  wits  again, 
Or  lose  my  labour  in  assaying  it. 

Adr.  I  will  attend  my  husband,  be  his  nurse, 
Diet  his  sickness,  for  it  is  my  ofi&ce, 
And  will  have  no  attorney  but  myself ; 
And  therefore  let  me  have  him  home  with  me. 

Abb:  Be  patient :  for  I  will  not  let  him  stir. 
Till  I  have  us'd  the  approved  means  I  have, 
With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prayers, 
To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again : 
It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath, 
A  charitable  duty  of  my  order ; 
Therefore  depart,  and  leave  him  here  with  me. 

Adr.  I  will  not  hence,  and  leave  my  husband  here  ; 
And  ill  it  doth  beseem  your  holiness. 
To  separate  the  husband  and  the  wife. 

Abb.  Be  quiet,  and  depart,  thou  shalt  not  have  him. 

[E.vU  Abbbbs. 
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Luc.  Complain  unto  the  duke  of  this  indignity. 

Adr.  Come,  go  ;  I  will  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
And  never  rise  until  my  tears  and  prayers 
Have  won  his  grace  to  come  in  person  hither, 
And  take  pciforce  my  husband  from  the  abbess. 

ivlia.  By  this,  I  think,  the  dial  points  at  five: 
An  on,  I  *m  sure,  the  duke  himself  in  person 
Comes  this  way  to  the  melancholy  vale, — 
I'iiti  place  of  depth  and  sorry  execution^ 
Jjchiud  the  ditches  of  the  abbey  here. 

Ano.  Upon  what  cause  1 

Mbs.  To  see  a  reverend  Syracusan  merchant, 
\^'bo  put  imluckily  into  this  bay, 
Agiutist  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  town, 
lio  headed  publicly  for  his  oflfence. 

Ang.  See  where  they  come  ;  we  will  behold  his  death. 

Luc.  Kneel  to  the  duke,  before  he  pass  the  abbey. 

Enter  Duke,  attended;  Mqbov,  bare-headed;  icith  tU 
Headsman  and  other  Officers. 

BuKE.  Yet  once  again  proclaim  it  publicly, 
If  tiny  friend  will  pay  the  sum  for  him, 
lie  shall  not  die,  so  much  we  tender  him. 

Adeu  Justice,  most  sacred  duke,  against  the  abbess ! 

Duke.  She  is  a  virtuous  and  a  reverend  lady; 
U  cannot  be  that  she  hath  done  thee  wrong. 

Adr.  May   it   please   your  grace,   Antipholus,  my  hus- 
band,— 
Whom  I  made  lord  of  me  and  all  I  had, 
At  jour  important  letters, — this  ill  day 
A  most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him ; 
Thfit  desperately  ho  hurried  through  the  street, 
(With  him  his  bondman,  all  as  mad  as  he,) 
Duing  displeasure  to  the  citizens 
By  rushing  in  their  houses,  bearing  thence 
Kings,  jewels,  anything  his  rage  did  like. 
Oiice  did  I  get  him  bound,  and  sent  him  home ; 
AVIulst  to  take  order  for  the  wrongs  I  went. 
That  here  and  there  his  fury  had  committed. 
Anon,  I  wot  not  by  what  strong  escape, 
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He  broke  from  those  that  had  the  guard  of  him ; 
And,  with  his  mad  attendant  and  himself, 
Sacfai  one  with  ireful  passion,  with  drawn  swords, 
Met  us  again,  and,  madly  bent  on  us, 
Chas'd  us  away  ;  till,  raising  of  more  aid. 
We  came  again  to  bind  them:  then  they  fled 
Into  this  abbey,  whither  we  pursued  them ; 
Aud  here  the  abbess  shuts  the  gates  on  us, 
And  will  not  sufler  us  to  fetch  him  out, 
Nor  send  him  forth,  that  we  may  bear  him  hence. 
Therefore,  most  gracious  duke,  with  thy  command. 
Let  him  be  brought  forth,  and  borne  hence  for  help. 

Duke.  Long  since,  thy  husband  serv*d  me  in  my  wai?6 ; 
And  1  to  thee  engag'd  a  prince's  word, 
When  thou  didst  make  him  master  of  thy  bod, 
To  do  him  all  the  grace  and  good  I  could. 
Go,  some  of  you,  knock  at  the  abbey-gate, 
And  bid  the  lady  abbess  come  to  me  ; 
I  will  determine  this  before  I  stir. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  O  mistress,  mistress,  shift  and  save  yourself  I 
My  master  and  his  man  are  both  broke  loose. 
Beaten  the  maids  a-row,  and  bound  the  doctor, 
Whose  beard  they  have  sing*d  oflf  with  brands  of  fire ; 
And  ever  as  it  blaz'd,  they  threw  on  him 
Great  .pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair: 
My  master  preaches  patience  to  him,  and  the  while 
His  man  with  scissars  nicks  him  like  a  fool : 
And,  sure,  imless  you  send  some  present  help. 
Between  them  they  will  kill  the  conjurer. 

Adr.  Peace,  fool !  thy  master  and  his  man  are  here  \ 
And  that  is  false  thou  dost  report  to  us. 

Sbrv.  Mistress,  upon  my  life,  I  tell  you  true ; 
I  have  not  breath'd  almost  since  I  did  see  it. 
He  cries  for  you,  and  vows,  if  he  can  take  you. 
To  scorch  your  face,  and  to  disfigure  you  :  [Cry  withlfL 

Hark,  hark,  I  hear  him,  mistress  ;  fly,  be  gone. 

Duke.  Come,  stand  by  me,  fear  nothmg:    Guard  with 
halberds. 
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Adr.  Ah  me,  it  is  my  husband !     Witness  you 
That  he  is  borne  about  invisible : 
Even  now  we  hous'd  him  in  the  abbey  hero ; 
And  now  he  's  there,  past  thought  of  human  reason. 

Enter  Antipholus  and  Dromio  of  Ephesus. 

ksT.  R  Justice,  most  gracious  duke,  oh,  grant  me  justice  ! 
Even  for  the  service  that  long  since  I  did  thee, 
When  I  bestrid  thee  in  the  wars,  and  took 
Deep  scars  to  save  thy  life  ;  even  for  the  blood 
That  then  I  lost  for  thee,  now  grant  me  justice ! 

uEqe.  Unless  the  fear  of  death  doth  make  me  dote, 
I  see  my  son  Antipholus  and  Dromio. 

Ant.  E.  Justice,  sweet  prince,  against  that  woman  there. 
She  whom  thou  gav'st  to  me  to  be  my  wife ; 
That  hath  abused  and  dishonour'd  me, 
Even  in  the  strength  and  height  of  injury ! 
Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong 
That  she  this  day  hath  shameless  thrown  on  me. 

Duke.  Discover  how,  and  thou  shalt  find  me  just. 

Ant.  E.  This  day,  great  duke,  she  shut  the  doors  upon 
me, 
While  she  with  harlots  feasted  in  my  house. 

Duke.  A  grievous  fault :  Say,  woman,  didst  thou  so  \ 

Adr.  No,  my  good  lord  ; — myself,  he,  and  my  sister, 
To-day  did  dine  together :  So  befall  my  soul 
As  this  is  false  he  burthens  me  withal ! 

Luc.  Ne*er  may  I  look  pn  day,  nor  sleep  on  night, 
But  she  tells  to  your  highness  simple  truth  I 

Ang.  O  perjur'd  woman  !  they  are  both  forsworn. 
In  this  the  madman  justly  chargeth  them. 

Ant.  R  My  liege,  I  am  advised  what  I  say ; 
Neither  disturbed  with  the  efiect  of  wine, 
Nor  heady-rash,  provok'd  with  raging  ire. 
Albeit  my  wrongs  might  make  one  wiser  mad. 
This  woman  lock'd  me  out  this  day  from  dinner : 
That  goldsmith  there,  were  he  not  pack'd  with  her, 
Could  witness  it,  for  he  was  with  me  then ; 
Who  parted  with  me  to  go  fetch  a  chain, 
I'lxjmising.to  bring  it  to  the  Porpentine, 
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Where  Balthazar  and  I  did  dine  together. 

Our  dinner  done,  and  he  not  coming  thither, 

I  went  to  seek  him ;  In  the  street  I  met  him ; 

And,  in  his  company,  that  gentleman. 

There  did  this  perjur'd  goldsmith  swear  me  down, 

That  I  this  day  of  him  receiv*d  the  chain, 

Which,  God  he  knows,  I  saw  not :  for  the  which, 

He  did  arrest  me  with  an  ofl&cer. 

I  did  obey;  and  sent  my  peasant  home 

For  certain  ducats :  He  with  none  retum'd. 

Then  fairly  I  bespoke  the  ofl&cer, 

To  go  in  person  with  me  to  my  house. 

By  th'  way  we  met  my  wife,  her  sister,  and  a  rabble  more 

Of  vile  confederates ;  along  with  them 

IThey  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry  lean-fac'd  villain,  I 

A_mere  anatomy,  a  moimtebank,  \ 

A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller; 
A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretch, 
A  living  dead  man :  this  pernicious  slave, 
Forsooth,  took  on  him  as  a  conjurer, 
And  gazing  in  mine  eyes,  feeling  my  pulse, 
And  with  no  face,  as  *t  were,  outfacing  me, 
Cries  out,  I  was  possess'd  ;  then  all  together 
They  fell  upon  me,  bound  me,  bore  me  thence ; 
And  in  a  dark  and  dankish  vault  at  home 
There  left  me  and  my  man,  both  bound  together; 
.  Till  gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in  sunder, 
I  gaiu'd  my  freedom,  and  immediately 
Ran  hither  to  your  grace ;  whom  I  beseech 
To  give  me  ample  satisfaction 
For  these  deep  shames,  and  great  indignities. 

Ang.  My  lord,  in  truth,  thus  far  I  witness  with  him, 
That  he  din'd  not  at  home,  but  was  locked  out. 
Duke.  But  had  he  such  a  chain  of  thee,  or  no  ? 
Ang.  He  had,  my  lord :  and  when  he  ran  in  here, 
These  people  saw  the  chain  about  his  neck. 

Mer.  Besides,  I  will  be  sworn,  these  ears  of  mine 
Heard  you  confess  you  had  the  chain  of  him. 
After  you  flirst  forswore  it  on  the  mart. 
And,  thereupon,  I  drew  my  sword  on  you ; 
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And  then  you  fled  into  this  abbey  here, 

From  whence,  I  think,  you  are  come  by  miracle. 

Ant.  E.  I  never  came  within  these  abbey  walls, 
Nor  ever  didst  thou  draw  thy  sword  on  me ; 
I  Dever  saw  the  chain:  so  help  me  Heaven 
Ab  tliis  is  false  you  burthen  me  withaL 

DaKB.  Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this ! 
1  tUiok  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup. 
If  here  you  hous'd  him,  here  he  would  have  been: 
Jf  ho  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  so  coldly: 
You  say  he  din'd  at  home ;  the  goldsmith  here 
Denies  that  saying: — Sirrah,  what  say  you? 

Dro.  K  Sir,  he  din*d  with  her  there,  at  the  Porpentine. 

CouR.  He  did  ;  and  from  my  finger  snatch'd  that  ring. 

AsT.  R  'T  is  true,  my  liege,  this  ring  I  had  of  her. 

Ddkb.  Saw'st  thou  him  enter  at  the  abbey  here  1 

CoUR.  As  sure,  my  liege,  as  I  do  see  your  grace. 

DuKB.  Why,  this  is  strange: — Go  call  the  abbess  hither; 
I  tluuk  you  are  all  mated,  or  stark  mad.  [Exit  Attend. 

MaE,  Most  mighty  duke,  vouchsafe  me  speak  a  word ; 
Ilaply,  I  see  a  friend  will  save  my  life, 
Ajid  pay  the  sum  that  may  deliver  me. 

BuKB.  Speak  freely,  Syracusan,  what  thou  wilt. 

JE^E,  Is  not  your  name,  sir,  call*d  Antipholus  ? 
And  is  not  that  your  bondman  Dromio  f 

Dfio.  E.  Within  this  hour  I  was  his  bondman,  sir. 
But  he,  I  thank  him,  gnaw'd  in  two  my  cords: 
2^ow  am  I  Dromio,  and  his  man,  unbound. 

.EaB.  I  am  sure  you  both  of  you  remember  me. 

Dko.  E.  Ourselves  we  do  remember^  sir,  by  you ; 
For  lately  we  were  bound,  as  you  are  now. 
Yo\i  are  not  Pinch's  patient,  are  you,  sir? 

jEge.  Why  look  you  strange  on  me  ?  you  know  me  welL 

Ant.  E.  I  never  saw  you  in  my  life,  till  now. 

^EoE.  Oh!  grief  hath  chang'd  me,  since  you  saw  me  last; 
Aiid^ careful  hours,  with  Time's  deformed  hand, 
liavc  written  strange  defeatures Tn^y  face :  '^ 
BuT  tell  "me  y^,"Tiost' tho'ii^'norkno  W  IHy^ice  ? 

Ant.  R  Neither. 

JiGB.  Dromio,  nor  thou  ? 
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Dro.  K  No,  trust  me,  sir,  nor  I. 

uSIge.  I  am  sure  thou  dost. 

Dro.  R  Ay,  sir  ?  but  I  am  sure  I  do  not ;  and  whatsoi*vcr 
a  man  denies  you  are  now  bound  to  believe  him. 

.^Sge.  Not  know  my  voice  !     O,  time's  extremity ! 
Hast  thou  so  crack*d  and  spHtted  my  poor  tongue, 
In  seven  short  years,  that  here  my  only  son 
Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untun'd  cares  1 
Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid 
lu  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow, 
And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up 
Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory, 
My  wasting  lamps  some  fading  gUnmier  left. 
My  dull  deaf  ears  a  Httle  use  to  hear : 
All  these  old  witnesses  (I  cannot  err) 
Tell  me,  thou  art  my  son  Antipholus. 

Ant.  E.  I  never  saw  my  father  in  my  life. 

Man  But  seven  years  since,  in  Syracusa,  boy. 
Thou  know'st  we  parted  :  but,  perhaps,  my  son. 
Thou  sham'st  to  acknowledge  me  in  misery. 

Ant.  E.  The  duke,  and  all  that  know  me  in  the  city, 
Can  witness  with  me  that  it  is  not  so ; 
I  ne'er  saw  Syracusa  in  my  life. 

Duke.  I  tell  thee,  Syracusan,  twenty  years 
Have  I  been  patron  to  Antipholus, 
During  which  time  he  ne'er  saw  Syi-acusa : 
I  see,  thy  age  and  dangers  make  thee  dote. 

Enter  the  Abbess,  with  Ajitipholus  of  Syracuse,  and 
Dromio  of  Syracuse. 
Abb.  Most  mighty  duke,  behold  a  man  much  wrong'd 

[AH  gather  to  see  him. 
Adr.  I  see  two  husbands,  or  mine  eyes  deceive  me. 
Duke.  One  of  these  men  is  genius  to  the  other ; 
And  so  of  these :  Which  is  the  natural  man, 
And  which  the  spirit  ?  Who  deciphers  them  ? 
Dro.  S.  I,  sir,  am  Dromio ;  command  him  away. 
Dro.  E.  I,  sir,  am  Dromio  ;  pray,  let  me  stay. 
Ant.  S.  JEgeon,  art  thou  not  ?  or  else  hLs  ghost  ? 
Deo.  S.  0,  my  old  master,  who  hath  bound  him  here  T 
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Abr  Whoever  bound  him,  I  will  loose  his  bonds. 
And  gain  a  husband  by  his  liberty : 
Speak,  old  iEgeon,  if  thou  be'st  the  man 
That  hadst  a  wife  once  caird  -^Imilia, 
That  bore  thee  at  a  burthen  two  fieiir  sons : 
O,  If  thou  be'st  the  same  uEgeon,  speak, 
A  [ill  speak  unto  the  same  ^Emilia ! 

jEqe.  If  I  dream  not,  thou  art  -Emilia: 
tf  thou  art  she,  tell  me,  where  is  that  son 
*lliat  floated  with  thee  on  the  fatal  raft  ? 

Add.  By  men  of  Epidamnum,  he,  and  I, 
Aud  the  twin  Dromio,  all  were  taken  up: 
But,  hj  and  by,  rude  fishermen  of  Corinth 
l\y  force  took  Dromio  and  my  son  from  them, 
Aud  me  they  left  with  those  of  Epidamnum; 
What  then  became  of  them  I  cannot  tell ; 
I^  to  this  fortune  that  you  see  me  in. 

Duke.  Why,  here  begins  his  morning  story  right 
Thuac  two  Antipholus*,  these  two  so  Uke, 
Aud  these  two  Dromios,  one  in  semblance, — 
licaides  her  urging  of  her  wrack  at  sea, — 
n*hus(3  are  the  parents  to  these  children, 
WLiub  accidentally  are  met  together. 
Antipholus,  thou  cam*st  from  Corinth  first  1 

Am,  S.  No,  sir,  not  I ;  I  came  from  Syracuse. 

Duke.  Stay,  stand  apart ;  I  know  not  which  is  which. 

Ant.  E.  I  came  from  Corinth,  my  most  gracious  lord. 

Dtw).  R  And  I  with  him. 

Ant.  E.  Brought  to  this  town  by  that  most  famous  wamor 
Duke  Menaphon,  your  most  renowned  uncle. 

Adr.  Which  of  you  two  did  dine  with  me  to-day? 

Ant.  S.  I,  gentle  mistress; 

Adr.  And  are  not  you  my  husband  i 

Ant.  R  No,  I  say  nay  to  that. 

Ant.  S.  And  so  do  I,  yet  did  she  call  me  so; 
And  this  fair  gentlewoman,  her  sister  here, 
Did  call  me  brother: — ^What  I  told  you  then, 
1  hope  I  shall  have  leisure  to  make  good; 
If  this  be  not  a  dream  I  see  and  hear. 

Ano.  That  is  the  chain,  sir,  which  you  had  of  me. 
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Ant.  S.  I  think  it  be,  sir ;  I  deny  it  not. 

Ant.  E.  And  you,  sir,  for  this  chain  arrested  me. 

Anq.  I  think  I  did,  sir ;  I  deny  it  not. 

AiiR.  I  sent  you  money,  sir,  to  be  your  bail, 
By  Dromio  ;  but  I  think  he  brought  it  not. 

Dro.  E.  No,  none  by  me. 

Am?.  S.  This  purse  of  ducats  I  receiv*d  from  you, 
And  Dromio  my  man  did  bring  them  me: 
I  see,  we  still  did  meet  each  other's  man. 
And  I  was  ta*en  for  him,  and  he  for  me. 
And  thereupon  these  Errors  are  arose. 

AuT.  E.  These  ducats  pawn  I  for  my  father  hero. 

Duke.  It  shall  not  need  ;  thy  father  hath  his  life. 

OouR.  Sir,  I  must  have  that  diamond  from  you. 

Ant.  E.  There,  take  it ;  and  much  thanks  for  my  good 
cheer. 

Abb.  Eenowned  duke,  vouchsafe  to  take  the  pains 
To  go  with  us  into  the  abbey  here, 
And  hear  at  large  discom*sed  all  our  fortunes : 
And  all  that  are  assembled  in  this  place. 
That  by  this  sympathised  one  day's  error 
Have  suflfer'd  wrong,  go,  keep  us  company. 
And  we  shall  make  full  satisfaction. 
Twenty-five  years  have  I  but  gone  in  travail 
Of  you,  my  sons  ;  nor,  till  this  present  hour, 
My  heavy  burthens  are  delivered : 
The  duke,  my  husband,  and  my  children  both, 
And  you  the  calendars  of  their  nativity. 
Go  to  a  gossip's  feast,  and  go  with  me ; 
After  so  long  grief,  such  nativity ! 

DuKB.  With  all  my  heart,  I  '11  gossip  at  this  feast. 

[Bxeunt  Duke,  Abbess,  Miiso^,  Courtezan,  Merchant, 
Angelo,  and  Attendants. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  shall  I  fetch  your  stuff  from  shipboard  1 

Ant.  R  Dromio,  what  stuff  of  mine  hast  thou  embark  M  7 

Dro.  S.  Your  goods,  that  lay  at  host,  sir,  in  the  Centauf. 

Ant.  S.  He  speaks  to  me  ;  I  am  your  master,  Dromio : 
Come,  go  with  us ;  we  '11  look  to  that  anon : 
Embrace  thy  brother  there,  rejoice  with  him. 

[EjceurU  Ant.  S.  and  E.,  Adr.,  and  Lm. 
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Dro.  S.  niej-e  is  a  fat  friend  at  your  master's  bouae^ 

That  kitclien'd  mc  for  yon  to-day  at  dinner  j 

She  now  sliall  be  my  sifter,  not  mj  wife, 

Dro.  K  Methinks,  you  are  my  glass,  and  not  niy  brother: 

I  BaCj  by  yoii^  I  am  a  sweet-fac*d  youth. 

Will  you  walk  in  to  see  their  gtwssiping  ? 
Dro.  Sw  Not  I j  sir;  you  are  my  elder, 
Dro,  K  That  '3  a  question :  how  shall  we  try  it  1 
Dro.  a  We  Tl  draw  cuts  for  the  senior:  till  tiien,  IflAd 

thou  first 

Dhd,  E.  Nray,  then  thus; 

We  came  into  the  world  hke  brother  and  brother: 

And  now  let 's  go  fiand  in  hand,  not  one  before  another* 
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*  Yet,  that  the  world  may  witness  that  my  end 
Was  wrought  hj/oriunCf  not  hy  vile  offence." 

(Act  I.,  Sc,  I.) 


"  The  manuscript  corrector  of 
the  folio,  1632,**  says  Mr.  Collier, 
"*  states  that  nature  ought  to  he 
fiyrtune,  since  £geon  was  not 
about  to  lose  his  life  in  the  course 
of  nature.** 


He  was  brought  to  hia  end  by 
nature^ — by  the  impulses  of  ua- 
ture,  in  the  desire  to  find  hi^  chil- 
dren, as  he  subsequently  tills;— 
not  by  "  offence  **  against  the  luista 
of  Ephesus. 


"  To  seek  thy  hope  by  beneficial  help.**        (Act  I.,  Sc.  1,) 


Mr.  Collier,  in  his  edition  of 
1842,  suggested  this  alteration  of 
the  line  of  the  folio,— 

"  To  seek  thy  help  by  beneficial 
help." 

The  MS.  Corrector  has  the  same 
c&ange. 


Malone  holds  to  the  orj^inaL 
We  have  not  altered  the  test^  but 
we  have  expressed  a  former  opi^ 
nion  that  Mr.  Collier's  own  Buy- 
gestion  was  valuable.  But  etjll^ 
it  may  be  asked,  what  hopa  has 
-£geon  ?  He  is  ready  to  welcoma 
death.    His  character  is  sWJt^iL 


"  If  thou  had'st  been  Dromio  to-day  in  my  place, 
Thou  would'st  have  chang'd  thy  face  for  a  name,  or  thy  namt^ 
for  a  face:*  (Act  III.,  Sc.  1 .) 


The  original  has, "  thy  name  for 
an  ass.**  This  correction  would 
"  seem  more  accurately  to  preserve 
the  antithesis  and  the  rhyme.** 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  pro- 
Eerve  the  antithesis.  Antipholus 
had  called  him  **  an  asa,"  —  ut 
which  he  is  very  indignant ;  auil 
he  cannot  forget  his  indigoatitin. 


"  Far  more,  far  more  to  you  do  I  incline:'       (Act  III.,  Sa.  JJ. ) 


The  original  line  is, — 

"  Far  more,  far  more,  to  you  do 

I  decline." 
Mr.  CoUier  thinks  the  change  of 
the  Corrector  is  preferable. 


Mr.  Dyce  truly  says  of  tliis  pro- 
posed change,  that  the  UB.  cor- 
rector merely  substituted  a  word 
more  familiar  to  himself,  and  ihas^ 
of  his  time,  than  "  decline." 
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"  No,  lie  '8  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than  hell : 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him,  /eU : 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  button'd  up  with  steel, 
Ului  Jtas  no  touch  of  mercy ^  cannot  J'ceU*   (Act  IV.,  Sc.  2.) 

We  cannot  hut  consider  these 
additions  as  sentimental  stuff,  very 
much  out  of  character— added  in 
a  more  recent  period  than  that  of 
Shakspere,  to  make  couplets. 


Stir.  Collier  gives  the  additional 
word,  a^nd  the  additional  line  of  the 
MS.  Currector,  as  valuable  things 
tiiut  hiid  been  lost. 


GLOSSARY. 


Ahow,    Act.  v.,  Sc.  1.    In  a  row ;  one  after  the  other. 
Ahbured,    Act  III.,  Sc.  2.    Affianced. 

"  Swore  I  was  assured  to  her." 
The  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  of  contracted  or  affianced, 
in  *  King  John.' 
Band.    Act  IV.,  Sc^2.    Bond. 
!3o,  in 'Richard  II.*— 

**  Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  hand.** 

Buff.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"A  fellow  all  in  buff." 
The  "shoulder-clapper,"  the  bailiff,  of  Shakspere's  time,  was 
clothed  in  the  buffjerkin,  the  coat  of  ox-skin,  which  w 
worn  for  defence  by  great  captains  as  well  as  by  hamDie 
ministers  of  the  law. 
CAECAirarr.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1.    Chain,  or  necklace. 

Gtuwk.    Act  v.,  Sc  1. 

"  I  think  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup." 
The  companions  of  Ulysses,  as  described  in  Homer's  '0<^y^®{' 
were  transformed  into  swine,  upon  drinking  out  of  the  cup 
of  the  enchantress  Circe. 
Coil  PACT  OF  Credit.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2.    Credulous. 
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Common.    Act  TL,  Sc  2. 

"And  make  a  common  of  my  serioag  hoan." 
Dromio  intruded  upon  his  master's  meditations,  and  thua  mode 
his  privcUe  hours  a  common  property. 

DeFEA TUBES.     Act  II.,  Sc  1. 

"  Then  is  he  the  ground 
Of  my  defeatures,  my  decayS  fair." 
Adriana  complains  that  the  neglect  of  her  husband  is  the  I'^uee 
of  her  decayed  hea,niy— fair  being  used  as  a  substantive  lor 
beauty — and  of  her  de-features,  or  alteration  of  counten^m^e. 
In  'Othello*  we  have  **  drfeai  thy  fayour,**  which  meaaA  dis^ 
figure  thy  countenance. 

DOOBS  MADE.      Act  III.,  Sc  1. 

To  make  the  door  is  to  fasten  the  door — an  expression  tioi 
uncommon  at  present. 

Ephesus.  In  Act  II.,  Sc.  2,  the  city  is  described  as  "  the  fuiry 
land;"  and  in  Act  I.,  as  "full  of  cozenage" — of  jugglers, 
sorcerers,  and  witches.  In  the  'Acts  of  the  Apostles'  the 
same  city  is  mentioned  as  containing  "  exorcists,"  and  tbotm 
who  practised  "curious  arts."  (Ch.  xix.  v.  13. 19.) 

Exempt.    Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Be  it  my  wrong ;  you  are  from  me  exempt.'* 
The  wife  must  bear  the  wrong;  the  husband  is  exempt,  re- 
leased, from  the  consequences.    Customs  and  laws  have  pro- 
duced and  kept  up  this  injustice  in  the  relations  of  tli^i 
sexes. 

Fair.    See  Defeatures. 
Pall.    Act  II.,  Sc  2. 

"  As  easy  may'st  thou  fall 
A  drop  of  water." 
The  yerb  is  here  used  as  a  yerb  active— to  let  fall.    There  are 
many  similar  expressions  in  Shakspere. 

Falsiko.    Act  II.,  Sc  2. 

"  Nay,  not  sure  in  a  thing  falsing.** 
'  False  is  used  by  Shakspere  as  a  verb  active     Gold  xnnkct 
"  Diana*s  rangers  false  themselves.**    Falsing  is  the  p^i^ 
ciple. 

Qbowino.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1.    Accruing. 

Gdiltt  to.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2.    Guilty  of. 

Hablot.    Act  v.,  Sc  1.    A  hireling  of  either  sex. 

Hkll.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

A  place  of  confinement  under  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  h\ 
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debtors  of  the  Crown,  was  so  called — ^not  only  in  yulgar 
parlance,  bat  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 

Hound  that  buns  counter,  &c    Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

The  baili£f  furnishes  occasion  for  an  exuberance  of  Dromio's 
wit  He  is  the  hound  that  runs  counter — (the  term  for  a 
hound  upon  a  false  course) — ^but  he  also  follows  the  game  by 
the  scent  of  the  foot — dry-foot — the  excellence  of  a  hound. 
In  this  contradiction  counter  is  an  allusion  to  the  old  place^ 
of  confinement  in  Southwark,  the  Compter.  To  Falstaff 
the  counter-gate  is  as  "  hateful  as  the  reek  of  a  lime-kiln." 
C  Merry  Wives,'  Act  III.,  Sc  3.) 

Idlb.    Act  IL,  Sc  2.    Useless. 

"  Usurping  ivy,  briar,  or  idle  moss." 

Impobtant.    Act  v.,  Sc.  1.    Importunate 

"  Your  important  letters." 
There  are  several  instances  in  Shakspere  of  this  use  of  the 
word,  which  Mr.  Todd  says  is  peculiar  to  him. 

Lash*d.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1.    Bound;  festened. 

"  Headstrong  liberty  is  lash'd  with  woe" 

Lapwinq.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Far  from  her  nest,  the  lapwing  cries,  away." 
Lily,  one  of  the  earlier  contemporaries  of  Shakspere,  sa}^ 
"  You  resemble  the  lapwing,  who  crieth  most  where  her  nest 
is  not." 

LiYELESS.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1.    Lifeless. 
LovB.    Act  III.,  Sc  2. 

*'  Let  Love,  being  light,  be  drowned  if  she  sink." 
Love  is  here  used  as  the  queen  of  love. 

Mated.    Act  III.,  Sc  2. 

"  Not  mad,  but  mated." 
Mated  is  here  used  to  express  deprived  of  sense.  McUan 
(Anglo-Saxon)  is  to  dream.  It  is  also  used  by  old  writera 
in  the  sense  of  to  dismay,  to  confound.  Dr.  Nares  says  that 
the  term  in  chess  of  diechmate  is  from  the  Persian  mat, 
vanquished  or  dead. 

MoME.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Mome,  malt-horse,  capon,  coxcomb,  idiot,  patch ! " 
In  this  coU^^ion  of  abusive  terms  it  is  difficult  to  attach  a 
precise  meaning  to  mome.    Some  say  it  is  a  buffoon--one 
who  plays  in  a  mummery.    Patck  is  a  fool — ^and  the  words 
seem  synonymous.    The  derivation  is  French ;  and  a  modem 
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French  Dictionary  (National)  explains  it  as  a  young  tljier, 
and  says  it  is  a  tenn  applied  to  the  gamin,  or  vagnboiiiU  uf 
Paris. 

MORWS-PIKB.     Act  IV.,  Sc.  3. 

As  the  morris-dance  is  the  dance  of  the  Moors,  so  the  iijoniR- 
.     pikais  a  Moorish  veapon.    The  passage  implies  thftt  H  mi^ 
a  formidable  weapon. 

O'eb-raught.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2.    Over-reach'd. 

Owe.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2.    Own. 

"  Out  from  the  house  I  owe," 

Pabt  with.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1.    Depart  with. 

Patch.    See  Mome, 

Peevish.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1.    Silly. 

Penitent.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2.    Doing  penance. 

Pinch.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  4. 

In  the  original  the  stage  direction  is,  "Enter  a  school muj^tcf 
called  Pinch."  The  cunning-man  and  the  school ui^l'^Ilt 
were  synonymous  in  the  days  when  few  could  roiid  arifJ 
scarcely  any  could  write.  In  our  days  the  profe&sSuii  baa 
lost  much  of  this  attribute  of  dignity. 

PORPENTINE.      Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  I  thought  to  have  ta'en  you  at  the  Porpentine.** 

This  word  has  the  same  meaning  as  Porcupine;  and  it  i«  in^ 
variably  used  by  Shakspere,  instead  of  the  form  now  murti 
common. 

Post.    Act  L,  Sc.  2. 

"  I  shall  be  post,  indeed, 
"  For  she  will  score  your  fault  upon  my  pate*" 
In  primitive  shop-keeping  days  the  score  was  chalked  upon  t  Jmj 
door-post — as  the  publican  still  scores  his  tally- boar^L 

Round.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

Dromio  of  Ephesus  is  round — that  is,  plain-spoken.  IJc  f^ 
spumed  as  the  round  football. 

Stale.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1.    Stalking-horse. 
Stigmatical.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"  StigiQatical  in  making ;  worse  in  mind." 
A  stigmatick  is  one  branded  in  form,  as  in  '  Henry  V  I.,  I'jirt  II. 
**  A  foul,  mis-shapen  stigmatick." 

Tiring.    Act  II.,  Sc  2.    Attirinpc 
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VMM,    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

The  word  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  light  of  tongae : — 
"  'T  is  holy  sport  to  be  a  little  vain." 

CwD^tC^TAin)  THEM.      Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

The  word  is  here  used  in  its  double  meaning  of  understand 
and  stand  under. 

War  against  heb  heib.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

This  is  generally  considered  as  an  allusion  to  the  war  of  the 
League  in  France — the  war  of  the  leaguers  who  opposed  the 
succession  of  Henry  IV.  as  the  heir  of  Henry  IIL 

WHEaE.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

**  How,  if  your  husband  start  some  otherwhere.** 
The  adverb  has  here  the  power  of  a  noun,  as  in  *  Henry  VII L 
"  The  king  hath  sent  me  otherufJiere." 
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There  are  two  shadows  of  Antipholus  floating  before  ua, 
and  two  of  Dromio.  How  shall  we  distinguish  betwotm 
themi 

Antipholus  is  just  come  to  Ephesus.  Surely  we  shall  kxiow 
him  again ;  for  he  describes  himself,  in  descnbing  his  slaTO 
Dromio,  who,  when  Antipholus  is  dull  with  care  and  melan- 
choly, lightens  his  humour  with  his  merry  jests.  Antipho- 
lus has  an  earnest  purpose — he  is  in  search  of  a  lost  mother 
and  a  brother.  He  has  been  seven  years  upon  that  weary 
quest — he  is  to  the  world  like  a  drop  of  water,  that  in  the 
ocean  seeks  another  drop.  But  the  merry  Dromio — we  have 
only  seen  him  for  an  instant.  He  is  here  again — a  senten- 
tious drawling  humourist.  Is  he  the  Dromio  who  was  jiist 
now  sent  away  with  the  gold  ?  He  is  the  same  in  outward 
appearance ;  but  he  has  a  tale  of  his  mistress  waiting  her 
husband's  return  to  dinner — of  a  capon  burnt,  and  a  pig 
over-roasted.  It  is  a  puzzle.  But  he  comes  again.  And 
now  he  denies  his  former  tale  of  his  mistress  and  the  dinner; 
— and  instead  of  his  solemn  enunciation,  speaks  with  infinite 
volubihty,  and  bandies  jests  with  his  master,  and  makes 
his  master  laugh  away  his  ill-humour.  The  wife  and  sister 
of  Antipholus  come,  and  they  confirm  the  story  of  the  din- 
ner ;  and  call  Antipholus  husband  and  brother.  But  he  says 
to  the  jealous  lady  that  he  knows  her  not ;  and  Dromio  says 
that  he  never  saw  her  before.  The  lady  persists.  Antipholua 
thinks  he  dreams.  Dromio  says,  this  is  the  fairy  land.  And 
so  they  go  to  dinner. 

Antipholus  is  now  on  the  outside  of  the  house  with 
Dromio,  who  says  that  he  had  vainly  summoned  his  master 
to  dinner,  and  had  been  charged  with  a  thousand  marks  in 
gold.  But  the  door  is  locked  ;  and  there  is  a  Dromio  within 
who  will  not  open  it.   Now  we  see  the  shadows  of  two  Dro- 
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mios.  The  ADtipholus  without  the  house  gets  furious— and 
his  anger  shapes  itself  into  a  paltry  device  to  spite  his  wife. 
But  the  Antipholus  within,  bewildered,  tears  himself  away 
from  the  anxious  wife,  and  from  the  sister  who  hath  ahnost 
made  him  traitor  to  himsell  Now  we  see  the  shadows  of 
two  Antipholuses.     Each  is  alike,  but  yet  each  is  different 

We  are  now  beginning  to  keep  the  characters  distinct  io 
the  mind.  When  the  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  comes  upon 
the  scene  with  his  own  Dromio,  whom  he  sends  for  a  rope 
to  beat  his  wife,  we  see  that  the  two  are  properly  assorted. 
When  the  Dromio  of  Syracuse  comes  to  say  the  ship  is  ready, 
and  he  is  sent  for  money  to  pay  the  importunate  goldsmitli, 
we  see  the  course  of  the  'Errors.'  All  that  follows — the 
arrest  of  the  man  for  payment  of  the  chain  who  had  not  the 
chain, — and  the  demand  of  the  courtezan  for  her  ring  from 
the  man  who  had  not  the  ling — is  now  clear.  The  passion- 
ate wife— the  raving  husband — ^the  weeping  sister — the 
lunatic's  fetters — are  all  natural  consequences  of  a  confu- 
sion which  would  have  been  mere  farce,  if  the  story  were  not 
held  together  by  a  grave  introduction,  which  the  reader  will 
not  easily  forget,  and  by  a  poetical  conclusion  which  recon- 
ciles all  contradictions. 

uEgeon,  an  aged  merchant  of  Syracuse,  has  come  to  Ephe- 
sus in  search  of  a  lost  son.  He  has  spent  five  summers  in 
farthest  Greece,  roaming  through  the  bounds  of  Asia.  Ephe- 
sus and  Syracuse  are  at  deadly  enmity.;  and  they  each  have 
made  a  law  to  admit  no  traffic  in  their  adverse  towns,  under 
the  penalty  of  death  or  a  ransom  of  a  thousand  marks.  Tlie 
duke  of  Ephesus,  who  sentences  iEgeon  to  this  forfeiture  of 
life,  in  default  of  property,  is  a  kind-hearted  man,  who  would 
spare  him  if  it  were  "  not  against  our  laws."  Kind-hearted 
men  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages,  have  administered 
bloody  and  cruel  laws,  and  called  them  justice.  These  laws 
of  Ephesus  and  Syracuse  were  laws  of  cpnamercial  jealousy, 
which,  under  some  pretext  or  other,  have  long  separated 
nations,  and  shut  up  the  good  gifts  of  heaven  in  narrow 
confines,  instead  of  distributing  them  amongst  all  mankind. 
And  for  this  unholy  system  jEgeon  must  die.  In  the  age 
of  Elizabeth  goods  were  confiscated,  and  ships  were  burnt, 
when  the  government  of  England,  and  the  government  of 
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the  Netherlands,  chose  to  injure  the  people  of  either  country 
under  the  pretence  of  protecting  industry.  The  penalty  of 
deaifh  which  Shakspere  has  imagined  as  the  law  of  Ephesus 
and  Syracuse,  is  a  covert  satire  upon  the  principle  of  all  such 
enactments — ^in  the  same  way  that  hanging  for  stealing  in  a 
dwelling-house  above  the  value  of  five  shillings  was  an  awful 
mockery  of  every  system  of  penal  law  that  seeks  to  repress 
crime  by  mere  terror. 

The  helpless  Mgeon  tells  his  story.  He  was  born  in 
Syracuse,  and  there  he  wed.  His  wealth  increased  by 
prosperous  voyages ;  till  at  the  death  of  his  factor,  he  went 
to  Epidamnum,  whither  his  wife,  six  mouths  afterwards,  fol- 
lowed him,  and  arrived  safe.  There  she  became  the  joyful 
mother  of  two  goodly  sons,  and  in  the  same  inn,  at  the 
same  hour,  a  poor  mean  woman  was  delivered  of  male  twins. 
These  boys  (for  it  was  at  a  period  when  domestic  slavery 
was  tolerated)  the  merchant  bought,  and  brought  up  to 
attend  his  sons.  In  a  short  time  they  resolved  to  return 
home.  A  storm  came  on — ^the  sailors  deserted  the  ship, 
leaving  -^geon,  his  wife,  and  the  four  children,  to  their  fate. 
On  board  was  a  spare  mast,  and,  before  the  ship  sank,  the 
wife  of  -^geon,  with  one  of  the  twins  and  one  little  slave, 
were  bound  at  one  end,  whilst  iEgeon  secured  himself  and 
the  other  two  children  at  the  other  end.  They  floated 
straight  with  the  stream,  when  suddenly  their  mast  was 
driven  against  a  rock,  and  splitted  in  the  midst.  The  wife 
and  her  infant  charge  were  picked  up,  as  the  husband  saw. 
uEgeon,  with  the  children  of  his  care,  was  succoured  by  a 
passing  ship,  whose  crew  knew  whom  it  was  their  hap  to 
save.  They  returned  to  their  old  home ;  and  there  the  one 
son,  and  his  attendant,  grew  up  with  the  father,  till  at 
eighteen  they  determined  to  set  forth  in  search  of  their 
brothers,  -^eon  was  thus  separated  from  all  who  once 
formed  his  family.  After  two  years'  fruitless  longing,  he  re- 
solved to  seek  them.  A  solitary  man,  he  was  now  ready  to 
welcome  death — and  he  was  to  die,  if  that  one  day  could 
afford  him  no  help  from  friends  in  Ephesus.  Here  would  bo 
the  end  of  his  weary  pilgrimage — here  his  place  of  rest. 

It   is   this  story,  so  beautifully  told   by  the  Poet,  that 
furnishes  a  clue  to  all  the  strange  *  Ei-rors '  that  naturally 
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belong  to  the  resemblance  of  the  pair  of  twins.  All  t^e 
mistakes  are  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  Con- 
flicting evidence  as  to  identity  of  person  is  constantly  otcur< 
ring  in  legal  proceedings.  Ulrici,  the  German  critic,  says  of 
this  series  of  mistakes  of  identity,  that  herein  "  the  truth 
(not  more  comic  than  tragic)  is  most  strikingly  impressed 
upon  us,  that  the  knowledge  and  ignorance  of  man  rui^so 
nicely  into  each  other,  that  the  boundary  line  almost  disap- 
pears, and  that  the  very  convictions  which  we  look  upon  as 
the  most  certain  and  the  best  grounded  may,  perhaps,  turn 
out  to  be  nothing  but  error  or  deception."  In  such  cases 
as  that  of  the  Antipholuses  and  the  Dromios  the  errors  arise 
from  imperfect  observation.  In  real  life  there  are  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  associated  with  that  general  resemblance 
which  is  so  often  deceptive  in  twins.  There  are  peculiari- 
ties either  of  gait,  or  voice,  or  dress — and  almost  always  of 
character.  Shakspere  has  indicated  such  peculiarities  most 
distinctly  in  his  Dromios  and  Antipholuses  ;  and  the  spec- 
tator of  the  comedy  may  soon  detect  them. 

The  intervention  of  The  Abbess — ^the  lost  wife  of  uEgeon — 
reconciles  all  doubts  and  differences.  She  was  saved,  with 
her  son  and  the  twin  Dromio,  as  they  floated  on  the  broken 
mast,  by  men  of  Epidanmum ;  but  rude  fishennen  of  Corinth 
took  the  children  away.  Their  fortunes  were  propitious; 
for  being  brought  to  Ephesus  by  the  uncle  of  the  duke, 
Antipholus  found  in  that  duke  a  generous  patron.  And  now 
.^knilia  meets  her  lost  husband,  whose  Ufe  is  spared  even 
without  ransom,  and  she  finds  her  children  after  twenty- 
five  years'  separation.  It  is  a  new  nativity  ;  and  there  shall 
be  joy  at  that  gossip's  feast  to  which  all  are  invited.  Anti- 
pholus of  Syracuse  will  marry  the  "siren,"  and  in  the 
gentleness  of  his  nature,  whenever  new  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties arise  in  their  course,  he  will  say  to  her, 

"  Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak." 

The  Dromio  of  Syracuse  and  the  Dromio  of  Ephesus  will  he 
no  more  confounded,  as  they  "  go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  be- 
fore another." 
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Don  PkdrOj  Prince  qf  Arragwt, 

AfpoairSy  Act  I.  sc.  1.     Act  II.  sc  1 ;  sc.  3.  Act  IIL  io.  :A, 

Act  IV.  80.  1.     Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  oc.  3 ;  sc.  4. 

DoK  John,  hastard  brother  to  Don  Pedro. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc  1*;  sc  3.     Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc  2.    Act  III.  m.  ?. 

Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Claudio,  a  young  lord  of  Florence,  J^vouritc  qf  Don  Pcito. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.     Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3.    Act  III.  sc  ± 

Act  IV.  sc  1.     Act  V.  sc  1 ;  sc.  3;  sc  4. 

Brnedick,  a  yotmff  lord  qf  Padua,  favourite  likewiee  of  Don  Poili^j 

Appears,  Act  1.  sc  I.     Act  II.  sc.  1.  sc  3.     Act  III.  sc.  3^ 

Act  IV.  sc  1.     Act  V.  sc  1 ;  sc  2 ;  sc.  4. 

Leonato,  Governor  qf  Messina. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc  1 ;  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc  3. 

Act  III.  sc  2;  sc.  5.     Act  IV.  sc  1.     Act  V.  sc  1 ;  sc.  4. 

Antonio,  brother  to  Lconato. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc  1.    Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  4. 

Balthazar,  servant  to  Don  Pedro. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc  1.     Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3. 

BoRACEio,  follower  qf  Don  John. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc  3.     Act  II.  sc.  1 :  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  3. 

Act  IV.  sc.  2.     Act  V.  sc  1. 

CoNRADB,  follovfer  qf  Don  John. 

Appears,  Act  I<  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  3.    Act  IV.  sc.  2. 

Act  V.  sc  1. 

DooBBRRT,  a  city  officer. 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  3;  sc.  5.    Act  IV.  sc.  2.     Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Verobs,  a  city  officer. 

Appears,  Act  III.  sc  3;  sc  5.    Act  IV.  sc.  2.     Act  V.  sc  1. 

A  Sexton. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  2.     Act  V.  sc.  1 , 

A  Friar. 

Apj)ears,  Act  IV.  sc  1.     Act  V.  so.  4. 

A  Boy. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  3. 
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HcRO,  daughter  to  Leonato. 

Ajypttvr*,  Act  I.  flc.  1.     Act  II.  8c.  1.     Act  III.  sc  1 ;  8C.  4. 

Act  IV.  8C.  1.    Act  V.  80.  4. 

BxATRiCB,  nt«o0  to  LeoDato. 

Appcart,  Act  I.  bc.  1.     Act  II.  sc  1 ;  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  4. 

Act  IV.  sc.  1.     Act  y.  sc.  2;  sc.  4. 

Margarbt,  a  gentlewoman  aUendir^  on  Hero. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc  1.     Act  III.  sc  1 ;  sc.  4.     Act  V.  sc  2. 

UrsuiiA,  a  gentlewoman  attending  on  Hero. 

ApjmtTif  Act  II.  sc  1.     Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc  4.     Act  V.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4. 

ifeeeengere.  Watch,  and  Attendante, 


SCENE,— Messina. 


*MucT[  Am  about  Nothinq'  was  first  printed  in  1600.  There  was  no 
other  Bcporate  edition.  The  variations  between  the  text  of  the  quarfb 
and  that  of  the  folio  are  very  few.  The  chronology  of  this  comctly  i^ 
BofflcieDtlv'  fixed  by  the  circumstance  of  its  publication  in  1600,  coupW 
iritb  ihc  faot  that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Meres  in  1598.  Tne  pasaagfts 
encbwfl  within  brackets  are  not  in  the  folio  edition  of  1623,  but  are 
derived  from  the  ouarto. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  L— Street  in  Mcsain^L, 
Enter  Lex)nato,  Hero,  Beatrice,  and  others^  with  a  Messongoi-. 

Leon.  I  learn  in  this  letter,  that  Don  Pedro  of  Arragon 
comes  this  night  to  Messina. 

Mess.  He  is  very  near  by  this;  he  was  not  three  leagir(?g 
off  when  I  left  him. 

Leon.  How  many  gentlemen  have  you  lost  in  this  action '? 

Mess.  But  few  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  name. 

Leon.  A  victory  is  twice  itself  when  the  achiever  brings 
home  full  numbers.  I  find  here,  that  Don  Pedro  hath  bu- 
stowed  much  honour  on  a  young  Florentine,  called  Claudio. 

Mess.  Much  deserved  on  his  part,  and  equally  remembered 
by  Don  Pedi'o :  He  hath  borne  himself  beyond  the  proaiiso 
of  his  age;  doing,  in  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  the  feats  of  a 
lion :  he  hath,  indeed,  better  bettered  expectation  than  you 
must  expect  of  me  to  tell  you  how. 

Leon.  He  hath  an  uncle  here  in  Messina  will  be  very 
much  glad  of  it. 

Mess.  I  have  already  delivered  him  letters,  and  there  ajw 
pears  much  joy  in  him ;  even  so  much  that  joy  could  not 
show  itself  modest  enough  without  a  badge  of  bitterness* 

Leon.  Did  he  break  out  into  tears  ? 

Mess.  In  great  measure. 

Leon.  A  kind  overflow  of  kindness :  There  are  no  faces 
truer  than,  those  that  are  sq.  jKaahed.  How^uch  better  iajt 
to  wce£^at  joy^  than  to  joy  at  weeping!         ~^  ' 
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Beat.  I  pray  you,  is  signior  Montanto  returned  from  the 
wars,  or  uo? 

Mess.  I  know  none  of  that  name,  lady ;  there  was  none 
such  iu  the  army  of  any  sort. 

Leon.  What  is  he  that  you  ask  for,  niece  ? 

Hero.  My  cousin  means  signior  Benedick  of  Padua. 

Mess.  0,  he 's  returned,  and  as'i)leasant  as  ever  he  was. 

Beat.  He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina,  and  challenged 
Cupid  at  the  flight :  and  my  uncle's  fool,  reading  the  challenge, 
subscribed  for  Cupid,  and  challenged  him  at  the  bird-bolt  I 
pray  you,  how  many  hath  he  killed  and  eaten  in  these  warsi 
But  how  many  hath  he  killed?  for,  indeed,  I  promised  to  eat 
all  of  his  killing. 

Leon.  Faith,  niece,  you  tax  signior  Benedick  too  much; 
but  he  '11  be  meet  with  you,  I  doubt  it  not. 

Mess.  He  hath  done  good  service,  lady,  in  these  wars. 

Beat.  You  had  musty  victual,  and  he  hath  holp  to  eat  it: 
he 's  a  very  valiant  trencherman,  he  hath  an  excellent 
BtomacH."^^ -—''''      ^ 

Mess.  And  a  good  soldier  too,  lady. 

Beat.  And  a  good  soldier  to  a  lady : — But  what  is  he  to  a 
lord? 

Mks.  A  lord  to  a  lord,  a  man  to  a  man;  stuged^ with  all 
honourable,  virtues. 

Beat.  It  is  so,  indeed:  he  is  no  less  than  a  stuffed  man: 
but  for  the  stuffing, — Well,  we  are  all  mortal. 

Leon.  You  must  not,  sir,  mistake  my  niece :  there  is  a 
kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  signior  Benedick  and  her:  they 
never  meet  but  there 's  a  skirmish  of  wit  between  them. 

Beat.  Alas !  he  gets  nothing^  by  that.  In  our  last  con- 
flict, four  of  his  five  wits  went  halting  off,  and  now  is  the 
whole  man  governed  with  one :  so  that  if  he  have  wit  enough 
f  o  keep  himself  warm,  let^him  bear  it  for  a  difference  between 
himself  and  his  horse ;  for  it  is  all  the  wealth  that  he  hath 
left,  to  be  known  a  reasonable  creature.  Who  is  his  com- 
panion now?     He  hath  every  month  a  new  sworn  brother. 

Mess,  Is  't  possible  ? 

Beat.  Very  easily  possible:  hejwears  his  faith  butaa  the 
fiashion  of  his  hat^  jt.ever  changes  with  t^next  blocET 

Ikfirss.  I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  "not  in  yoSTwoks. 
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Beat.  No:  an  he  were,  I  would  bum  my  siudj.  But,  I 
pray  you,  who  is  his  companion  ?  Is  there  no  young  squarer 
DOW,  that  will  make  a  voyage  with  him  to  the  devil? 

Mess.  He  is  most  in  the  company  of  the  right  iioble 
Claudio. 

Beat.  0  Lord !  he  will  hang  upon  him  like  a  disease :  he 
is  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence,  and  the  taker  runs  pre- 
sently mad.  God  help  the  noble  Claudio !  if  he  have  caught 
the  Benedick,  it  will  cost  him  a  thousand  pound  ere  he  be 
cured. 

Mess.  I  will  hold  friends  with  you,  lady. 

Beat.  Do,  good  friend. 

Leok.  You  '11  ne'er  run  mad,  niece. 

Beat.  No,  not  till  a  hot  January. 

Mess.  Don  Pedro  is  approached. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  attended  hy  BalthaHir,  and  others,  Don 
John,  Claudio,  and  Benedick. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  signior  Leonato,  you  are  come  to  meet 
your  trouble:  the  fashion  of  the  world  is  to  avoid  cost,  and 
you  encounter  it. 

Leon.  Never  came  trouble  to  my  house  in  the  likeness  of 
your  grace ;  for  trouble  being  gone,  comfort  should  remain ; 
but  when  you  depart  from  me  soitow  abides,  and  happiness 
takes  his  leave. 

D.  Pedro.  You  embrace  your  charge  too  willingly.  I  think 
this  is  your  daughter. 

Leon.  Her  mother  hath  many  times  told  me  so. 

Bene.  Were  you  in  doubt  that  you  asked  her  ? 

Leon.  Signior  Benedick,  no ;  for  then  were  you  a  child. 

D.  Pedro.  You  have  it  full.  Benedick :  we  may  guess  by 
this  what  you  are,  being  a  man.  Truly  the  lady  fathers  her- 
self:— Be  happy,  lady !  for  you  are  hke  an  honourable  father. 

Bene.  If  signior  Leonato  be  her  father,  she  would  not  have 
his  head  on  her  shoulders  for  all  Messina,  as  like  him  as  she 
is. 

Beat.  I  wonder  that  you  will  still  be  talking,  signior 
Benedick;  nobody  marks  you. 

Bene.  What,  my  dearTady  DiiHain !  are  you  yet  living  ? 

Beat.  Is  it  possible  Disdain  should  die,  while  she  hath 
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such  meet  food  to  feed  it  as  signior  Benedick  ?     Courtesy  it- 
self must  convert  to  disdain  if  you  come  in  her  presence. 

Benb.  Then  is  courtesy  a  turncoat: — ^But  it  is  certain  I 
am  loved  of  all  ladies,  only  you  excepted:  and  I  would  I 
could  find  in  my  heart  that  I  had  not  a  hard  heart:  for, 
truly,  I  love  none. 

Beat.  A  dear  happiness  to  women ;  they  would  else  have 
been  troubled  with  a  pernicious  suitor.  I  thank  God,  and 
my  cold  blood,  I  am  of  your  humour  for  that;  I  had  rather 
hear  ray  dog  bark  at  a  crow,  than  a  man  swear  he  loves  me. 

Bene.  God  keep  your  ladyship  still  in  that  mind!  so  some 
gentleman  or  other  shall  'scape  a  predestinate  scratched  fece. 

Beat.  Scratching  could  not  make  it  worse,  an  *t  were  such 
a  face  as  yours  were. 

Bene.  Well,  you  are  a  Tare  parrot-teacher. 

Beat.  A  bird  of  my  tongue  is  better  than  a  beast  of 
yours. 

Bene.  I  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your  ^ngue; 
and  so  good  acontinuer:  But  keep  your  way  o'  God's  name; 
I  have  done. 

Beat.  You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick ;  I  know  you  of 
old. 

D.  Pedro.  This  is  the  sum  of  all:  Leonato, —  signior 
Claudio,  and  signior  Benedick, — ^my  dear  friend  Leonato  hath 
invited  you  all.  I  tell  him  we  shall  stay  here  at  the  least  a 
month ;  and  he  heartily  prays  some  occasion  may  detain  us 
longer:  I  dare  swear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but  prays  from  his 
heart. 

Leon.  If  you  swear,  my  lord,  you  shall  not  be  forsworn. — 
Let  me  bid  you  welcome,  my  lord:  being  reconciled  to  the 
prince  your  brother,  I  owe  you  all  duty. 

D.  John.  I  thank  you:  I  am  not  of  many  words,  but  I 
thank  you. 

Leon.  Please  it  your  grace  lead  on  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Your  hand,  Leonato ;  we  will  go  together.  • 

[J^eunt  all  but  Benedick  'and  Claudio. 

Claud.  Benedick,  didst  thou  note  the  daughter  of  signior 
Leonato  1 

Bene.  I  noted  her  not :  but  I  looked  on  her. 

Claud.  Is  she  not  a  modest  young  lady? 
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Bene.  Do  you  question  me  as  an  honest  man  should  do, 
for  my  simple  true  judgment ;  or  would  you  have  me  speak 
after  my  custom,  as  being  a  professed  tyrant  to  their  sex  1 

Claud.  No,  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  sober  judgment. 

Benk  Why,  i*  faith,  methiuka  she 's  too  low  for  a  high 
praise,  too  brown  for  a  fair"praise,  and  too  little  for  a  greiit 
praise;  only  this  commendation  I  can  afford  her:  that  i^ert? 
she  other  than  she  is,  she  were  unhandsome;  and  being  no 
other  but  as  she  is,  I  do  not  like  her. 

Claud.  Thou  thinkest  I  am  in  sport;  I  pray  thee,  tell  mtj 
truly  how  thou  likest  her. 

Bene  Would  you  buy  her,  that  you  inquire  after  hei"  1 

Claud.  Can  the  world  buy  such  a  jewel  1 

Bene  Yea,  and  a  case  to  put  it  into.  But  speak  you  this 
with  a  sad  brow?  or  do  you  play  the  flouting  Jack;  to  tell  ua 
Cupid  is  a  good  hare-finder,  and  Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter  1 
Come,  in  what  key  shall  a  man  take  you,  to  go  in  the  song  l 

Claud.  In  mine  eye  she  is  the  sweetest  lady  that  ever  I 
looked  on. 

Bene.  I  can  see  yet  without  spectacles,  and  I  see  no  bucU 
matter:  there's  her  cousin,  an  she  were  not  possessed  with  a 
fury,  exceeds  her  as  much  in  beauty  as  the  first  of  May  doth 
the  last  of  December.  But  I  hope  you  have  no  intent  to 
turn  husband ;  have  you  ? 

Claud.  I  would  scarce  tnist  myself,  though  I  had  awor:i 
the  contrary,  if  Hero  would  be  my  wife. 

Bene  Is 't  come  to  this,  i'  faith?  Hath  not  the  world  ono 
man  but  he  will  wear  his  cap  with  suspicion?  Shall  I  never 
see  a  bachelor  of  three-score  again?  Go  to,  i' faith:  an  thou 
wilt  needs  thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke,  wear  the  print  of  it, 
and  sigh  away  Sundays.  Look,  Don  Pedro  is  returned  to 
seek  you. 

Re-aiter  Don  Pedro. 

D.  Pedro.  What  secret  hath  held  you  here,  that  you  fol* 
lowed  not  to  Leonato's? 

Bene  I  would  your  grace  would  constrain  me  to  telL 

D.  Pedro.  I  charge  thee  on  thy  allegiance. 

Bene.  You  hear,  count  Claudio:  I  can  be  secret  as  a  dumb 
man,  I  would  have  you  think  so;  but  on  my  allegiance,— 
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mark  you  this,  on  mj  aUegianoe : — He  is  in  love.  With  who! 
— now  that  is  your  grace's  part — ^Mark,  how  short  his  aoswer 
is : — With  Hero,  Leonato's  short  daughter. 

Claud.  If  this  were  so,  so  were  it  uttered. 

Bene.  Like  the  old  tale,  my  lord:  " it  is  not  so,  nor  *t  wa8 
not  so;  but,  indeed,  God  forbid  it  should  be  so." 

Claud.  If  my  passion  change  not  shortly,  God  forbid  it 
should  be  otherwise. 

D.  Pedbo.  Amen,  if  you  love  her;  for  the  lady  is  veiy  well 
worthy. 

Claud.  You  speak  this  to  fetch  me  in,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedbo.  By  my  troth,  I  speak  my  thought. 

Claud.  And  in  faith,  ray  lord,  I  spoke  mine. 

Bene.  And  by  my  two  faiths  and  troths,  my  lord,  I  spoke 
mine. 

Claud.  That  I  love  her,  I  feel. 

D.  Pedbo.  That  she  is  worthy,  I  know. 

Bene.  That  I  neither  feel  how  she  should  be  loved,  nor 
know  how  she  should  be  worthy,  is  the  opinion  that  fire  can- 
not melt  out  of  me ;  I  will  die  in  it  at  the  stake. 

D.  Pedbo.  Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate  heretic  in  the  de- 
spite of  beauty. 

Claud.  And  never  could  maintain  his  part  but  in  the  force 
of  his  will. 

Bene.  That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I  thank  her;  that  she 
brought  me  up,  I  likewise  give  her  most  humble  thanks!  but 
that  I  will  have  a  recheat  winded  in  my  forehead,  or  hang  my 
bugle  in  an  invisible  baldrick,  all  women  shall  pardon  me: 
Because,  I  will^not  do  themjthe  wrong  to  mistouslua^^ii^ 
dg^Syself  tEenght  to  trusFnone  ;^gnd'"ttlg"jneis,  (for  the 
which  rm^^go  the  finer,)  Xwill  live  a  bachelor. 

D.  Pedbo.  I  shall  see  thee,  ere  I  die, Tookpale  with  love. 

Bene.  With  anger,  with  sickness,  or  with  hunger,  my  lord ; 
not  with  love :  prove  that  ever  I  lose  more  blood  with  love 
than  I  will  get  again  with  drinking,  pick  out  mine  eyes  with 
a  ballad-maker's  pen,  and  hang  me  up  at  the  door  of  a 
brothel-house,  for  the  sign  of  blind  Cupid. 

D.  Pedbo,  Well,  if  ever  thou  dost  fall  from  this  faith  thou 
wilt  prove  a  notable  argument . 

Bene.  If  1  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and  shoot 
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at  me;   and  he  that  hits  me  let  him  be  clapped  on  the 
Bhoulder  and  called  Adam. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  as  time  shall  try: 

"  In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke." 

Benb.  The  savage  bull  may ;  but  if  ever  this  sensible  Be- 
nedick bear  it,  pluck  off  the  bull's  horns  and  set  them  in  my 
forehead:  and  let  me  be  vilely  painted;  and  in  such  great 
Icttera  as  they  write,  "  Here  is  good  horse  to  hire,"  let  them 
Bignifyunder  my  sign, — "  Here  you  may  see  Benedick  the 
mameJ  man." 

Claud.  K  this  should  ever  happen  thou  wouldst  be  horn- 
mad. 

D.  Peidro.  Nay,  if  Cupid  have  not  spent  all  his  quiver  in 
Venice,  thou  wilt  quake  for  this  shortly. 

Bene.  I  look  for  an  earthquakejpq  then. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  you  will  temporise  with  the  hours.  In 
the  mean  time,  good  signior  BeneHTctTrepair  to  Leonato's; 
commend  me  to  him,  and  tell  him  I  will  not  fail  him  at  sup- 
per; for,  indeed,  he  hath  made  great  preparation. 

Bene.  I  have  almost  matter  enough  in  me  for  such  an  em- 
bassage ;  and  so  I  commit  you — 

Claud.  To  the  tuition  of  Gk)d :  From  my  house,  (if  I  had 
it)— 

D.  Pedro.  The  sixth  of  July:  Your  loving  friend,  Bene- 
dick. 

Bene.  Nay,  mock  not,  mock  not:  The  body  of  your  dis- 
course is  sometime  guarded  with  fragments,  and  the  guards 
are  but  slightly  basted  on  neither :  ere  you  flout  old  ends 
any  further,  examine  your  conscience ;  and  so  I  leave  you. 

[Exit  Benedick. 

Claud.  My  liege,  your  highness  now  may  do  me  good. 

D.  Pedro.  My  love  is  thine  to  teach ;  teach  it  but  how, 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  apt  it  is  to  learn 
Any  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good. 

Claud.  Hath  Leonato  any  son,  my  lord  1 

D.  Pedro.  No  child  but  Hero,  she's  his  only  heir: 
Dost  thou  affect  her,  Claudio? 

Claud.  0  my  lord. 

When  you  went  onward  on  this  ended  action, 
I  looked  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye. 
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That  lik*d,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  tc  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love : 
But  now  I  am  return 'd,  and  that  war-thoughts 
Have  left  their  places  vacant,  in  their  rooms 
Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desii^ 
All  prompting  me  how  fair  young  Hero  is, 
Snjirrg,  I  lik'd  her  ere  I  went  to  wars. 

D,  Pedro.  Thou  wilt  be  like  a  lover  presently, 
And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words: 
If  thou  dost  love  fair  Hero,  cherish  it; 
And  I  will  break  with  her ;  [and  with  her  father, 
And  thou  shalt  have  her:]  Was  *t  not  to  this  end 
That  thou  begann'st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story? 

Claud.  How  sweetly  do  you  minister  to  love, 
That  know  love's  grief  by  his  conrplexion ! 
lint  lest  my  liking  might  too  sudden  seem, 
I  would  have  salv'd  it  with  a  longer  treatise. 

D.  Pedro.  What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the 
flood? 
Tho  fairest  grant  is  the  necessity : 
Lookj  what  will  serve  is  fit :  't  is  once,  thou  lovest ; 
Aod  1  will  fit  thee  with  the  remedy. 
I  know  we  shall  have  revelling  to-night ; 
J  will  assume  thy  part  in  some  disguise, 
And  tell  fair  Hero  I  am  Claudio; 
Aud  in  her  bosom  I  '11  unclasp  my  heart, 
Ajid  take  her  hearing  prisoner  with  the  force 
Aiid  strong  encounter  of  my  amorous  tale: 
Then,  after,  to  her  father  will  I  break ; 
And  J  the  conclusion  is,  she  shall  be  thine: 
In  practice  let  us  put  it  presently.  [Exeaiil 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Leonato'*  House, 

Enter  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

LisoN.  How  now,  brother  ?  Where  is  my  cousin,  your  sou  1 
Hath  he  provided  this  music? 

A-ST.  He  is  very  busy  about  it.  But,  brother  I  can  tell 
you  news  that^^  yet  dreamt  not  of. 

LnoN   Are  they  good? 
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Ant.  As  the  eveut  stamps  them ;  but  they  have  a  good 
cover;  they  show  well  outward.  The  prince  and  count 
Claudio,  walking  in  a  thick-pleached  alley  in  my  orchard,  were 
thus  overheard  by  a  man  of  mine :  The  prince  discovered  to 
Claudio  that  he  loved  my  niece,  your  daughter,  and  meant  to 
acknowledge  it  this  night  in  a  dance ;  and,  if  he  found  her 
accordant,  he  meant  to  take  the  present  time  by  the  top,  and 
instantly  break  with  you  of  it. 

Leon.  Hath  the  fellow  any  wit  that  told  you  this  ? 

Ant.  a  good  sharp  fellow;  I  will  send  for  him,  and 
question  him  yourself. 

Leon.  No,  no ;  we  will  hold  it  as  a  dream,  till  it  appear 
itself: — but  I  will  acquaint  my  daughter  withal,  that  she 
may  be  the  better  prepared  for  an  answer,  if  pei-adventure 
this  be  true.  Gk)  you,  and  tell  her  of  it.  [Several  p&rs<ytu 
cross  the  stage.]  Cousins,  you  know  what  you  have  to  do. — 
0,  I  cry  you  mercy,  friend :  go  you  with  me,  and  I  will  use 
your  skill: — Gbod  cousin,  have  a  care  this  busy  time. 

[Eaxunt, 

SCENE  in. — Another  Eomn  in  Leonato*«  Hotise, 

Enter  Don  John  and  Conradk 

Con.  What  the  good  year,  my  lord !  why  are  you  thus  out 
of  measure  sad? 

D.  John.  There  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion  that  breeds, 
therefore  the  sadness  is  without  limit. 

Con.  You  should  hear  reason. 

D.  John.  And  when  I  have  heard  it,  what  blessing  bringeth 
it? 

Con.  If  not  a  present  remedy,  yet  a  patient  suflferance. 

D.  John.  I  wonder  that  thou,  being  (as  thou  say'st  thou  I 
art)  bom  under  Saturn,  goest  about  to  apply  a  moral  medi-  ! 
cine  to  a  mortifying  mischief.  I  cannot  hide  what  I  am :  I 
must  be  sad  when  I  have  cause,  and  smile  at  no  man's  jests ; 
eat  when  I  have  stomach,  and  wait  for  no  man's  leisure ; 
sleep  when  I  am  drowsy,  and  tend  on  no  map's  business; 
laugh  when  I  am  merry,  and  claw  no  man  in  his  humour. 

Con.  Yea,  but  you  must  not  make  the  full  show  of  this, 
till  you  may  do  it  without  controlment.     You  have  of  late 
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Btood  out  against  your  brother,  and  he  hath  ta'cn  you  newly 
into  his  grace ;  where  it  is  impossible  you  should  take  root^ 
but  by  the  fair  weather  that  you  make  yourself:  it  is  needful 
that  you  frame  the  season  for  your  own  harvest. 
'  <^;  t  ;r.  D.  John.  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge  than  a  rose 
:  /  s .  in  his  grace ;  and  it  better  fits  my  blood  to  be  disdained  of 
all  than  to  fashion  a  carriage  to  rob  love  from  any :  in  this, 
though  I  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  flattering  honest  man,  it 
must  not  be  denied  that  I  am  a  plain-dealing  villain.  I  am 
trusted  with  a  muzzle,  and  enfranchised  with  a  clog ;  there- 
fore I  have  decreed  not  to  sing  in  my  cage:  If  I  had  my 
mouth  I  would  bite;  if  I  had  my  liberty  I  would  do  my 
hking :  in  the  mean  time,  let  me  be  that  I  am,  and  seek  not 
to  alter  me. 

Con.  Can  you  make  no  use  of  your  discontent? 

D.  John.  I  make  all  use  of  it,  for  I  use  it  only.  Who 
comes  here  ?     What  news,  Borachio  ? 

ErUer  Borachio. 

Bora.  I  came  yonder  from  a  great  supper;  the  prince, 
your  brother,  is  royally  entertained  by  Leonato ;  and  I  can 
give  you  intelligence  of  an  intended  marriage. 

T).  John.  Will  it  serve  for  any  model  to  build  mischief 
ou  ?    What  is  he  for  a  fool  that  betroths  himself  to  unquiet- 

DC33  1 

Bora.  Marry,  it  is  your  brother's  right  hand. 

D.  John.  Who?  the  most  exquisite  Claudio? 

Bora..  Even  he. 

D.  John.  A  proper  squire !  And  who,  and  who  ?  which 
way  looks  he? 

Bora.  Marry,  on  Hero,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Leonato. 

D,  John.  A  very  forward  March-chick !  How  came  you  to 
this? 

Bt>a.v.  Being  entertained  for  a  perfumer,  as  I  was  smoking 
a  musty  room,  comes  me  the  prince  and  Claudio,  hand  in 
hand,  in  sad  conference :  I  whipt  behind  the  arras;  and  there 
heard  it  agreed  upon,  that  the  prince  should  woo  Hero  for 
him&clfj  and  having  obtained  her  give  her  to  count  Claudio. 

D.  John.  Come,  come,  let  us  thither;  tliis  may  prove  food 
to  my  displeasure :  that  young  start-up  hath  all  the  glory  of 
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my  overthrow;  if  I  can  cross  him  any  way  I  bless  myself 
every  way:  You  are  both  sure,  and  will  assist  me? 

Con.  To  the  death,  my  lord. 

D.  John.  Let  us  to  the  great  supper:  their  cheer  is  the 
greater  that  I  am  subdued:  'Would  the  cook  were  of  my 
mind! — Shall  we  go  prove  what's  to  be  done? 

BoBA.  We  11  wait  upon  your  lordship.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Hall  in  Leonato'*  House. 

Enter  Leonato,  Antonio,  Hero,  Beatrice,  and  others. 

Leon.  Was  not  count  John  here  at  supper? 

Ant.  I  saw  him  not. 

Beat.  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks !  I  never  can  see 
him  but  I  am  heart<bumed  an  hour  after. 

Hbro.  He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition. 

Beat.  He  were  an  excellent  man  that  were  made  just  in 
the  mid-way  between  him  and  Benedick ;  the  one  is  toolike  /  ^ 

anjmage,  and  saysnothing ;  and  the  other  too  like  cayTaSy's  /     ' 

eldest  son,  evermore  tattling. 

Leon.  Thed'half  signior  Benedick's  tongue  in  count  John's 
mouth,  and  half  count  John's  melancholy  in  signior  Bene- 
dick's face, — 

Beat.  With  a  good  leg,  and  a  good  foot,  uncle,  and  money 
enough  in  his  purse,  such  a  man  would  win  any  woman  in 
the  world, — if  he  could  get  her  good  wiJL 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  niece,  thou  wilt  never  get  thee  a  hus- 
band if  thou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy  tongue. 

Ant.  In  faith,  she 's  too  curst. 

Beat.  Too  curst  is  more  than  curst:  I  shall  lessen  God's 
sending  that  way:  for  it  is  said,  "God  sends  a  curst  cow 
short  horns;"  but  to  a  cow  too  curst  he  sends  none. 

Leon.  So,  by  being  too  curst  Qod  will  send  you  no  horns. 

Beat.  Just,  if  he  send  me  no  husband;   for  the  which 
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blessing  I  am  at  him  upon  my  knees  every  morning  and 
evening :  Lord !  I  could  not  endure  a  husband  with  a  beard 
on  his  face:  I  had  rather  lie  in  the  woollen. 

Leon.  You  may  light  upon  a  husband  that  hath  no  beard. 

Beat.  What  should  I  do  with  him  ?  dress  him  in  my  ap- 
parel, and  make  him  my  waiting-gentlewoman?  He  that 
hath  a  beard  is  more  than  a  youth ;  and  he  that  hath  do 
beard  is  less  than  a  man :  and  he  that  is  more  than  a  youth 
is  not  for  me ;  and  he  that  is  less  than  a  man  I  am  not  for 
him:  Therefore  I  will  even  take  sixpence  in  earnest  of  the 
bearward,  and  lead  his  apes  into  hell. 

Leon.  Well  then,  go  you  into  hell? 

Beat.  No  ;  but  to  the  gate ;  and  there  will  the  devil  meet 
me,  like  an  old  cuckold,  with  horns  on  his  head,  and  say, 
"  Get  you  to  heaven,  Beatrice,  get  you  to  heaven :  here 's  no 
place  for  you  maids :"  so  deliver  I  up  my  apes,  and  away  to 
Saint  Peter:  for  the  heavens^  he  shows  me  where  the  bache- 
lors sit,  and  there  live  we  as  merry  as  the  3ay  is  long. 

Ant.  Well,  niece  [to  Hero],  I  trust  you  will  be  ruled  by 
your  father. 

Beat.  Yes,  faith ;  it  is  my  cousin's  duty  to  make  coui-tesy, 
and  say,  "  As  it  please  you :  '* — but  yet  for  all  that,  cousin, 
let  him  be  a  handsome  fellow,  or  else  make  another  courtesy, 
and  say,  "  Father,  as  it  please  me.*' 

Leon.  Well,  niece,  I  hope  to  see  you  one  day  fitted  with  a 
husband. 

Beat.  Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other  metal  than 
earth.  Would  it  not  grieve  a  woman  to  be  over-mastered 
with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust?  to  make  account  of  her  life  to 
a  clod  of  wayward  marl?  No,  uncle,  I'll  none:  Adam's  sons 
are  my  brethren ;  and  truly  I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my 
kindred. 

Leon.  Daughter,  remember  what  I  told  you :  if  the  prince 
do  solicit  you  in  that  kind,  you  know  your  answer. 

Beat.  The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin,  if  you  be  not 
wooed  in  good  time :  if  the  prince  be  too  important,  tell  him 
there  is  measure  in  everything,  and  so  dance  out  the  answer. 
For  hear  me,  Hero ;  Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a 
Scotch  jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinque-pace :  the  first  suit  is  hot 
and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantastical ;  the  wed- 
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ding,  mannerly-modest,  as  a  measure  full  of  state  and  an- 
cientry ;  and  then  comes  repentance,  and,  with  his  bad  legs, 
falls  into  the  cinque-pace  faster  and  faster,  till  he  sink  into 
his  grave. 

Leon.  Cousin,  you  apprehend  passing  shrewdly. 

BiBAT.  I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle ;  I  can  see  a  church  by 
daylight. 

Leon.  The  revellers  are  entering,  brother;  make  good 
room. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  Benedick,  Balthazar,  Don  JohjJj 
BoRACHio,  MABaARET,  URSULA,  and  others,  masked. 

D.  Pedro.  Lady,  will  you  walk  about  with  your  friend  ? 

Hero.  So  you  walk  softly,  and  look  sweetly,  and  say  no- 
thing, I  am  yours  for  the  walk;  and,  especially,  when  I  walk 
away. 

D.  Pedro.  With  me  in  your  company  ? 

Hero.  I  may  say  so  when  I  please. 

D.  Pedro.  And  when  please  you  to  say  so  ? 

Hero.  When  I  Uke  your  favour;  for  God  defend  the  liit« 
should  be  hke  the  case ! 

D.  Pedro.  My  visor  is  Philemon's  roof ;  within  the  house 
is  Jove. 

Hero.  Why,  then  your  visor  should  be  thatch'd. 

D.  Pbdro.  Speak  low,  if  you  speak  love, 

[Taies  het'  u^idtk 

BisNE.  Well,  I  would  you  did  like  me. 

Marg.  So  would  not  I,  for  your  own  sake,  for  I  have  mauy 
ill  quaUties. 

Bene.  Which  is  one? 

Marg.  I  say  my  prayers  aloud. 

Bene.  I  love  you  the  better ;  the  hearers  may  cry,  Ameu. 

Marg.  Grod  match  me  with  a  good  dancer ! 

Balth.  Amen. 

Marg.  And  God  keep  him  out  of  my  sight  when  the  danoc 
is  done! — Answer,  clerk. 

Bai/th.  No  more  words;  the  clerk  is  answered. 

Urs.  I  know  you  well  enough ;  you  are  signior  Antonio. 

Ant.  At  a  word,  I  am  not. 

Ubs.  I  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  your  head. 
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Am?.  To  tell  you  true,  I  counterfeit  him. 

Ant.  You  could  never  do  him  so  ill-well,  unless  you  were 
the  very  man :  Here  's  his  dry  hand  up  and  down ;  you  are 
he,  you  are  he. 

Ant.  At  a  word,  I  am  not 

Urs.  Come,  oome;  do  you  think  I  do  not  know  you  by 
your  excellent  wit?  Can  virtue  hide  itself?  Go  to,  miun, 
you  are  he :  graces  will  appear,  and  there 's  an  end. 

Beat.  Will  you  not  tell  me  who  told  you  so? 

Benk  No,  you  shall  pardon  me. 

Beat.  Nor  will  you  not  tell  me  who  you  are  ? 

Bene.  Not  now. 

Beat.  That  I  was  disdainful, — ^and  that  I  had  my  good  wit 
out  of  the  'Hundred  merry  Tales;' — Well,  this  was  aignior 
Benedick  that  said  so. 

Bene.  What's  he? 

Beat.  I  am  sure  you  know  him  well  enough. 

Bene.  Not  I,  believe  me. 

Beat.  Did  he  never  make  you  laugh? 

Bene.  I  pray  you,  what  is  he? 

Beat.  Why,  he  is  the  prince's  jester:  a  very  dull  fool; 
only  his  gift  is  in  devising  impossible  slanders:  none  but 
libertines  delight  in  him ;  and  the  commendation  is  not  in 
his  wit  but  in  his  villainy ;  for  he  both  pleaseth  men  and 
angers  them,  and  then  they  laugh  at  him  and  beat  him:  I 
am  sure  be  is  in  the  fleet ;  I  would  he  had  boarded  me. 

Bene.  When  I  know  the  gentleman,  I  '11  tell  him  what  you 
say. 

Beat.  Do,  do :  he  '11  but  break  a  comparison  or  two  on 
me;  which,  peradventure,  not  marked;  or  not  laughed  at, 
strikes  him  into  melancholy ;  and  then  there 's  a  partridge' 
wing  saved,  for  the  fool  will  eat  no  supper  that  night.  [Music 
vnthin,]    We  must  follow  the  leaders. 

Bene.  In  every  good  thing. 

Beat.  Nay,  if  they  lead  to  any  ill,  I  will  leave  them  at  the 
next  turning. 

[Dance.     Then  exeunt  all  hut  Don  John,  Borachio,  and 
Claudio. 

D.  John.  Sure,  my  brother  is  amorous  on  Hero,  and  hath 
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withdrawn  her  father  to  break  with  him  about  it :  The  ladies 
follow  her,  and  but  one  visor  remains. 

Bora.  And  that  is  Claudio :  I  know  him  by  his  beai-iug. 

D.  John.  Are  not  you  signior  Benedick? 

CiiAUD.  You  know  me  well ;  I  am  he. 

D.  John.  Signior,  you  are  very  near  my  brother  in  his 
love :  he  is  enamoured  on  Hero ;  I  pray  you  dissuade  him 
from  her,  she  is  no  equal  for  his  birth :  you  may  do  the  part 
of  an  honest  man  in  it. 

Claud.  How  know  you  he  loves  her  ? 

D.  John.  I  heard  him  swear  his  affection. 

Bora.  So  did  I  too ;  and  he  swore  he  would  marry  her  to- 
night. 

D.  John.  Come,  let  us  to  the  banquet. 

[Ea;eu7U  Don  John  and  Borachio 

Claud.  Thus  answer  I  in  name  of  Benedick, 
But  hear  these  ill  news  with  the  ears  of  Claudio. 
T  is  certain  so ; — the  prince  woos  for  himself. 
Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things,  y  . . 

Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love : 
Therefore,  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues ;    ! 
Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself 
And  trust  no  agent :  for  beauty  is  a  witch, 
Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood. 
This  is  an  accident  of  hourly  proof, 
Which  I  mistrusted  not :  Farewell,  therefore,  Hero ! 

Re-erUer  Benedick. 

Bene.  Count  Claudio  ? 

Claud.  Yea,  the  same. 

Bene.  Come,  will  you  go  with  me? 

Claud.  Whither? 

Bene.  Even  to  the  next  willow,  about  your  own  business, 
count.  What  fashion  will  you  wear  the  garland  of  ?  About 
your  neck,  like  an  usurer's  chain?  or  under  your  arm,  like  a 
lieutenant's  scarf  ?  You  must  wear  it  one  way,  for  the  prince 
hath  got  your  Hero. 

Claud.  I  wish  him  joy  of  her. 

Bene.  Why,  that 's  spoken  like  an  honest  drover;  so  thej 
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Bell   bullocks.     But  did  you  think  the  prince  would  have 
served  you  thus? 

Claud.  I  pray  you  leave  me. 

Bene.  Ho  !  now  you  strike  like  the  blind  man ;  *t  was  the 
boy  that  stole  your  meat  and  you  'U  beat  the  post. 

Claud.  If  it  will  not  be,  I  '11  leave  you.  [Exit. 

Bene.  Alas!  poor  hurt  fowl!  Now  will  he  creep  into 
sedges.  But  that  my  lady  Beatrice  should  know  me,  and  not 
know  me !  The  prince's  fool ! — Ha,  it  may  be  I  go  under 
that  title,  because  I  am  merry. — ^Yea;  but  so;  I  am  apt  tc 
do  myself  wrong:  I  am  not  so  reputed :  it  is  the  base  though 
bitter  disposition  of  Beatrice,  that  puts  the  world  into  her 
person,  and  so  gives  me  out.  Well,  I  'U  be  revenged  as  I 
may. 

Re-enter  Don  Pedro. 

1),  Pedro.  Now,  signior,  where 's  the  count ;  Did  you  see 
him? 

Beotl  Troth,  my  lord,  I  have  played  the  part  of  lady 
Fame.  I  found  him  here  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  a  war- 
ren ;  I  told  him,  and  I  think  told  him  true,  that  your  gi-ace 
had  got  the  will  of  this  young  lady ;  and  I  offered  him  my 
company  to  a  willow  tree,  either  to  make  him  a  garland,  as 
being  forsaken,  or  to  bind  him  a  rod,  as  being  worthy  to  be 
whipped. 

D.  Pedro.  To  be  whipped !     What 's  his  fault? 

Bene.  The  flat  transgression  of  a  schoolboy ;  who  being 
overjoyed  with  finding  a  bird's  nest  shows  it  his  com- 
panion, and  he  steals  it 

D.  Pedro.  Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  transgression  ?  The 
transgression  is  in  the  stealer. 

Bene.  Yet  it  had  not  been  amiss  the  rod  had  been  made, 
and  the  garland  too;  for  the  garland  he  might  have  worn 
himself;  and  the  rod  he  might  have  bestowed  on  you,  who, 
as  I  take  it,  have  stolen  his  bird's  nest. 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  but  teach  them  to  sing,  and  restore  them 
to  the  owner. 

Bene.  If  their  singing  answer  your  saying,  by  my  faith, 
you  say  honestly. 

D.  Pedro.  The  lady  Beatrice  hath  a  quarrel  to  you;  the 
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gentleman  that  danced  with  her  told  her  she  is  much  wronged 
by  you. 

Bene.  0,  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance  of  a  block : 
an  oak,  but  with  one  green  leaf  on  it,  would  have  answered 
her ;  my  very  visor  began  to  assume  life  and  scold  with  her : 
She  told  me,  not  thinking  I  had  been  myself,  that  I  was  the 
prince's  jester,  and  that  I  was  duller  than  a  great  thaw; 
huddling  jest  upon  jest,  with  such  impossible  conveyance 
upon  me,  that  I  stood  like  a  man  at  a  mark,  with  a  whole 
army  shooting  at  me:  She  speaks _D0iiiard3.  and  every  word 
stabs :  if  her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations, 
there  were  no  living  near  her ;  she  would  infect  to  the  north 
star.  I  would  not  marry  her  though  she  were  endowed  with 
all  that  Adam  had  leffc  him  before  he  tran^ressed :  she  would 
have  made  Hercules  have  turned  spit;  yea,  and  have  cleft  his 
club  to  make  the  fire  too.  Come,  talk  not  of  her:  you  shall 
find  her  the  infernal  At6  in  good  apparel.  I  would  to  God 
some  scholar  would  conjure  her ;  for,  certainly,  while  she  is 
here,  a  man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell  as  in  a  sanctuary ;  and 
people  sin  upon  purpose  because  they  would  go  thither ;  so, 
indeed,  all  disquiet,  horror,  and  perturbation  follow  her. 

Re-enter  Claudio,  Beatrice,  Leonato,  and  Hero. 

D.  Pedro.  Look,  here  she  comes. 
*  Bene.  Will  your  grace  command  me  any  service  to  the 
world's  end  ?  1  will  go  on  the  slightest  errand  now  to  the 
antipodes,  that  you  can  devise  to  send  me  on ;  I  will  fetch 
you  a  toothpicker  now  from  the  farthest  inch  of  Asia ;  bring 
you  the  length  of  Prester  John's  foot ;  fetch  you  a  hair  off 
the  great  Cham's  beard ;  do  you  any  embassage  to  the  Pig- 
mies,— ^rather  than  hold  three  words'  conference  with  this 
harpy:  You  have  no  employment  for  me? 

D.  Pedro.  None,  but  to  desire  your  good  company. 

Bene.  0,  God,  sir,  here 's  a  dish  I  love  not;  I  cannot  en- 
dure my  lady  Tongue.  [Exit. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  lady,  come ;  you  have  lost  the  heart  of 
signior  Benedick. 

Beat.  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  lent  it  me  a  while ;  and  I  gave 
bim  use  for  it — a  double  heart  for  a  single  one:  marry, 
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ouce  before  he  won  it  of  me  with  false  dice^  therefore  }  uux 
grace  may  well  say  I  have  lost  it. 

D.  Pedbo.  You  have  put  him  down,  lady,  you  have  put 
him  down. 

Beat.  So  I  would  not  he  should  do  me,  my  lord,  lest  I 
Bhould  prove  the  mother  of  fools.  I  have  brought  count 
Claudio,  whom  you  sent  me  to  seek. 

D.  PtoRO.  Why,  how  now,  count?  wherefore  are  you 
sad? 

Claud.  Not  sad,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  How  then?  Sick? 

Claud.  Neither,  my  lord. 
.     Beat.  The  count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick,  nor  merry,  nor 
^  I  well:  but  civil,  count;  civil  as  an  orange,  and  something  of 
^   that  jealous  complexion. 

D.  Pedro.  I'  faith,  lady,  I  think  your  blazon  to  be  true ; 
though  I  *11  be  sworn,  if  he  be  so,  his  conceit  is  false.  Here, 
Claudio,  I  have  wooed  in  thy  name,  and  fair  Hero  is  won ;  I 
have  broke  with  her  father,  and  his  good  will  obtained: 
name  the  day  of  marriage,  and  God  give  thee  joy! 

Leon.  Count,  take  of  me  my  daughter,  and  with  her  my 
fortunes ;  his  grace  hath  made  the  match,  and  all  grace  say 
Amen  to  it ! 

Beat.  Speak,  count,  't  is  your  cue. 

Claud.  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy :  I  were  bat 
little  happy  if  I  could  say  how  much.  Lady,  as  you  are 
mine,  I  am  yours:  I  give  away  myself  for  you,  and  dote 
upon  the  exchange. 

Beat.  Speak,  cousin;  or,  if  you  cannot,  stop  his  mouth 
with  a  kiss,  and  let  not  him  speak  neither. 

D.  Pedro.  In  faith,  lady,  you  have  a  merry  heart. 

Beat.  Yea,  my  lord,  I  thank  it ;  poor  fool,  it  keeps  on  the 
windy  side  of  care : — My  cousin  tells  him  in  his  ear  that  he 
is  in  her  heart. 

Claud.  And  so  she  doth,  cousin. 

Beat.  Good  lord,  for  alliance ! — ^Thus  goes  every  one  to  the 
world  but  I,  and  I  am  sunburned ;  I  may  sit  in  a  comer,  and 
cry,  heigh-ho !  for  a  husband. 

D.  Pedro.  Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

Beat.  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  father's  getting.  ■ 
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Hath  your  grace  ne'er  a  brother  like  you  1     Your  father  got 
excellent  husbands,  if  a  maid  could  come  by  them. 

D.  Pedro.  Will  you  have  me,  lady  ? 

Beat.  No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might  have  another  for  work 
ing-days;  your  grace  is  too  costly  to  wear  every  day:  But,  1 
beseech  your  grace,  pardon  me ;  T  was  born  to  speak  all  mirth, 
and  no  matter. 

D.  Pedbo.  Your  silence  most  offends  me,  and  to  be  merry 
best  becomes  you;  for,  out  of  question,  you  were  bom  in  a 
merry  hour. 

Beat.  No,  sure,  my  lord,  my  mother  cried ;  but  then  there 
was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that  I  was  bom. — Cousins, 
God  give  you  joy ! 

Leon.  Niece,  will  you  look  to  those  things  I  told  you  of? 

Beat.  I  cry  you  mercy,  uncle.     By  your  grace's  pardon. 

[Exit  Beatrice. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  pleasant-spirited  lady. 

Leon.  There 's  little  of  the  melancholy  element  in  her, 
my  lord:  she  is  never  sad,  but  when  she  sleeps;  and  not 
ever  sad  then:  for  I  have  heard  my  daughter  say  she  hath 
often  dreamt  of  unhappiness,  and  waked  herself  with 
laughing. 

D.  Pedro.  She  cannot  endure  to  hear  tell  of  a  husband. 

Leon.  O,  by  no  means ;  she  mocks  all  her  wooers  out  of 
siiit. 

D.  Pedro.  She  were  an  excellent  wife  for  Benedick. 

Leon.  O  Lord,  my  lord,  if  they  were  but  a  week  married 
they  would  talk  themselves  mad. 

D.  Pedro.  Count  Claudio,  when  mean  you  to  go  to  church  ? 

Claud.  To-morrow,  my  lord:  Time  goes  on  cmtches  till 
Love  have  all  his  rites. 

Leon.  Not  till  Monday,  my  dear  son,  which  is  hence  a 
just  seven-night ;  and  a  time  too  brief  too,  to  have  all  things 
answer  mind. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  you  shake  the  head  at  so  long  a  breath- 
ing ;  but  I  warrant  thee,  Claudio,  the  time  shall  not  go  dully 
by  us ;  I  will,  in  the  interim,  undertake  one  of  Hercules'  la- 
bours ;  which  is,  to  bring  sigtiior  Benedick  and  the  lady 
Beatrice  into  a  mountain  of  affection,  the  one  with  the  other. 
I  would  tain  have  it  a  match ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  fashion 
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it,  if  you  three  will  but  minister  such  assistance  as  I  shall 
give  you  direction. 

Leon.  My  lord,  1  am  for  you,  though  it  cost  me  ten  nights' 
watchings. 

Claud.  And  I,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  And  you  too,  gentle  Hero? 

Hebo.  I  will  do  any  modest  office,  my  lord,  to  help  my 
cousin  to  a  good  husband. 

D.  Pedro.  And  Benedick  is  not  the  unhopefullest  husband 
that  I  know:  thus  far  can  I  praise  him ;  he  is  of  a  noble 
strain,  of  approved  valour,  and  confirmed  honesty.  I  will 
teach  you  how  to  humour  your  cousin,  that  she  fall  in  love 
with  Benedick: — and  I,  with  your  two  helps,  will  so  practise 
on  Benedick,  that,  in  despite  of  his  quick  wit  and  his  queasy- 
stomach,  he  shall  fall  in  love  with  Beatrice.  If  we  can  do 
this,  Cupid  is  no  longer  an  archer;  his  glory  shall  be  ours,  for 
we  are  the  only  love-gods.  Go  in  with  me,  and  I  will  tell 
you  my  drift.     ,  [Eseeuni. 

SCENE  IL — Another  Boom  in  Leonato'«  House, 

Enter  Don  John  and  Borachio. 

D.  John.  It  is  so ;  the  count  Claudio  shall  marry  the 
daughter  of  Leonato. 

Bora.  Yea,  my  lord,  but  I  can  cross  it. 

D.  John.  Any  bar,  any  cross,  any  impediment  will  be  me- 
dicinable  to  me :  I  am  sick  in  displeasure  to  him ;  and  what- 
soever comes  athwart  his  aflfection,  ranges  evenly  with  mine. 
How  canst  thou  cross  this  marriage? 

Bora.  Not  honestly,  my  lord ;  but  so  covertly  that  no  dis- 
honesty shall  appear  in  me. 

D.  John.  Show  me  briefly  how. 

Bora.  I  think  I  told  your  lordship,  a  year  since,  how  much 
I  am  in  the  favour  of  Margaret,  the  waiting-gentlewoman  to 
Hero. 

D.  John.  I  remember. 

Bora.  I  can,  at  any  unseasonable  instant  of  the  night, 
appoint  her  to  look  out  at  her  lady*s  chamber-window. 

D.  John.  What  hfe  is  in  that,  to  be  the  death  of  this 
marriager} 
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Bora.  The  poison  of  that  lies  in  you  to  temper.  Go  you 
to  the  prince  your  brother;  spare  not  to  tell  him,  that  he 
hath  wronged  his  honour  in  marrying  the  renowned  Claudio 
(whose  estimation  do  you  mightily  hold  up)  to  a  contami- 
uated  stale,  such  a  one  as  Hero. 

D.  John.  What  proof  shall  I  make  of  that? 

Bora.  Proof  enough  to  misuse  the  prince,  to  vex  Gaudio, 
to  undo  Hero,  and  kill  Leonato :  Look  you  for  any  other 
issue? 

D.  John.  Only  to  despite  them,  I  wiU  endeavour  anything. 

Bora.  Go  then,  find  me  a  meet  hour  to  draw  Don  Pedro 
and  the  count  Claudio,  alone  :  tell  them  that  you  know  that 
Hero  loves  me ;  intend  a  kind  of  zeal  both  to  the  prince  and 
Claudio,  as — in  a  love  of  your  brother's  honour,  who  hath 
made  this  match ;  and  his  friend's  reputation,  who  is  thus 
like  to  be  cozened  with  the  semblance  of  a  maid, — that  you 
have  discovered  thus.  They  will  scarcely  believe  this  with- 
out trial:  oflFer  them  instances;  which  shall  bear  no  less 
likelihood  than  to  see  me  at  her  chamber-window ;  hear  me 
call  Margaret,  Hero ;  hear  Margaret  term  me  Claudio ;  and 
bring  them  to  see  this,  the  very  night  before  the  intended 
wedding :  for,  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  so  fashion  the  matter, 
that  Hero  shall  be  absent;  and  there  shall  appear  such 
seeming  truth  of  Hero's  disloyalty,  that  jealousy  shall  be 
called  assurance,  and  aU  the  preparation  overthrown. 

D.  John.  Grow  this  to  what  adverse  issue  it  can,  I  will 
put  it  in  practice :  Be  cunning  in  the  working  this,  and  thy 
fee  is  a  thousand  ducats. 

Bora.  Be  thou  constant  in  the  accusation,  and  my  cun- 
ning shall  not  shame  me. 

D.  John.  I  will  presently  go  learn  their  day  of  marriage. 

[Exeunt, 
SCENE  lU.— Leonato'*  Gardm, 

Enter  Benedick  and  a  Boy. 

Bene.  Boy! 
Boy.  Siguier. 

Bene.  In  my  chamber- window  lies  a  book;  bring  it  hither 
to  me  in  the  orchard. 

Boy.  I  am  here  already,  sir. 
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Benb.  I  know  that ; — ^but  I  would  have  thee  hence,  and 
.  hei-e  again.  [Exit  Boy.] — I  do  much  wonder  that  one  man, 
/  seeing  how  much  another  man  is  a  fool  when  he  dedicates 
his  behaviours  to  love,  will,  after  he  hath  laughed  at  such 
shallow  follies  in  others,  become  the  argument  of  his  own 
scorn,  by  falling  in  love :  And  such  a  man  is  Claudio.  I  have 
known  when  there  was  no  music  with  him  but  the  drum  and 
'  the  fife ;  and  now  had  he  rather  hear  the  tabor  and  the  pipe: 
I  have  known  when  he  would  have  walked  ten  mile  afoot,  to 
see  a  good  armour ;  and  now  will  he  lie  ten  nights  awake, 
carving  the  fashion  of  a  new  doublet.  He  was  wont  to  speak 
plain,  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an  honest  man  and  a  soldier; 
and  now  is  he  turned  orthographer;  his  words  are  a  very 
fantastical  banquet,  just  so  many  strange  dishes.  May  I  be 
so  converted,  and  see  with  these  eyes?  I  cannot  tell;  I 
think  not :  I  will  not  be  sworn  but  love  may  transform  me 
to  an  oyster;  but  I  '11  take  my  oath  on  it,  till  he  have  made* 
an  oyster  of  me,  he  shall  never  make  me  such  a  fool.  One 
woman  is  fair ;  yet  I  am  well :  another  is  wise ;  yet  I  am 
well:  another  virtuous;  yet  I  am  well:  but  till  dl  graces  be 
in  one  woman,  one  woman  shall  not  come  in  my  grace.  Rich 
she  shall  be,  that 's  certain ;  wise,  or  I  'U  none ;  virtuous,  or 
1  '11  never  cheapen  her;  fair,  or  I  '11  never  look  on  her;  mild, 
or  come  not  near  me ;  noble,  or  not  I  for  an  angel ;  of  good 
:  discourse,  an  excellent  musician,  and  her  hair  shall  be  of 
*  what  colour  it  please  God.  Ha!  the  prince  and  monsieur 
Ix)ve  I     I  will  hide  me  in  the  arbour.  [Withdrawi. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Leonato,  and  Claudio. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  shall  we  hear  this  music  ? 

Claud.  Yea,  my  good  lord: — How  still  the  evening  is, 
As  hush'd  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony ! 

D.  Pedro.  See  you  where  Benedick  hath  hid  himself  ? 

Claud.  0,  very  well,  my  lord:  the  music  ended, 
We  'U  fit  the  kid  fox  with  a  pennyworth. 

Enter  Balthazar,  vnik  music 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  Balthazar,  we  '11  hear  that  song  again. 
Bai/th.  0  good  my  lord,  tax  not  so  bad  a  voice 
To  slander  music  any  more  than  once. 
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D.  Pedro.  It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency, 
To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection  :-^ 
I  pray  thee,  sing,  and  let  me  woo  no  more. 

Bai/th.  Because  you  talk  of  wooing,  I  will  sing : 
Since  many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit 
To  her  he  thinks  not  worthy ;  yet  he  woos ; 
Yet  will  he  swear,  he  loves. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  pray  thee,  come : 

Or,  if  thou  vnlt  hold  longer  argument. 
Do  it  in  notes. 

Balth.         Note  this  before  my  notes, 
There  's  not  a  note  of  mine  that 's  worth  the  noting. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks ; 
Note  notes,  forsooth,  and  noting!  [Mim<\ 

Bene.  Now,  ** Divine  air!"  now  is  his  soul  ravished  1 — la 
it  not  strange  that  sheep's  guts  should  hale  souls  out  of 
men's  bodies? — AVell,  a  horn  for  my  money,  when  all's 
done. 

Balthazar  sings. 


Bai/th.     Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more ; 
Men  were  deceivers  ever ; 
One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore ; 
To  one  thing  constant  never: 
Then  sigh  not  so. 
But  let  them  go. 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny ; 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 
Into,  Hey  nonny,  nonny. 

n. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  more 
Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy ; 

The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  so, 
Since  summer  first  was  leavy. 
Then  sigh  not  so,  &c. 


D,  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  good  song. 
Balih.  And  an  ill  singer,  my  lord. 
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D.  Pedro.  Ha?  no;  no,  faith;  thou  singest  well  enough 
for  a  shift.- 

Bene.  [Aside,]  An  he  had  been  a  dog  that  should  have 
howled  thus,  they  would  have  hanged  him:  and,  I  pray  God, 
his  bad  voice  bode  no  mischief !  I  had  as  lief  have  heard 
the  night-raven,  come  what  plague  could  have  come  after  it 

D.  Pedbo.  Yea,  marry  [to  Claudio.]; — Dost  thou  hear, 
Balthazar?  I  pray  thee,  get  us  some  excellent  music;  for 
to-morrow  night  we  would  have  it  at  the  lady  Hero's  cham- 
ber-window. 

Balth.  The  best  I  can,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Do  so:  fiwewell.  [Exit  Balthazar.]  Come 
hither,  Leonato:  What  was  it  you  told  me  of  to-day?  that 
your  niece  Beatrice  was  in  love  with  signior  Benedick  ? 

Claud.  0,  ay: — Stalk  on,  stalk  on:  the  fowl  sits.  [Aside 
to  Pedro.]  I  did  never  think  that  lady  would  have  loved 
any  man. 

Leon.  No,  nor  I  neither;  but  most  wonderful  that  she 
should  so  dote  on  signior  Benedick,  whom  she  hath  in  all 
outward  behaviours  seemed  ever  to  abhor. 

Bene.  Isjt  possible?  Sits  the  wind  injhat^onier?  [Aside. 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  my  lord,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  think 
of  it ;  but  that  she  loves  him  with  an  enraged  affection, — it 
is  past  the  infinite  of  thought. 

D.  Pedro.  May  be,  she  doth  but  counterfeit. 

Claud.  'Faith,  like  enough. 

Leon.  0  God !  counterfeit !  There  was  never  counterfeit 
of  passion  came  so  near  the  life  of  passion,  as  she  dis- 
covers it. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what  effects  of  passion  shows  she  ? 

Claud.  Bait  the  hook  well ;  this  fish  will  bite.        [Aside, 

Leon.  What  effects,  my  lord!  She  will  sit  you, — ^Tou 
heard  my  daughter  tell  you  how. 

Claud.  She  did,  indeed. 

D.  Pedro.  How,  how,  I  pray  you?  You  amaze  me:  I 
would  have  thought  her  spirit  had  been  invincible  against  all 
assaults  of  affection. 

Leon.  I  would  have  sworn  it  had,  my  lord;  especially 
against  Benedick. 

BiSNE    lAside,]   I  should  think  this  a  gull,  but  that  the 
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white-bcarded  fellow  speaks  it;  knavery  oanDot^  sure,  hide 
himself  in  such  reverence. 

Claud.  He  hath  ta'en  the  infection ;  hold  it  up.      [Aside. 

T>.  Pedro.  Hath  she  made  her  affection  known  to  Bene- 
dick 1 

Lbon.  No  ;  and  swears  she  never  will :  that  *s  her  torment. 

Claud.  *T  is  true,  indeed;  so  your  daughter  says:  "Shall 
V  says  she,  "  that  have  so  oft  encountered  him  with  scorn, 
write  to  him  that  I  love  him  ? " 

Leon.  This  says  she  now  when  she  is  beginning  to  write 
to  him :  for  she  *11  be  up  twenty  times  a  night :  and  there 
will  she  sit  in  her  smock,  till  she  have  writ  a  sheet  of  paper: 
— ^my  daughter  tells  us  all. 

Claud.  Now  you  talk  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  remember  a 
pretty  jest  your  daughter  told  us  of. 

Leon.  0 ! — When  she  had  writ  it,  and  was  reading  it  over, 
she  found  Benedick  and  Beatrice  between  the  sheet. 

Claud.  That. 

Leon.  0 !  she  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand  halfpence  ; 

railed  at  herself,  that  she  should  be  so  immodest  to  write  to 

'  one  that  she  knew  would  flout  her :  "  I  measure  him,"  says 

she,  "  by  my  own  spirit;  for  I  should  flout  him,  if  he  writ  to 

me ;  yea,  though  I  love  him,  I  should.*' 

Claud.  Then  down  upon  her  knees  she  falls,  weeps,  sobs, 
beats  her  heart,  tears  her  hair,  prays,  curses; — "0  sweet 
Benedick!  God  give  me  patience!" 

Leon.  She  doth  indeed;  my  daughter  says  so:  and  the 
ecstacy  hath  so  much  overborne  her,  that  my  daughter  is 
sometime  afeard  she  will  do  a  desperate  outrage  to  herself. 
It  is  very  true. 

D.  Pedro.  It  were  good  that  Benedick  knew  of  it  by  some 
other,  if  she  will  not  discover  it. 

Claud.  To  what  end?  He  would  but  make  a  sport  of  it, 
and  torment  the  poor  lady  worse. 

D.  Pedro.  An  he  shoidd,  it  were  an  alms  to  hang  him : 
She  's  an  excellent  sweet  lady ;  and,  out  of  all  suspicion,  she 
is  virtuous. 

Claud.  And  she  is  exceeding  wise. 

D.  Pedro.  In  everything,  but  in  loving  Benedick. 

Leon.  O  my  lord,  wisdom  and  blood  combating  in  so  ten- 
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der  a  body,  we  have  ten  proofs  to  one  that  blood  hath  the 
victory.  I  am  sorry  for  her,  as  I  have  just  cause,  being  her 
uncle  and  her  guardian. 

D.  Pedro.  I  would  she  had  bestowed  this  dotage  on  me ;  I 
would  have  daff*d  all  other  respects,  and  made  her  half  my- 
self: I  pray  you,  tell  Benedick  of  it,  and  hear  what  he  will 
say. 

Leon.  Were  it  good,  think  you? 

Claud.  Hero  thinks  surely  she  will  die ;  for  she  says  she 
will  die  if  he  love  her  not;  and  she  will  die  ere  she  make 
her  love  known ;  and  she  will  die  if  he  woo  her,  rather  than 
she  will  'bate  one  breath  of  her  accustomed  crossness. 

D.  Pedro.  She  doth  well:  if  she  should  make  tender  oi 
her  love  't  is  very  possible  he  11  scorn  it :  for  the  man,  as 
you  know  all,  hath  a  contemptible  spirit. 

Claud.  He  is  a  veiy  proper  man. 

D.  Pedro.  He  hath,  indeed,  a  good  outward  happiness. 

Claud.  'Fore  Gk)d,  and  in  my  mind,  very_wise. 
^  D.  Pedro.  He^doth,  indeed,  show^me  sparks  that  are 

'        hkewit.  "  ^^ — ^ 

Leon.  And  I  take  him  to  be  valiant. 

D.  Pedro.  As  Hector,  I  assure  you :  and  in  the  managing 
of  quarrels  you  may  see  he  is  wise;  for  either  he  avoids  them 
with  great  discretion,  or  undertakes  them  with  a  Christian- 
like fear. 

Leon.  If  he  do  fear  God  he  must  necessarily  keep  peace; 
if  he  break  the  peace  he  ought  to  enter  into  a  quarrel  with 
fear  and  trembling. 

D.  Pedro.  And  so  will  he  do ;  for  the  man  doth  fear  God, 
howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him,  by  some  large  jests  he  will 
,  make.     Well,  I  am  sorry  for  your  niece:  Shall  we  go  see 
Benedick,  and  tell  him  of  her  lovel 

Claud.  Never  tell  him,  my  lord ;  let  her  wear  it  out  with 
good  counsel. 

Leon.  Kay,  that 's  impossible;  she  may  wear  her  heart  out 
first. 

D.  Pedro.  WeU,  we  will  hear  further  of  it  by  your  daughter. 
Let  it  cool  the  while.  I  love  Benedick  well :  and  I  could  wish 
he  would  modestly  examine  himself  to  see  how  much  he  is 
unworthy  to  have  so  good  a  lady. 
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Leon.  My  lord,  will  you  walk  ?  dinner  is  ready. 

Claud.  If  he  do  not  dote  on  her  upon  this,  I  will  never 
trust  my  expectation.  [Aside, 

D.  Pedro.  Let  there  be  the  same  net  spread  for  her :  and 
that  must  your  daughter  and  her  gentlewoman  carry.  The 
sport  will  be,  when  they  hold  one  an  opinion  of  another's 
dotage,  and  no  such  matter ;  that  *s  the  scene  that  I  would 
see,  which  will  be  merely  a  dumb-show.  Let  us  send  her  to 
call  him  in  to  dinner.  *  [Aside, 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  and  Leonato. 

Benedick  advances  from  the  arbour, 

Brnm.  This  can  be  no  trick:  The  conference  was  sadly 
borne. — They  have  the  truth  of  this  from  Hero.  They  seem 
to  pity  the  lady ;  it  seems  her  affections  have  their  full  bent. 
Love  me !  why,  it  must  be  requited.  I  hear  how  I  am  cen- 
sured ;  they  say  I  will  bear  myself  proudly,  if  I  perceive  the 
love  come  from  her;  they  say  too,  that  she  will  rather  die 
than  give  any  sign  of  affection. — I  did  never  think  to  marry 
— I  must  not  seem  proud : — Happy  are  they  that  hear  their 
detractions,  and  can  put  them  to  mending..  They  say  the 
lady  is  fair;  't  is  a  truth,  I  can  bear  them  witness:  and  vir- 
tuous— 't  is  so,  I  cannot  reprove  it ;  and  wise,  but  for  loving 
me: — By  my  troth,  it  is  no  addition  to  her  wit; — nor  no 
great  argutoent  of  her  folly,  for  I  will  be  horribly  in  love 
with  her. — I  may  chance  have  some  odd  quirks  and  remnants 
of  wit  broken  on  me,  because  I  have  railed  so  long  against 
marriage:  But  doth  not  the  appetite  alter?  A  man  loves 
the  meat  in  his  youth  that  he  cannot  endure  in  his  age: 
Shall  quips,  and  sentences,  and  these  paper  bullets  of  the 
brain,  awe  a  man  from  the  career  of  his  humour  ?  No :  The 
world  must  be  peopled.  WhftnJj^t^iH  T  wni^|r^  f|j<^  n.  bachelor, 
I  did  not  thinkj  should  live  till  I  were  married. — Here  comes 
Beatrice;  By  this  day,  she's  a  fair  lady:  I  do  spy  some 
marks  of  love  in  her. 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Beat.  Against  my  will,  I  am  sent  to  bid  you  come  in  to 
dinner. 

Benk  Fair  Beatrice,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains. 
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Bbat.  I  took  uo  more  pains  for  those  thanks,  than  you 
take  pains  to  thank  me ;  if  it  had  been  painful  I  would  not 
have  C50me. 

iJKXs.  You  take  pleasure,  then,  in  the  message? 

Beat.  Yea,  just  so  much  as  you  may  take  upon  a  knife's 
l)oii^t,  and  choke  a  daw  withal : — ^You  have  no  stomach,  sig- 
iiior;  fare  you  welL  [Exii. 

Bene.  Ha !  "  Against  my  will,  I  am  sent  to  bid  you  come 
m  to  dinner  ** — there  's  a  double  meaning  in  that.  "  I  took 
nw  triore  pains  for  those  thanks,  than  you  took  pains  to  thank 
uio '' — that 's  as  much  as  to  say,  Any  pains  that  I  take  for 
yuu  is  as  easy  as  thanks:  If  I  do  not  take  pity  of  her  t  am 
u  villain;  if  I  do  not  love  her  I  J^m  a  Jew:  I  will  go  get  her 
picture.  [Exit, 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— Leonato'tf  Garden. 

Eivter  Hero,  Margaret,  and  Ubsdla. 

Hbro.  Good  Margaret,  run  thee  to  the  parlour; 
T  lie  re  shalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice 
Proposing  with  the  prince  and  Claudio : 
Wlji!si>er  her  ear,  and  tell  her,  I  and  Ursula 
Walk  in  the  orchard,  and  our  whole  discourse 
la  all  of  her;  say  that  thou  overheard'st  us; 
And  bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower, 
Where  honeysuckles,  ripen'd  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter ; — ^like  favourites. 
Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their  pride 
Against  that  power  that  bred  it: — ^there  will  she  hide  her, 
To  1  listen  our  purpose:  This  is  thy  oflSce, 
Boar  thee  well  in  it,  and  leave  us  alone. 

Marg.  I  '11  make  her  come,  I  wairant  you,  presently. 

[ExiL 

Hero.  Now,  Ursula,  when  Beatrice  doth  come, 
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As  we  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down, 

Our  talk  must  only  be  of  Benedick : 

When  I  do  name  him,  let  it  be  thy  part 

To  praise  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit: 

My  talk  to  thee  must  be,  how  Benedick 

la  sick  in  love  with  Beatrice :  Of  this  matter 

Is  little  Cupid's  crafty  arrow  made, 

That  only  wounds  by  hearsay.     Now  begin; 

Etiier  Beatrice,  behind. 

For  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lapwing,  runs 

Close  by  the  ground,  to  hear  our  conference.  . 

Urs.  The  ftlea8antest_aQpling  is  to  see  the  fish        /    ^-J*^ 
Cutjjiith  her  golden  oars.,tlie  silver  stream,  j 

And  greedily  devQyiLthe  treacherqu§^bait : 
So  angle  we  for  Beatrice ;  who  even  now 
Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture : 
Fear  you  not  my  part  of  the  dialogue. 

Hero.  Then  go  we  near  her,  that  her  ear  lose  nothing 
Of  the  false  sweet  bait  that  we  lay  for  it. — 

[They  advance  to  the  boira: 
No,  truly,  Ursula,  she  is  too  disdainful; 
I  know,  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild 
As  haggards  of  the  rock. 

Urs.  But  -are  you  sure. 

That  Benedick  loves  Beatrice  so  entirely] 

Hero.  So  says  the  prince,  and  my  new-trothed  lord. 

Urs.  And  did  they  bid  you  tell  her  of  it,  madam? 

Hero.  They  did  entreat  me  to  acquaint  her  of  it : 
But  I  persuaded  them,  if  they  lov'd  Benedick, 
To  wish  him  wrestle  with  affection, 
And  never  to  let  Beatrice  know  of  it. 

Urs.  Why  did  you  so  ?     Doth  not  the  gentleman 
Deserve  as  full,  as  fortunate  a  bed. 
As  ever  Beatrice  shall  couch  upon  ? 

Hero.  0  God  of  love !  I  know  he  doth  deserve 
As  much  as  may  be  yielded  to  a  man : 
But  Nature  never  framed  a  woman's  heait 
^Of  prouder  stuff  than  timt  of  Beatrice;, 
Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  Tn  her  eyes, 
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Misprising  what  they  look  on ;  and  her  wit 
Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  seems  weak :  she  cannot  love, 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection, 
She  is  so  self-endeared. 

Urs.  Sure,  I  think  so ; 

And  therefore,  certainly,  it  were  not  good 
She  knew  his  love,  lest  she  make  sport  at  it. 

Hero.  Why,  you  speak  truth:  I  never  yet  saw  man, 
How  wise,  how  noble,  young,  how  rarely  featured. 
But  she  would  spell  him  backward:  if  fair  fac'd, 
She  would  swear  the  gentleman  should  be  her  sister ; 
If  black,  why.  Nature,  drawing  of  an  antic. 
Made  a  foul  blot :  if  tall,  a  lance  ill-headed ; 
If  low,  an  agate  very  vilely  cut : 
If  speaking,  why,  a  vane  blown  with  all  winds; 
If  silent,  why,  a  block  moved  with  none. 
So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out ; 
And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue  that 
Which  simpleness  and  merit  purchaseth. 

Urs.  Sure,  sure,  such  carping  is  not  commendable. 

Hero.  No ;  not  to  be  so  odd,  and  from  all  fashions^ 
As  Beatrice  is,  cannot  be  commendable: 
But  who  dare  tell  her  so  ?  If  I  should  speak. 
She  would  mock  me  into  air;  O,  she  would  laugh  mfl 
Out  of  myself,  press  me  to  death  with  wit. 
Therefore  let  Benedick,  like  cover'd  fire, 
Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly: 
It  were  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocks ; 
Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling. 

Urs.  Yet  tell  her  of  it ;  hear  what  she  will  say. 

Hero.  No  ;  rather  I  will  go  to  Benedick, 
And  counsel  him  to  fight  against  his  passion : 
And,  truly,  I  '11  devise  some  honest  slanders 
To  stain  my  cousin  with :  Ogejjpth  not^ioow 
How  much  an  ill  wor^lmay  empqisonjikigg. 

Urs.  073o  not  do  your  cousm  such  a  wrongs 
She  cannot  be  so  much  without  true  judgment, 
(Having  so  swift  and  excellent  a  wit 
As  she  is  priz'd  to  have,)  as  to  refuse 
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So  rare  a  gentleman  as  signior  Benedick. 

Hero.  He  is  the  only  man  of  Italy, 
Always  excepted  my  dear  Claudio. 

Urs.  I  pray  you,  be  not  angry  with  me,  madam. 
Speaking  my  fancy ;  signior  Benedick, 
For  shape,  for  bearing,  argument,  and  valour. 
Goes  foremost  in  report  through  Italy. 

Hero.  Indeed,  he  hath  an  excellent  good  name. 

Urs.  His  excellence  did  earn  it,  ere  he  had  it. 
"When  are  you  married,  madam  ? 

Hero.  Why,  every  day; — to-morrow:  Come,  go  in; 
1 11  show  thee  some  attires ;  and  have  thy  counsel, 
Which  is  the  best  to  furnish  me  to-morrow. 

Urs.  She 's  ta'en,  I  warrant  you ;  we  have  caught  her, 
madam. 

Hero.  If  it  prove  so,  then  loving  goes  by  haps : 
Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps. 

[Exeunt  Hero  and  Ursula 

Beatrice  advances. 

Beat.  What  fire  is  in  mine  ears  ?     Can  this  be  true  ? 

Stand  I  condemned  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much  1 
Contempt,  farewell !  and  maiden  pride,  adieu  J 

No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such. 
And,  Benedick,  love  on,  I  will  requite  thee ; 

Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand ; 
If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite  thee 

To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band : 
For  others  say  thou  dost  deserve ;  and  I 
Believe  it  better  than  reportingly.  [Ea!it, 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Leonato'a  Hotise, 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  Benedick,  and  Leonato. 

D.  Pedro.  I  do  but  stay  till  your  marriage  be  consummate 
and  then  go  I  toward  Arragon. 

Claud.  I  '11  bring  you  thither,  my  lord,  if  you  '11  vouch- 
safe me . 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  that  v/ould  be  as  greai  a  soil  in  the  new 
gloss  of  your  marriage,  as  to  show  a  child  his  new  coat,  and 
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forbid  him  to  wear  it.  I  will  only  be  bold  with  Benedick  for 
his  company ;  for,  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of 
his  foot,  he  is  all  mirth ;  he  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's 
bowstring,  and  the  little  hangman  dare  not  shoot  at  him:  he 
hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  his  tongue  is  the  clapper; 
for  what  his  heart  thinks  his  tongue  speaks. 

Bene.  (Gallants,  I  am  not  as  I  have  been. 

Leon.  So  say  I ;  methinks  you  are  sadder. 

Claud.  I  hope  he  bo  in  love. 

D.  Pedbo.  Hang  him,  truant;  there's  no  true  drop  oi 
blood  in  him,  to  be  truly  touched  with  love :  if  he  be  sad,  he 
wants  money. 

Bene.  I  have  the  tooth-ach. 

D.  Pedbo.  Draw  it. 

Bene.  Hang  it! 

Claud.  You  must  hang  it  first,  and  di-aw  it  afterwards. 

D.  Pedbo.  What?  sigh  for  the  tooth-ach] 

Leon.  Whei:e^is  but  a  humour,  or  a  worm  ?_^_^^   

Bene.  1^11,  ^very  one  can  master^  a  gn^f^Jbut  he  that. 
Jms_it._. 

Claud.  Yet,  say  I,  he  is  in  love. 

D.  Pedbo.  There  is  no  appearance  of  fancy  in  him,  unless 
it  be  a  fancy  that  he  hath  to  strange  disguises ;  as,  to  be  a 
Dutchman  to-day ;  a  Frenchman  to-morrow ;  [or  in  the  shape 
of  two  countries  at  once,  as,  a  Grerman  from  the  waist  down- 
ward, all  slops ;  and  a  Spaniard  from  the  hip  upward,  no 
doublet :]  Unless  he  have  a  fancy  to  this  foolery,  as  it  appears 
he  hath,  he  is  no  fool  for  fancy,  as  you  would  have  it  to 
appear  he  is. 

Claud.  If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman,  there  is  no 
believing  old  signs :  he  brushes  his  hat  o'  mornings :  What 
should  that  bode  ? 

D.  Pedbo.  Hath  any  man  seen  him  at  the  barber's? 

Claud.  No,  but  the  barber's  man  hath  been  seen  with 
him ;  and  the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already  stuffed 
tennisballs. 

Leon.  Indeed,  he  looks  younger  than  he  did,  by  the  loss  oi 
a  beard. 

D.  Pedbo.  Nay,  he  rubs  himself  with  civet:  Can  you  smell 
him  out  by  that  ? 
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Claud.  That 's  as  much  as  to  say,  The  sweet  youth  'a  in 
love. 

D.  Pedro.  The  greatest  note  of  it  is  his  melanchol) . 

Claud.  And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his  face? 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  or  to  paint  himself?  for  the  which,  I  hear 
what  they  say  of  him. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  his  jesting  spirit;  which  is  now  crept 
into  a  lutestring,  and  now  governed  by  stops. 

D.  Pedro.  Indeed,  that  tells  a  heavy  tale  for  him :  Conclude 
he  is  in  love. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  I  know  who  loves  him. 

D.  Pedro.  That  would  I  know  too;  I  warrant,  one  that 
knows  him  not. 

Claud.  Yes,  and  his  ill  conditions ;  and,  in  despite  of  all, 
dies  for  him. 

D.  Pedro.  She  shall  be  buried  with  her  face  upwards. 

Bene.  Yet  is  this  no  charm  for  the  tooth-ach. — Old  sig- 
nior.  walk  aside  with  me ;  I  have  studied  eight  or  nine  wise 
words  to  speak  to  you,  which  these  hobby-horses  must  not 
hear.  [Exeunt  Benedick  <md  Leonato. 

D.  Pedro.  For  my  life,  to  break  with  him  about  Beatrice. 

Claud.  'T  is  even  so :  Hero  and  Margaret  have  by  this 
played  their  parts  with  Beatrice;  and  then  the  two  bears  will 
not  bite  one  another  when  they  meet. 

Enter  Don  John. 

D.  John.  My  lord  and  brother,  God  save  you. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  den,  brother. 

D.  John.  If  your  leisure  served,  I  would  speak  with  you. 

D.  Pedro.  In  private  ? 

D.  John.  If  it  please  you ; — ^yet  count  Claudio  may  hear ; 
for  what  I  would  speak  of  concerns  him. 

D.  Pedro.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

D.  John.  Means  your  lordship  to  be  mamed  to-morrow  ? 

[To  Claudio. 

D.  Pedro.  You  know  he  does. 

D.  John.  I  know  not  that,  when  he  knows  what  I  know. 

Claud.  If  there  be  any  impediment,  I  pray  you  discover 
it. 

D.  John.  You  may  think  I  love  you  not ;  let  that  appear 
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hereafter,  and  aim  better  at  me  by  that  I  now  will  manifest. 
For  my  brother,  I  think,  he  holds  you  well ;  and  in  dearaess 
of  heart  hath  holp  to  eflfect  your  ensuing  marriage :  surely, 
suit  ill  spent,  and  labour  ill  bestowed! 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what 's  the  matter? 

D.  John.  I  came  hither  to  tell  you:  and,  circumstances 
shortened,  (for  she  hath  been  too  long  a  talking  of,)  the  lady 
is  disloyal. 

Claud.  Who?  Hero? 

D.  John.  Even  she ;  Leonato's  Hero,  your  Hero,  eveiy 
man*s  Hero. 

Claud.  Disloyal? 

D.  John.  The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickedness; 
I  could  say  she  were  worse ;  think  you  of  a  worse  title,  and 
I  will  fit  her  to  it.  Wonder  not  till  further  warrant:  go  but 
with  me  to-night,  you  shall  see  her  chamber- window  entered; 
even  the  night  before  her  wedding-day ;  if  you  love  her  then, 
to-morrow  wed  her;  but  it  would  better  fit  your  honour 
to  change  your  mind. 

Claud.  May  this  be  so? 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  think  ii 

I).  John.  If  you  dare  not  trust  that  you  see,  confess  not 
tliat  you  know:  if  you  will  follow  me,  I  will  show  you 
enough;  and  when  you  have  seen  more,  and  heard  more, 
liroceed  accordingly. 

Claud.  If  I  see  anything  to-night  why  I  should  not  marry 
Ler  to-morrow,  in  the  congregation,  where  I  should  wed, 
there  will  I  shame  her. 

D.  Pedro.  And,  as  I  wooed  for  thee  to  obtain  her,  I  will 
join  with  thee  to  disgrace  her. 

D.  John.  I  will  disparage  her  no  farther,  till  you  are  my 
witnesses:  bear  it  coldly  but  till  night,  and  let  the  issue  show 
rLself. 

D.  Pedro.  0  day  untowardly  turned ! 

Claud.  0  mischief  strangely  thwarting! 

D.  John.  0  plague  right  well  prevented! 
So  will  you  say  when  you  have  seen  the  sequeL   .     [Ex^^ 
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SCENE  IIL—A  Street. 

Enter  Dogberry  and  Verges,  with  the  Watch. 

DoGB.  Are  you  good  men  and  true '/ 

Verg.  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pity  but  they  should  suffer  sal- 
vation, body  and  soul. 

DoGB.  Nay,  that  were  a  punishment  too  good  for  them,  if 
they  should  have  any  allegiance  in  them,  being  chosen  for 
the  prince's  watch. 

Verg.  Well,  give  them  their  charge,  neighbour  Dogberry. 

DoGa  First,  who  think  you  the  most  desartless  man  to  be 
constable  ? 

1  Watch.  Hugh  Oatcake,  sir,  or  George  Seacoal;  for  they 
can  write  and  read. 

DoGB.  Come  hither,  neighbour  Seacoal :  God  hath  blessed 
you  with  a  good  name:  to  be  a  well-favoured  man  is  the  gift 
of^fortune;  but  to  write  and  reaa  comes  by  nature. 

2  Watch.  Both  which,  master  constable, 

DoGB.  You  have;  I  knew  it  would  be  your  answer.  Well, 
for  your  favour,  sir,  why  give  Gk>d  thanks,  and  make  no  boast 
of  it ;  and  for  your  writing  and  reading,  let  that  appear  w^hen 
there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity.  You  are  thought  here  to 
be  the  most  senseless  and  fit  man  for  the  constable  of  the 
watch ;  therefore  bear  you  the  lantern.  This  is  your  charge; 
You  shall  comprehend  all  vagrom  men ;  you  are  to  bid  any 
man  stand,  in  the  prince's  name. 

2  Watch.  How  if  a  will  not  stand  ? 

DoGB.  Why  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  but  let  him  go ; 
and  presently  call  the  watch  together,  and  thank  God  you 
are  rid  of  a  knave. 

Verg.  If  he  will  not  stand  when  he  is  bidden,  he  is  none 
of  the  prince's  subjects. 

DoGB.  True,  and  they  are  to  meddle  with  none  but  the 
prince's  subjects: — You  shall  also  make  no  noise  in  the 
streets ;  for,  for  the  watch  to  babble  and  talk,  is  most  toler- 
able and  not^  be  endured. 

2  Watch.  We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk;  we  know  what 
belongs  to  a  watch. 

DoGP»  Why,  you  speak  like  an  ancient  and  most  quiet 
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watchman ;  for  I  cannot  see  how  sleeping  should  offend 
only,  have  a  care  that  your  bills  be  not  stolen: — Well,  you 
are  to  call  at  all  the  ale-houses,  and  bid  them  that  are  drunk 
get  them  to  bed. 

2  Wat(;H.  How  if  they  will  not? 

Doca  Why  then,  let  them  alone  till  they  are  sober;  if 
they  make  you  not  then  the  better  answer,  you  may  say  they 
are  not  the  men  you  took  them  for. 

2  Watch.  Well,  sir. 

Dooa  If  you  meet  a  thief,  you  may  suspect  him,  by  vir- 
tue of  your  office,  to  be  no  true  man ;  and,  for  such  kind  of 
men,  the  less  you  meddle  or  make  with  them,  why,  the  more 
is  for  your  honesty. 

2  Watch.  If  we  know  him  to  be  a  thief,  shall  we  not  lay 
hands  on  him? 

DoaB.  Truly,  by  your  office,  you  may;  but  I  think  they 
that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled:  the  most  peaceable  way  for 
you,  if  you  do  take  a  thief,  is  to  let  him  show  4iimself  what 
he  is,  and  steal  out  of  your  company. 

Verg.  You  have  been  always  called  a  merciful  man, 
partner. 

Dooa  Truly,  I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my  will;  much 
more  a  man  who  hath  any  honesty  in  him. 

Vebo.  If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night,  you  must  call 
to  the  nurse,  and  bid  her  still  it. 

2  Watch.  How  if  the  nurse  be  asleep,  and  will  not  hear 
us? 

DoGB.  Why  then,  depart  in  peace,  and  let  the  child  wake 
her  with  crying:  for  the  ewe  that  will  not  hear  her  lamb 
when  it  baes  will  never  answer  a  calf  ^hen  he  bleats. 

Verg.  'T  is  very  true. 

DoGB.  This  is  the  end  of  the  charge.  You,  constable,  are 
to  present  the  prince's  own  person ;  if  you  meet  the  prince 
in  the  night,  you  may  stay  him. 

Verg.  Nay,  by  'r  lady,  that,  I  think,  a  cannot. 

DoGB.  Five  shillings  to  one  on 't,  with  any  man  that  knows 
the  statues,  he  may  stay  him :  marry,  not  wit]|put  the  priuce 
be  willing:  for,  indeed,  the  watch  ought  to  offend  no  man; 
and  it  is  an  offence  to  stay  a  man  against  his  wilL 

Vbkg.  By  'r  lady,  I  think  it  be  so. 
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DoQB.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  masters,  good  night:  an  there  be 
any  matter  of  weight  chances,  call  up  me;  keep  your  fellows' 
counsels  and  your  own,  and  good  night. — Come,  neighbour. 

2  Watuh.  Well,  masters,  we  hear  our  charge:  let  us  go 
sit  here  upon  the  church-bench  till  two,  and  then  all  to  bed. 

DoGB.  One  word  more,  honest  neighbours:  I  pray  you, 
watch  about  signior  Leonato's  door;  for  the  wedding  being 
there  to-morrow,  there  is  a  great  coil  to-night:  Adieu,  be 
vigilant,  I  beseech  you.        [Exeiint  Dogberry  and  Yerocs. 

BrUer  Bobaobio  and  Conrade. 

Bora.  What!  Conrade, — 

Watch.  Peace,  stir  not  [Aside. 

Bora.  Conrade,  I  say! 

Con.  Here  man,  I  am  at  thy  elbow. 

Bora.  Mass,  and  my  elbow  itched;  I  thought  there  would 
a  scab  follow. 

Con.  I  will  owe  thee  an  answer  for  that;  and  now  forward 
with  thy  tale. 

Bora.  Stand  thee  close  then  under  this  pent-house,  for  it 
drizzles  rain;  and  I  will,  like  a  true  drunkard,  utter  all  to 
thee. 

Watcil  [aside.]  Some  treason,  masters ;  yet  stand  close. 

Bora.  Therefore  know,  I  have  earned  of  Don  John  a 
thousand  ducats. 

Con.  Is  it  possible  that  any  villainy  should  be  so  dear? 

Bora.  Thou  shouldst  rather  ask,  if  it  were  possible  any 
villainy  should  be  so  rich;  for  when  rich  villains  have  need 
of  poor  ones,  poor  ones  may  make  what  price  they  will. 

Con.  I  wonder  aD*lt. 

Bora.  That  shows  thou  art  unconfirmed :  Thou  knowest 
that  the  fashion  of  a  doublet,  or  a  hat,  or  a  clouk,  is  nothing 
to  a  man. 

Con.  Yes,  it  is  apparel. 

Bora.  I  mean,  the  fashion. 

Con.  Yes,  the  fashion  is  the  fashion. 

Bora.  Tush!  I  may  as  well  say,  the  fool 's  the  fool.  But 
seest  thou  not  what  a  deformed  thief  this  fashion  is? 

Watch.  I  know  that  Deformed;  a  has  been  a  vile  tiiief 
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this  aeven  year;  a  goes  up  aod  down  like  agentlemaD:  Ir^ 
member  his  name. 

BoBA.  Didst  thou  not  hear  somebody  ? 

Ck>N.  No;  't  was  the  yane  on  the  house. 

BoBA.  Seest  thou  npt,  I  say,  what  a  deformed  thief  this 
fashion  isl  how  giddily  he  turns  about  all  the  hot  bloods, 
between  fourteen  and  five-and-thirty?  sometime,  fashioning 
tbem  like  Pharaoh's  soldiers  in  the  reechy  painting;  some- 
time, hke  god  BePs  priests  in  the  old  church-window;  some- 
time, like  the  shaven  Hercules  in  the  smirched  worm-eaten 
tapestry,  where  his  cod-piece  seems  as  massy  as  his  club? 

Con.  All  this  I  see ;  and  see  that  the  fashion  wears  out 
more  apparel  than  the  man :  But  art  not  thou  thyself  giddy 
with  the  fashion  too,  that  thou  hast  shifted  out  of  thy  tale 
into  telling  me  of  the  fashion? 

Bora.  Not  so  neither:  but  know,  that  I  have  to-night 
wooed  Margaret,  the  lady  Hero's  gentlewoman,  by  the  name 
of  Hero ;  she  leans  me  out  at  her  mistress'  chamber-window, 
bids  me  a  thousand  times  good  night, — I  tell  this  tale  vilely. 
— I  should  first  tell  thee  how  the  prince,  Claudio,  and  my 
master,  planted,  and  placed,  and  possessed  by  my  master 
Don  John,  saw  afar  off  in  the  orchard  this  amiable  en- 
counter. 

Con.  And  thought  thy  Margaret  was  Herol 

Bora.  Two  of  them  did,  the  prince  and  Claudio;  but  the 
devil  my  master  knew  she  was  Margaret;  and  partly  by  his 
oaths,  which  first  possessed  them,  partly  by  the  dark  night, 
which  did  deceive  them,  but  chiefly  by  my  villainy,  which 
did  confirm  any  slander  that  Don  J^ohn  had  made,  away  went 
Claudio  enraged;  swore  he  would  meet  her  as  he  was  ap- 
pointed, next  morning  at  the  temple,  ftid  there,  before  the 
whole  congregation,  shame  her  with  what  he  saw  o'er-night, 
and  send  her  home  again  without  a  husband. 

1  Watch.  We  charge  you  in  the  prince's  name,  stand. 

2  Watch.  Call  up  the  right  master  constable:  we  have 
here  recovered  the  most  dangerous  piece  of  lechery  that  ever 
was  known  in  the  conomonwealth. 

1  Watch.  And  one  Deformed  is  one  of  them ;  I  know 
him,  a  wears  a  lock.  • 

Con.  Masters,  masters. 
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2  Watch.  You  '11  be  made  bring  Deformed  forth,  I  waiv 
rant  you. 

Con.  Masters, — 

1  Watch.  Never  speak;  we  charge  you,  let  us  obey  you 
to  go  with  us. 

Bora.  We  are  like  to  prove  a  goodly  commodity,  being 
taken  up  of  these  men's  bills. 

Con.  a  commodity  in  question,  I  warrant  you.  Come, 
we  '11  obey  you.  [Ea^eurU, 

SCENE  IV. — A  Boom  in  Leouato'a  House. 

Enter  Hero,  Maboaret,  and  Ursula. 

Hero.  Good  Ursula,  wake  my  cousin  Beatrice,  and  desire 
her  to  rise. 

Urs.  I  will,  lady. 

Hero.  And  bid  her  come  hither. 

Urs.  Well  [Ea^U  Ursula. 

Marq.  Troth,  I  think  your  other  rabato  were  better. 

Hero.  No,  pray  thee,  good  Meg,  1 11  wear  this. 

Maro.  By  my  troth,  it 's  not  so  good ;  and  I  warrant  your 
cousin  will  say  so. 

Hero.  My  cousin 's  a  fool,  and  thou  art  another ;  I  '11 
wear  none  but  this. 

Maro.  I  like  the  new  tire  within  excellently,  if  the  hair 
were  a  thought  browner:  and  your  gown  's  a  most  rare 
fashion,  i'  faith.  I  saw  the  duchess  of  Milan's  gown,  that 
they  praise  so. 

Hero.  O,  that  exceeds,  they  say. 

Maro.  By  my  troth  it  's  but  a  night-gown  in  respect  of 
yours:  Cloth  of  gold,  and  cuts,  and  laced  with  silver;  set 
with  pearls  down  sleeves,  side-sleeves,  and  skirts,  round 
underbome  with  a  blueish  tinsel:  but  for  a  fine,  quaint, 
graceful  and  excellent  fashion,  yours  is  worth  ten  on 't 

HJBRO.  God  give  me  joy  to  wear  it,  for  my  heart  is  exceed- 
ing heavy! 

Maro.  T  will  be  heavier  soon,  by  the  weight  of  a  man. 

Hero.  Fie  upon  thee!  art  not  ashamed? 

Maro.  Of  what,  lady  ?  of  speaking  honourably  ?  Is  not 
marriage  honourable  in  a  beggar?     Is  not  your  lord  honour- 

VOL.  IV.  gtj 
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ble  without  marriage?  I  think,  you  would  have  me  say, 
saving  your  reverence, — ^"a  husband:"  an  bad  thinking  do 
not  wrest  true  speaking,  I'll  offend  nobody:  Is  there  any 
harm  in,  ^the  heavier  for  a  husband?"  None,  I  think,  an 
it  be  the  right  husband,  and  the  right  wife ;  otherwiise  *t  is 
light,  and  not  heavy:  Ask  my  lady  Beatrice  else, — here  she 
comes. 

Enter  Beateucb. 

Hero.  Good  morrow,  coz. 

Beat.  Qood  morrow,  sweet  Hero. 

Hebo.  Why,  how  now!  do  you  speak  in  the  sick  tune? 

Beat.  I  am  out  of  all  other  tune,  methinks. 

Marq.  Clap  us  into — "  Light  o'  love ;"  that  goes  without 
a  burthen ;  do  you  sing  it,  and  1 11  dance  it. 

Beat.  Ye  light  o'  love,  with  your  heels; — ^then  if  your 
husband  have  stables  enough,  you  '11  look  he  shall  lack  no 
bams. 

Maro.  0  illegitimate  construction !  I  scorn  that  with  my 
heels. 

Beat.  T  is  almost  five  o'clock,  cousin ;  't  is  time  you  wd-e 
ready.     By  my  troth  I  am  exceeding  ill:  hey  ho! 

Maro.  For  a  hawk,  a  horse,  or  a  husband? 

Beat.  For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H. 

Maro.  Well,  an  you  be  not  turned  Turk,  there  's  no  more 
sailing  by  the  star.  r^ 

Beat.  What  means  the  fool,  trow  ?  ^-^ 

Maro.  Nothing  I;  but  God  send  every  one  thWneart's 
desire! 

Hero.  These  gloves  the  count  sent  me,  they  are  an  excel- 
lent perfume. 

Beat.  I  am  stuffed,  cousin,  I  cannot  smell. 

Maro.  A  maid,  and  stuffed!  there's  goodly  catching  of 
cold. 

Beat.  0,  God  help  me !  God  help  me !  how  long  have  you 
professed  apprehension? 

Maro.  Ever  since  you  left  it:  doth  not  my  wit  become  me 
rarely? 

Beat.  It  is  not  seen  enough,  you  should  wear  it  in  your 
cap. — By  my  troth,  I  am  sick. 
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Mabo.  Get  you  some  of  this  distilled  Carduus  Benedictus, 
and  lay  it  to  your  heart ;  it  is  the  only  thing  for  a  qualm. 

Hebo.  There  thou  prick'st  her  with  a  thistle. 

Beat.  Benedictus!  why  Benedictusi  you  have  some  moral 
in  this  Benedictus. 

Mabg.  Moral!  no,  hy  my  troth,  I  have  no  moral  meaning ; 
I  meant,  plain  holy-thistle.  You  may  think,  perchanco,  tlmt 
I  think  you  are  in  love :  nay,  by  *r  lady,  I  am  not  such  a  fool 
to  think  what  I  list;  nor  I  list  not  to  think  what  I  can ;  uut, 
indeed,  I  cannot  •  think,  if  I  would  think  my  heart  out  of 
thinking,  that  you  are  in  love,  or  that  you  will  be  in  love,  ur 
that  you  can  be  in  love:  yet  Benedick  was  such  another, !ii id 
now  is  he  become  a  man :  he  swore  he  would  never  marry ; 
and  yet  now,  in  despite  of  his  heart,  he  eats  his  meat  wlih- 
out  grudging:  and  how  you  may  be  converted,  I  know  i)i>t; 
but,  methinks,  you  look  with  your  eyes  as  other  women  do. 

Beat.  What  pace  is  this  that  thy  tongue  keeps? 

Maro.  Not  a  false  gallop. 

Reenter  Ursula. 

TJrs.  Madam,  withdraw;  the  prince,  the  count,  sign i or 
Benedick,  Don  John,  and  all  the  gallants  of  the  towti^  are 
come  to  fetch  you  to  church. 

Hero.  Help  to  dress  me,  good  coz,  good  Meg,  giKxi 
Ursula.  lEa^mit, 

SCENE  V. — Another  Boom  in  Leonato'*  House, 

Bnter  Leonato,  wWi  Dogberry  and  YERaKS. 

Leon.  "What  would  you  with  mo,  honest  neighbour? 

DoGB.  Marry,  sir,  I  would  have  some  confidence  with  you 
that  decerns  you  nearly. 

Leon.  Brief,  I  pray  you ;  for,  you  see,  it  is  a  busy  time 
with  me. 

DoGB.  Marry,  this  it  is,  sir. 

Yebg.  Yes,  in  truth  it  is,  sir. 

Leon.  What  is  it,  my  good  friends! 

DoGB.  Goodman  Yerges,  sir,  speaks  a  little  off  the  matter: 
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an  old  man,  sir,  and  his  wits  are  not  so  blunt,  as,  God  help, 
I  would  desire  they  were;  but,  in  faith,  honest,  as  the  skin 
between  his  bi*ows. 

Vebo.  Yes,  I  thank  God,  I  am  as  honest  as  anj  man  liv- 
ing, that  is  an  old  man,  and  no  honester  than  L 
^j        Dooa    fi>iyy parens  are   odomii&!    palabrcu,   neighbour 
'     Verges. 

Leon.  Neighbours,  you  are  tedious. 

DooB.  It  pleases  your  worship  to  say  so,  but  we  are  the 
poor  duke's  officers;  but,  truly,  for  mine  own  part,  if  I  were 
as  tedious  as  a  king  I  could  find  in  my  heai-t  to  bestow  it  all 
of  yoiw  worship. 

I^^N.  All  thy  tediousness  on  me  I  ha! 

Dooa  Yea,  and 't  were  a  thousand  times  more  than  't  is: 
for  I  hear  as  good  exclamation  on  your  worship,  as  of  any 
man  in  the  city ;  and  though  I  be  but  a  poor  man  I  am  glad 
to  hear  it. 

Verg.  And  so  am  I. 

Leon.  I  would  fain  know  what  you  have  to  say. 

Verg.  Marry,  sir,  our  watch  to-night,  excepting  your 
worship's  presence,  have  ta'en  a  couple  of  as  arrant  knaves 
as  any  in  Messina. 

DoGB.  A  good  old  man,  sir;  he  will  be  talking;  as  they 
say,  When  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out;  God  help  us!  it  is  a 
world  to  see!-^^^ell  said,  i'  faitt, "neighbour  Verges: — well, 
God's  a  good  man;  an  two  men  ride  of  a  horse,  one  must 
ride  behind: — An  honest  soul,  i'  faith,  sir;  by  my  troth  he 
is,  as  ever  broke  bread:  but  God  is  to  be  worshipped:  All 
men  are  not  alike;  alas,  good  neighbour  ! 

Leon.  Indeed,  neighbour,  he  comes  too  short  of  you. 

DoQB.  Gifts,  that  God  gives. 

Leon.  I  must  leave  you. 

DoGB.  One  word,  sir:  our  watch,  sir,  have,  indeed,  com- 
prehended two  aspicious  persons,  and  we  would  have  them 
this  morning  examiued  before  your  worship. 

Leon.  Take  their  examination  yourself,  and  bring  it  me 
I  am  now  in  gi-eat  haste,  as  may  appear  unto  you. 

DoGB.  It  shall  be  suffigance. 

Leon.  Drink  some  wine  ere  you  go:  fare  you  well. 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  they  stay  for  you  to  give  your  daughter  to 
her  husband. 

Leon.  I  will  wait  upon  them ;  I  am  ready. 

[ExeuTU  Leonato  and  Messenger. 

DoGB.  Go,  good  partner,  go,  get  you  to  Francis  Seacoal; 
bid  him  bring  his  pen  and  inkhom  to  the  gaol :  we  are  now 
to  examination  these  men. 

Verg.  And  we  must  do  it  wisely. 

DoGB.  "We  will  spare  for  no  wit,  I  warrant  you;  here's 
that  [touching  his  forehead]  shall  drive  some  of  them  to  a 
non  com:  only  get  the  learned 'writer  to  set  down  our  excom- 
munication, and  meet  me  at  the  gaoL  \^Exev/rvt, 


ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I,— The  Inside  of  a  Church, 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Don  John,  Leonato,  Friar,  Claudio, 
Benedick,  Hero,  and  Beatrice,  (&c, 

Leon.  Come,  friar  Francis,  be  brief;  only  to  the  plain 
form  of  marriage,  and  you  shall  recount  their  particular 
duties  afterwards. 

Friar.  You  come  hither,  my  lord,  to  marry  this  lady? 

Claud.  No. 

Leon.  To  be  married  to  her:  friar,  you  come  to  marry 
her. 

Friar.  Lady,  you  come  hither  to  be  married  to  this 
count? 

Hero.  I  do. 

Friar.  If  either  of  you  know  any  inward  impediment 
why  you  should  not  be  conjoined,  I  charge  you,  on  your  souls^ 
to  utter  it. 

Claud.  Know  you  any.  Hero  ? 
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Hero.  None,  my  lord. 

Friar.  Kdow  you  any,  count  ? 

Lbon.  I  dare  make  his  answer,  none. 

Claud.  O,  what  men  dare  do!  what  men  may  do!  what 
men  daily  do !  [not  knowing  what  they  do !] 

Benb.  How  now!  Interjections?     Why,  then,  some  he  of 
laughing,  as,  ha!  ha!  he! 

Claud.  Stand  thee  by,  friar: — ^Father,  by  your  leave; 
Will  you  with  free  and  unconstrained  soul 
Give  me  this  maid,  your  daughter] 

Leon.  As  freely,  sou,  as  God  did  give  her  me. 

Claud.  And  what  have  I  to  give  you  back,  whose  worth 
May  counterpoise  this  rich  and  precious  gift? 

D.  Pedro.  Nothing,  unless  you  render  her  again. 

Claud.  Sweet  prince,  you  learn  me  noble  thankfulness. 
There,  Leonato,  take  her  back  again; 
Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  your  friend ; 
She 's  but  the  sign  and  semblance  of  her  honour: 
Behold,  how  like  a  maid  she  blushes  here : 
O,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth 
Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal ! 
Comes  not  that  blood,  as  modest  evidence, 
To  witness  simple  virtue?  Would  you  not  swear, 
All  you  that  see  her,  that  she  were  a  maid, 
By  these  exterior  shows?  But  she  is  none: 
She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed: 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty. 

Leon.  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord? 

Claud.  Not  to  be  married, 

Not  to  knit  my  soul  to  an  approved  wanton. 

Leon.  Dear  my  lord,  if  you,  in  your  own  proof 
Have  vanquish'd  the  resistance  of  her  youth, 
And  made  defeat  of  her  virginity, 

Claud.  I  know  what  you  would  say ;  If  I  have  known  her, 
You  '11  say,  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband. 
And  so  extenuate  the  'forehand  sin: 
No,  Leonato, 

I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large; 
But,  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  show'd 
Bashful  sincerity,  and  comely  loye. 
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Hero,  And  seem'd  I  ever  otherwise  to  you? 

Claud.  Out  on  the  seeming !     I  will  write  against  it, 
You  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb ; 
As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown ; 
But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Than  Venus,  or  those  pamper'd  animals 
"That  rage  in  savage  sensuality. 

Hero.  Is'my  lord  well,  that  he  doth  speak  so  wide? 

Leon.  Sweet  prince,  why  speak  not  you? 

D.  Pedro.  What  should  I  speak? 

I  stand  dishonour'd,  that  have  gone  about 
To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale. 

Leon.  Are  these  things  spoken  ?  or  do  I  but  dream  ? 

D.  John.  Sir,  they  are  spoken,  and  these  things  are  tme. 

Bene.  This  looks  not  like  a  nuptial. 

Hero.  True?  O  God! 

Claud.  Leonato,  stand  I  here? 
Is  this  the  prince  ?     Is  this  the  prince's  brother  ? 
Is  this  face  Hero's?     Are  our  eyes  our  own  ? 

Leon.  All  this  is  so :  But  what  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

Claud.  Let  me  but  move  one  question  to  your  daughter; 
And,  by  that  fatherly  and  kindly  power 
That  you  have  in  her,  bid  her  answer  truly. 

Leon.  I  charge  thee  do,  as  thou  art  my  child. 

Hero.  O  God  defend  me!  how  am  I  beset! — 
What  kind  of  catechising  call  you  this? 

Claud.  To  make  you  answer  truly  to  your  name. 

Hero.  Is  it  not  Hero  ?     Who  can  blot  that  name 
With  any  just  reproach? 

Claud.  Marry,  that  can  Hero ; 

Hero  itself  can  blot  out  Hero's  virtue. 
What  man  was  he  talk'd  with  you  yesternight 
Out  at  your  window,  betwixt  twelve  and  one? 
Now,  if  you  are  a  maid,  answer  to  this. 

Hero.  I  talk'd  with  no  man  at  that  hour,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  then  you  are  no  maiden. — Leonato, 
I  am  sorry  you  must  hear :  Upon  mine  honour. 
Myself,  my  brother,  and  this  grieved  count, 
Did  see  her,  hear  her,  at  that  hour  last  night, 
Talk  with  a  ruffian  at  her  chamber-window; 
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Who  hath,  indeed,  most  like  a  liberal  villain. 
Confessed  the  vile  encounters  they  have  had 
A  thousand  times  in  secret. 

D.  John.  Fie,  fie !  they  are 

Not  to  be  nam*d,  my  lord,  not  to  be  spoken  of ; 
There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language, 
Without  offence,  to  utter  them :  Thus,  pretty  lady, 
I  am  sorry  for  thy  much  misgovemment. 

Claud.  0  Hero !  what  a  Hero  hadst  thou  been, 
If  half  thy  outward  graces  had  been  plac'd 
About  thy  thoughts,  and  counsels  of  thy  heart ! 
But,  fare  thee  weU,  most  foul,  most  hir !  farewell, 
Thou  pure  impiety,  and  impious  purity  I 
For  thee  I  '11  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love. 
And  on  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang. 
To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm. 
And  never  shall  it  more  be  gracious. 

Leon.  Hath  no  man's  dagger  here  a  point  for  me? 

[Hebo  gwoons. 

Beat.  Why,  how  now,  cousin?  wherefore  sink  you  down? 

D.  John.   Come,  let  ns  go :  these  things,  come  thus  to 
light, 
Smother  her  spirits  up. 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedro,  Don  John,  and  Claudio. 

Bene.  How  doth  the  lady  ? 

Beat.  Dead,  I  think ; — help,  uncle  ;— 

Hero !  why,  Hero ! — Uncle ! — Signior  Benedick ! — ^friar ! 

Leon.  0  fate,  take  not  away  thy  heavy  hand ! 
Death  is  the  fairest  cover  for  her  shame 
That  may  be  wish'd  for. 

Beat.  How  now,  cousin  Hero? 

Friar.  Have  comfort,  lady. 

Leon.  Dost  thou  look  up? 

Frtar.  Yea;  wherefore  should  she  not? 

Leon.  Wherefore  ?     Why,  doth  not  every  earthly  thing 
Cry  shame  upon  her  ?     Could  she  here  deny 
The  story  that  is  printed  in  her  blood? 
Do  not  live,  Hero ;  do  not  ope  thine  eyes : 
For  did  I  think  thou  wouldst  not  quickly  die 
Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy  shames^ 
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Myself  would,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches, 
Strike  at  thy  life.     Qriev'd  I,  I  had  but  onel 
Chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  nature's  frame  t 
0,  one  too  much  by  thee !     Why  had  I  one? 
Why  ever  wast  thou  lovely  in  my  eyes  ? 
Why  had  I  not,  with  charitable  hand, 
Took  up  a  beggar^s  issue  at  my  gates ; 
Who,  smirched  thus,  and  mir'd  with  infjamy, 
I  might  have  said,  "  No  part  of  it  is  mine, 
This  shame  derives  itself  from  unknown  loins?" 
But  mine,  and  mine  I  lov'd,  and  mine  I  praised. 
And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on ;  mine  so  much. 
That  I  myself  was  to  myself  not  mine. 
Valuing  of  her ;  why,  she — 0,  she  is  fellen 
Into  a  pit  of  ink !   that  the  wide  sea 
Hath  drops  too  fe\ft  to  wash  her  clean  again ; 
And  salt  too  little,  which  may  season  give 
To  her  foul  tainted  flesh! 

Bene.  Sir,  sir,  be  patient : 

For  my  part  I  am  so  attir'd  in  wonder, 
I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Beat.  0,  on  my  soul,  my  cousin  is  belied ! 

Bene.  Lady,  were  you  her  bedfellow  last  night? 

Beat.  No,  truly  not ;  although  until  last  night 
I  have  this  twelvemonth  been  her  bedfellow. 

Leon.  Confirm'd,  confirm'd!     0,  that  is  stronger  made, 
Which  was  before  barr'd  up  with  ribs  of  iron ! 
Would  the  two  princes  lie?  and  Claudio  lie? 
Who  lov'd  her  so,  that,  speaking  of  her  fouhiess, 
Wash'd  it  with  tears?     Hence  from  her;  lot  her  die. 

Friab.  Hear  me  a  little; 
For  I  have  only  been  silent  so  long 
And  given  way  unto  this  course  of  fortune, 
By  noting  of  the  lady;  I  have  mark'd 
A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  start 
Into  her  face ;  a  thousand  innocent  shames 
In  angel  whiteness  bear  away  those  blushes; 
And  in  her  eye  there  hath  appear'd  a  fire. 
To  bum  the  errors  that  these  princes  hold 
Against  her  maiden  truth : — Call  me  a  fool ; 
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Ti*ust  not  my  reading,  nor  my  observations, 
Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 
The  tenour  of  my  book;  trust  not  my  age, 
My  reverence,  caUing,  nor  divinity, 
If  this  sweet  lady  lie  not  guiltless  here 
Under  some  biting  error. 

LvoN.  Friar,  it  cannot  be: 

Thou  seost,  that  all  the  grace  that  she  hath  left 
Is,  that  she  will  not  add  to  her  damnation 
A  sin  of  perjury;  she  not  denies  it: 
Why  seek*st  thou  then  to  cover  with  excuse 
That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness? 

Frtar.  Lady,  what  man  is  he  you  are  accus*d  of  ? 

Hero.  They  know  that  do  accuse  me;  I  know  none; 
If  I  know  more  of  any  man  alive 
Than  that  which  maiden  modesty  doth  warrant 
Let  all  my  sins  lack  mercy ! — 0  my  father, 
Prove  you  that  any  man  with  me  convers'd 
At  hours  unmeet,  or  that  I  yesternight 
Maintained  the  change  of  words  with  any  creature, 
Refuse  me,  hate  me,  torture  mo  to  death. 

Friar.  There  is  some  strange  misprision  in  the  princes. 
'     Bene.  Two  of  them  have  the  very  benl  of  honour; 
And  if  their  wisdoms  be  misled  in  this. 
The  practice  of  it  lives  in  John  the  bastard, 
Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villainies. 

Leon.  I  know  not:  If  they  speak  but  truth  of  her. 
These  hands  shall  tear  her;  if  they  wrong  her  honour. 
The  proudest  of  them  shall  well  hear  of  it 
Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine, 
Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention, 
Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  means, 
Nor  my  bad  life  reft  mo  so  much  of  friends. 
But  they  shall  find,  awak*d  in  such  a  kind, 
Both  strength  of  limb,  and  policy  of  mind, 
Ability  in  means,  and  choice  of  friends. 
To  quit  me  of  them  throughly. 

Friar.  Pause  a  whilej, 

And  let  my  counsel  sway  you  in  this  case. 
Vour  daughter  here  the  princes  left  for  dead; 
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Let  her  a  while  be  seci-etly  kept  in, 

And  publish  it  that  she  is  dead  indeed : 

Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation ; 

And  on  your  family's  old  monument 

Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 

That  appertain  unto  a  burial. 

Leon.  What  shall  become  of  this  ?     What  will  this  do  ? 
Friar.  Marry,  this,  well  carried,  shall  on  her  behalf 

Change  slander  to  remorse;  that  is  some  good: 

But  not  for  that  dream  I  on  this  strange  course, 

But  on  this  travail  look  for  gi^eater  birth. 

She  dying,  as  it  must  be  so  maintained. 

Upon  the  instant  that  she  was  accus'd, 

Shall  be  lamented,  pitied,  and  excus'd, 
/Of  eveiy  hearer:  For  it  so  falls  out, 
/  That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
I  Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  afid  lost, 
I  Why  then  we  rack  the  value,  then  we  find 
I  The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us 
/  Whiles  it  was  ours:  So  will  it  fare  with  Claudio: 
/  When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words. 

The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 

Into  his  study  of  imagination ; 

And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 

Shall  come  apparel'd  in  more  precious  habit. 

More  moving-delicate,  and  fiill  of  life, 

Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul. 

Than  when  she  liv'd  indeed: — then  shall  he  mouru, 

(If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver,) 

And  wish  he  had  not  so  accused  her ; 

Ko,  though  he  thought  his  accusation  true. 

Let  this  be  so,  and  doubt  not  but  success 

Will  fashion  the  event  in  better  shape 

Than  I  can  lay  it  down  in  likelihood. 

But  if  all  aim  but  this  be  levelFd  false, 

ITie  supposition  of  the  lady's  death 

Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy : 

And,  if  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her 

(As  best  befits  her  wounded  reputation) 

In  some  reclusive  and  religious  life. 
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Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  injunes. 

Bene.  Signior  Leonato,  let  the  friar  advise  you : 
And  though,  you  know,  my  inwardness  and  love 
Is  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  Claudio, 
Yet,  by  mine  honour,  I  will  deal  in  this 
As  secretly  and  justly  as  your  soul 
Should  with  your  body. 

Leon.  Being  that  I  flow  in  grie^ 

The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me. 

Friar.  'T  is  well  consented;  presently  away; 

For  to  strange  sores  strangely  they  strain  the  cure. — 
Come,  lady,  die  to  live:  this  wedding-day, 

Perhaps,  is  but  prolonged ;  have  patience,  and  endure. 

[Exeunt  Friar,  Hero,  a7id  Leonato. 

Bene.  Lady  Beatrice,  have  you  wept  all  this  while  1 

Beat.  Yea,  and  I  will  weep  a  while  longer. 

Bene.  I  will  not  desire  that. 

Beat.  You  have  no  reason,  I  do  it  freely. 

Bene.  Surely,  I  do  believe  your  fair  cousin  is  wronged. 

Beat.  Ah,  how  much  might  the  man  deserve  of  me  that 
would  right  her  1 

Bene.  Is  there  any  way  to  show  such  friendship? 

Beat.  A  very  even  way,  but  no  such  friend. 

Bene.  May  a  man  do  iti 

Beat.  It  is  a  man's  office,  but  not  yours. 

Bene.  I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as  you:  Is 
not  that  strange? 

Beat.  As  strange  as  the  thing  I  know  not:  It  were  as  pos- 
sible for  me  to  say  I  loved  nothing  so  well  as  you:  hut 
believe  me  not;  and  yet  I  lie  not;  I  confess  nothing,  nor  I 
deny  nothing: — I  am  sorry  for  my  cousin. 

Bene.  By  my  sword,  Beatrice,  thou  lovest  me. 

Beat.  Do  not  swear  by  it,  and  eat  it. 

Bene.  I  will  swear  by  it  that  you  love  me ;  and  I  will  • 
make  him  eat  it  that  says  I  love  not  you. 

Beat.  Will  you  not  eat  your  word  ? 

Bene.  With  no  sauce  that  can  be  devised  to  it:  I  protest 
I  love  thee. 

Beat.  Why,  then  God  forgive  nje ! 

Bene.  What  offence,  sweet  Beatrice  ? 
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Beat.  You  have  stayed  me  in  a  happy  hour;  I  was  about 
to  protest  I  loved  you. 

Bene.  And  do  it  with  all  thy  heart. 

Beat.  I  love  you  with  so  much  of  my  heart,  that  none  is 
left  to  protest. 

Bene.  Come,  bid  me  do  anything  for  thee. 

Beat.  Kill  Claudio. 

Bene.  Ha !  not  for  the  wide  world. 

Beat.  You  kill  me  to  deny ;  FarewelL 

Bene.  Tarry,  sweet  Beatrice. 

Beat.  I  am  gone,  though  I  am  here : — There  is  no  love  in 
you: — Nay,  I  pray  you,  let  me  go. 

Bene.  Beatrice, — 

Beat.  In  faith,  I  will  go. 

Bene.  We  '11  be  friends  first. 

Beat.  You  dare  easier  be  friends  with  me  than  fight  with 
mine  enemy. 

Bene.  Is  Claudio  thine  enemy  ] 

Beat.  Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  a  villain,  that  hath 
slandered,  scorned,  dishonoured_my^ kinswoman? — 0,  that  I 
^^  ^tA/M  were  a  man ! — ^What !  bear  her  in  hand  until  they  come  to 
take  hands;  and  then  with  public  accusation,  uncovered 
slander,  unmitigated  rancour, — 0  God,  that  I  were  a  man !  I 
would  eat  his  heart  in  the  market-place. 

Bene.  Hear  me,  Beatrice; — 

Beat.  Talk  with  a  man  out  at  a  window  ? — a  proper  say- 
ing. 

Bene.  Nay  but,  Beatrice ; — 

Beat.  Sweet  Hero ! — she  is  wronged,  she  is  slandered,  she 
is  undone. 

Bene.  Beat 

Beat.  Princes,  and  counties!  Surely,  a  princely  testimony, 
a  goodly  count-confect ;  a  sweet  gallant,  surely!  0  that  I 
were  a  man  for  his  sake!  or  that  I  bad  any  friend  would  bo* 
a  man  for  my  sake !  But  manhood  is  melted  into  courtesies, 
valoiu:  into  compliment,  and  men  are  only  turned  into  tongue, 
and  trim  ones  too :  he  is  now  as  valiant  as  Hercules  that  only 
tells -A  lie,  and  swears  it: — I  cannot  be  a  man  with  wishing, 
therefore  I  will  die  a  woman  with  grieving. 
.    Bene,  Tarry,  good  Beatrice :  By  this  hand,  I  love  thee. 
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Beat.  Use  it  for  my  love  some  other  way  than  swearing 
by  it 

Bene.  Think  you  in  your  soul  the  count  Claudio  hath 
wronged  Hero? 

Beat.  Yea,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  thought,  or  a  souL 

Bene.  Enough,  I  am  engaged,  I  will  challenge  him;  I  wiU 
kiss  your  hand,  and  so  leave  you :  By  this  hand,  Ckadio  shall 
render  me  a  dear  account:  As  you  hear  of  me,  so  think  of 
me.  Go,  comfort  your  cousin :  I  must  say  she  is  dead ;  and 
so,  farewell  [ExeuM. 

SCENE  11.—^  Prison. 

Enter  Dogberrt,  Verges,  and  Sexton,  in  gowns;  and  the 
Watch,  with  Oonhade  and  Borachio. 

DoGB.  Is  our  whole  dissembly  appeared? 

Yerg.  0,  a  stool  and  a  cushion  for  the  sexton! 

Sexton.  Which  be  the  malefactors? 

DoGB.  Marry,  that  am  I  and  my  partner. 

Yerg.  Nay,  that 's  certain ;  we  have  the  exhibition  to 
examine. 

Sexton.  But  which  are  the  oflTenders  that  are  to  be 
examined?  let  them  come  before  master  constable. 

DoGB.  Yea,  marry,  let  them  come  before  me. — ^What  ifl 
your  name,  friend? 

Bora.  Borachio. 

DoGB.  Pray,  write  down,  Borachio. ^Yours,  sirrah? 

Con.  I  am  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  my  name  is  Courade. 

DoGB.  Write  down,  master  gentleman  Conrade. — ^Masters, 
do  you  serve  God? 

[Con.  Bora.  Yea,  sir,  we  hope. 

DoGB.  Write  down  that  they  hope  they  serve  God: — and 
write  Grod  first;  for  God  defend  but  God  should  go  before 
such  villains! — ]  Masters,  it  is  proved  already  that  you  are 
little  better  than  false  knaves;  and  it  will  go  near  to  be 
thought  so  shortly.     How  answer  you  for  yourselves? 

Con.  Marry,  sir,  we  say  we  are  none. 

DoGB.  A  marvellous  witty  fellow,  I  assure  you;  but  I  will 
go  about  with  him. — Come  you  hither,  sinuh;  a  word  in 
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your  ear,  sir;  I  say  to  you,  it  is  thought  you  are  false 
knaves. 

Bora.  Sir,  I  say  to  you,  we  are  none. 

DoGB.  Well,  stand  aside. — Tore  God,  they  are  both  in  a 
tale:  Have  you  writ  down,  that  they  are  none? 

Sextox.  Master  constable,  you  go  not  the  way  to  examine ; 
you  must  call  forth  the  watch  that  are  their  accusers. 

DooB.  Yea,  marry,  that's  the  eftcst  way: — ^Let  the  watch 
come  forth :- — ^Masters,  I  charge  you,  in  the  prince's  name^  ac- 
cuse these  men. 

1  Watch.  This  man  said,  sir,  that  Don  John,  the  prince's 
brother,  was  a  villain. 

DoGB.  Write  down,  prince  John  a  villain: — Why  thia  is 
flat  perjury,  to  call  a  prince's  brother  villain. 

Bora.  Master  constable, — 

DoGB.  Pray  thee,  fellow,  peace;  I  do  not  like  thy  look,  1 
promise  thee. 

Sexton.  What  heard  you  him  say  else  ? 

2  Watch.  Marry,  that  he  had  received  a  thousand  ducats 
of  Don  John,  for  accusing  the  lady  Hero  wrongfully. 

DoGB.  Flat  burglary,  as  ever  was  committed. 
Verg.  Yea,  by  the  mass,  that  it  is. 
Sexton.  What  else,  fellow? 

1  Watch.  And  that  count  Claudio  did  mean,  upon  hi^ 
words,  to  disgrace  Hero  before  the  whole  assembly,  and  not 
marry  her. 

DoGB.  O  villain !  thou  wilt  be  con^fiEon^  into  everlasting 

Sexton.  What  else? 

2  Watch.  This  is  all. 

Sexton.  4nd  this  is  more,  masters,  than  you  can  deny. 
Prince  John  is  this  morning  secretly  stolen  away ;  Hero  was 
in  this  manner  accused,  in  this  very  manner  refused,  arjil 
upon  the  grief  of  this  suddenly  died. — ^Master  constable,  let 
these  men  be  bound,  and  brought  to  Leonato ;  I  will  go  bu* 
fore,  and  show  him  their  examination.  [E^iL 

DoGB.  Come,  let  them  be  opinioned. 

Verg.  Let  them  be  in  the  hands — 

Con.  Off,  coxcomb! 

Dooa  God  's  my  life!  where 's  the  sexton?  let  him  write 
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down,  the  prince's  officer,  coxcomb.     Come,  bind  them: 

Thou  naughty  varlet! 

Con.  Away !  you  are  an  ass,  you  are  an  ass. 

Doaa  Dost  thou  not  suspect  mj  place?  Dost  thou  not 
Biispect  my  years? — O  that. he  were  here  to  write  me  down, 
an  ass!  but,  masters,  remember,  that  I  am  an  ass;  though 
it  be  not  written  down,  yet  forget  not  that  I  am  an  ass:— 
No,  thou  villain,  thou  art  full  of  piety,  as  shall  be  proved 
upon  thee  by  good  witness.  I  am  a  wise  fellow;  and,  which 
is  more,  an  officer;  and,  which  is  more,  a  householder;  and, 
which  is  more,  as  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as  any  is  in  Messina ; 
and  one  that  knows  the  law,  go  to ;  and  a  rich  fellow  enough, 
go  to;  and  a  fellow  that  hath  had  losses;  and  one  that  hath 
two  gowns  and  everything  handsome  about  him : — ^Bring  him 
away.     0,  that  I  had  been  writ  down,  ah  ass  I  [Exeunt. 


ACT   V. 

SCENE  I. — Before  Leonato'3  House. 

Enter  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

Ant.  If  you  go  on  thus,  you  will  kill  yourself; 
And  't  is  not  wisdom  thus  to  second  grief 
Against  yourself. 

Leon.  I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel. 

Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve :  give  not  me  counsel ; 
Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear. 
But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine. 
Bring  me  a  father,  that  so  lov'd  his  child. 
Whose  joy  of  her  is  overwhelm'd  like  mine. 
And  bid  him  speak  of  patience ; 
Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of  mine, 
And  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain ; 
As  thus  for  thus,  and  such  a  grief  for  such, 
In  every  lineament,  branch,  shape  and  form: 
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If  such  a  one  will  smile,  and  stroke  his  beard ; 

And.  "sorrow  wag"  cry;  hem,  when  he  should  groan; 

Patch  grief  with  proverbs;  make  misfortune  drunk 

With  candle-wasters ;  bring  him  yet  to  me. 

And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience. 

But  there  is  no  such  man :  For,  brother,  men 

Can  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 

Which  they  themselves  not  feel;  but  tasting  it 

Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,' which  before 

Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage. 

Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread, 

Charm  ach  with  air,  and  agony  with  words: 

No,  no ;  't  is  all  men's  office  to  Speak  patience 

To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow ; 

But  no  man's  virtue,  nor  sufficiency. 

To  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 

The  like  himself:  therefore  give  me  no  counsel: 

My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement. 

Ant.  Therein  do  men  from  children  nothing  differ. 

Leon.  I  pray  thee,  peace;  I  will  be  flesh  and  blooii ; 
For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 
Thatjcoul(l,.gndure_the  tqoth-ach  ^atienjly ; 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods, 
And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance. 

Ant.  Yet  bend  not  all  the  harm  upon  yourself; 
Make  those  that  do  offend  you  suffer  too. 

Leon.  There  thou  speak'st  reason:  nay,  I  will  do  bo: 
My  soul  doth  tell  me  Hero  is  behed ; 
And  that  shall  Claudioknow,  so  shall  the  prince. 
And  all  of  them,  that  thus  dishonour  her. 

Enter  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio. 

Ant.  Here  comes  the  prince,  and  Claudio,  hastily. 
D.  Pedro.  Good  den,  good  den. 

Claud.  Good  day  to  both  of  you. 

Leon.  Hear  you,  my  lords, — 

D.  Pedro.  We  have  some  haste,  Leonato. 

Leon.  Some  haste,  my  lord ! — well,  fare  you  well,  my  lord: 
Are  you  so  hasty  now  ? — well,  all  is  one. 
D.  Pedro.  Nay,  do  not  quarrel  with  us,  good  old  man. 
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Ant.  If  he  could  right  himself  with  quarrelliDg, 
Sorae  of  us  would  lie  low. 

Clauix  Who  wrongs  him? 

Leon.   Marry,  thou   dost  wroug  me;   thou   dissembler, 
thou: — 
Nay,  never  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  sword; 
I  fear  thee  not 

Claud.  Marry,  beshrew  my  hand, 

If  it  should  give  your  age  such  cause  of  fear: 
In  faith,  my  hand  meant  nothing  to  my  sword. 

Lbon.  Tush,  tush,  man,  never  fleer  and  jest  at  me : 
I  speak  not  like  a  dotard,  nor  a  fool ; 
As,  under  privilege  of  age,  to  brag 
What  I  have  done  being  young,  or  what  would  do 
Were  I  not  old :  Enow,  Ckudio,  to  thy  head, 
Thou  hast  so  wroug'd  my  innocent  child  and  me, 
That  I  am  forc'd  to  lay  my  reverence  by; 
And,  with  gray  hairs,  and  bruise  of  many  days. 
Do  challenge  thee  to  trial  of  a  man. 
I  say,  thou  hast  belied  mine  innocent  child ; 
Thy  slander  hath  gone  through  and  through  her  heart, 
And  she  lies  buried  with  her  ancestors: 
O !  in  a  tomb  whore  never  scandal  slept. 
Save  this  of  hers,  fram'd  by  thy  villainy. 

Claud.  My  villainy  I 

Leon.  Thine,  Claudio ;  thine,  I  say. 

D.  Pedbo.  You  say  not  right,  old  man. 

Leon.  My  lord,  my  loixl, 

I  '11  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  darej 
Despite  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice. 
His  May  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  lustihood. 

Claud.  Away,  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 

Leon.    Canst  thou  so  daff  me?      Thou  hast  kill'd  my 
child; 
If  thou  kill*st  me,  boy,  thou  shalt  kill  a  man. 

Ant.  He  shall  kill  two  of  us,  and  men  indeed ; 
But  that 's  no  matter;  let  him  kill  one  first; — 
Win  me  and  wear  me, — ^let  him  answer  me, — 
Come  follow  me,  boy;  come  sir  boy,  come  follow  me: 
Sir  boy,  I  'U  whip  you  frdm  your  foining  fence; 
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Nay,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  wilL 

Leon.  Brother, — 

Ant.  Content  yourself:  God  knows,  I  lov'd  my  niece; 
And  she  is  dead,  slander'd  to  death  by  villains ; 
That  dare  as  well  answer  a  man,  indeed. 
As  I  dare  take  a  serpent  by  the  tongue: 
Boys,  apes,  braggarts.  Jacks,  milksops ! — 

Leon.  Brother  Antony, — 

Ant.  Hold  you  content:  What,  man!  I  know  them,  yea. 
And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost  scruple: 
Scambling,  out-facing,  fashion-monging  boys. 
That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave,  and  i^ander, 
Qo  anticly,  and  show  outward  hideousness. 
And  speaJ^  off  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words. 
How  tliey  might  hurt  their  enemies,  if  they  durst, 
And  this  is  all. 

Leon.  But,  brother  Antony, — 

Ant.  Come,  't  is  no  matter ; 

Do  not  you  meddle,  let  me  deal  in  this. 

D.   F^Bo.    Gentlemen    both,   we  will    not  wake  your 
patience. 
My  heai-t  is  sorry  for  your  daughter's  death ; 
But,  on  my  honour,  she  was  charg'd  with  nothing 
But  what  was  true,  and  very  full  of  proof. 

Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord, — 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  hear  you. 

Leon.  No? 

Come,  brother,  away: — I  will  be  heard; — 

Ant.  And  shall. 

Or  some  of  us  will  smart  for  it. 

[Exeunt  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

Eiiter  Benedick. 

D.  Pedro.  See,  see ;  here  comes  the  man  we  went  to  seek. 

Claud.  Now,  signior!  what  news? 

Bene.  Grood  day,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Welcome,  signior:  You  are  almost  come  to  part 
almost  a  fray. 

Claud.  We  had  like  to  have  had  our  two  noses  snapped 
off  with  two  old  men  without  teeth. 
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D.  Pedro.  Leonato  and  his  brother:  What  think'st  thou? 
Had  we  fought,  I  doubt  we  should  have  been  too  young  for 
them. 

Bene.  In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valour :  I  came 
to  seek  you  both. 

Claud.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  thee ;  for  we 
are  high  proof  melancholy,  and  would  fain  have  it  beaten 
away :  Wilt  thou  use  thy  wit  ? 

Bene.  It  is  in  my  scabbard:  Shall  I  draw  it? 

D.  Pedro.  Dost  thou  wear  thy  wit  by  thy  side? 

Claud.  Never  any  did  so,  though  very  many  have  been 
beside  their  wit. — I  will  bid  thee  draw,  as  we  do  the  min- 
strels ;  draw,  to  pleasme  us. 

D.  Pedro.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  he  looks  pale: — Art 
thou  sick,  or  angry? 

Claud.  What!  courage,  man!  What  though  care  killed  a 
cat,  thou  hast  mettle  enough  in  thee  to  kill  care. 

Bene.  Sir,  I  shall  meet  your  wit  in  the  career,  an  you 
charge  it  against  me : — I  pray  you,  choose  another  subject 

Claud.  Nay,  then,  give  him  another  staff;  this  last  was 
broke  cross. 

D.  Pedro.  By  this  light,  he  changes  more  and  more:  I 
think  he  be  angry  indeed. 

Claud.  If  he  be,  he  knows  how  to  turn  hia  girdle. 

Bene.  Shall  I  speak  a  word  in  your  ear? 

Claud.  God  bless  me  from  a  challenge ! 

Bene.  You  are  a  villain ; — I  jest  not — I  will  make  it  good 
how  you  dare,  with  what  you  dare,  and  when  you  dare: — Do 
me  right,  or  I  will  protest  your  cowardice.  You  have  killed 
a  sweet  lady,  and  her  death  shall  fall  heavy  on  you:  Let  me 
hear  froin  you. 

Claud.  Well,  I  will  meet  you,  so  I  may  have  good  cheer, 

D.  Pedro.  What,  a  feast?  a  feast? 

Claud.  I'  faith,  I  thank  him ;  he  hath  bid  me  to  a  calfs 
head  and  a  capon,  the  which  if  I  do  not  carve  most  curiously, 
say  my  knife 's  naught. — Shall  I  pot  find  a  woodcock  too  ? 

Bene.  Sir,  your  witjmbieg.well ;  it  goes  easily. 

D.  Pedro.  I  '11  tell  thee  how  Beatrice  praised  thy  wit  the 
other  day :  I  said,  thou  hadst  a  fine  wit :  "  True,'*  says  she, 
"  a  fine  Httle  one : "  No,"  said  I,  "  a  great  wit ; "  Right,"  says 
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she,  "a  great  gross  one : "  "Nay,"  said  T,  "a  good  wit ;"  "Just," 
said  she,  "  it  hurts  nobody:"  "Nay,"  said  I,  "  the  gentleman 
is  wise ; "  "  Certain,"  said  she,  "  a  wise  gentleman :  "  "  Nay," 
said  I,  "he  hath  the  tongues;"  "That  I  believe,"  said  she, 
"  for  he  swore  a  thing  to  me  on  Monday  night,  which  he 
forswore  on  Tuesday  morning ;  there  *s  a  double  tongue ; 
there 's  two  tongues."  Thus  did  she,  an  hour  together,  trans- 
shape  thy  particular  virtues;  yet,  at  last,  she  concluded  with 
a  sigh,  thou  wast  the  properest  man  in  Italy. 

Claud.  For  the  which  she  wept  heartily,  and  said,  she 
cared  not. 

D.  I*EDRO.  Yea,  that  she  did ;  but  yet,  for  all  that,  an  if 
she  did  not  hate  him  deadly,  she  would  love  him  dearly :  the 
old  man's  daughter  told  us  all. 

Claud.  All,  all;  and  moreover,  "God  saw  him  when  he 
was  hid  in  the  garden." 

D.  Pedro.  But  when  shall  we  set  the  savage  bull's  horns 
on  the  sensible  Benedick's  head? 

Claud.  Yea,  and  text  underneath,  "  Here  dwells  Benedick 
the  married  man  1 " 

Bene.  Fare  you  well,  boy!  you  know  my  mind;  I  will 
leave  you  now  to  your  gossip-like  humour :  you  break  jests 
as  braggarts  do  their  blades,  which,  God  be  thanked,  hurt 
not. — My  lord,  for  your  many  courtesies,  I  thank  you;  I 
must  discontinue  your  company:  your  brother,  the  bastard, 
is  fled  from  Messina:  you  have,  among  you,  killed  a  sweet 
and  innocent  lady:  For  my  lord  Lack-beard  there,  he  and  I 
shall  meet;  and  till  then  peace  be  with  him. 

[Exit  Benedick. 

D.  Pedro.  He  is  in  earnest. 

Claud.  In  most  profound  earnest;  and  I '11  warrant  you, 
for  the  love  of  Beatrice. 

D.  Pedro.  And  hath  challenged  thee  1 

Claud.  Most  sincerely. 

D.  Pedro.  What  a  pretty  thing  man  is,  when  he  goes  in 
his  doublet  and  hose,  and  leaves  off  his  wit ! 

Claud.  He  is  then  a  giant  to  an  ape :  but  then  is  an  ape 
a  doctor  to  such  a  man. 

D.  Pedro.  But,  soft  you,  let  me  be ;  pluck  up,  my  heart, 
•  and  be  sad  I    Did  he  not  say  my  brother  was  fled? 
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Enter  Dooberrt,  Verges,  and  the  Watch,  with  Conradk 
and  BoRACHio. 

DoGB.  Come,  you,  sir ;  if  justice  cannot  tame  you,  she 
shall  ne*er  weigh  more  reasons  in  her  balance :  nay,  an  you 
be  a  cursing  hypocrite  once,  you  must  be  looked  to. 

D.  Pedro.  How  now,  two  of  my  brother's  men  bound ! 
Borachio  one ! 

Claud.  Hearken  after  their  offence,  my  lord! 

D.  Pedro.  Officers^  what  offence  have  these  men  done? 

Dooa  Marry,  sir,  they  have  committed  false  report; 
moreover,  they  have  spoken  untruths ;  secondarily,  they  are 
slanders ;  sixth  and  lastly,  they  have  belied  a  lady ;  thirdly, 
they  have  verified  unjust  things ;  and,  to  conclude,  they  are 
lying  knaves. 

D.  Pedro.  First,  I  ask  thee  what  they  have  done ;  thirdly, 
I  ask  thee  what  *s  their  offence;  sixth  and  lastly,  why  they 
are  committed;  and,  to  conclude,  what  you  lay  to  their 
charge  ? 

Claud.  Rightly  reasoned,  and  in  his  own  division;  and, 
by  my  troth,  there 's  one  meaning  well  suited. 

D.  Pedro.  Whom  have  you  offended,  masters,  that  you 
are  thus  bound  to  your  answer?  this  learned  constable  is  too 
cunning  to  be  understood:  What 's  your  offence? 

Bora.  Sweet  prince,  let  me  go  no  further  to  mine  answer; 
do  you  hear  me,  and  let  this  count  kill  me.  I  have  deceived 
even  your  very  eyes:  what  your  wisdoms  could  not  discover 
these  shallow  fools  have  brought  to  light ;  who,  in  the  night, 
overheard  me  confessing  to  this  man,  how  Don  John  your 
brother  insensed  me  to  slander  the  lady  Hero ;  how  you  were 
brought  into  the  orchard,  and  saw  me  court  Margaret  in  Hero's 
gaiTOents;  how  you  disgraced  her,  when  you  should  marry 
her:  my  villainy  they  have  upon  record;  which  I  had  rather 
seal  with  my  death,  than  repeat  over  to  my  shame:  the  lady 
is  dead  upon  mine  and  my  master's  false  accusation ;  and 
briefly,  I  desire  nothing  but  the  reward  of  a  villain. 

D.  Pedro.  Runs  not  this  speech  like  iron  through  your 
blood? 

Claud.  I  have  drunk  poison  whiles  he  utter'd  it. 

D.  Pedro.  But  did  my  brother  set  thee  on  to  this? 
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Bora.  Yea,  and  paid  me  richly  for  the  practice  of  it 

D.  Pedro.  He  is  compos'd  and  fram'd  of  treachery : — 
And  fled  he  is  upon  this  villainy. 

Claud.  Sweet  Hero !  now  thy  image  doth  appear 
In  the  rare  semblance  that  I  lov'd  it  first. 

DooB.  Come,  bring  away  the  plaintiffs;  by  this  time  our 
sexton  hath  reformed  siguior  Leonato  of  the  matter:  And, 
masters,  do  not  forget  to  specify,  when  time  and  place  shall 
Bcrve,  that  I  am  an  ass. 

Yerg.  Here,  here  comes  master  siguior  Leonato,  and  the 
sexton  too. 

He-enter  Leonato  and  Antonio,  with  the  Sexton. 

Leon.  Which  is  the  villain  1  Let  me  see  his  eyes ; 
That  when  I  note  another  man  like  him 
I  may  avoid  him:  Which  of  these  is  he? 

Bora.  If  you  would  know  your  wronger,  look  on  me. 

Leon.  Art  thou — thou — the  slave  that  with  thy  breath 
hastkiU'd 
Mine  innocent  child? 

Bora.  Yea,  even  I  alone. 

Leon.  No,  not  so,  villain ;  thou  beliest  thyself; 
Here  stand  a  pair  of  honourable  men, 
A  third  is  fled,  that  had  a  hand  in  it : 
I  thank  you,  princes,  for  my  daughter's  death; 
Record  it  with  your  high  and  worthy  deeds; 
'T  was  bravely  done,  if  you  bethink  you  of  it. 

Claud.  I  know  not  how  to  pray  your  patience. 
Yet  I  must  speak:  Choose  your  revenge  yourself; 
Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention 
Can  lay  upon  my  sin :  yet  sinn*d  I  not, 
But  in  mistaking.  » 

D.  Pedro.         By  my  soul,  nor  I ; 
And  yet,  to  satisfy  this  good  old  man, 
I  would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight 
That  he  '11  enjoin  me  to. 

Leon.  I  cannot  bid  you  bid  my  daughter  live, 
That  were  impossible;  but  I  pray  you  both, 
Possess  the  people  in  Messina  here 
How  innocent  she  died :  and;  if  your  love 
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Can  labour  aught  in  sad  invention, 

Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb, 

And  sing  it  to  her  bones ;  sing  it  to-night : — 

To-morrow  morning  come  you  to  my  house ; 

And  since  you  could  not  be  my  son-in-law, 

Be  yet  my  nephew :  my  brother  hath  a  daughter, 

Almost  the  copy  of  my  child  that 's  dead. 

And  she  alone  is  heir  to  both  of  us; 

(Jive  her  the  right  you  should  have  given  her  cousin, 

And  so  dies  my  revenge. 

Claud.  O,  noble  sir, 

^\>ur  over  kindness  doth  wring  tears  from  me ! 
I  da  embrace  your  offer;  and  dispose 
For  henceforth  of  poor  Claudio. 

Leon.  To-morrow  then  I  will  expect  your  coming; 
7\j-night,  I  take  my  leave. — This  naughty  naan 
Shall  face  to  face  be  brought  to  Margaret, 
"VVho,  I  believe,  was  pack'd  iu  all  this  wrong, 
Ilii'^d  to  it  by  your  brother. 

Bora.  No,  by  my  soul,  she  was  not; 

Nor  knew  not  what  she  did,  when  she  spoke  to  me; 
Bat  always  hath  been  just  and  virtuous, 
In  anything  that  I  do  know  by  her. 

DooB.  Moreover,  sir,  (which,  indeed,  is  not  under  white 
nud  black,)  this  plaintiff  here,  the  offender,  did  call  me  ass: 
I  beseech  you,  let  it  be  remembered  in  his  punishment :  And 
al^  the  watch  heard  them  talk  of  one  Deformed:  they  say, 
be  wears  a  key  in  his  ear,  and  a  lock  hanging  by  it;  and 
borrows  money  in  God's  name ;  the  which  he  hath  used  so 
lung,  and  never  pSd,  that  now  men  grow  hard-hearted,  and 
will  lend  nothing  for  God's  sake:  Pray  you,  examine  him 
uj>on  that  pcnnt. 

Lbon.  I  thank  thee  for  thy  care  and  honest  pains. 

DoGB.  Yoiw  worship  speaks  like  a  most  thankful  and  reve- 
rend youth;  and  I  praise  God  for  you. 

Leon.  There 's  for  thy  pains. 

DoGB.  God  save  the  foundation ! 

Leon.  Go,  I  discharge  thee  of  thy  piisoner,  and  I  thank 
thee. 

DoGB.  I  leave  an  arrant  knave  with  your  worship;  whicn? 
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I  beseech  your  worship,  to  correct  yourself,  for  the  example 
of  othei-s.  God  keep  your  worship;  1  wish  your  worship 
well;  God  restore  you  to  health:  I  humbly  give  you  leave  to 
depart ;  and  if  a  merry  meeting  may  be  wished,  God  prohibit 
it. — Come,  neighbour. 

[Exeunt  Dooberrt,  Verges,  and  Watch, 
Leon.  Until  to-morrow  morning,  lords,  fareweU. 
Ant.  Farewell,  my  lords ;  we  look  for  you  to-morrrow. 
D.  Pedro.  We  will  not  fail. 

Claud.  To-night  I  '11  mourn  with  Hero. 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio. 
Leon.  Bring  you  these  fellows  on ;  we  '11  talk  with  Mar- 
garet, 
How  her  acquaintance  grew  with  this  lewd  fellow.     [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. — ^Leonato'*  Garden. 

Enter  Benedick  and  Margaret,  meeting. 

Bene.  Pray  thee,  sweet  mistress  Margaret,  deserve  well  at 
my  hands,  by  helping  me  to  the  speech  of  Beatrice. 

Marg.  Will  you  then  write  me  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  my 
beauty? 

Bene.  In  so  high  a  style,  Margaret,  that  no  man  living 
shall  come  over  it ;  for,  in  most  comely  truth,  thou  deservest 
it. 

Marg.  To  have  no  man  come  over  me?  why,  shall  I 
always  keep  below  stairs? 

Bene.  Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound's  mouth,  it 
catches. 

Marg.  And  yours  as  blunt  as  the  fencer's  foils,  which  hit, 
but  hurt  not. 

Bene.  A  most  manly  wit,  Margaret,  it  will  not  hurt  a 
woman ;  and  so,  I  pray  thee,  call  Beatrice :  I  give  thee  the 
bucklers. 

Marg.  Give  us  the  swords,  we  have  bucklers  of  our  own. 

Bene.  If  you  use  them,  Margaret,  you  must  put  in  the 
pikes  with  a  vice ;  and  they  are  dangerous  weapons  for  maids. 

Marg.  Well,  I  will  call  Beatrice  to  you,  who,  I  think,  hath 
legs.  [Exit  Margarkl 
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Bemb.  And  therefore  will  come. 

The  god  of  love,  [Singing, 

That  sits  above, 
And  knows  me,  and  knows  me, 

How  pitiful  I  deserve, — 
I  mean  in  singing;  but  in  loving, — Leander  the  good 
swimmer,  Troilus  the  first  employer  of  panders,  and  a  whole 
book  full  of  these  quondam  carpet-mongers,  whose  names 
yet  run  smoothly  in  the  even  road  of  a  blank  verse,  why, 
they  were  never  so  truly  turned  over  and  over  as  my  poor 
self,  in  love:  Marry,  I  cannot  show  it  in  rhyme;  I  have 
tided ;  I  can  find  out  no  rhyme  to  "  lady  "  but  "  baby,"  an 
innocent  rhyme;  for  "scorn,"  ''horn,"  a  hard  rhyine;  for 
**  school,"  "  fool,"  a  babbling  rhyme ;  very  ominous  endings : 
No,  I  was  not  born  under  a  rhyming  planet,  nor  I  cannot 
woo  in  festival  terms. 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Sweet  Beatrice,  wouldst  thou  come  when  I  called  thee? 

Beat.  Yea,  signior,  and  depart  when  you  bid  me. 

Bene.  O,  stay  but  till  then  ! 

Beat.  Then,  is  spoken  ^  faro  you  well  now : — and  yet,  ere 
I  go,  let  me  go  with  that  I  came  for,  which  is,  with  knowing 
what  hath  passed  between  you  and  Claudio. 

Bene.  Only  foul  words ;  and  thereupon  I  will  kiss  thee. 

Beat.  Foul  words  is  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind  is  but 
foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noisome ;  therefore  I  will  de- 
part unkissed. 

Bene.  Thou  hast  frighted  the  word  out  of  his  right  sense, 
so  forcible  is  thy  wit :  But,  I  must  tell  thee  plainly,  Claudio 
undergoes  my  challenge ;  and  either  I  must  shortly  hear  from 
him,  or  I  will  subscribe  him  a  coward.  And,  T  pray  thee  now, 
tell  me,  for  which  of  my  bad  parts  didst  thou  first  fall  in 
love  with  me  1 

Beat.  For  them  all  together;  which  maintained  so  pohtio 
a  st-ate  of  evil,  that  they  will  not  admit  any  good  part  to  in- 
termingle with  them.  But  for  which  of  my  good  parts  did 
you  first  suffer  love  for  me  ? 

Bene.  "  Suffer  love ; "  a  good  epithet  I  I  do  suffer  love,  in- 
deed, for  I  love  thee  against  my  will. 
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Beat.  In  spite  of  your  heart,  I  think;  alas!  poor  heart! 
If  you  spite  it  for  my  sake,  I  will  spite  it  for  yours;  for  I 
will  never  love  that  which  my  friend  hates. 

Bbnb.  Thou  and  I  aite  too  wise  to  woo  peaceably. 

Beat.  It  appears  not  in  this  confession :  there 's  not  cue 
wise  man  among  twenty  that  will  praise  himself. 

Bene.  An  old,  an  old  instance,  Beatrice,  that  lived  in  the 
time- of  good  neighbours:  if  a  man  do  not  erect  in  tbia  ago 
his  own  tomb  ere  he  dies,  he  shall  live  no  longer  in  monu- 
ment th^m  the  bells  ring,  and  the  widow  weeps. 

Beat.  And  how  long  is  that,  think  you  ? 

Bene.  Question? — Wby,  an  hour  in  clamour,  and  a  quarter 
in  rheum:  Therefore  it  is  most  expedient  for  the  wise  (if  dun 
Worm,  his  conscience,  find  no  impediment  to  the  contrary) 
to  be  the  trumpet  of  his  own  virtues,  as  I  am  to  mjsclf : 
So  much  for  praising  myself,  (who,  I  myself  will  bear  wit- 
ness, is  praiseworthy,)  and  now  tell  me,  How  doth  your 
cousin  ? 

Beat.  Very  ill. 

Bene.  And  how  do  you? 

Beat.  Very  ill  too. 

Benk  Serve  God,  love  me,  and  mend:  there  will  I  leave 
you  too,  for  here  comes  one  in  haste. 

Enter  Ursula. 

Urs.  Madam,  you  must  come  to  your  uncle ;  yonder  *s  old 
coil  at  home:  it  is  proved,  my  lady  Hero  hath  been  falsely 
accused;  the  prince  and  Claudio  mightily  abused;  and  Don 
John  is  the  author  of  all,  who  is  fled  and  gone :  wiU  you 
come  presently? 

Beat.  Will  you  go  hear  this  news,  signior? 

Bene.  I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap,  and  be  buried 
in  thy  eyes ;  and,  moreover,  I  will  go  with  thee  to  thy  uDcle^a 

SCENE  III. — T/ie  Inside  of  a  Church. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  and  Attendants,  with  musio 
and  topers, 

Claud.  Is  thii  the  monument  of  Lconato? 
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Athend.  It  is,  my  lord. 
Claud.  [Becuh/rom  a  scroll] 

^'  Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues 
Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies: 
Death,  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs, 

Qives  her  fame  which  never  dies : 
So  the  life  that  died  with  shame 
Lives  in  death  with  glorious  &me» 
Hang  thou  there  upon  the  tomb. 
Praising  her  when  I  am  dumb." 

Now,  music  sound,  and  sing  your  solemn  hymn. 

soNa. 

"  F^u*don,  Goddess  of  the  night. 
Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight ; 
For  the  which,  with  songs  of  woe^ 
Romnd  about  her  tomb  they  go. 
Midnight,  assist  our  moan ; 
Help  us  to  sigh  and  groan, 

Heavily,  heavily; 
Graves,  yawn,  and  yield  your  dead. 
Till  death  be  uttered, 
Heavenly,  heavenly." 

Claud.  Now  imto  thy  bones  good  night ! 
Yearly  will  I  do  this  rite. 

D.  Pedbo.  Good  morrow,  masters;  put  your  torches  out; 
The  wolves  have  prey'd:  and  look,  thegentle  day, 
Before  the  wheels  of  Phoebus,  rounJ  afiout     "■ 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  gray. 
Thanks  to  you  all,  and  leave  us ;  fare  you  well. 

Claud.  Good  morrow,  masters;  each  his  several  way. 

D.  Pedbo.  Come,  let  us  hence,  and  put  on  other  weeds; 
And  then  to  Leonato's  we  will  go. 

Claud.  And,  Hymen,  now  with  luckier  issue  speeds 
Than  this,  for  whom  we  rendered  up  this  woe !  [Eaeanl 
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SCENE  IV. — A  Bocytn  in  Leonato'*  Hmae. 

Enter  Leonato,  Aim)Nio,  Benedick,  Beatbiob,  Ubsxtla, 
Friar,  and  Hero. 

FsiAB.  Did  I  not  tell  you  she  was  innocent? 

Leon.  So  are  the  prince  and  Olaudio,  who  accused  her, 
Upon  the  error  that  you  heard  debated : 
But  Margaret  was  in  some  fault  for  this ; 
Although  against  her  will,  as  it  appears 
Id  the  true  course  of  aH  the  question. 

Ant.  Well,  I  am  glad  that  all  things  sort  so  welL 

Bene.  And  so  am  I,  being  else  by  faith  enforced 
To  call  young  Claudio  to  a  reckoning  for  it. 

Leon.  Well,  daughter,  and  you  gentlewomen  all, 
Withdraw  into  a  chamber  by  yourselves; 
And,  when  I  send  for  you,  come  hither  mask'd: 
The  prince  and  Claudio  promis'd  by  this  hour 
To  visit  me: — ^you  know  your  office,  brother; 
You  must  be  father  to  your  brother's  daughter, 
And  give  her  to  young  Claudio.  [Exeunt  Ladies 

Ant.  Which  I  will  do  with  confirm'd  countenance. 

Bene.  Friar,  I  must  entreat  your  pains,  I  think. 

Friar.  To  do  what,  signior? 

Bene.  To  bind  me,  or  undo  me,  one  of  them. 
Siguier  Leonato,  truth  it  is,  good  signior. 
Your  niece  regards  me  with  an  eye  of  favour. 

Leon.  That  eye  my  daughter  lent  her:  'T  is  most  true. 

Bene.  And  I  do  with  an  eye  of  love  requite  her. 

Leon.  The  sight  whereof,  I  think,  you  had  from  me, 
From  Gaudio^  and  the  prince.     But  what 's  your  will? 

Benk  Your  answer,  sir,  is  enigmatic^: 
But,  for  my  will,  my  will  Is,  your  good  will  , 

May  stand  with  ours,  this  day  to  be  conjoin'd 
In  the  estate  of  honourable  marriage; 
In  which,  good  friar,  I  shall  desire  your  help. 

Leon.  My  heart  is  with  your  liking. 

Friar.  And  my  help 

[Here  comes  the  prince,  and  Claudio.] 
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Enter  Don  Pbdbo  and  Claxtdio,  tcith  Attendants. 

D.  Pbdbo.  Qood  morrow  to  this  fair  assembly. 

Lbon.  Good  morrow,  prince;  good  morrow,  Claudio; 
We  here  attend  you.     Are  you  yet  determin'd 
To-day  to  many  with  my  brother's  daughter? 

Claud.  1 11  hold  my  mind,  were  she  an  Ethiope. 

Leon.  Call  her  forth,  brother,  here 's  the  friar  ready. 

[Ejnt  Antonio. 

D.Pedro.  Good  morrow,  Benedick:  Why,   what's  the 
matter. 
That  you  have  such  a  February  face, 
So  full  of  frost,  and  storm,  and  cloudiness  ? 

Claud.  I  think  he  thinks  upon  the  savage  bull: — 
Tush,  fear  not,  man,  we  11  tip  thy  horns  with  gold, 
And  all  Europa  shaU  rejoice  at  thee; 
As  once  Europa  did  at  lusty  Jove, 
When  he  would  play  the  noble  beast  in  love. 

Bene.  Bull  Jove,  sir,  had  an  amiable  low; 
And  some  such  strange  bull  leap'd  your  father's  cow, 
And  got  a  calf  in  that  same  noble  feat, 
Much  like  to  you,  for  you  have  just  his  bleat 

Be-enter  Antonio,  wiih  the  Ladies  masked 

Claud.  For  this  I  owe  you :  here  come  other  reckonings. 
Which  is  the  lady  I  must  seize  upon? 

Ant.  This  same  is  she,  and  I  do  give  you  her. 

Claud.  Why,  then  she 's  mine :   Sweet,  let  me  see  yoxa 
face. 

Leon.  No,  that  you  shalV  not,  till  you  take  her  hand 
Before  this  friar,  and  swear  to  marry  her. 

Claud.  Give  me  your  hand  before  this  holy  friar; 
I  am  your  husband,  if  you  like  of  me. 

Hero.  And  when  I  hv'd,  I  was  your  other  wife : 

[  Unmasking 
And  when  you  lov'd,  you  were  my  other  husband. 

Claud.  Another  Hero  1 

Hero.  Nothing  certainer 

One  Hero  died  fdefil'd;]  but  I  do  live, 
And,  surely  as  I  live,  I  am  a  maid. 
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D.  Pedro.  The  former  Hero!  Hero  that  is  dead! 

Leon.  She  died,  my  lord,  but  whiles  her  slander  liv'd. 

Friar.  All  this  amazement  can  I  quahfy; 
When,  after  that  the  holy  rites  are  ended, 
I  'U  tell  you  largely  of  feir  Hero's  death: 
Meantime,  let  wonder  seem  familiar, 
And  to  the  chapel  let  us  presently. 

Bene.  Soft  and  fair,  friar. — Which  is  Beatrice  ? 

Beat.  I  answer  to  that  name  [unmasking] ;  what  is  your 
will? 

Bene.  Do  not  you  love  me  ? 

Beat.  Why  no,  no  more  than  reason. 

Bene.  Why,  then  your  imclc,  and  the  prince,  and  Olaudio, 
Have  been  deceiv'd ;  they  swore  you  did.  . 

Beat.  Do  not  you  love  me  1 

Bene.  Troth  no,  no  more  than  reason. 

Beat.  Why,  then  my  cousin,  Margaret,  and  Ursula, 
Are  much  deceiv'd ;  for  they  did  swear  you  did. 

Bene.  They  swore  that  you  were  almost  sick  for  me. 

Beat.  They  swore  that  you  were  well  nigh  dead  for  me. 

Bene.  'T  is  no  such  matter: — ^Then  you  do  not  love  me  I 

Beat.  No,  truly,  but  in  friendly  recompense. 

Leon.  Come,  cousin,  I  am  sure  you  love  the  gentleman. 

Claxtd.  And  I  '11  be  sworn  upon 't,  that  he  loves  her; 
For  here 's  a  paper,  written  in  his  hand, 
A  halting  sonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain, 
Fashion'd  to  Beatrice. 

Hero.  And  here 's  another. 

Writ  in  my  cousin's  hand,  stolen  from  her  pocket, 
Containing  her  affection  unto  Benedick. 

Bene.  A  miracle ;  here 's  our  own  hands  against  our 
hearts! — Come,  I  will  have  thee;  but,  by  this  light,  I  take 
thee  for  pity. 

Beat.  I  would  not  deny  you;  but,  by  this  good  day,  I 
yield  upon  great  persuasion ;  and,  partly,  to  save  your  life, 
for  I  was  told  you  were  in  a  consumption. 

Bene.  Peace,  I  will  stop  your  mouth.  [Kissing  her, 

D.  Pedro.  How  dost  thou.  Benedick  the  married  man? 

Bene.  I'll  tell  thee  what,  prince;  a  college  of  wit-crackers 
cannot  flout  me  out  of  my  humour:  Dost  thou  think  I  care 
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for  a  satire,  or  an  epigram?  No:  if  a  man  will  be  beaten 
with  brains,  a  shall  wear  nothing  handsome  about  him:  In 
brief,  since  I  do  purpose  to  marry,  I  will  think  nothing  to 
any  purpose  that  the  world  can  say  against  it ;  and  therefore 
never  flout  at  me  for  what  I  have  said  against  it;  for  man  is 
a  giddy  thing,  and  this  is  my  conclusion. — For  thy  part, 
Ckudio,  I  did  think  to  have  beaten  thee;  but  in  that  thou 
art  like  to  be  my  kinsman,  live  unbruised,  and  love  my 
cousin. 

Claud.  I  had  well  hoped  thou  wouldst  have  denied 
Ikatrice,  that  I  might  have  cudgelled  thee  out  of  thy  single 
life/ to  make  thee  a  double  dealer;  which,  out  of  question, 
thua  wilt  be,  if  my  cousin  do  not  look  exceedingly  narrowly 
to  thee. 

Bene.  Come,  come,  we  are  friends : — ^let  's  have  a  dance 
pre  we  are  married,  that  we  may  hghten  our  own  hearts,  and 
tfiir  wives'  heels. 

liEON.  We  11  have  dancing  afterwards. 

IJenb.  First,  o'  my  word ;  therefore,  play  musia — 
Prince,  thou  art  sad;  get  thee  a  wife,  get  thee  a  wife;  there 
ia  no  staff  more  reverend  than  one  tipped  with  horn. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  your  brother  John  is  ta'en  in  flight, 
Aiul  brought  with  armed  men  back  to  Messina. 

Bene.  Think  not  on  him  till  to-morrow;  I  '11  devise  thee 
brave  purishments  for  him. — Strike  up,  pipers. 

[Dance.    ExewnL 
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«  And  then  comes  repentance,  and,  with  his  bad  legs,  falls  ioto  tlia 
cinqne>pace  faster  and  faster,  till  he  sink  apace  into  his  grave." 

(Act  II.  So.  1.) 


The  original  folios  have  **  sink 
into  his  grave.**  The  pun  is  given 
In  the  notes  of  the  MS.  Corrector. 


We  believe  the  Corrector  i^riglit, 
as  far  as  supplying  a  pun  yrliich  m 
very  obvious.  Whether  it  was  tbe 
author's  joke,  or  the  players,  id 
not  of  much  import. 


"  Do  not  live,  Hero ;  do  not  ope  thine  eyes : 
For  did  I  think  thou  woyldst  not  quickly  die. 
Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy  shames, 
Myself  would,  on  the  hazard  of  reproaches. 
Strike  at  thy  life.    Griev'd  I,  I  had  but  one? 
Chid  I  for  that  at  fnigal  nature's  frown  t " 

(AcTlV.  Sc,  ].) 


The  word  for  which  "hazard** 
is  substituted  by  the  MS.  Corrector 
is  "  reartoard"  The  father  would 
kill  his  daughter  **at  the  risk  of 
the  reproaches  which  would  follow 
such  a  deed,**  says  Mr.  Collier. 

"  Frugal  nature's  frame  **  is  the 
original  reading.  Frame  "  puzzled 
the  commentators,**  says  Mr.  Col- 
Uer  The  Corrector  reads  "/rottw.'* 


The  father,  in  his  passionate  out- 
burst at  his  daughter's  suppo&ed 
shame,  was  thinking  of  something 
far  beyond  what  the  world  would 
say  of  him.  He  would  strike  ut 
his  child's  life,  "  on  the  rearwttrd 
of  reproaches,'* — the  death  ahould 
come  after  the  reproach. 

Framej  being  an  uncommon  word 
in  this  sense,  puzzled  the  Correu* 
tor.  But  why  should  he  huve  beeD 
puzzled?  Frugal  nature /rviin«d 
that  he  should  have  one  cinld. 
This  ordination  was  "frugal  na- 
ture's frame."  We  have,  subac* 
quently, — 

"  Whose  spirits  toil  in  fnime  of 
villainies." 

The  Corrector  would  chan  ge  this 
"  frame  "  to  "fraud  and  viUflini&s." 
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•*  What  wo  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lost  and  ladfdj 
Why  then  we  rack  the  value.-  (Act  IV.  Sc.  I.) 


Ladled  and  lost"  of  the  origi- 
nal  it  thus  trantpoeed.  Mr.  Col- 
lier sayi,  <*  as  a  thing  would  pro- 
bably not  be  •lack'd'  tiU  after  it 
had  been  *loet,*  the  Corrector 
cl  anged  the  position  of  the  words.** 

'*  A  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to ;  and  a  fellow  that  hath  had  leasesJ 

(Act  IV.  Sc.  2.) 


As  the  lackmg  of  a  thing  would 
precede  the  sense  of  its  value  whcu 
lost,  we  prefer  to  abide  by  the 
words  that  have  passed  into  a  ge- 
neral axiom. 


**  When  Dogberry,"  says  Mr.  Col- 
lier, **  to  show  his  importance,  says 
that  he  is  '  a  rich  fellow  enough, 
go  to;  and  a  fellow  that  hath  had 
lot$e$*  it  has  naturally  puzzled 
some  persons  to  see  how  his  losses 
could  tend  to  establish  that  he  was 
rich.  Here,  in  truth,  we  have  an- 
other misprint:  lea§es  was  often 
spelt  of  old,  leastes,  and  this  is  the 
origin  of  that  blunder.** 


"The  misprint  I  *•  "the  blun- 
der I**  What  an  impostor  thou 
hast  been,  Dogberry,  for  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  I  For  while  all 
the  world,  except  "  some  persons," 
was  admiring  the  profound  truth 
of  your  boast  of  having  had  lotseif 
and  hailed  you  as  a  great  repre 
sentative  of  human  nature,  yoo 
were  only  making  an  invent<H7<rf 
your  wealth,  which  began  with 
your  "fea#e«,**  and  ended  with 
your  "two  gowns.** 


The  original  copies  have  "  vir- 
gin knight.*'  It  is  thus  corrected 
in  Mr.  CoUier^s  folio. 


"  Pardon,  Goddess  of  the  night, 
Thou  that  slew  thy  virgin  bright.** 

(Act  V.  Sc.  3.) 
The   Corrector  had   little  ac- 
quaintance with  the  peculiarities 
of  poetical  expression,  or  he  would 
not  have  substituted  the  bald  epi- 
thet "  bright,"  for  "  virgin  knight." 
Virgins  were  the  knights  of  Diana; 
as  in  *The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,'— 
"0  sacred,  shadowy,  cold,  and 
constant  queen. 
Who  to  thy  female  kmghta. 
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Ant  Sort.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"Few  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  name." 
Though  the  commentators  make  a  difficulty  here,  the  mining 
is  obvious.  "Few  of  any  condition,  and  none  of  naQ>L\" 
i.e.  of  rank.  Yet  Stevens  says,  "  sort  is  rank,  distinction ; " 
though  he  inclines  to  Mason's  explanation,  that "  sort  memifi 
of  any  kind  whatsoever."  Warburton  explains  it,  "  there 
was  none  such  of  any  quality  above  the  common,"  and  thi^ 
is  usually  followed  by  the  commentators.  The  word  o^^ciira 
again  in  the  same  sense  a  little  further  on. 

Aboukent.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1.    Conversation. 

In  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  the  Word  occurs  again  in  the  same  eenae. 
"  It  would  be  argument  for  a  week." 
Baldrick.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1.    A  belt. 
BoABDED.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1.    Accosted. 
Cavkeb.    Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 

"  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge 
Than  a  rose  in  his  grace." 
The  common  dog-rose  of  the  hedges  is  here  meant ;  ani  srr* 
Richardson,  in  his  Dictionary,  says,  that  in  Devonshire  it  is 
still  called  the  canker-rose. 

Carduus  Bbnediotus.    Act  III.,  Sc.  4. 

"  Get  you  some  of  this  distilled  Carduus  Benedictus." 
The  carduus  benedictus,  or  blessed  thistle,  had  wonderful  me- 
dicinal powers  attributed  to  it  in  Shakspere's  time.     Cogan, 
in  his  '  Haven  of  Health,'  1595,  says,  it  "  was  lately  re- 
vealed  by  the  special  providence  of  Almighty  God." 

Dafp.    Act  v.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Canst  thou  so  daff  me  1 " 
Put  me  aside. 
Depend.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1.    Forbid. 

DiPPEBENCE.      Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Let  him  bear  it  for  a  difference." 
Difference  is  a  heraldic  term,  denoting  a  sign  of  distinct  on 
used  by  persons  bearing  the  same  coat  of  amis. 
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Eftkbt.    Act  lY.,  Sc  1.    Quickest 
Faith.    Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

"  He  wears  his  faith  but  as  the  fiiahion  of  his  hai." 
His  faith  here  is  his  confidence  in  a  friend. 
Fancy.    Act  III.,  Sc  2. 

The  word  is  used,  first,  in  the  sense  of  lore ;  in  the  second 
place,  in  the  sense  of  the  indulgence  of  a  humour. 

FoiNiNQ.    Act  v.,  Sc  1.    Thrusting. 
Fkame.    Act  IV.,  Sc  1. 

''  Chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  Nature's  frame  V 
TEie  ordinance,  the  arrangement  of  Nature 
Qo  IN  TUB  Song.    Act  I.,  Sc  1.    Join  in  the  song. 
Good  Yaab.    Act  I.,  Sc.  8. 

"  What  the  good  year,  my  lord  1  why  are  you  thus  out  of 
niL^ikiure  sad  1 " 
Tiie  good  year  is  an  ironical  expression  for  the  bad  year— tie 
year  of  pestilence.    Florio,  im  his  Dictionary,  translates  the 
Italian,  il  mal  anno,  by  good  year.     The  phrase  is  used 
again  in  *Lear,'  Act  V.,  Sc  3.  "  The  good  yeares  shall  deroar 
ttiem,**  of  which  the  editors  made  goujeers — morbus  OaUicus 
-and  expended  much  discussion  thereupon.     Tieck  first 
pointed  out  the  obvious  meaning, 
ly  SENS  ED.     Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

"  Your  discourse  is  sometime  guarded  with  fragments." 
Guarded  is  ornamented,  trimmed;  from  the  guards  used  on 
apparel. 
lupOBTANT.    Act  II.,  Sc  1.    Importunate 
1st  hrkat  Measure.    Act  1.,  Sc.  1.    Abundantly. 
ht  ToiJE  Books.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in  your  books.'" 
He  who  is  in  your  books — or  as  we  say  now,  in  your  good 
books — is  he  whom  you  trust,  whom  you  think  well  of,  from 
the  circumstance  that  a  debtor,  to  get  into  his  creditor's 
books,  must  have  first  acquired  hif>  confidence  None  of  the 
commentators  have  suggested  tUs  obvious  expUmation, 
Ihough  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  difier. 

isajLKsRD.    Act  v.,  Sc.  1. 

*'  How  Don  John  your. brother  insensed  me  to  slander.** 
luBertscd  is  to  instigate,  to  put  the  sense  or  thought  into  the 
mind  of  another.     It  is  usually  printed  incensed,  irritated: 
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bat  Borachio  had  no  enmity  to  Hero;  he  only  wished  to 
gain  money. 

Liberal.    Act  lY.,  So.  1. 

"Most  like  a  liberal  yillain." 
Licentiously  free,  as  in  '  Othello/  "  Is  he  not  a  most  profAue 
and  liberal  counsellor  1" 

Meet  with  tou.    Act  L,  Sc.  1. 

"  But  he  11  be  meet  with  you." 
Eyen  with  you.    So  in  *  The  Tempest.* 

"  We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  CaUban." 
MiBPBiBiNa    Act  III.,  Sc.  1.    Undervaluinar. 
MONTANTO.     Act  I.y  Sa  1. 

"Is  Signior  Montanto  returned  I** 
A  nickname,  deriyed  from  the  fencing-school,  bestowed  hy 
Beatrice  upon  Benedick. 

Old  Coil.    Act  V.,  Scene  2. 

"  Yonder's  old  coil  at  home." 
Old  is  not  here  used  in  t]ie  sense  of  ancient,  but  of  extn^mc. 
Old  coil  is  great  bustle.     In  Henry  IV.,  Part  2,  Act  U., 
we  have  "old  utis." 

Once.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"'T  is  once,  thou  lovest." 
Once  for  all.    In  'Coriolanus*  we  have — "Once,  if  he  do  |> 
quire  our  voices  he  ought  to  have  them." 

Rack.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Why  then  we  rack  the  value." 
•  Strain,  stretch.    In  this  sense  we  have  rack-rent. 
Becueat.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

A  term  used  in  hunting.    It  is  the  note  by  which  the  bonnda 
are  recalled. 

Rbecht.    Act  III.,  Sc.  3. 

It  is  the  same  word  as  reeky,  the  ch  and  k  being  eoimtaiitly 
interchanged.    Begrimed,  smoky. 

Sad.    Act  I.,  Sc  3.    Serious. 
Squabeb.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Is  there  no  young  squarer  now,  that  will  make  a  voyage  with 
him  to  the  devil]" 

To  square  is  to  dispute,  to  quarrel.    In  'A  Midsummer  If  i^jh  Id 
Dream,*  the  word  is  used  in  a  like  sense : — 
"And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove,  or  green, 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  star-light  sheen. 
But  they  do  square." 
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Stbaim.    Act  IL,  Sa  1. 

"  He  is  of  a  noble  Btndn.** 
Stndn  ii  breed  or  lineage.    Beanmont  and  Fletcher,  'Maid's 
Tragedy/  hare 

"  I  hate  the  whole  strain." 
Stuftidw    Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

"Staffed  with  all  honourable  yirtues." 
Stored,  filled  with. 
Trow.    Act  III.,  Sc  4. 

**  What  means  the  fool,  trowt" 
For  "  trow  ye  1 "  "  does  anybody  know  V    So  in  '  Meny  Wivei 
of  Windsor,*  "Who's  there,  trowT' 

Wits.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

**  Four  of  his  five  wits  went  halting  off." 
Johnson  says  "the  wits  seem  to  have  been  reckoned  fire, 
by  analogy  to  the  five  senses,  or  the  fiye  inlets  of  ideas." 
Chaucer  in  *The  Persones  Tale/  uses  wits  as  synonymous 
with  senses,  and  says,  "  Certes  delites  ben  after  the  appetites 
of  the  five  wittes,  as  sight,  hering,  smelling,  savouring,  and 
touching;"  as  also  have  other  of  our  old  writers.  Shak- 
spere  in  his  141st  sonnet  makes  a  distinction : — 
"  But  my  five  wits  nor  my  five  senses,  can 

Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee." 
And  in  the  present  passage  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  intelleo* 
tual  powers, 

rirDSBOOBS.    Act  y.,  Sc  2.    Passes  under. 
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Lbonato,  the  governor  of  Messina,  hath  a  fair  daughter — an 
only  child,  Hero.  He  hath  a  niece,  too,  abiding  with  him, 
Beatrice.  There  has  been  war,  but  it  is  ended ;  and  certain 
Italian  and  Spanish  noblemen  are  returned  to  Sicily.  Don 
Fedro,  Prince  of  Arragon,  comes  to  Messina,  with  his  young 
favourites,  Claudio  of  Florence,  and  Benedick  of  Padua. 
They  are  all  warmly  welcomed  by  Leonato.  Claudio  had  seen 
Hero  before  he  went  to  the  wars.  Benedick  had  met  Beatrice 
in  many  a  skirmish  of  wit.  For  Beatrice  is  smart  and  clever; 
and  her  uncle  says  truly,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  merry  war 
between  her  and  signior  Benedick.  With  this  courtly  com- 
pany comes  also  Don  John,  the  illegitimate  brother  of  Don 
Pedro — an  envious  plotting  miscreant,  who  makes  no  secret 
to  his  companions  of  his  evil  wishes.  These  are  the  charac- 
ters out  of  whose  proceedings  "  Much  Ado  "  is  to  be  evolved. 

Claudio  is  enamoured  of  Hero ;  and  his  friend  Don  Pedrc 
encourages  his  wooing.  The  prince  will  himself  break  the 
matter  to  her,  and  to  her  father.  There  is  a  masked  ball  in 
Leonato's  house.  The  prince,  as  one  of  the  maskers,  takes 
Hero  aside.  Don  John  has  possessed  himself  of  Pedro's  in- 
tention ;  and  begins  his  design  by  inciting  Claudio  to  jealousy. 
But  the  frank  and  faithful  prince  soon  dispels  his  fears.  He 
has  won  the  lady  for  his  friend,  and  obtained  the  father's 
consent.  During  this  love-suit  Beatrice  has  encountered 
Benedick ;  and,  pretending  not  to  know  him,  has  huddled 
jest  after  jest  upon  him,  so  that  he  says,  **  I  stood  hke  a  man 
at  a  mark,  with  a  whole  army  shooting  at  me."  But  the 
prince,  and  Claudio,  and  his  betrothed  Hero,  have  a  little 
plot  to  make  Beatrice  fall  in  love  with  Benedick,  and  Bene- 
dick with  Beatrice.  There  is  a  more  serious  plot  which  the 
malicious  Don  John  is  brewing,  with  a  fit  instrument  of 
wickedness,  Borachio. 

The  comic  plot  against  Benedick  and  Beatrice  proceeds 
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after  this  &shion:  Benedick  is  in  Leonato's  garden.  He 
soliloquises  about  the  folly  of  Claudio  in  being  in  love.  For 
himself,  ^  till  all  graces  be  in  one  woman,  one  woman  shall 
not  come  in  my  grace."  She  must  be  rich,  wise,  virtuous, 
fair,  mild,  noble,  ^  of  good  discourse,  an  excellent  musician, 
and  her  hair  shall  be  of  what  colour  it  please  God." 
Benedick  hides  in  an  arbour  when  he  sees  the  prince,  Claudio, 
and  Leonato  coming.  They  know  he  is  hiding.  After  one 
of  those  charming  intervals  of  I'epose,  in  which  music 
heightens  the  luxury  of  quiet,  they  talk  of  Beatrice.  They 
say  she  loves  him,  but  that  she  will  never  declare  her  love, 
*^  and  she  will  die  if  he  woo  her,  rather  than  she  will  *bate 
one  breath  of  her  accustomed  crossness."  Benedick  is  cap- 
tured :  "  Love  me  I  why,  it  must  be  requited.  ♦♦♦♦♦* 
When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not  think  I  should 
live  till  I  were  married."  In  the  same  garden,  the  same 
stratagem  is  played  upon  Beatrice,  by  Hero  and  her  gentle- 
woman Ursula.  They  know  she  is  in  "the  pleached  bower;" 
and  they  come  near  it;  and  they  talk  how  <' Benedick  loves 
Beatrice  so  entirely;"  and  how  "disdain  and  scorn  ride 
sparkling  in  her  eyes*"  The  proud  witty  lady  is  subdued  to 
exclaim,  "  Benedick,  love  on,  I  will  requite  thee." 

The  serious  plot  against  Claudio  and  Hero  proceeds  thus: 
Don  John  comes  to  his  brother  and  Claudio,  and  tells  them 
that  Hero  is  disloyal,  and  that  they  shall  have  proof  of  hei 
faithlessness,  even  on  the  night  before  her  intended  marriage. 
Borachio  tells  the  story  to  his  companion  Conrade:  '^kuow, 
that  I  have  to-night  woo'd  Margaret,  the  lady  Hero's  gentle- 
woman, by  the  name  of  Hero ;  she  leans  me  out  at  her  mis- 
tress' chamber-window,  bids  me  a  thousand  times  good 
night.  The  prince,  Claudio,  and  my  master,  planted,  and 
placed,  and  possessed  by  my  master  Don  John,  saw  afkr  oft 
in  the  orchard  this  amiable  encounter."  The  result  was . 
clear:  "Away  went  Claudio  enraged." 

We  now  approach  the  tragic  part  of  this  story.  Claudio 
and  Hero  stand  before  the  altar.  Hero  is  rejected  with 
scorn  and  loathing.  Don  Pedro  vindicates  the  justice  of  this 
cruelty.  He  had  himself  seen  her  "  talk  with  a  ruffian  at 
her  chamber-window."  The  wounded  lover,  the  heart-broken 
father,  the  wronged  maiden.     Where  is  all  this  to  end? 
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Friar  Francis,  who  was  in  attendance  to  perform  the  mar- 
riage-rite, has  the  sense  to  discover  that  this  "  Much  Ado  '* 
is  *^  about  nothing."  When  the  unhappy  father  is  bewildered 
in  his  daughter*s  shame,  the  friar  has  been  a  watchful  ob- 
server of  the  manifest  indications  of  guilt  or  innocence: — 

"  I  have  mark'd 
A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  start 
Into  her  &ce ;  a  thousand  innocent  shames 
In  angel  whiteness  bear  away  those  blushes; 
And  in  her  eye  there  hath  appeared  a  fire, 
To  bum  the  errors  that  these  princes  hold 
Against  her  maiden  truth." 

Hero  had  swooned.  The  firiar,  being  alone  with  the 
father.  Hero,  Beatrice,  and  Benedick,  counsels  that  she  should 
be  given  out  for  dead,  so  as  to  *'  change  slander  for  remorse." 
Benedick  advises  Leonato  to  consent.  This  fatal  altar-scene 
is  the  crisis  of  the  love  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice.  The  lady, 
after  all,  is  not  that  smart,  conventional  thing  she  has  ap- 
peared. She  has  a  heart.  She  alone,  when  that  poor  Hero 
appears  deserted  of  all,  has  the  courage  to  say, — 

"0,  on  my  soul,  my  cousin  is  belied !" 

The  injury  done  to  Hero  wrings  out  of  Beatrice  the  avowal 
of  her  regard  for  Benedick.  They  are  now  bound  together 
in  their  common  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate. 

The  plot  against  Hero  and  Claudio  is  ultimately  dis- 
covered; and  there  is  an  end  of  the  "Much  Ado."  But  the 
discovery  is  brought  about  by  a  singular  agency.  It  is  not 
the  calm  wisdom  of  the  friar,  but  the  dogged  conceit  of  the 
constable,  that  leads  to  the  happy  termination,  and  prevents 
this  termination  coming  too  soon.  The  leading  idea  of  this 
beautiful  comedy  is,  that  there  is  a  real  aspect  of  things 
which  is  to  be  seen  by  the  audience,  and  not  seen  by  the 
agents.  Dogberry  and  Verges  are  conceived  wholly  in  this 
spirit.  Those  inimitable  guardians  of  the  night  who  de- 
scended upon  this  earth  to  bestow  for  all  time  the  blessing 
of  irrepressible  laughter,  have  been  somewhat  hastily  shorn 
of  their  importance  by  a  great  critic.  Coleridge  has  said 
"any   other  less  ingeniously-absurd  watchmen  and  night- 
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constables  would  have  answered  the  mere  necessities  of  the 
action."  To  this  it  has  been  answered, — "  Make  Dogberry 
in  the  slightest  degree  less  self-satisfied,  loquacious,  full  of 
the  official  stuff  of  which  functionaries  are  still  cni  out,  and 
the  action  breaks  down  before  the  rejection  of  Hero  by  her 
lover.  For  it  is  not  the  ingenious  absurdity  that  prevents 
the  detection  of  the  plot  against  Hero ;  it  is  the  absurdity 
which  prevents  the  prompt  disclosure  of  it  after  the  detec- 
tion. ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  wise  /ellow,  and  the  rich  fellow,  and  the 
fellow  that  hath  had  losses,  aud  one  that  hath  two  gowns, 
and  everything  handsome  about  him,  nevertheless  holds  his 
prisoners  fast;  and  when  he  comes  to  the  prince,  with 
*  Marry,  sir,  they  have  committed  false  report;  moreover, 
they  have  spoken  untruths ;  secondarily,  they  are  slanders ; 
sixth  and  lastly,  they  have  belied  a  lady ;  thirdly,  they  have 
verified  unjust  things;  and,  to  conclude,  they  are  lying 
knaves,'  though  his  method  be  not  logical,  his  matter  is  all- 
sufficient.  And  so  we  agree  with  Ulrici,  that  it  would  be  a 
palpable  misunderstanding  to  ask  what  the  noble  constable 
Dogberry  and  his  followers  have  to  do  with  the  play.  Dog- 
berry is  as  necessary  as  all  the  other  personages ; — ^to  a  cer- 
tain degree  more  necessary.  The  passionate  lover,  the  calm 
and  sagacious  prince,  the  doting  father,  were  the  dupes  of  a 
treachery,  not  well  compact,  and  carried  through  by  danger- 
ous instruments.  They  make  no  effort  to  detect  what 
would  not  have  been  very  difficult  of  detection:  they  are 
satisfied  to  quarrel  and  to  lament.  Accident  discovers  what 
intelligence  could  not  penetrate ;  and  the  treacherous  slander 
is  manifest  in  all  its  blackness  to  the  wise  Dogberry: — 

*  Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed.' 

Here  is  the  crowning  irony  of  the  philosophical  poet  The 
plains  of  the  game  of  life  see  nothing,  or  see  minute  parts 
only:  but  the  dullest  hy-stander  has  glimpses  of  something 
more."* 

•  *  Studies  of  Shakspcre.      By  Cliarles  KnigLt. 
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FuRDiNAin),  King  qf  Navarre, 
Appears,  Act  I.  bc.  1.    Act  II.  bc.  1.    Act  IV.  so.  3.    Act  Y.  so.  %, 

BiaoN,  a  lord  attending  on  the  King. 

Appears,  Act  I.  bc  1.     Act  IL  sc.  1.    Act  III.  bc  1. 

Act  IV.  BC  3.    ActV.  8c2. 

LoKOAYiLLB,  a  lotd  attending  on  the  King. 
Appewrs,  Act  I.  bc  1.     Act  II.  bc  1.     Act  IV.  bc  3.     Act  V.  bc  2. 

DriiAur,  a  lord  attending  on  the  King. 
Appears,  Act  I.  bc  1.     Act  II.  sc  1.    Act  IV.  sc.  3.     Act  V.  sc  2. 

BoTBT,  a  lord  attending  on  the  Princess  of  France 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc  1.    Act  IV.  sc  1.    Act  V.  sc  8. 

Mbrgadb,  a  lord  attending  on  the  Princess  of  France. 
Appears,  Act  V.  sc  2. 

Don  Adriano  db  Aricado,  a  fantastical  Spaniard. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc  2.    Act  III.  sc  1.     Act  V.  sc  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Sir  Nathanixl,  a  curate. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc  2.     Act  V.  sc  1 ;  sc  2. 

HoLOFBRKBS,  A  schoolmaster. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc  2.    Act  V.  sc  1;  so.  2. 

Dull,  a  constable. 
ippcars.  Act  I.  sc  1 ;  sc  2.     Act  IV.  sc.  2.     Act  V.  bc  1. 

CkWTARD,  a  doton. 

AjjpMrs,  Act  I.  sc  1 ;  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc  1.     Act  IV.  so.  1 ;    sc  S 

Act  V.  sc  1 ;  BC  2. 

Moth,  page  to  Armado. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc  2.     Act  III.  bc  1.    Act  V.  sc  1 ;  bc  2. 

A  Forester. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc  1. 

Prikcbss  of  Francr. 
Appears,  Act  IT.  sc  1.    Act  IV.  sc.  1.    Act  V.  sc  2. 
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BosALnra,  a  lady  attending  on  the  PrinoeBS  of  Franoe. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc  1.    Act  IV.  sc.  1.     Act  Y.  sa  2. 

Maru,  a  lady  attending  on  the  Prmcess  of  France. 
Jj^war*,  Act  IL  ic  1.     Act  IV.  bc  1.     Act  V.  sc  2. 

KATHAUini,  a  lady  attending  on  the  Princess  of  France. 
App«ar8,  Act  II.  bc  1.     Act  IV.  bc.  1.     Act  T.  sc  2. 

Jaquikbtta,  a  country  wmch. 
Appears,  Act  I.  bc.  2.    Act  IV.  so.  2. 


SCENE,— Natabbh. 


TmB  pbj  ^  ^  one  of  those  published  in  Shakspere's  lifetime.  The  first 
<:ditigci  appoind  in  1598.  In  the  first  collected  edition,  the  folio  of  1623, 
Ihe  taxi  diir^ri  little  !ix>m  the  original  qmurto. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — Navarre.     A  Park,  with  a  Palace  in  it 

Enter  the  King,  Biron,  Longavillb,  and  Dumain. 

Kma.  Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives. 
Live  register'^  upon  our  brazen  tombs, 
And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death ; 
When,  spite  of  cormorant  devouripg  time, 
Th'  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honour,  which  shall  bate  his  scythe's  keen  edge. 
And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity. 
Therefore,  brave  conquerors! — ^for  so  you  are. 
That  war  against  your  own  affections, 
And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires^ — 
Our  late  edict  shall  strongly  stand  in  force: 
Navarre  shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  world ; 
Our  court  shall  be  a  little  Academe, 
Still  and  contemplative  in  living  art 
You  three,  Biron,  Dumain,  and  Longaville, 
Have  sworn  for  three  years'  term  to  live  with  me, 
My  fellow-scholars,  and  to  keep  those  statutes 
That  are  recorded  in  this  schedule  here: 
Your  oaths  are  pass'd,  and  now  subscribe  your  names ; 
That  his  own  hand  may  strike  his  honour  down, 
That  violates  the  smallest  branch  herein : 
If  you  are  arm'd  to  do,  as  sworn  to  do. 
Subscribe  to  your  deao  oath,  and  keep  it  too. 
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Long.  I  am  resolvM:  't  is  but  a  three  years*  fast; 
The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine: 
Tsi  paunches  have  lean  patyj  and  dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,^  but  bankerout  the  wits. 

Duif.  My  loving  Iord,T5umain  is  mortified. 
The  grosser  manner  of  these  world's  delights 
He  throws  ui^n  the  grosA  world's  baser  slaves: 
To  love,  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  I  pine  and  die ; 
With  all  these  living  in  philosophy. 

BntOK.  I  can  but  say  their  protestation  over. 
So  much,  dear  liege,  I  have  already  sworn, 
That  is,  to  live  and  study  here  three  years. 
But  there  are  other  strict  observances: 
As,  not  to  see  a  woman  in  that  term ; 
Which,  I  hope  well,  is  not  enrolled  there: 
And,  one  day  in  a  week  to  touch  no  food, 
And  but  oue  meal  on  every  day  beside; 
The  which,  I  hope,  is  not  enrolled  there: 
And  then  to  sleep  but  three  hours  in  the  night, 
And  not  be  seen  to  wink  of  all  the  day ; 
(When  I  was  wont  to  think  no  harm  all  night. 
And  make  a  dark  night  too  of  half  the^day;) 
Which,  I  hope  well,  is  not  enrolled  there: 
O,  these  are  barren  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep; 
Not  to  see  ladies,-^study, — fast, — ^not  sleep. 

King.  Four  oath  is  pass'd  to  pass  away  from  these. 

BiRON.  Let  me  say  no,  my  liege,  an  if  you  please ; 
I  only  swore,  to  study  with  your  grace, 
And  stay  here  in  your  court  for  three  years'  space. 

Long.  You  swore  to  that,  Biron,  and  to  the  rest. 

BiRON.  By  yea  and  nay,  sir,  then  I  swore  in  jest. 
What  is  the  end  of  study  1  let  me  know. 

King.  Why,  that  to  know,  which  else  we  should  not  know. 

BiRON.  Things  hid  and  barr'd,  you  mean,  from  commou 
sense? 

King.  Ay,  that  is  study's  godlike  recompense. 

BiRON.  Come  on  then,  I  will  swear  to  study  so. 
To  know  the  thing  I  am  forbid  to  know : 
Aa  thus, — To  study  where  I  well  may  dine, 

When  I  to  fast  expressly  am  forbid ; 
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Or,  study  where  to  meet  some  mistress  fine, 

When  mistresses  from  common  sense  are  hid : 
Or,  having  sworn  too  hard-a-keeping  oath, 
Study  to  break  it,  and  not  break  my  troth. 
If  study's  gain  be  thus,  and  this  be  so, 
Study  knows  that,  which  yet  it  doth  not  know : 
Swear  me  to  this,  and  I  will  ne*er  say,  no. 

Kino.  These  be  the  stops  that  hinder  study  quite, 
And  train  our  intellects  to  vain  delight. 

BmoN.  Why,  all  delights  are  vain ;  and  that  most  vaiuj 
Which,  with  pain  purchased,  doth  inherit  pain : 
As,  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book. 

To  seek  the  light  of  truth ;  while  truth  the  whDe 
Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look: 

JC^ht,~seekin^ fight,  doth  light  of  light  beguile: 
So,  ere  you  find  where  light  in  darkness  lies,^~^~^ 
Your  light  grows  dark  by  losing  of  your  eyes. 
Study  me  how  to  please  the  eye  indeed. 

By  fixing  it  upon  a  fairer  eye ; 
Who  dazzling  so,  that  eye  shall  be  his  heed, 

And  give  him  light  that  it  was  blinded  by. 
Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun, 

^Thatjvi!l_nfit_be  deep-search'd  with  saucy  looks; 
Small  have  continual  plodders'  ever  won, 
^^^elBase  authority  from  others'  books. 
These  earthly^  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights,  ' 

That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star. 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights. 

Than  those  that  walk,  and  wot  not  what  they  aro. 
Too  much  to  know  is,  to  know  nought  hAt  fame ; 
And  eveiygg^fiather  can  give  a  name. 

KiNa.  jSow  well  he 's  read,  to  reason  against  reading ! 

DuM.  Proceeded  well,  to  stop  all  good  proceeding  f 

Long.  He  weeds  the  com,  and  still  lets  grow  the  weeding. 

BiBON.  The  spring  is  near,  when  green  geese  are  a-bretflJ- 
ing. 

DuM.  How  follows  that? 

BiRON.  Fit  in  his  j^lace  and  time. 

DuM.  In  reason  nothing. 

BiBON.  Something  then  in  rhyme. 
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Kino.  Biron  is  like  an  envious  sneaping  frost, 
'  < ' "  •  ^/ 1     That  bites  the  first-bom  iDfants  of  the  spriDg. 
/  ^'  i\l'ul      BmoN.  Well,  say  I  am;  why  should  proud  summer  .boast, 
^  ^.  /  A  »K<.    g^£Qj^  ^Q  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing? 
Why  should  I  joy  in  any  abortive  birth? 
At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose, 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May*s  new-fangled  shows ; 
But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows. 
So  you,  to  study  now  it  is  too  late, 
Climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate. 

Kmo.  Well,  sit  you  out ;  go  home,  Biron ;  adieu ! 

BmoN.  No,  my  good  lord;  I  have  sworn  to  stay  with  you; 
And,  though  I  have  for  barbarism  spoke  more, 

Than  for  that^ngel  knowledge  you  can  say; 
Yet,  confident  I  '11  teep~  what  I  have  swore, 

And  bide  the  penance  of  each  three  years'  day. 
Give  me  the  paper, — ^let  me  read  the  same ; 
And  to  the  strictest  decrees  I  '11  write  *my  name. 

KiNa.  How  well  this  yielding  rescues  thee  from  shame  \ 

Biron.  [ReaoU.I 

Item,  That  no  woman   shall  come  within  a  mile  of  my 
court — 

Hath  this  been  proclaim'd? 
LoNa.  Four  days  ago. 
BiBON.  Let 's  see  the  penalty.  [Reads.'] 

— ^On  pain  of  losing  her  tongue. — 

Who  devis'd  this  penalty? 

LoNO.  Marry,  that  did  I. 

Biron.  Sweet  lord,  and  why? 

Long.  To  fright  them  hence  with  that  dread  penalty. 

BntON.  A  dangerous  law  against  gentility. 
[Reads,"] 

Item,  K  any  man  be  seen  to  walk  with  a  woman  within 
the  term  of  three  years,  he  shall  endure  such  public  shame 
as  the  rest  of  the  court  shall  possibly  devise. — 

This  article,  my  liege,  yourself  must  break ; 
For,  well  you  know,  here  comes  in  embassy 
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The  French  king's  daughter,  with  yourself  to  speak« — 

A  maid  of  grace,  and  complete  majesty, — 
About  surrender-up  of  Aquitain 

To  her  decrepit,  sick,  and  bed-rid  father: 
Therefore  this  article  is  made  in  vain. 

Or  vainly  comes  th'  admired  princess  hither. 

Kdxq,  What  say  you,  lords?  why,  this  was  quite  forgot. 

BntoN.  So  study  evermore  is  over-shot ; 
Whild  it  doth  study  to  have  what  it  would, 
It  doth  forget  to  do  the  thing  it  should : 
And  when  it  hath  the  thing  it  hunteth  most, 
'T  is  won,  as  towns  with  fire;  so  won,  so  lost. 

King.  We  must^  of  force,  dispense  with  this  decree; 
She  must  lie  here  on  mere  necessity. 

BiBON.  Necessity  will  make  us  idl  forsworn 

Three  thousand  times  within  this  three  years'  space : 
For  every  man  with  his  aflfeots  is  born ; 

Not  by  might  mastered,  but  by  special  grace. 
If  I  break  faith,  this  word  shall  speak  for  me, 
I  am'  forsworn  on  mere  necessity. — 
So  to  the  laws  at  large  I  write  my  name :  [Subscribes, 

And  he  that  breaks  them  in  the  least  degree 
Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame: 

Suggestions  are  to  others,  as  to  me ; 
But,  I  believe,  although  I  seem  so  loth, 
I  am  the  last  that  will  last  keep  his  oath. 
But  is  there  no  quick  recreation  granted? 

Emo.  Ay,  that  there  is:  our  court,  you  Rnow,  is  haunted 

With  a  refined  traveller  of  Spain ; 
A  maA  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted, 

'That  hath  a  mint^f  phrases  in  his  brain:  I         / 

One  who  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue  \ 

Doth  ravish,  like^chauting  harmony ; 
A  man  of  complemenls,  whom  right  and  wrong        ,  :  <.  ^  t 

Have  chose  as  umpire  of  their  mutiny: 
This  child  of  fancy,  that  Armado  hight. 

For  interim  to  our  studies,  shall  relate. 
In  high-bom  words,  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 

From  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  debate. 
How  you  delight,  my  lords,  I  know  not,  I ; 

VOL.  IV.  99 
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But,  I  protest,  I  love  to  hear  him  lie, 
And  I  will  use  him  for  mj  minstrelsy. 

BmoN.  Armado  is  a  most  illustrious  wight, 
A  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight* 

Long.  Costard  the  swain,  and  he,  shall  be  our  sport; 
And,  so  to  study,  three  years  is  but  short. 

EiUer  Dull,  vjith  a  letter,  and  Costabd. 

Dull.  Which  is  the  duke*s  own  person? 

BntON.  This,  fellow.     What  wouldst? 

Dull.  I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person,  for  I  am  his 
grace's  tharborough:  but  I  would  see  his  own  person  in  flesh 
and  blood. 

BmoN.  This  is  he. 

Dull.  Signior  Arme — Anne — commends  you.  There's 
villainy  abroad;  this  letter  will  tell  you  more. 

Coot.  Sir,  the  contempts  thereof  are  as  touching  me. 

Kino.  A  letter  from  the  magnificent  Armado. 

BiRON.  How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in  God  for  high 
words. 

Long.  A  high  hope  for  a  low  heaven:  God  grant  us 
patience ! 

BiRON.  To  hear?  or  forbear  hearing? 

Long.  To  hear  meekly,  sir,  and  to  laugh  moderately;  or 
to  forl>ear  both. 

BiBON.  Well,  sir,  be  it  as  the  style  shall  ^ve  us  cause  to 
climb  in  the  merriness. 

Coot.  The  matter  is  to  me,  sir,  as  concerning  Jaquenetta. 
The  manner  of  it  is,  I  was  taken  with  the  manner. 

BiRON.  In  what  manner? 

Coot.  In  manner  and  form  following,  sir;  all  those  three: 
I  was  seen  with  her  in  the  manor  house,  sitting  with  her 
upon  the  form,  and  taken  following  her  into  the  park ;  which, 
put  together,  is  in  manner  and  form  following.  Now,  sir,  for 
the  manner, — it  is  the  manner  of  a  man  to  speak  to  a 
woman :  for  the  form, — ^in  some  form. 

BiRON.  For  the  following,  sir? 

Cost.  As  it  shall  follow  in  my  correction :  And  God  defend 
the  right! 

Kmo.  Will  you  hear  this  letter  with  attention? 
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BiBON.  As  we  would  hear  an  oracle. 
Coer.  Such  is  the  simplicity  of  mao  to  hearken  after  the 
flesh. 

King.  [Beads.] 

'^  Greai  deputy,  the  welkin's  vicegerent,  and  sole  dominator 
of  Navarre,  my  soul's  earth's  Qod,  and  body's  fostering 
patron, —  , 

Coer.  Not  a  word  of  Costard  yet 
Kino. 

«  So  it  is,— 

Cost.  It  may  be  so :  but  if  he  say  it  is  so,  he  is,  in  telling 
true,,  but  so. 
Ema.  Peace! 

Goer.  — ^be  to  me,  and  every  man  that  dares  not  fight ! 
King.  No  words  | 

OoOT.  — of  other  men's  secrets,  I  beseech  you. 
King. 

**So  it  is,  besieged  with  sable-coloured  melancholy,  I  did 
commend  the  black-oppressing  humour  to  the  most  whole- 
some physic  of  thy  health-giving  air;  and,  as  I  am  a  gentle- 
man, betook  myself  to  walk.  The  time  when?  About  the 
sixth  hour;  when  beasts  most  graze,  birds  best  peck,  and 
men  sit  down  to  that  nourishmen^which  is  called  supper. 
So"""mucli  for  the  time  when:  Now  for  the  "ground  wh^; 
which,  I  mean,  I  walked  upon:  it  is  yclept  thy  park.  Then 
for  the  place  where;  where,  I  mean,  I  did  encounter  that  ob- 
scene and  most  preposterous  event,  that  draweth  from  my 
snow-white  pen  the  ebon-coloured  ink,  which  here  thou  view- 
est,  beholdest,  surveyest,  or  seest:  But  to  the  place  where, — 
It  standeth  north-north-east  and  by  east  from  the  west  comer 
of  thy  curious-knotted  garden.  There  did  I  see  that  low- 
spirited  swain,  that  base  minnow  of  thy  mirth, 

Cost.  Me? 
King. — 

— "^t  unletter'd  small-knowing  soul, 

Corn.  Me? 
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,  ^--"^ 


KiKa. 

— "  that  shallow  vassal, 

Cost.  Still  mel 
Kmo. 

— *'  which,  as  I  remember,  hight  Goetaid^ 

Ck)8T.  0  m^ 
Kmo. 

— '^  sorted,  and  oonsorted,  contrary  to  thy  established  pro- 
claimed edict  and  continent  canon,  with— with, — 0  with — 
but  with  this  I  passion  to  say  wherewith. 

Cost.  With  a  wench. 
Kma. 

— "withaishild  of  our  grandmother  Eye,  a  female;  or,  for 
thy  more  sweet  undeH^dmg^a  woman.  Him  I  (as  my 
ever-esteemed  duty  pricks  me  onj^^ve  sent  to  thee,  to  re- 
ceive the  meed  of  punishment,  by  thy  sweet  grace's  officer, 
Antony  Dull ;  a  man  of  good  repute,  carriage,  bearing,  and  es- 
timation. 

Dull.  Me,  an 't  shall  please  you;  I  am  Antony  DulL 
Emo. 

"  For  Jaquenetta,  (so  is  the  weaker  vessel  called,  which  I 
apprehended  with  the  aforesaid  swain,)  I  keep  her  as  a  vessel 
of  thy  law's  fury;  and  shall,  at  the  least  of  thy  sweet  notice, 
bring  her  to  trial.  Thine  in  aU  compliments  of  devoted  and 
heart-burning  heat  of  duty, 

Don  Adbiako  di^  Armado.'* 

BiRON.  This  isnot  so  jwell  as  I  looked  for,  but  the_j)est 
that  ever  I  heardT'^ 

King.  Ay,  the  best  for  the  worst  But,  sirrah,  what  say 
you  to  this? 

Cost.  Sir,  I  confess  the  wench. 

King,  Did  you  hear  the  proclamation  1 

Cost.  I  do  confess  much  of  the  hearing  it,  but  little  of 
the  marking  of  it. 

King.  It  was  proclaimed  a  years  imprisonment,  to  be 
taken  with  a  wench. 
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Cost.  I  was  taken  with  none,  sir;  I  was  taken  with  a  da- 
mosel. 

King.  Well,  it  was  proclaimed  damoseL 

Cost.  This  was  no  damosel,  either,  sir;  she  was  a  virgin. 

EiNO.  It  is  so  varied  too;  for  it  was  proclaimed  virgin. 

Cost.  If  it  were,  I  deny  her  virginity;  I  was  taken  with 
a  maid. 

Ema.  This  maid  will  not  serve  your  turn,  sir. 

Cost.  This  maid  will  serve  my  turn,  sir. 

Kino.  Sir,  I  will  pronounce  your  sentence:  You  shall  fast 
a  week  with  bran  and  water. 

Cost.  I  had  rather  pray  a  month  with  mutton  and  por- 
ridge. 

King.  And  don  Armado  shall  be  your  keeper. — 
My  lord  Biron,  see  him  delivered  o'er. — 
And  go  we,  lords,  to  put  in  practice  that 

Which  each  to  other  hath  so  strongly  sworn. — 

[EafeufU  King,  Longavillb,  and  Dumain. 

BmoN.  I  'U  lay  my  head  to  any  good  man's  hat. 

These  oaths  and  laws  wiU  prove  an  idle  scorn. — 
Sirrah,  come  on. 

Cost.  I  suffer  for  the  truth,  sir:  for  true  it  is,  I  was  taken 
with  Jaquenetta,  and_Jaqiwnetta_M  ajrue  ^^^  and  there- 
fore. Welcome  the  sour  cup  of  prosperity!  Affliction  may 
one  day  smile  again,  and^untQ  then.  Sit  thee  down,  sorrow! 

SCENE  II. — Another  part  of  the  same*    Armado'*  Some, 
Elder  Abmado  and  Moth. 

Arm.  Boy,  what  sign  is  it,  when  a  man  of  great  spirit 
grows  mehmcholy  ? 

Moth.  A  great  sign,  sir,  that  he  will  look  sad. 

Arm.  Why,  sadness  is  one  and  the  self-same  thing,  dear 
imp. 

Moth.  No,  no ;  0  lord,  sir,  no. 

Arm.  How  canst  thou  part  sadness  and  melancholy,  my 
tender  Juvenal? 

Moth.  By  a  familiar  demonstration  of  the  working,  my 
tough  senior. 
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Abm.  Why  tough  senior?  whj  tough  senior) 

Moth.  Why  tender  ju venal?  why  tender  ju venal? 

Arm.  I  spoke  it,  tender  juvenal,  as  a  congruent  epitheton, 
appertaining  to  thy  young  days,  which  we  may  nominate  tender. 

Moth.  And  I,  tough  senior,  as  an  appertinent  title  to  your 
old  time,  which  we  may  name  tough. 

Arm.  Pretty,  and  apt 

Moth.  How  mean  you,  sir;  I  pretty,  and  my  saying  apt? 
or  I  apt,  and  my  saying  pretty? 

Arm.  Thou  pretty,  because  little. 

Moth.  Little  pretfy,  because  little:  Wherefore  apt? 

Arm.  And  therefore  apt,  because  quick. 

Moth.  Speak  you  this  in  my  praise,  master?     • 

Arm.  In  thy  condign  praise. 

Moth.  I  will  praise  an  eel  with  the  same  praise. 

Arm.  What?  that  an  eel  is  ingenious? 

Moth.  That  an  eel  is  quick. 

Arm.  I  do  say,  thou  art  quick  in  answers:  Thou  heat*st 
my  blood. 

Moth.  I  am  answered,  sir. 

Arm.  I  love  not  to  be  crossed. 

Moth.  He  speaks  the  mere  contrary,  crosses  love  not  him. 

[Aside, 

Arm.  I  have  promised  to  study  three  years  with  the  duke. 

Moth.  You  may  do  it  in  an  hour,  sir. 

Arm.  Impossible. 

Motel  How  many  is  one  thrice  told? 

Arm.  I  am  ill  at  reckoning ;  it  fits  the  spirit  of  a  tapster. 

Moth.  You  are  a  gentleman^  and ji  gamester,  sir. 

Arm.  I  confess  both ;  they  are  both  the  varnish  of  a  com- 
plete man.       "■"      — — "  ~-  - 

Moth.  Then,  1  am  sure,  you  know  how  much  the  gross 
sum  of  deuce-ace  amoimts  to. 

Arm.  It  doth  amount  to  one  more  than  two.  ^ 

Moth.  Which  the  base  vulgar  call,  three. 

Arm.  True. 

Moth.  Why,  sir,  is  this  such  a  piece  of  study?  Now  here 's 
three  studied,  ere  you  '11  thrice  wink:  and  how  easy  it  is  to 
put  years  to  the  word  three,  and  study  three  years  in  two 
words,  the  dancing  horse  mU  tell  you. 
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Arm.  a  most  fine  figure ! 

Moth.  To  prove  you  a  cipher.  [Aside, 

Arm.  I  will  hereupon  confess,  I  am  in  love:  and,  as  it  is 
base  for  a  soldier  to  love,  so  am  I  in  love  with  a  base  wench. 
If  drawing  my  sword  against  the  humour  of  affection  would 
deliver  me  from  the  reprobate  thought  of  it,  I  would  take 
Desire  prisoner,  and  ransom  him  to  any  French  courtier  for 
a  new  devised  courtesy.  I  think  scorn  to  sigh;  methinks,  I 
should  outswear  Cupid.  Comfort  me,  boy:  What  great  men 
have  been  in  love? 

Moth.  Hercules,  master. 

Arm.  Most  sweet  Hercules! — More  authority,  dear  boy, 
name  more;  and,  sweet  my  child,  let  them  be  men  of  good 
repute  and  carriage. 

Moth.  Sampson,  master ;  he  was  a  man  of  good  carriage, 
great  carriage;  for  he  carried  the  town  gates  on  his  back,  hke 
a  porter:  and  he  was  in  love. 

Arm.  0  well-knit  Sampson!  strong-jointed  Sampson !  I  do 
excel  thee  in  my  rapier,  as  much  as  thou  didst  me  in  carry- 
ing gates.  I  am  in  love,  too — Who  was  Sampson's  love,  my 
dear  Moth? 

Moth.  A  woman,  master. 

Arm.  Of  what  complexion  ? 

Moth.  Of  all  the  four,  or  the  three,  or  the  two;  or  one  of 
the  four. 

Arm.  Tell  me  precisely  of  what  complexion? 

Moth.  Of  the  sea-water  green,  sir. 

Arm.  Is  that  one  of  the  fom*  complexions? 

Moth.  As  I  have  read,  sir:  and  the  best  of  them  too. 

Arm.  Green,  indeed,  is  the  colour  of  lovers ;  but  to  have 
a  love  of  that  colour,  methinks,  Sampson  had  small  reason 
for  it.     He,  surely,  affected  her  for  her  wit. 

Moth.  It  was  so,  sir ;  for  she  had  a  green  wit. 

Arm.  My  love  is  most  immaculate  white  and  red. 

Moth.  Most  maculate  thoughts,  master,  are  masked  under 
such  colours. 

Arm.  Define,  define,  well-educated  infant. 

Moth.  My  father's  wit,  and  my  mother's  tongue,  assist  mc. 

Arm.  Sweet  invocation  of  a  child;  most  pretty,  and  pa- 
ihetical ! 
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Moth.  If  she  be  made  of  white  and  red, 

Her  faults  will  ne*er  be  knowD ; 
For  blushing  cheeks  by  faults  are  bred, 

And  fears  by  pale-white  shown: 
Then,  if  she  fear,  or  be  to  blame, 

By  this  you  shall  not  know; 
For  still  her  cheeks  possess  the  same, 

Which  natiye  she  doth  owe. 
A  dangerous  rhyme,  master,  against  the  reason  of  white  and 
red. 

Abh.  Is  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King  and  the 
Beggar) 

Moth.  The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a  ballad  some 
three  ages  since:  but,  I  think,  now 't  is  not  to  be  found;  or, 
if  it  were,  it  would  neither  serve  for  the  writing,  nor  the 
tune. 

Arm.  I  will  have  that  subject  newly  writ  o'er,  that  I  may 
example  my  digression  by  some  mighty  precedent.  Boy,  I  do 
love  that  country  g^rl  that  I  took  in  the  park  with  the 
rational  hind  CJostard;  she  deserves  welL 

Moth.  To  be  whipped;  and  yet  a  better  love  than  my 
master.  [Atide. 

Arm.  Sing,  boy;  my  spirit  grows  heavy  in  love. 

Moth.  And  that 's  great  marvel,  loving  a  light  wench. 

Arm.  I  say,  sing. 

Moth.  Forbear  till  this  company  be  past. 

Enter  Dull,  Costard,  arid  Jaqtjenetta. 

Dull.  Sir,  the  duke's  pleasure  is  that  you  keep  Costard 
safe:  and  you  must  let  him  take  no  deligh^  nor  no  penance; 
but  a'  must  fast  three  days  a  week.  For  this  damsel,  I  must 
keep  her  at  the  park;  she  is  allowed  for  the  day- woman. 
Fare  you  welL 

Ark.  I  do  betray  myself  with  blushing. — ^Maid. 

Jaq.  Man. 

Aril  I  will  visit  thee  at  the  lodge, 

Jaq.  That 's  hereby. 

ARii.  I  know  where  it  is  situate. 

Jaq.  Lord,  how  wise  ydii  are! 

Arm.  1  will  tell  thee  wonders. 
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Jaq.  With  that  face? 

Arm.  I  love  thee. 

Jaq.  So  I  heard  you  say. 

Arm.  And  so  farewell. 

Jaq.  Fair  weather  after  you ! 

Dull.  Come,  Jaquenetta,  away.       [HxeurU  Dull  and  Jaq. 

Arm.  YiUain,  thou  shalt  fast  for  thy  offences  ere  thou  be 
pardoned. 

Cost.  "Well,  sir,  I  hope,  when  I  do  it,  I  shall  do  it  on  a 
full  stomach. 

Arm.  Thou  shalt  be  heavily  punished. 

Cost.  I  am  more  bound  to  you  than  your  fellows,  for  they 
are  but  lightly  rewarded. 

Arm.  Take  away  this  villain ;  shut  him  up. 

Moth.  Come,  you  transgressing  slave ;  away. 

Cost.  Let  me  not  be  pent  u^^sir ;  I  will  fast,  being  loose. 

Moth.  No,  sir;  that  wirefasT  and  loose:  thou  shalt  to 
prison. 

Cost.  Well,  if  ever  I  do  see  the  meny  days  of  desolation 
that  I  have  seen,  some  shall  see — 

Moth.  What  shall  some  see  ? 

Cost.  Nay,  nothing,  master  Moth,  but  what  they  look  upon. 
It  is  not  for  prisoners  to  be  silent  in  their  words ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  will  say  nothing:  I  thank  God,  I  have  as  little  patience 
as  another  man;  and,  therefore,  I  can  be  quiet. 

[EjseuTU  Moth  and  Costard. 
Arm.  I  do  affect  the  very  ground,  which  is  base,  where  her 
shoe,  which  is  baser,  guided  by  her  foot,  which  is  basest,  doth 
tread.  I  shall  be  forsworn  (which  is  a  great  argument  of 
falsehood)  if  I  love:  And  how  can  that  be  true  love,  which  is 
falsely  attempted?  Love  is  a  familiar;  love  is  a  devil:  there 
is  no  evil  angel  but  love.  Yet  Sampson  was  so  tempted ;  and 
he  had  an  excellent  strength:  yet  was  Solomon  so  seduced; 
jand  he  had  a  very  good  wit.  "Cupid's  buttshaffc  is  too  hard 
^qr^Hercules*  club,  and  therefore  "too  much  odds  for  a 
'Spaniard's  rapier.  The  first  and  second  cause  will  not  serve 
my  turn ;  the  passado  he  respects  not,  the  duello  he  regards 
not :  his  disgrace  is  to  be  called  boy ;  but  his  glory  is  to  sub- 
due men.  Adieu,  valour!  rust,  rapier!  be  still,  drum!  for 
your  manager  is  in  love ;  yea,  he  loveth.     Assist  me  some 
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eztcmporal  god  of  rhyme,  for,  I  am  sure,  I  shall  turn  sonnet 
Devise,  wit;  write,  pen;  for,  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in 
folia  [ExiL 


ACT  11. 

SCENE  I. — Another  part  of  the  Park,     A  Pavilion  arid 
Tents  at  a  distance. 

Enter  the  Princbeb  of  France,  Rosalinb,  Maria,  Katharine 
BoTET,  Lords,  and  other  Attendants. 

BoTET.  Now,  madam,  summon  up  your  dearest  spirits ; 
Consider  who  the  king  your  father  sends; 
To  whom  he  sends;  and  what's  his  emhassy: 
Vunraelf,  held  precious  in  the  world's  esteem. 
To  parley  with  the  sole  inheritor 
Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe. 
Matchless  Navarre:  the  plea  of  no  less  weight 
Than  Aquitain ;  a  dowry  for  a  queen. 
13e  now  as  prodigal  of  all  dear  grace, 
As  Nature  was  in  making  graces  dear. 
When  she  did  starve  the  general  world  beside, 
Ajid  prodigally  gave  them  all  to  you. 

PflHT.  Good  lord  Boyet,  my  beauty,  though  but  mean, 
Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise ; 
Beauty  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye. 
Not  iitter'd  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues: 
I  am  less  proud  to  hear  you  tell  my  worth, 
Til  a  II  you  much  willing  to  be  counted  wise 
In  spending  your  wit  in  the  praise  of  mine. 
But  now  to  task  the  tasker, — Good  Boyet, 
You  are  not  ignorant,  all-telling  fame 
Dolli  noise  abroad,  Navarre  hath  made  a  vow 
Till  painful  study  shall  out- wear  three  years, 
No  woman  may  approach  his  silent  court: 
Therefore  to  us  seemeth  it  a  needful  course, 
Be  furs  we  enter  his  forbidden  gates. 
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To  know  his  pleasure;  and  in  that  behalf, 
Bold  of  your  worthiness,  we  single  you 
As  our  best-moving  fair  solicitor  : 
Tell  him,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France, 
On  serious  business,  craving  quick  despatch. 
Importunes  personal  conference  with  his  grace. 
Haste,  signify  so  much ;  while  we  attend, 
like  humble-visag'd  suitors,  his  high  will. 

BoTET.  Proud  of  employment,  willingly  I  go.  [Eant 

Prin.  All  pride  is  willing  pride,  and  yours  is  so. 
Who  are  the  votaries,  my  loving  lords, 
That  are  vow-fellows  with  this  virtuous  duke? 

1  Lord.  Longaville  is  one. 

Prin.  Know  you  the  man  ? 

Mar.  I  know  him,  madam ;  at  a  marriage  feast. 
Between  lord  Perigort  and  the  beauteous  heir 
Of  Jaques  Falconbridge,  solemnis'd 
In  Normandy,  saw  1  this  Longaville : 
A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteem'd ; 
Well  fitted  in  the  arts,  glorious  in  arms; 
Nothing  becomes  him  ill,  that  he  would  well. 
The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss 
(If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soil), . 
fe^ sharp  wit  ma1x;h^d  with  too  blunt  a  will; 
^hose'edge  hath  power  to  cut,  whose  will  still  wills 
It  should  none  spare  that  come  within  his  power. 

Prin.  Some  naerry  mocking  lord,  belike:  is  't  so? 

Mar.  They  say  so  most,  that  most  his  humours  know. 

Prin.  Such  short-liv'd  wits  do  wither  as  they  grow. 
Who  are  the  rest? 

Kath.  The  young  Dumain,  a  well-accomplish'd  youth, 
Of  all  that  virtue  love  for  virtue  lov'd: 
Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing  ill; 
For  he  hath  wit  to  make  au  ill  shape  good. 
And  shape  to  win  grace  though  he  had  no  wit 
I  saw  him  at  the  duke  Alengon's  once; 
And  much  too  little  of  that  good  I  saw, 
la  my  report,  to  his  great  worthiness. 

Eos.  Another  of  these  students  at  that  time 
Was  there  with  him ;  As  I  have  heard  a  iruth. 
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Biron  thej  call  him ;  but  a  merrier  man, 
AVithiD  the  limit  of  becomiDg  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hoiir*s  talk  withal: 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit: 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch, 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest ; 
Which  his  fair  tongue  (conceit*s  expositor) 
DeUvers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words, 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales, 
And  jounger  hearings  are  quite  ravished; 
8d  Hweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse. 

I 'ion.  God  bless  my  ladies  1  are  they  all  in  lore 
Tliut  every  one  her  own  hath  garnished 
IV UU  such  bedecking  ornaments  of  praise? 

hlAR.  Here  comes  Boyet. 

He-enter  Boyet. 

Phin.  'Now,  what  admittance,  lord? 

LioTBT.  Navarre  had  notice  of  your  feir  approach ; 
And  be  and  his  competitors  in  oath 
Were  all  addressed  to  meet  you,  gentle  lady, 
Before  I  came.     Marry,  thus  much  I  have  learnt. 
He  rather  means  to  lodge  you  in  the  field, 
(Like  one  that  comes  here  to  besiege  his  c6urt,) 
Till  in  seek  a  dispensation  for  his  oath. 
To  let  you  enter  his  unpeopled  house. 
Hero  comes  Navarre.  [Ths  Ladies  mast, 

Enier  Kino,  Lonqavillb,  Dxjmain,  Biron,  and  Attendants. 

KusQ,  Fair  princess,  welcome  to  the  court  of  Navarro. 

PfliN.  Fair  I  give  you  back  again ;  and  welcome  I  have  not 
yet:  the  roof  of  this  court  is  too  high  to  be  yours;  and 
welcome  to  the  wide  fields  too  base  to  be  mine, 

IClko.  You  shall  be  welcome,  madam,  to  my  court. 

1*RIN.  I  will  be  welcome  then ;  conduct  me  thither. 

King.  Hear  mC;  dear  lady,  I  have  sworn  an  oath. 

Prix.  Our  lady  help  my  lord !  he  '11  be  forsworn. 

King.  Not  for  the  world,  fair  madam,  by  my  wilL 

PiiiN.  Why,  will  shall  break  it ;  will,  and  nothing  olse- 
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Emo.  Your  ladyship  is  ignorant  what  it  is. 

PRIN.  Were  my  lord  so,  his  ignorance  were  wise, 
Where  now  his  knowledge  must  prove  ignorance. 
I  hear,  your  grace  hath  sworn-out  housekeeping : 
•T  is  deadly  sin  to  keep  that  oath,  my  lord, 
And' sin  to  break  it: 
Butjwirdon  me,^  Lam  too  sudd6n  bold ; 
To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  ine. 
Vouchsafe  to  read  the  purpose  of  my  coming. 
And  suddenly  resolve  me  in  my  suit.  [Oives  a  paper 

King.  Madam,  I  will,  if  suddenly  I  may. 

Pam.  You  will  the  sooner,  that  I  were  away; 
For  you  'U  prove  perjur'd,  if  you  make  me  stay. 

BiBOK.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  oncel 

Ro6.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once  ? 

BiBON.  I  know  you  did. 

Rob.  How  needless  was  it  then  to  ask  the  question ! 

BiRON.  You  must  not  be  so^uick. 

Bob.  T  is  long  of  you  that  spur  me  with  such  questions. 

BiRON.  Your  wit  *s  too  hot,  it  speeds  too  fEist,  't  will  tire. 

Bob.  Not  till  it  leave  the  rider  in  the  mire. 

BiRON.  What  time  o'  day? 

Bob.  The  hour  that  fools  should  ask. 

BiRON.  Now  £iir  befall  your  mask! 

Bob.  Fair  fall  the  face  it  covers! 

BiRON.  And  send  you  many  lovers! 

Bos.  Amen,  so  you  be  none. 

BntOK.  Nay,  then  will  I  be  gone. 

King.  Madam,  your  father  here  doth  intimate 
The  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns ; 
Being  but  the  one  half  of  an  entire  sum. 
Disbursed  by  my  father  in  his  wars. 
But  say,  that  he,  or  we,  (as  neither  have,) 
Beceiv'd  that  sum ;  yet  there  remains  unpaid 
A  hundred  thousand  more ;  in  surety  of  the  which, 
One  part  of  Aquitain  is  bound  to  us, 
Although  not  valued  to  the  money's  worth. 
If  then  the  king  your  father  will  restore 
But  that  one  half  which  is  unsatisfied, 
We  will  give  up  our  right  in  Aquitain, 
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And  hold  fair  friendship  with  his  majesty. 

But  that,  it  seems,  he  Httle  purposeth, 

For  here  he  doth  demand  to  have  repaid 

An  hundred  thousand  crowns;  and  not  demands, 

On  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crownsf. 

To  have  his  title  Uve  in  Aquitain ; 

Which  we  much  rather  had  depart  withal, 

And  have  the  money  by  our  father  lent, 

Than  Aquitain  so  gelded  as  it  is. 

Dear  princess,  were  not  his  requests  so  far 

From  reason's  yielding,  your  fair  self  should  make 

A  yielding,  'gainst  some  reason,  in  my  breast. 

An  J  go"  well  satisfied  to  France  again. 

Pbin.  You  do  the  king  my  father  too  much  wrongs 
And  wrong  the  i-eputation  of  your  name, 
III  no  unseeming  to  confess  receipt 
Of  that  which  hath  so  faithfully  been  paid. 

King.  I  do  protest,  I  nev^  heard  of  it ; 
Ajid,  if  you  prove  it,  I  '11  repay  it  back, 
Or  yield  up  Aquitain. 

PiUN.  We  arrest  your  word; — 

Boyct,  you  can  produce  acquittances, 
h'ur  such  a  sum,  from  special  officers 
Of  Charles  his  father. 

King.  Satisfy  me  so. 

BoYET.  So  please  your  grace,  the  packet  is  not  comei 
Where  that  and  other  specialties  are  bound; 
To-morrow  you  shall  have  a  sight  of  them. 

King.  It  shall  suffice  me :  at  which  interview, 
AU  liberal  reason  I  will  yield  unto. 
Meantime,  receive  such  welcome  at  my  hand 
As  honour,  without  breach  of  honour,  may 
Make  tender  of  to  thy  true  worthiness: 
Yoti  may  not  come,  fair  princess,  in  my  gates; 
But  here  without  you  shall  be  so  receiv'd,  . 
As  you  shall  deem  yourself  lodg'd  in  my  hearty 
Tliough  so  denied  farther  harbour  in  my  house. 
VuuT  own  good  thoughts  excuse  me,  and  farewell  • 
Tt) -morrow  we  shall  visit  you  j^ain. 

PaiN.  Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort  your  grace ! 
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Kino.  Thy  own  wish  wish  I  thee  in  every  place ! 

[Exeunt  Emo  and  his  train. 

BiRON.  Lady,  I  will  commend  you  to  my  own  heart. 

Bos.  *Pray  you,  do  my  commendations;  I  would  be  glad 
to  see  it. 

BiRON.  1  would  you  heard  it  groan. 

Bos.  Is  the  fool  sick? 

BraoN.  Sick  at  the  heart. 

Bos.  Alack,  let  it  blood. 

BmoN.  Would  that  do  it  good? 

Bos.  My  physic  says,  ay. 

BiRON.  Will  you  prick  't  with  your  eye! 

Bos.  No  poyrU,  with  my  knife. 

BiRON.  Now,  God  save  thy  life ! 

Bos.  And  yours  from  long  living ! 

BiROK.  I  cannot  stay  thanksgiving.  [Retiring* 

DuM.  Sir,  I  pray  you  a  word :  What  lady  is  that  same  ? 

BoYEP.  The  heir  of  Alen^on,  Bosaline  her  name. 

DuM.  A  gallant  lady !  Monsieur,  fare  you  welL  [Eant. 

Long.  I  beseech  you  a  word:  What  is  she  in  the  white? 

BoYET.  A   woman   sometimes,   if    you   saw   her  in  the 
Ught. 

Long.  Perchance,  light  in  the  light :  I  desire  her  name. 

BoYBT.  She  hath  but  one  for  herself ;  to  desire  that  were 
a  shame. 

LoNO.  Pray  you,  sir,  whose  daughter? 

BoYET.  Her  mother's,  I  have  heard. 

LoNO.  God's  blessing  on  your  beard ! 

BoYET.  Good  sir,  be  not  offended: 
She  is  an  heir  of  Falconbridge. 

LoNO.  Nay,  my  choler  is  ended. 
She  is  a  most  sweet  lady. 

BoYET.  Not  unlike,  sir;  that  may  be.  [Exit  Long. 

BiRON.  What's  her  name,  in  the  cap? 

BoYET.  Katharine,  by  good  hap. 

BiRON.  Is  she  wedded,  or  no? 

BoYET.  To  her  will,  sir,  or  so. 

BiflON.  You  are  welcome,  sir ;  adieu ! 

BoYET.  Farewell  to  me,  sir,  and  welcome  to  you. 

[Exit  BiRON. — Ladies  unma-sk. 
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ACT  II.  sa  I. 


Mar.  That  last  is  Biron,  the  menxmadoip  lord; 
Not  a  word  with  him  hut  a  jest 

BoTBT.  ADd  every  jest  hut  a  word. 

PRIN.  It  was  well  done  of  you  to  take  him  at  his  word. 

BoTBT.  I  was  as  willing  to  grapple,  as  he  was  to  hoards 

Mar.  Two  hot  sheeps,  marry ! 

BoTET.  And  wherefore  not  ships? 

No  sheep,  sweet  lamh,  unless  we  feed  on  your  lips. 

Mar.  You  sheep,  and  I  patdiure:  Shall  that  finish  the  jest? 

BoTET.  So  you  grant  pasture  for  me.    [Of<mng  to  kiss  her. 

Mar.  Not  sg^^gentle  beast ; 

My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  tEey  be. 

BoTET.  Belonging  to  whom? 

Mar.  To  my  fortunes  and  me. 

Prin.  Good  wits  will  be  jangling;  but,  gentles,  agree: 
This  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  us'd 
On  Navarre  and  his  book-men;  for  here  't  is  abused. 

BoTET.  If  my  observation,  (which  very  seldom  lies,) 
hy  the  heart's  still  rhetoric,  disclosed  with  eyes. 
Deceive  me  not  now,  Navarre  is  infected. 

Prdt.  With  what? 

BoYET.  With  that  which  we  lovers  entitle,  affected. 

Prih.  Your  reason? 

BoTSF.  Why,  all  his  behaviours  do  make  their  retire 
To  the  court  of  his  eye,  peeping  thorough  desire: 
His  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  your  print  impressed. 
Proud  with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  expressed: 
His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see. 
Did  stumble  with  haste  in  his  eye-sight  to  be; 
All  senses  to  that  sense  did  make  their  repair. 
To  feel  only  looking  on  fairest  of  fair: 
Methought  all  his  senses  were  lock'd  in  his  eye, 
As  jewels  in  crystal  for  some  prince  to  buy ; 
Who,  tendering  their  own  worth,  from  whence   they  were 

glass'd, 
Did  point  out  to  buy  them,  along  as  you  passed. 
His  face's  own  margent  did  quote  such  amazes, 
That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gazes : 
I  '11  give  you  Aquitain,  and  all  that  is  his. 
An  you  give  him  for  my  sake  but  one  loving  kiss. 
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Prin.  Come,  to  our  pavilion :  Boyet  is  dispos'd — 

BoYEi.  But  to  speak  that  iu  words,  which  his  eye  hath 
disclosed : 
I  only  have  made  a  mouth  of  his  eye, 
By  adding  a  tongue  which  I  know  will  not  lia 

Ros.  Thou  art  an  old  love-monger,  and  speakest  skilfully. 

Mab.  He  is  Cupid's  grandfather,  and  learns  news  of  him. 

Eos.  Then  was  Venus  hke  her  mother;  for  h^  fiather  is 
but  grim. 

BoTET.  Do  you  hear,  my  mad  wenches? 

Mar.  No. 

BoTET.  What,  then,  do  you  see? 

Eos.  Ay,  our  way  to  be  gone^ ._  „  — 

BoTKP.  You  are  too  hard  for  me. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   III 

SCENE  Ir— Another  part  of  the  Pa/rh. 

Enter  Armado  and  Moth. 

Arm.  Warble,  child ;  make  passionate  my  sense  of  hear- 
ing. 

Moth.  Concolindy [Singing, 

Arm.  Sweet  air  i  Go,  tenderness  of  years !  take  this  key, 
give  enlargement  to  the  swain,  bring  him  festinately  hither ; 
I  must  employ  him  in  a  letter  to  my  love. 

Moth.  Will  you  win  your  love  with  a  French  brawl  ? 

Arm.  How  meanest  thou  ?  brawling  in  French  ? 

Moth.  No,  my  complete  master :  but  to  jig  oflf  a  tune  at 
the  tongue's  end,  canary  to  it  with  your  feet,  humour  it  with. 
turning  up  your  eyelids ;  sigh  a  note,  and  sing  a  note  ;  some- 
time through  the  throat,  as  if  you  swallowed  love  with  sing- 
ing love ;  sometime  through  the  nose,  as  if  you  snuffed  up 
love  by  smelling  love ;  with  your  hat,  penthouse-like,  o'er  the 
shop  of  your  eyes ;  with  your  arms  crossed  on  your  thin 
belly-doublet,  like  a  rabbit  on  a  spit ;  or  your  hands  in  your 
pocket,  like  a  man  after  the  old  painting ;  and  keep  not  too 
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long  in  ODO  tune,  but  a  snip  and  away :  These  are  comple- 
ments, these  are  humours ;  these  betray  nice  wenches,  that 
would  be  betrayed  without  these ;  and  make  them  men  of 
note,  (do  you  note,  men  ?)  that  most  are  afifected  to  thesa 

Arm.  How  hast  thou  purchased  this  experience  ? 
I  Moth.  By  my  penny  of  observation. 
J/a^l%t,4%.  I  Arm.  But  0,— biit  0— 

Moth.  — ^the  hobby-horse  is  foi^t 

Arm.  Callest  thou  my  love,  hobby-horse  1 

Moth.  No,  master ;  the  hobby-horse  is  but  a  colt,  and 
your  love,  perhaps,  a  hackney.  But  have  you  forgot  your 
love? 

Arm.  Almost  I  had. 

Moth.  Negligent  student !  learn  her  by  heart. 

Arm.  By  heart,  and  in  heart,  boy. 

Moth.  And  out  of  heart,  master :  all  those  three  I  will 
prove. 

Arm.  What  wilt  thou  prove  ? 

Moth.  A  man,  if  I  live ;  and  this,  by,  in,  and  without, 
upon  the  instant :  By  heart  you  love  her,  because  your  heart 
cannot  come  by  her :  in  heart  you  love  her,  be<kuse  your 
heart  is  in  love  with  her :  and  out  of  heart  you  love  her, 
being  out  of  heart  that  you  cannot  enjoy  her. 

Arm.  I  am  all  these  three. 

Moth.  And  three  times  as  much  more,  and  yet  nothing  at 
alL 

Arm.  Fetch  hither  the  swain  ;  he  must  carry  me  a  letter. 

Moth.  A  message  well  sympathised ;  a  horse  to  be  am* 
bossador  for  an  ass ! 

Arm.  Ha,  ha !  what  sayest  thou  ? 

Moth.  Marry,  sir,  you  must  send  the  ass  upon  the  horse, 
for  he  is  very  slow-gaited :  But  I  go. 

Arm.  The  way  is  but  short ;  away. 

Moth.  As  swift  as  lead,  sir. 

Arm.  Thy  meaning,  pretty  ingenious  t 
Is  not  lead  a  metal  heavy,  dull,  and  slow  1 

Moth.  Minimi,  honest  master ;  or  rather,  master,  no. 

Arm.  I  say,  lead  is  slow. 

Moth.  You  are  too  swift,  sir,  to  say  so : 

Is  that  lead  slow  which  is  fired  from  a  gun  ? 
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Arm.  Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric  ! 

He  reputes  me  a  cannon;  and  the  bullet,  that 's  he: — 

I  shoot  thee  at  the  swain. 

Moth.  Thump,  then,  and  I  flee.       [Exit, 

Arm.  a  most  acute  juvenal ;  voluble  and  free  of  grace ! 

By  thy  favour,  sweet  welkin,  I  must  sigh  in  thy  face : 

Most  rude  melancholy,  valour  gives  thee  place. 

My  herald  is  retum'd. 

Be-enter  Moth  aird  Costard. 

Moth.  A  wonder,  master ;  here 's  a  Costard  broken  in  a 
shin. 

Arm.  Some  enigma,  some  riddle:  come, — thy  V envoy; — 
begin. 

Cost.  No  egma,  no  riddle,  no  V  envoy;  no  salve  in  them 
all,  sir:  0  sir,  plantain,  a  plain  plantain;  no  V envoy ^  no 
V envoy ^  no  salve,  sir,  but  a  plantain! 

Arm.  By  virtue,  thou  enforcest  laughter;  thy  silly  thought, 
my  spleen ;  the  heaving  of  my  lungs  provokes  me  to  ridi- 
cidous  smiling:  0  pardon  me,  my  stars!  Doth  the  inconsi- 
derate take  salve  for  V envoy ^  and  the  word  Venvoy  for  a  salve? 

Moth.  Do  the  wise  think  them  other?  is  not  Venvoy  a 
salve? 

Arm.  No,  page:  it  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse,  to  make 
plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been  sain. 
I  will  example  it : 
f    The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble  bee,  I 

Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three.  ^ 

There's  the  moral:  Now  the  Venvoy, 

Moth.  I  will  add  the  Venvoy;  say  the  moral  again. 

Arm.  The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble  bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 

Moth.  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door, 

And  stay'd  the  odds  by  adding  four. 
Now  will  I  begin  your  moral,  and  do  you  follow  with  my 
Venvoy, 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble  bee,    • 

Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three: 
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Aril  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door, 

Staying  the  odds  by  adding  four. 

Moth.  A  good  V envoy,  ending  in  the  goose;  would  you 
desire  more  ? 

Cost,  The  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain,  a  goose,  that  ^s 
flat:— 
Sir,  your  pennyworth  is  good,  an  your  jpoose  be  fat.— 
To  sell  a  bargain  well  is  as  cunning  as  feist  and  loose: 
Let  me  see  a  fat  V envoy;  ay,  that  *s  a  hx  goose. 

Arm.  Come  hither,  come  hither:  How  did  this  argument 
begin? 

Moth.  By  saying  that  a  Costard  was  broken  in  a  shin. 
Then  called  you  for  the  V envoy. 

Cost,  True,  and  I  for  the  plantain:  Thus  came  your  argu- 
ment in; 
Then  the  boy*s  fat  V envoy,  the  goose  that  you  bought. 
And  he  ended  the  market. 

Arm.  But  tell  me ;  how  was  th^e  a  Costard  broken  in  a 
shin? 

Moth.  I  will  tell  you  sensibly. 

Cost.  Thou  hast  no  feeling  of  it,  Moth;  I  will  speak  that 
Cenvoy. 

I,  Costard,  running  out,  that  was  safely  within. 
Fell  over  the  threshold,  and  broke  my  shin. 

Arm.  We  will  talk  no  more  of  this  matter. 

Cost.  Till  there  be  more  matter  in  the  shin. 

Arm.  Marry,  Costard,  I  will  enfranchise  thee. 

Cost.  0,  marry  me  to  one  Frances ; — I  smell  some  Venvoy, 
some  goose,  in  this. 

Arm.  By  my  sweet  soul,  I  mean,  setting  thee  at  liberty, 
enfreedoming  thy  person;  thou,  wert  immured,  restrained, 
captivated,  bound. 

Cost.  True,  true;  and  now  you  -will  be  my  pui^tion,  and 
let  me  loose. 

Arm.  I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  from  durance;  and, 
in  lieu  thereof,  impose  on  thee  nothing  but  this:  Bear  this 
significant  to  the  country  maid  Jaquenetta:  there  is  remu- 
neration [giving  him  money"]',  for  the  best  ward  of  mine 
honour  is  rewarding  my  dependents.     Moth,  follow.     [ExiL 

Moth.  Like  the  sequel,  I. — Signer  Costard,  adieu. 
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Cost.  My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh!  my  incony  Jew! 

[.Eri^MoTH. 
Now  will  I  look  to  his  remuneration.  Remuneration!  0, 
that's  the  Latin  word  for  three  farthings:  three  farthings — 
remuneration. — What's  the  price  of  this  inkle?  a  penny; — 
No,  I  '11  give  you  a  remuneration:  why,  it  carries  it. — Re- 
muneration!—why,  it  is  a  fairer  name  than  French  crown. 
I  will  never  buy  and  sell  out  of  this  word. 

Bttter  BmoN. 

BiBON.  0,  my  good  knave  Costard !  exceedingly  well  met 

Cost.  Pray  you,  sir,  how  much  carnation  ribbon  may  a 
man  buy  for  a  remuneration? 

BiBON.  What  is  a  remuneration  ? 

Cost.  Marry,  sir,  halfpenny  farthing. 

BiRON.  0,  why  thou,  three-farthings-worth  of  silk. 

Cost.  I  thank  your  worship:  Qod  be  with  you! 

BmoN.  0,  stay,  slave ;  I  must  employ  thee : 
As  thou  wilt  win  my  favour,  good  my  knave, 
Do  one  thing  for  me  that  I  shall  entreat 

Cost.  When  would  you  have  it  done,  sir? 

BiROK.  0,  this  afternoon. 

Cost.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  sir:  Fare  you  welL 

BiROK.  0,  thou  knowest  not  what  it  is. 

Cost.  I  shall  know,  sir,  when  I  have  done  it 

BiRON.  Why,  villain,  thou  must  know  first. 

Cost.  I  will  come  to  your  worship  to-morrow  morning. 

BiRON.  It  must  be  done  this  afternoon.     Hark,  slave,  it  is 
but  this; — 
The  princess  comes  to  hunt  here  in  the  park. 
And  in  her  train  there  is  a  gentle  lady; 
When  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  her  name, 
And  Rosaline  they  call  her:  ask  for  her; 
And  to  her  white  hand  see  thou  do  commend 
This  seal'd-up  counsel.     There 's  thy  guerdon;  go. 

[Gives  him  money. 

Cost.  Garden, — 0  sweet  garden!  better  than  remunera- 
tion; eleven-pence  farthing  better:  Most  sweet  garden! — I 
will  do  it  air,  in  print. — Gterdon — remuneration.  [Ejnt 
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BiBON.  0! — ^And  I,  forsooth,  in  love!  I,  that  have  been 
love's  whip; 
A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh ; 
A  critic;  nay,  a  night-watch  constable; 
A  domineering  pedant  o*er  the  boy. 
Than  whom  no  mortal  so  magnificent ! 
[  'Qiis  wimpled^  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy;. 
This  sebibr-junioV,  giaist^waf^  BanlSiprd: 
Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms, 
The  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans, 
Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents, 
Dread  prince  of  plackets,  king  of  codpieces^ 
Sole  imperator,  and  great  general 
Of  trotting  paritors.     0  my  little  heart ! — 
And  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  field. 
And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop ! 
What!  I  love!  I  sue!  I  seek  a  wife! 
A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  cloc^ 
Still  a-repaiiing;  ever  out  of  frame; 
And  never  going  aright,  being  a  watch. 
But  being  watch'd  that  it  may  still  go  right! 
Nay,  to  be  perjur'd,  which  is  worst  of  all; 
And,  among  three^  to  love  the  worst  of  all ; 
A  whitely  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow. 
With  two  pitch-balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes; 
Ay,  and,  by  heaven,  one  that  will  do  the  deed, 
Though  Argus  were  her  eunuch  and  her  guard! 
And  I  to  sigh  for  her!  to  watch  for  her! 
To  pray  for  her!  Go  to;  it  is  a  plague 
That  Cupid  will  impose  for  my  neglect 
Of  his  almighty  dreadful  little  might 
Well,  I  will  love,  write,  sigh,  pray,  sue,  groan ; 
Some  men  must  love  my  lady,  and  some  Joan.  lExit 
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ACT   IV. 

SCENE  L-^Another  j)art  of  the  Park. 

Enter  the  Princess,  Rosaline,  Maria,  Katharine,  Boyet, 
Lords,  Attendants,  and  a  Forester. 

Prin.  Was  that  the  king,  that  spurr'd  his  horse  so  hard 
Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hill? 

BoYBT.  I  know  not ;  but,  I  think,  it  was  not  he. 

Prin.  Whoe'er  he  was,  he  show'd  a  mounting  mind. 
Well,  lords,  to-day  we  shall  have  our  despatch ; 
On  Saturday  we  will  return  to  France. — 
Then,  forester,  my  friend,  where  is  the  bush 
That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  murtherer  in  ? 

For.  Hereby,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice; 
A  stand  where  you  may  make  the  fairest  shoot. 

Prin.  I  thank  my  beauty,  I  am  fair  that  shoot, 
And  thereupon  thou  speak'st,  the  fairest  shoot. 

For.  Pardon,  me,  madam,  for  I  meant  not  so. 

Prin.  What,  what !  first  praise  me,  and  then  again  say  no? 
O  short-liv'd  pride!     Not  fair?  alack  for  woe! 

For.  Yes,  madam,  fair. 

Prin.  Nay,  never  paint  me  now ;      / 

WhereHSTf  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow, 
ilere,'  good  my  glass,  take  this  for  telling  true ; 

[Giving  him  vnoneff. 
Fair  payment  for  foul  words  is  more  than  due. 

For.  Nothing  but  fair  is  that  which  you  inherit. 

Prin.  See,  see,  my  beauty  will  be  sav'd  by  merit. 
O  heresy  in  fair,  fit  for  these  days! 
A  giving  hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  fair  pmise. — 
But  come,  the  bow: — ^Now  mercy  goes  to  kill. 
And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill. 
Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot: 
Not  woimding,  pity  would  not  let  me  do 't ; 
If  wounding,  then  it  was  to  show  my  skill, 
That  more  for  praise,  than  purpose,  meant  to  kill. 
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Andy  out  of  question,  so  it  is  sometimes; 

Gloiy  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes ; 

When,  for  famous  sake,  for  praise,  an  outward  part^ 

We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart: 

As  I,  for  praise  alone,  dow  seek  to  spill 

The  poor  deer*s  blood  that  my  heart  means  no  ill. 

BoTET.  Do  not  curst  wives  hold  that  self-sovereignty 
Only  for  pndso*  sake,  when  they  strive  to  be 
Lords  o*er  their  lords? 

Prin.  Ouly  for  praise:  and  praise  we  may  afford 
To  auy  lady  that  subdues  a  lord. 

Enter  Costard. 

BoYET.  Here  comes  a  member  of  the  commonwealth. 
'f~  Coea?.  God  dig-you-den  all!     Pray  you,  which  is  the  head 
lady! 

Prin.  Thou  shalt  know  her,  fellow,  by  the  rest  that  have 
no  heada 

Cost.  Which  is  the  greatest- lady,  the  highest? 

Prik.  The  thickest^  and  the  tallest 

Cost.  The  thickest,  and  the  tallest !  it  is  so;  truth  is  truth. 
An  your  waist,  mistress,  were  as  slender  as  my  wit, 
One  o*  these  maids*  girdles  for  your  waist  should  be  fit. 
Are  not  you  the  chief  woman?  you  are  the  thickest  here. 

Prin.  What 's  your  will,  sir?  what's  your  will? 

Cost.  I  have  a  letter  from  monsieur  Biron,  to  one  lady 
Rosaline. 

Prin,  0,  thy  letter,  thy  letter;  he 's  a  good  friend  of  mine! 
Stand  aside,  good  bearer. — ^Boyet,  you  can  carve; 
Break  up  this  capon. 

BoYET.  I  am  bound  to  serve,-^ 

This  letter  is  mistook,  it  importeth  none  here; 
It  is  writ  to  Jaqueuetta. 

Prin.  We  will  read  it,  I  swear: 

Break  the  neck  of  the  wax,  and  every  one  give  ear. 

BoTET.  [Beads.] 

«  By  heaven,  that  thou  art  fair  is  most  infallible;  true,  that 
thou  art  beauteous;  truth  itself,  that  thou  art  lovely:  Mow 
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fairer  than  fedr,  beautiful  than  beauteous,  truer  than  truth 
itself,  have  oommiseration  on  thy  heroical  vassal  I  The 
magnanimous  and  most  illustrate  king  Cophetua  set  eye  upon 
the  pernicious  and  indubitat^  beggar  Z&ndopkon;  and  he  it 
was  that  might  rightly  say  vem^  vidi,  vici;  which  to  annota- 
nize,  in  the  vulgar,  (0  base  and  obscure  vulgar!)  videlioei,  he 
came,  saw,  and  overcame:  he  came,  one;  saw,  two;  overcame, 
three.  Who  came?  the  king;  Why  did  he  come?  to  see; 
Why  did  he  see?  to  overcome:  To  whom  came  he?  to  the 
beggar;  What  saw  he?  the  beggar;  Who  overcame  he?  the 
beggar:  The  conclusion  is  victory ;  On  whose  side?  the  king*s: 
the  captive  is  enriched;  On  whose  side?  the  beggar's:  The 
catastrophe  is  a  nuptial;  On  whose  side?  The  king's? — no,  on 
both  in  one,  or  one  in  both.  I  am  the  king ;  for  so  stands 
the  comparison:  thou  the  beggar;  for  so  witnesseth  thy  low- 
liness. Shall  I  command  thy  love?  I  may:  Shall  I  enforce 
thy  love?  I  could:  Shall  I  entreat  thy  love?  I  will:  What 
shalt  thou  exchange  for  rags?  robes:  For  tittles,  titles:  For 
thyself,  me.  Thus,  expecting  thy  reply,  I  profane  my  lips  on 
thy  foot,  my  eyes  on  thy  picture,  and  my  heart  on  thy  every 
part.  Thine,  in  the  dearest  design  of  industry, 

Don  AdbIano  db  Armado." 

^^  Thus  dost  thou  hear  the  Nemean  lion  roar 

'Gkinst  thee,  thou  lamb,  that  standest  as  his  prey; 

Submissive  fall  his  princely  feet  before, 
And  he  from  forage  will  incline  to  play: 

But  if  thou  strive,  poor  soul,  what  art  thou  then  ? 

Food  for  his  rage,  repasture  for  his  den." 

Prin.  What  plume  of  feathers  is  he  that  indited  thi3 
letter? 
What  vane?  what  weathercock?  did  you  ever  hear  better? 

BoYKT.  I  am  much  deceived,  but  I  remember  the  style. 

Prin.  Else  your  memory  is  bad,  going  o'er  it  erewhile. 

BoYET.  This  Armado  is  a  Spaniard,  that  keeps  here  in 
court; 
A  phantasm,  a  Monarcho,  and  one  that  makes  sport 
To  the  prince,  and  his  book-mates. 

Prin.  Thou,  fellow,  a  word: 

Who  jjave  thee  this  letter? 

VOL.  IV.  100 
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OoOT.  I  told  you;  my  lord. 

Prin.  To  whom  shouldst  thou  give  it  ? 

Coot.  From  my  lord  to 

my  lady. 

Prin.  From  which  lord,  to  which  lady? 

Coot.  From  my  lord  BiroD,  k  good  master  of  mine. 
To  a  lady  of  Fnuice,  that  he  call'd  RosaUne. 

Prin.  Thou  hast  mistaken  his  letter.  Come,  lords,  awaj, 
Here,  sweet,  put  up  this ;  't  will  be  thine  another  day. 

[Esaeunt  Princess  and  train. 

BoYEP.  Who  is  the  suitor?  who  is  the  suitor? 

Rob.  Shall  I  teach  you. to  know? 

BoTET.  Ay,  my  continent  of  beauty. 

Bos.  Why,  she  that  beara 

the  bow. 
Finely  put  off! 

Bo  YET.  My  lady  goes  to  kill  horns;  but,  if  thou  many, 
Hang  me  by  the  neck,  if  horns  that  year  miscany. 
Finely  put  on ! 

Bos.  Well,  then,  I  am  the  shooter. 

BoTET.  And  who  is  your  deer? 

Bos.  If  we  choose  by  the  hwns,  yourself :  come  not  near. 
Finely  put  on,  indeed! — 

Mar.  You  still  wrangle  with  her,  Boyet,  and  she  stnkes  at 
the  brow. 

Boyet.  But  she  herself  is  hit  lower:  Have  I  hither  now? 

Bos.  Shall  I  come  upon  thee  with  an  old  saying,  that  was 
a  man  when  king  Pepin  of  France  was  a  little  boy,  as  touch- 
ing the  hit  it? 

Boyet.  So  I  may  answer  thee  with  one  as  old,  that  was  a 
woman  when  queen  Guinever  of  Britain  was  a  little  weiicb, 
as  touching  the  hit  it. 

Bos.  [SinffiTig.'l 

Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  hit  it,  hit  it, 
Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  my  good  man. 


Boyet. 


4n  I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot, 
An  I  cannot,  another  can. 

[Ea;eura  Bos.  and  Katb. 
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Goer.  By  my  troth,  most  pleasant !  Iiow  both  did  fit  it ! 
Mar.  a  mark  marvellous  well  shot;  for  they  both  did 

hit  it. 
BoTiTF.  A  mark !  0,  mark  but  that  mark !     A  mark,  says 
my  lady! 
Let  the  mark  have  a  prick  in  *t  to  mete  at,  if  it  may  be. 
Mar.  Wide  o*  the  bow  hand !     I*  faith  your  hand  is  out. 
Ck)6T.  Indeed,  a*  must  shoot  nearer,  or  he  11  ne'er  hit  the 

clout. 
BoTET.  An  if  my  hand  be  out,  then,  belike  your  hand  is 

in. 
Coot.  Then  will  she  get  the  upshot  by  cleaving  the  pin. 
Mar.  Come,  come,  you  talk  greasily,  your  lips  grow  foul. 
Cost.  Sh^  's  too  hard  for  you  at  pricks,  sir;  challenge  her 

to  bowl. 
BoYET.  I  fear  too  much  rubbing.     Good  night,  my  good 
owl.  [Ejseunt  Boyut  and  Maria. 

Coot.  By  my  soul,  a  swain  I  a  most  simple  clown! 
Lord,  lord !  how  the  ladies  and  I  have  put  him  down ! 
0'  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests !  most  incony  vulgar  wit ! 
When  it  comes  so  smoothly  off,  so  obscenely,  as  it  were,  so 

fit. 
Armatho  o'  the  one  side, — 0,  a  most  dainty  man ! 
To  see  him  walk  before  a  lady,  and  to  bear  her  fan ! 
To  see  him  kiss  his  hand !  and  how  most  sweetly  a*  will 

swear! — 
And  his  page  o*  t'  other  side,  that  handful  of  wit! 
Ah,  heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetical  nit ! 
Sola,  sola!  [ShotUing  within,     Eadt  Costard,  running, 

SCENE  II,— The  same. 

Enter  Holofernes,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dull. 

Nath.  Very  reverend  sport,  truly;  and  done  in  the  testi- 
mony of  a  good  conscience. 

HoL.  The  deer  was,  as  you  know,  sanguis, — ^in  blood;  ripe 
as  a  pomewater,  who  now  hangeth  like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of 
codOy — ^the  sky,  the  welkin,  the  heaven ;  and  anon  felleth  like 
ft  crab,  on  the  face  of  terra, — ^the  soil,  the  land,  the  earth. 

Nath.  Truly,  master  Holofernes,  the  epithets  are  sweetly 
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varied,  like  a  scholar  at  the  least;  But,  air,  I  assure  je,  it 
was  a  buck  of  the  first  head. 

HoL.  Sir  Nathaniel,  haud  credo. 

Dull.  T  was  not  a  haud  credo;  *t  was  a  pricket. 

HoL.  Most  barbarous  iutimatiou!  yet  a  kind  of  insinua- 
tion, as  it  were  in  via,  in  way,  of  explication ;  faoere,  as  it 
were,  replication,  or,  rather,  ostentare,  to  show,  as  it  were,  his 
inclination, — after  his  undressed,  unpolished,  uneducated^  uu- 
pruned,  untrained,  or  rather  unlettered,  or,  ratherest,  uncon- 
firmed fashion, — to  insert  again  my  haiui  credo  for  a  deer. 

Dull.  I  said  the  deer  was  not  a  haitd  credo;  *t  was  a 
pricket. 

HoLb  Twice  sod  simplicity,  bis  cocttisf—O  thou  monster 
Ignorance,  how  deformed  dost  thou  Jook ! 

Nath.  Sir,  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred 
in  a  book;  he  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it  were;  he  hath  not 
drunk  ink:  his  intellect  is  not  replenished;  he  is  only  an 
animal,  only  sensible  in  the  duller  parts; 

And  such  barren  plants  are  set  before  us,  that  we  thankful 

should  be 
(Which  we  of  taste  and  feeling  are)  for  those  parts  that  do 

fiructify  in  us  more  than  he. 
For  as  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  vain,  indiscreet,  or  a  fool, 
So,  were  there  a  patch  set  on  learning,  to  see  him  in  a 

school : 
But,  omne  bene,  say  I;  being  of  an  old  father's  mind, 
Many  can  brook  the  weather,  that  love  not  the  wind. 

Dull.  You  two  are  book-men  i  C^  you  tell  by  your  wit. 
What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that Ja  not- five  weeks 
old  as  yet? 

HoL.  Dictynna,  goodman  Dull;  Dictynna,  goodman  DulL 

Dull.  What  is  Dictynna? 

Natil  a  title  to  Phcebe,  to  Luna,  to  the  moon. 

HoLb  The  moon  was  a  month  old,  when  Adam  was  no 
more; 
And  raught  not  to  five  weeks,  when  he  came  to  five-score. 
The  allusion  holds  in  the  exchange. 

Dull.  T  is  true  indeed ;  the  collusion  holds  in  the  ex- 
change. 
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HoL.  God  comfort  thy  capacity!  I  say,  the  allusion  holJd 
in  the  exchange. 

Dull.  And  I  say  the  pollusion  holds  in  the  exchange ;  for 
the  moon  is  never  but  a  month  old:  and  I  say,  beside,  that 
't  was  a  pricket  that  the  princess  killed. 

HoLb  Sir  Nathaniel,  will  you  hear  an  extemporal  epitaph 
on  the  death  of  the  deer?  and,  to  humour  the  ignorant,  I 
have  called  the  deer  the  princess  killed,  a  pricket. 

Na3^.  Perge,  good  master  Holofernes,  perge;  so  it  shall 
please  you  to  abrogate  scurrility. 

HoL.  I  will  something  affect  the  letter;  for  it  argues 
facility. 

The  preyful  princess  pierc'd  and  prick*d  a  pretty  pleasing 
pricket; 
Some  say  a  sore;  but  not  a  sore,  till  now  made  sore  with 
shooting. 
The  dogs  did  yell;  put  1  to  sore,  then  sorel  jumps  from 
thicket; 
Or  pricket,  sore,  or  else  sorel;  the  people  fall  a  hooting. 
If  sore  be  sore,  then  L  to  sore  makes  fifty  sores;  0  sore  L! 
Of  one  sore  I  an  hundred  make,  by  adding  but  one  more  L. 

Nath.  a  rare  talent! 

Dull.  If  a  talent  be  a  claw,  look  how  he  claws  him  with 
a  talent. 

HoL.  This  is  a  gift  that  I  have,  simple,  simple ;  a  foolish 
extravagant  spirit,  full  of  forms,  figures,  shapes,  objects,  ideas, 
apprehensions,  motions,  revolutions:  these  are  begot  in  the 
ventricle  of  memory,  nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia  mcUer, 
and  delivered  upon  the'^JS^lDg'^roccailon :  But  the  gift 
is  good  in  those  in  whom  it  is  acute,  and  I  am  thankful  foi 
it. 

Kath.  Sir,  I  praise  the  Lord  for  you ;  and  so  may  my 
parishioners;  for  their  sons  are  well  tutor'd  by  you,  and  their 
daughters  profit  very  greatly  under  you:  you  are  a  good 
member  of  the  commonwealth. 

HoL.  MeherclCf  if  their  sons  be  ingenious,  they  shall  want 
no  instruction:  if  their  daughters  be  capable,  I  will  put  it  to 
them:  But,  vtr  aapit  qui  pauca  loquitur.  A  soul  feminine 
saluteth  us. 
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Enter  Jaquenktta  arid  Costaiid. 

Jaq.  God  give  you  good  morrow,  master  person. 

HoLw  Master  person, — quasi  pers-on.  And  if  oi^  should 
be  pierced,  which  is  the  one? 

OosT.  Many,  master  schoohnaster,  he  that  is  likest  to  a 
hogshead. 

BoL.  Of  piercing  a  hogshead !  a  good  lustre  of  conceit  in 
a  turf  of  earth;  fire  enough  for  a -flint,  pearl  enough  for  a 
swine:  'tis  pretty;  it  is  welL 

Jaq.  Good  master  parson,  be  so  good  as  read  me  this 
letter;  it  was  given  me  by  Costard,  and  sent  me  from  don 
Armatho ;  I  beseech  you,  read  it. 

HoL.  FauOe^  precor  gdidd  quando  pecus  omne  mb  ttmbrd 
JtumificU, — «nd  so  forth.  Ah,  good  old  Mantuan!  I  may 
speak  of  thee  as  the  traveller  doth  of  Venice: 


'Vinegiay  Vineqia, 


Chi  non  te  vede,  ei  non  te  previa. 

Old  Mantuan !  old  Mantuan !  Who  understandeth  thee  not^ 
loves  thee  not. — Ut,  re,  sol,  la,  mi,  fa, — Under  pardon,  sir, 
what  are  the  contents  ?  Or,  rather,  as  Horace  says  in  his — 
What,  my  soul,  verses] 

Nath.  Ay,  sir,  and  very  learned. 

HoL.  Let  me  hear  a  staff,  a  stanza,  a  verse;  Lege,  domine, 

Nath. 

If  love  make  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I  swear  to  love? 

Ah,  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vow'dl 
Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  1 11  faithful  prove ; 

Those  thoughts  to  me  were  oaks,  to  thee  like  osiers  bow'd. 
Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes. 

Where  all  those  pleasures  live  that  art  would  comprehend: 
If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  suffice ; 

Well  learned  is  that  tongue  that  well  can  thee  commend : 
All  ignorant  that  soul  that  sees  thee  without  wonder; 

(Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts  admire ;) 
Thy  eye  Jove's  lightning  bears,  thy  voice  his  dreadful  thunder. 

Which,  not  to  anger  bent,  is  music,  and  sweet  fire. 
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Celestial  as  thou  art,  oh,  pardon,  love,  this  wrong, 
That  sings  heaven's  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue ! 

HoL.  You  find  not  the  apostrophes,  and  so  miss  the  ac- 
cent :  let  me  supervise  the  canzonet.  Here  are  only  num- 
bers ratified ;  but,  for  the  elegancy,  facility,  and  golden 
cadence  of  poesy,  caret  Ovidius  Naso  was  the  man :  and 
why,  indeed,  Naso;  fciit  for  smglling^  put  the  odoriferous 
flowers  of  fti.^5Zi  t^  jerks  of  invention?  Imitari  is  nothing: 
so  dotETiEe  hound  his~master,  the  ape  his  keeper,  the  tired 
horse  his  rider.  But,  damosella  virgin,  was  this  directed  to 
you  ? 

Jaq.  Ay,  sir,  from  one  monsieur  Biron,  one  of  the  strange 
queen's  lords. 

HoL.  I  will  overglance  the  superscript.  "  To  the  snow- 
white  hand  of  the  most  beauteous  Lady  Rosaline."  I  will 
look  again  on  the  intellect  of  the  letter,  for  the  nomination 
of  the  party  writing  to  the  person  written  unto: 

"  Your  ladyship's  in  all  desired  employment,  Biron." 

Sir  Nathaniel,  this  Birori  is  one  of  the  votaries  with  the 
king;  and  here  he  hath  framed  a  letffe*  to  a  sequent  of  the 
stranger  queen's,  which,  accidentally,  or  by  way  of  progres- 
sion, hath  miscarried. — Trip  and  go,  my  sweet;  deliver  this 
paper  into  the  royal  hand  of  the  king;  it  may  concern  much: 
Stay  not  thy  compliment;  I  forgive  thy  duty;  adieu! 

Jaq.  Good  Costard,  go  with  me. — Sir,  God  save  your  life! 

Cost.  Have  with  thee,  my  girl.       [Exeurvt  Cost.  <md  Jaq. 

Nath.  Sir,  you  have  done  this  in  the  fear  of  God,  very 
religiously;  and,  as  a  certain  father  saith 

HoL.  Sir,  tell  not  me  of  the  father,  I  do  fear  colourable 
colours.  But,  to  return  to  the  verses:  Did  they  please  you, 
Sir  Nathaniel? 

Nath.  Marvellous  well  for  the  pen.  ♦ 

HoL.  I  do  dine  to-day  at  the  father's  of  a  certain  pupil  of 
mine ;  where  i^  before  repast,  it  shall  please  you  to  gratify 
the  table  with  a  grace,  I  will,  on  my  privilege  I  have  with 
the  parents  of  the  aforesaid  child  or  pupil,  undertake  your 
hen  venvJto;  where  I  will  prove  those  verses  to  be  very  un- 
learned, neither  savouring ~of  poetiy,  wit,  nor  invention:  I 
beseech  jour  society. 
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Nath.  And  thaiik  you  too:  for  society  (saith  the  text)  is 
the  happiness  of  life. 

HoL.  And,  ccrtes,  the  text  most  infallibly  concludes  it 
Sir,  I  do  invito  you  too;  you  shall  not  say  me  nay:  paiuxt 

verha. 
Away ;  the  gentles  are  at  their  game,  and  we  will  to  our  re- 
creation. [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Another  part  of  the  M'me, 

Enter  Bibon  vnth  a  paper, 

BfBON.  The  king  he  is  hunting  the  deer;  I  am  coursing 
myself :  they  have  pitched  a  toil ;  I  am  toiling  in  a  pitch ; 
pitch  that  defiles;  defile!  a  foul  word.  Well,  Set  thee  down, 
sorrow !  for  so  they  say  the  fool  said,  and  so  say  I,  and  I  the 
fool.  Well  proved,  wit !  By  the  Lord,  this  love  is  as  mad 
as  Ajax:  it  kills  sheep;  it  kills  me,  I  a  sheep:  Well  proved 
again  o*  my  side !  I  will  not  love :  if  I  do,  hang  me ;  i'  faith, 
I  will  not.  O,  but  her  eye, — ^by  this  lights  but  for  her  eye,  I 
would  not  love  her;  yes,  for  her  two  eyes.  Well,  I  do 
nothing  in  the  world  but  lie,  and  lie  in  my  throat.  By 
licaven,  I  do  love:  and  it  hath  taught  me  to  rhyme,  and  to 
be  Miclancholy ;  and  here  is  part  of  my  rhyme,  and  here  my 
melancholy.  Well,  she  hath  one  o*  my  sonnets  already:  the 
clowD  bore  it,  the  fool  sent  it,  and  the  lady  hath  it:  sweet 
clown,  sweeter  fool,  sweetest  lady!  By  the  world,  I  would 
not  aire  a  pin  if  the  other  three  were  in:  Here  comes  one 
with  a  paper ;  God  give  him  grace  to  groan. 

[Gets  up  into  a  tree. 

Enter  the  Kino,  with  a  paper 

Kino.  Ah  me! 

BtKON.  [Aside,]  Shot  by  heaven ! — Proceed,  sweet  Cupid; 
thoa  hast  thump*d  him  with  thy  bird-bolt  under  the  left 
p&p. — ^In  faith,  secrets. — 

King.  [Beads,] 

So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 
To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose^ 

As  thy  eye-beams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have  smot 
The  night  of  dew  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flowe: 
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Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one-half  so  bright 

Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep, 
As  doth  thy  face  through  tears  of  mine  give  light : 

Thou  shin'st  in  every  tear  that  I  do  weep ; 
'  No  drop  but  as  a  coach  doth  carry  thee, 

So  ridest  thou  triumphing  in  my  woe : 
Do  but  behold  the  tears  that  swell  in  me, 

And  they  thy  glory  through  my  grief  will  show  , 

But  do  not  love  thyself ;  then  thou  wilt  keep 
My  tears  for  glasses,  and  still  make  me  weep. 
0  queen  of  queens,  how  far  dost  thou  excel  I 
No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  tell. — 

How  shall  she  know  my  griefs?     I  '11  drop  the  paper; 
Sweet  leaves  shade  folly.     Who  is  he  comes  here  ? 

[Steps  a^ide. 

Enter  Longaville,  with  a  paper. 

What,  Longaville !  and  reading!  listen,  ear. 

BiBON.  Now,  in  thy  likeness,  one  more  fool  appear! 

[Aside, 
Long.  Ah  me!  I  am  forsworn.  t 

BiBON.  Why,  "Ee  comes  in  like  a  perjure,  wearing  papers.    SexJ'dr^'i^  ^^ 

[Aside, 
King.  In  love,  T  hope:  Sweet  fellowship  in  shame! 

[Aside. 
BiRON.  One  drunkard  loves  another  of  the  name.    [Aside, 
Long.  Am  I  the  first  that  have  been  perjur'd  so? 
BiRON.  [Aside!]  I  could  put  thee  in  comfort;  not  by  two, 
that  I  know: 
•Phou  mak'st  the  triumviry,  the  comer  cap  of  society. 
The  shape  of  Love's  Tyburn  that  hangs  up  simplicity. 

Long.  I  fear  these  stubborn  lines  lack  power  to  move: 
O  sweet  Mai'ia,  "bmpress  of  my  love ! 
These  numbers  will  I  tear  and  write  in  prose. 

BiRON.  [  Aside.]  0,  rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's 
hose: 
Disfigure  not  his  slop. 
Long  This  same  shall  go. — 

[He  reads  the  sonnet. 
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Did  Dot  the  heavenlj  rhetoric  of  thine  ej^ 

(*Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument) 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury  1 

Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but,  I  will  prove. 

Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee: 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love ; 

Thy  grace  being  gain'd,  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is : 

Then  thou,  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  dost  shine, 
Exhal'st  this  vapour  vowj  in  thee  it  is: 

If  broken  then,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
If  by  me  broke.     What  fool  is  not  so  wise. 
To  lose  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise? 

BiRON.  [Aside.]  This  is  the  liver  vein,  which  makes  flesh 
a  deity ; 
A  green  goose,  a  goddess :  pure,  pure  idolatry. 
God  amend  us,  Qod  amend !  we  are  much  out  o*  the  way. 

Filter  DuMAiN,  mth  a  paper. 

Long.  By  whom  shall  I  send  this? — Company,  stay. 

[tapping  aside. 

BiBON.  [Aside.]  AU  hid,  all  hid,  an  old  infant  play: 
Like  a  demi-god  here  sit  I  in  the  sky. 
And  wretched  fools'  secrets  heedfully  o'er-eye. 
More  sacks  to  the  mill!  0  heavens,  I  have  my  wish; 
Dumain  transformed :  four  woodcocks  in  a  dish ! 

DuM.  0  most  divine  Kate ! 

BmoN.  0  most  profane  coxcomb ! 

[Aside, 

DuM.  By  heaven,  the  wonder  of  a  mortal  eyej 

BiEON.  By  earth,  she  is  not;  corporal,  there  youh^ 

[Aside, 

DuM.  Her  amber  hairs  for  foul  have  amber  coted. 

BiRON.  An  alnbei^colour'd  raven  was  well  noted.     [Aside, 

DuM.  As  upright  as  the  cedar. 

BiRON.  Stoop,  I  say ; 

Her  shoulder  is  with  child.  [Aside. 

DuM.  As  fair  as  day. 
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BiRON.  Ay,  as  some  days:  but  then  no  sun  muBriEihe. 

[Aside, 
DuM.  0  that  I  had  my  wish ! 

LoNa.  And  I  had  mine!         [Aside, 

Kino.  And  I  mine  too,  good  lord !  [Aside* 

BmoN.  Amen,  so  I  had  mine !  Is  not  that  a  good  word  ? 

[Aside, 
DuM.  I  would  forget  her;  but  a  fever  she    ' 
Reigns  in  my  blood,  and  will  remember'd  be. 

BiRON.  A  fever  in  your  blood !  why,  then  incision 
Would  let  her  out  in  saucers:  Sweet  misprision!         [Aside, 
DuM.  Once  more  I  '11  read  the  ode  that  I  have  writ. 
BntON.  Once  more  I  '11  mark  how  love  can  vary  wit. 

[Aside, 

DUM. 

On  a  day,  (alack  the  day !) 

Love,  whose  month  is  ever  Maj», 

Spied  a  blossom,  passing  fair. 

Playing  in  the  wanton  air:  i;  <rs9 

Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind,  ^^' " 

All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find ; 

That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 

Wish'd  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 

Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow; 

Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so! 

But  alack,  my  hand  is  sworn, 

Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn! 

Vow,  alack,  for  youth  unmeet; 

Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 

Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me, 

That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee : 

Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear 

Juno  but  an  Ethiope  were ; 

And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 

Turning  mortal  for  thy  love. 

This  will  I  send ;  and  something  else  more  plain. 
That  shall  express  my  ti-ue  love's  fasting  pain. 
O,  would  the  King,  Biron,  and  Longaville, 
Were  lovers  too !  Ill,  to  example  ill, 
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Would  from  my  forehead  wipe  a  peijur'd  Dote ; 
For  Done  offend,  where  all  alike  do  dote. 

Long.  Dumain  [advcMcinff\  thy  love  is  far  from  charity, 
That  in  love's  grief  desir*st  society: 
Tou  may  look  pale,  but  I  should  blush,  I  know, 
To  be  o*erheard,  and  taken  napping  so. 

Kmo.  Come,  sir  \advancing\  you  blush;  as  his  your  case 
is  such; 
Tou  ohide  at  him,  offending  twice  as  much: 
Tou  do  not  loye  Maria;  Longayille 
Did  never  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile; 
Nor  never  lay  his  wreathed  arms  athwai-t 
His  loving  bosom,  to  keep  down  his  heart 
I  have  been  closely  shrouded  in  this  bush, 
And  mark'd  you  both,  and  for  you  both  did  blush. 
I  heard  your  guilty  rhymes,  observed  your  fashion; 
Saw  sighs  reek  froii  you,  noted  well  your  passion : 
Ah  me  !  says  one ;  0  Jove !  the  other  cries ; 
One,  her  hairs  were  gold,  crystal  the  other's  eyes: 
Tou  would  for  paradise  break  faith  and  troth;        [To  Long. 
And  Jove,  for  your  love,  would  infringe  an  oath. 

[To  DUMAIK. 

What  will  Biron  say,  when  that  he  shall  hear 
Faith  infringed,  which  such  zeal  did  swear? 
How  will  he  scorn!  how  will  he  spend  his  wit! 
How  will  he  triumph,  leap,  and  laugh  at  it ! 
For  all  the  wealth  that  ever  I  did  see, 
I  would  not  have  him  know  so  much  by  me. 

BiROX.  Now  step  I  forth  to  whip  hypocrisy. — 
Ah,  good  my  liege,  I  pray  thee,  pardon  me : 

[Deacends  from  the  tree. 
Good  heart,  what  grace  hast  thou,  thus  to  reprove 
These  worms  for  loving,  that  art  most  in  love? 
Tour  eyes  do  make  no  coaches ;  in  your  tears 
There  is  no  certain  princess  that  appears : 
Tou  *11  not  be  perjur'd,  't  is  a  hateful  thing; 
Tush,  none  but  minstrels  like  of  sonneting. 
But  are  you  not  asham'd?  nay,  are  you  not, 
All  three  of  you,  to  be  thus  much  o'ershot? 
Tou  found  his  mote;  the  king  your  mote  did  see; 
But  I  a  beam  do  find  in  eaoh  of  three. 
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0,  what  a  sceoe  of  foolery  have  I  seen, 

Of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen ! 

0  me,  with  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat, 
To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat! 

To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig, 

And  profound  Solomon  tuning  a  jig, 

And  Nestor  play  at  push-pin  with  the  boys> 

And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys! 

Where  lies  thy  grief,  0  tell  me,  good  Dumain? 

And,  gentle  Longaville,  where  lies  thy  pain? 

And  where  my  liege's?  all  about  the  breast: — 

A  caudle,  ho ! 

King.         Too  bitter  is  thy  jest. 
Are  we  betray'd  thus  to  thy  over-view? 

BiRON.  Not  you  by  me,  but  I  betray'd  to  you: 

1,  that  am  honest;  I  that  bold  it  sin 
To  break  the  vow  I  am  engaged  in ; 

1  am  betray'd,  by  keeping  company 
With  men  like  men,  of  strange  inconstancy. 
When  shall  you  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme? 
Or  groan  for  Joan  ?  or  spend  a  minute's  time 
In  pruning  me  ?     When  shall  you  hear  that  I 
Will  praise  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  an  eye, 
A  gait,  a  state,  a  brow,  a  breast,  a  waist, 
A  leg,  a  limb? — 

King.  Soft;  Whither  away  so  fast? 

A  true  man,  or  a  thief,  that  gallops  so? 

ButON.  I  post  from  love ;  good  lover,  let  me  go. 


Enter  Jaqubnetta  and  Costard. 

Jaq.  God  bless  the  kmg! 

King.  What  present  hast  thou  there? 

Cost.  Some  certain  treason. 

King.  What  makes  treason  here  ? 

Cost.  Nay,  it  makes  nothing,  sir. 

King.  If  it  mar  nothing  neither, 

The  treason,  and  you,  go  in  peace  away  together. 

Jaq.  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  this  letter  be  read  •: 
Our  parson  misdoubts  it ;  it  was  treason,  he  said. 
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KiNQ.  BiroD,  read  it  over.  [Oivinff  him  tke  letter. 

Where  liadst  thoa  it? 
Jaq.  Of  Costard. 
Kino.  Where  hadst  thou  it? 
Ck)6T.  Of  Dun  Adramadio,  Dun  Adramadio. 
EdNO.  How  now!  what  is  in  you?  why  dost  thou  tear  itt 
BiBON.   A   toy,  my  liege, a  toy;   your  grace  needs  not 

fear  it 
LoNQ.  It  did  move  him  to  passion,  and  therefore  let  'a 

hear  it 
DuM.  It  is  Biron's  writing,  and  here  is  his  name. 

[Picks  v^p  the  pieces, 
BiRON.  Ah,  you  whoreson  loggerhead  \to  Oostabd],  you 
were  bom  to  do  me  shame. — 
Guilty,  my  lord,  guilty ;  I  confess,  I  confess. 
King.  What? 

BmoN.  That  you  three  fools  lacked  me  fool  to  make  up 
the  mess; 
He,  he,  and  you;  and  you,  my  liege,  and  I, 
Are  pick-purses  in  love,  and  we  deserve  to  die. 
0,  dismiss  this  audience,  and  I  shall  tell  you  more. 
Bum.  Now  the  number  is  even. 

BmoN.  True,  true;  we  are  four: — 

Will  these  turtles  be  gone? 

KiNd.  Hence,  sirs;  away. 

OoBT.  Walk  aside  the  true  folk,  and  let  the  traitors  stay. 

[Exeunt  Cost,  and  JiJ^ 
BmoN.  Sweet  lords,  sweet  lovers,  0  let  us  embrace! 
Aa  true  we  are,  as  flesh  and  blood  can  be: 
Tlio  sei  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven  show  his  face ; 
•       Young  blood  doth  not  obey  an  old  decree: 
We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  are  bom ; 
Therefore,  of  all  hands  must  we  be  forsworn. 

King.    What,  did  these  rent  lines  show  some  love  of 

thine? 
BiRON.  Did  they,  quoth  you?     Who  sees  the  heavenly 
/  Eosaline, 

»      That,  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 
/  At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east, 

^        Paw8  not  his  vassal  head;  and,  strucken  blind, 
Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast? 
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What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye 

Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow, 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majesty? 

Kmo.  What  zeal,  what  fury  hath  inspired  thee  now? 
My  love,  her  mistress,  is  a  gracious  moon ; 

She,  an  attending  star,  scarce  seen  a  light. 

BntON.  My  eyes  are  then  no  eyes,  nor  I  Biron : 

0,  but  for  my  love,  day  would  turn  to  night ! 
Of  all  complexions,  the  cuU'd  sovereignty 

Do  meet,  as  at  a  fair,  in  her  fair  cheek; 
Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity; 

Where  nothing  wants,  that  want  itself  doth  seek. 
Lend  me  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues, — 

Fie,  painted  rhetoric!  0,  she  needs  it  not: 
To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs; 

She  passes  praise:  then  praise  too  short  doth  blot 
A  wither'd  hermit,  five-score  winters  worn. 

Might  shake  off  fifty,  looking  in  her  eye: 
Beauty  doth  famish  age,  as  if  new-bom. 

And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy. 
0,  'tis  the  sun,  that  maketh  all  things  shine! 

King.  By  heaven  thy  love  is  black  as  ebony. 

BiBON.  Is  ebony  like  her  ?     0  wood  divine ! 

A  wife  of  such  wood  wore  felicity. 
O,  who  can  give  an  oath  ?  where  is  a  book  ? 

That  I  may  swear,  beauty  doth  beauty  lack. 
If  that  she  learn  not  of  her  eye  to  look: 

No  fEice  is  fair,  that  is  not  full  so  black. 

King.  0  paradox !     Black  is  the  badge  of  hell. 

The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  scowl  of  night ; 
And  beauty's  crest  becomes  the  heavens  welL 

BiBON.  Devils  soonest  tempt,  resembling  spirits  of  light 
0,  if  in  black  my  lady's  brows  be  deck'd. 

It  mourns,  that  painting,  and  usurping  hair, 
Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect; 

And  therefore  is  she  bom  to  make  black  fair. 
Her  favour  turns  the  fashion  of  the  days ; 

For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now; 
And  therefore  red,  that  would  avoid  dispraise, 

Faults  itself  black  to  imitate  her  brow 
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DuM.  To  look  like  her,  are  chimney-sweepers  black. 

Long.  And,  since  her  time,  are  coUieiB  counted  bright 

Kino.  And  Ethiops  of  their  sweet  complexion  crack. 

DuM.  Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark  is  light. 

BiRON.  Your^mistrosses  dare  neyer  come  in  rain^ 
JFor  fear  their  colours  should  be  wash'd  aw^. 

Kino.  T  were  good,  jours  did;  for,  sir,  to  tell  you  plain, 
I  *11  find  a  fisdrer  face  not  wash'd  to-day. 

BiBON.  I  '11  prove  her  fair,  or  talk  to  doomsday  here. 

Kino.  No  devil  will  fright  thee  then  so  much  as  she. 

DuM.  I  never  knew  man  hold  vile  stuff  so  dear. 

LoNO.  Look,  here 's  thy  love :  my  foot  and  her  face  see. 

[Skamng  his  sfioe. 

BiBON.  O,  if  the  streets  were  paved  with  thine  eyes, 
Uer  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  tread! 

DuiL  O  vile!  then  as  she  goes,  what  upward  lies 
The  street  should  see  as  she  walk'd  over  head. 

Kmo.  But  what  of  this?    Are  we  not  all  in  love? 

BiRON.  0,  nothing  so  sure ;  and  thereby  all  torswom. 

Kino.  Then  leave  this  chat ;  and,  good  Biron,  now  prove 
Our  loving  lawful,  and  our  faith  not  torn. 

DuM.  Ay,  marry,  there; — some  flattery  for  this  evil 

LoNO.  0,  some  authority  how  to  proceed ; 

Some  tricks,  some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  deviL 

DuM.  Some  salve  for  perjury. 

BiRON.  •  0,  't  is  more  than  need! — 

Have  at  you  then,  affection^s  men  at  arms : 
Consider,  what  you  first  did  swear  unto; — 
To  fast, — to  study, — and  to  see  no  woman : — 
Flat  treason  against  the  kingly  state  of  youth. 
Say,  can  you  fast?  your  stomachs  are  too  young; 
And  abstinence  engenders  maladies. 
And  where  that  you  have  vow'd  to  study,  lords. 
In  that  each  of  you  hath  forsworn  his  book : 
Can  you  still  dream,  and  pore,  and  thereon  look! 
For  when  would  you,  my  lord,  or  you,  or  you, 
Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  excellence, 
Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face? 
J  From  woman's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive: 
:  They  are  the  ground,  the  books,  the  academes, 
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[From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire. 
Why,  universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries ; 
As  motion,  and  long-during  action,  tires 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller. 
Now,  for  not  looking  on  a  woman's  face. 
You  have  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eyes ; 
And  study  too,  the  causer  of  your  vow : 
For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world,  . 

Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye  ? 
Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself, 
And  where  we  are,  our  learning  likewise  is. 
Then,  when  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies'  eyes, 
With  ourselves, — 

Do  we  not  Hkewise  see  our  learning  there 
O,  we  have  made  a  vow  to  study,  lords ; 
And  in  that  vow  we  have  forsworn  our  books; 
For  when  would  you,  my  hege,  or  you,  or  you, 
In  leaden  contemplation,  have  found  out 
Such  fiery  numbers,  as  the  prompting  eyes 
Of  beauty's  tutors  have  enrich'd  you  witht 
Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  brain ; 
And  therefore  finding  barren  practisers. 
Scarce  show  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  toil; 
But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes, 
liivcs  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain ; 
But  with  the  motion  of  all  elements. 
Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power; 
And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power. 
Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 
It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye ; 
A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind: 
A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound, 
When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopp'd: 
Love's  feeling  is  more  soft,  and  sensible, 
Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails: 
Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gioss  in  taste: 
For  valour,  is  not  Love  a  Hercules, 
Still  cUmbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides? 
Subtle  as  sphynx ;  as  sweet,  and  musical, 
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As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair ; 
And  when  Love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  goda 
Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 
Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write, 
Until  his  ink  were  tempered  with  Love's  sigha 
,0,  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears, 
And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility. 
From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive: 
They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire; 
They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes, 
.  That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world ; 
£lse,  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent: 
Then  fools  you  were  these  women  to  forswear; 
Or,  keeping  what  is  sworn,  you  will  prove  fools. 
For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love ; 
Or  for  love's  sake,  a  word  that  loves  all  men ; 
Or  for  men's  sake,  the  authors  of  these  women ; 
Or  women's  sake,  by  whom  we  men  are  men ; 
Let  us  once  lose  our  oaths,  to  find  ourselves. 
Or  else  we  lose  ourselves  to  keep  our  oaths: 
It  is  religion  to  be  thus  forsworn : 
For  charity  itself  fulfils  the  law; 
And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity  ? 

Kino.  Saint  Cupid,  then !  and,  soldiers,  to  the  field ! 

BiBON.  Advance  your  standards,  and  upon  them,  lords ; 
Pell-mell,  down  with  them!  but  be  first  advis'd. 
Id  conflict  that  you  get  the  sim  of  them. 

LoNa.  Now  to  plain-dealing ;  lay  these  glozes  by ; 
Shall  we  resolve  to  woo  these  girls  of  France? 

King.  And  win  them  too:  therefore  let  us  devise 
Some  entertainment  for  them  in  their  tents. 

BmoN.  First,  from  the  park  let  us  conduct  them  thither ; 
Then,  homeward,  every  man  attach  the  hand 
Of  his  fair  mistress:  in  the  afternoon 
We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them, 
Such  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  can  shape;  ^ 

For  revels,  dances,  masks,  and  merry  hours. 
Forerun  feiir  Love,  strewing  her  way  with  flowers. 

Kmo.  Away,  away !  no  time  shall  be  omitted. 
That  will  be  time,  and  may  by  us  be  fitted. 
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BiRON.  Allonsf  AUonsf -^Sow^d  cockle  reap'd  no  corn; 
And  justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measure: 
Light  wenches  may  prove  plagues  to  men  forsworn ; 

If  so,  our  copper  buys  no  better  treasure.  [Ejpeuni. 


ACT   V. 

SCENE  I. — Another  part  of  the  sarne, 
jEJnter  Holopernes,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dull. 

HoL.  Satis  quod  sufficit, 

Nath.  I  pi*aise  God  for  you,  sir:  your  reasons  at  dinner 

have  been  sharp  and  sententious ;  pleasant  without  scurrility, 

^;V4*'^'^^^*'tv5^  witty  without  ^Section,  audacious  without  impudency,  learned 

^  without  opinion,  and  strange  without  heresy.   I  did  converse 

this  quondam  day  with  a  companion  of  the  king's,  who  is 

intituled,  nominated,  or  called,  Don  Adriano  de  Armado. 

HoL.  JVovi  hominem  tanquam  te:  His  humour  is  lofty,  his 
discourse  peremptory,  his  tongue  filed,  his  eye  ambitious,  his 
gait  majestical,  and  his  general  behaviour  vain,  ridiculous,  and 
thrasonical.  Ho  is  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too 
odd,  as  it  were,  too  peregrinate,  as  I  may  call  it. 

Nath.  A  most  singular  and  choice  epithet. 

[Takes  out  his  table-book. 

HoL.  He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  fiqer 
than  the  staple  of  his  argument.  I  abhor  such  fanatical 
phantasms,  such  insociable  and  point-devise  companions; 
such  rackers  of  orthography,  as  to  speak,  dout,  fine,  when  he 
should  say,  doubt;  det,  when  he  should  pronounce  debt; — 
d,  e,  b,  t;  not  d,  e,  t: — ^he  clepeth  a  calf,  cauf ;  half,  hauf ; 
neighbour,  vocatur,  nebour;  neigh,  abbreviated,  ne:  This  is 
'  abhominable  (which  he  would  call  abominable),  it  insinuateth 
me  of  insanie;  JVe  intelligis,  domine?  to  make  frantic^ 
lunatic. 

Nath.  Laus  Deo,  bone  intelligo. 
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HoL.  Bone? horn,  for  hen^:  Priscian  a  little  scratcb'd; 

t  will  seiTe. 

EtJer  Armado,  Moth,  w\d  Cobtabd. 

Nath.   Videme  quU  venitf 

HoL.   Video  et  gaudeo. 

Arm,  Chirra!  [TbMorn. 

HoL.  QiMre  Chirra,  not  sirrah? 

Arm.  Menjof  peace^  well  encouDter'd 

HoL.  Most  military  sirj^salutation. 

Moth.  They  have  been  at  a  great  feast-QfJaagnages,  and 
Btolen  the  scraps.  [To  Cobtabd  ciside. 

Coot.  0,  they  have  lived  long  on  the  alms-basket  of  words !. 
I  marvel,  thy  master  hath  not  eaten  thee  for  a  word ;  for 
thou  art  not  so  long  by  the  head  as  honorificdbilitttdinitcUibus: 
thou  art  easier  swallowed  than  a  flap-dragon. 

Moth.  Peace !  the  peal  begins. 

Arm,  Monsieur  [to  Hol.],  are  you  not  lettered? 

Moth.  Yes,  yes;  he  teaches  boys  the  horn-book; — 
What  is  a,  b,  spelt  backward,  vnth  a  horn  on  his  head  ? 

HoL.  Ba,  puerittay  with  a  horn  added. 

Moth.  Ba,  most  silly  sheep,  with  a  horn. — ^You  hear  his 
learning. 

HoL.  Quis,  quis,  thou  consonant? 

Moth.  The  third  of  the  five  vowels,  if  you  repeat  them ; 
or  the  fifth,  if  I. 

HoL.  I  will  repeat  them,  a,  e,  L — 

Moth.  The  sheep:  the  other  two  concludes  it;  o,  u. 

Arm.  Now,  by  the  salt  wave  of  the  Mediterraneum,  a 
sweet  touch,  a  quick  venew  of  wit:  snip,  snap,  quick,  and 
home;  it  rejoiceth  my  intellect:  true  wit. 

Moth.  Offered  by  a  child  to  an  old  man ;  which  is  wit-old. 

HoL.  What  is  the  figure?  what  is  the  figure? 

Moth.  Horns. 

HoL.  Thou  disputest  like  an  infant :  go,  whip  thy  gig. 

Moth.  Lend  me  your  horn  to  make  one,  and  I  will  whip 
about  your  infamy  circAm  circd:  A  gig  of  a  cuckold's  hoi-n! 

Cost.  An  I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world,  thou  shouldst 
have  it  to  buy  gingerbread :  hold,  there  is  the  very  remune- 
ration I  hod  of  thy  master,  thou  halfpenny  purse  of  idj^ 
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thou  pigeon-egg  of  discretion.  0,  an  the  heavens  were  so 
pleased  that  thou  wert  but  my  bastard !  what  a  joyful  father 
wouldst  thou  make  me!  Go  to;  thou  hast  it  ad  dunghill,  at 
the  fingers'  ends,  as  they  say. 

HoL.  O,  I  smell  false  Latin ;  dunghill  for  unguem. 

Arm.  Arts-man,  prasambvla;  we  will  be  singled  from  the 
barbarous.  Do  you  not  educate  youth  at  the  charge-house 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain? 

HoL.  Or,  mouB,  the  hilL 

Arm.  At  your  sweet  pleasure,  for  the  mountain. 

HoL.  I  do,  sans  question. 

Arm.  Sir,  it  is  the  king's  most  sweet  pleasure  and  affection, 
to  congratulate  the  princess  at  her  pavilion,  in  the  posteriors 
of  this  day;  which  the~rude  multitude_call  the. afternoon. 

HoL.  The  posterior  of  the  day,  most  generous  sir,  is  liable, 
congruent,  and  measui*able  for  the  afternoon:  the  word  is 
,  well  cull'4  chose ;  sweet  and  apt,  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  I  do 
assure. 

Arm.  Sir,  the  king  is  a  noble  gentleman ;  and  my  familiar, 
I  do  assure  you,  very  good  friend: — ^For  what  is  inward 
between  us,  let  it  pass : — I  do  beseech  thee,  remember  thy 
courtesy: — I  beseech  thee,  apparel  thy  head: — ^And  among 
other  importunate  and  most  serious  designs, — and  of  great 
import  indeed,  too ; — but  let  that  pass: — for  I  must  tell  thee, 
it  will  please  his  grace  (by  the  world)  sometime  to  lean  upon 
my  poor  shoulder;  and  with  his  royal  finger,  thus,  dally  with 
my  excrement,  with  my  mustachio:  but,  sweet  heart,  let  that 
pass.  By  the  world,  I  recount  no  fable;  some  certain  special 
honours  it  pleaseth  his  greatness  to  impart  to  Armado,  a 
soldier,  a  man  of  travel,  that  hath  seen  the  world:  but  let 
that  pass, — The  very  all  of  all  is, — ^but,  sweet  heart,  I  do 
implore  secrecy, — that  the  king  would  have  me  present  the 
princess,  sweet  chuck,  with  some  delightful  ostentation,  or 
show,  or  pageant,  or  antic,  or  fire- work.  Now,  understanding 
that  the  curate  and  your  sweet  self  are  good  at  such  erup- 
tions, and  sudden  breaking  out  of  mirth,  as  it  were,  I  have 
acquainted  you  withal,  to  the  end  to  crave  your  assistance. 

HoL.  Sir,  you  shall  present  before  her  tiie  nine  worthiea 
— Sir  Nathaniel,  as  concerning  some  entertainment  of  time, 
aomo  show  in  the  posterior  of  this  day,  to  be  rendered  by 
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our  assistance, — the  king's  command,  and  this  most  gallant 
iUastrate,  and  learned  gentleman, — ^before  the  princess;  1 
say,  none  so  fit  as  to  present  the  nine  worthies. 

Nath.  Where  will  you  find  men  worthy  enough  to  present 
them! 

HoL.  Joshua,  yourself ;  myself,  or  this  gallant  gentleman, 
Judas  Biaccabceus ;  this  swain,  because  of  hi^  great  limb  or 
joint,  shall  pass  Pompey  the  Great;  the  page,  Hercules. 

Arm.  Pardon,  sir,  eiTor:  he  is  not  quantity  enough  for 
that  worthy's  thumb:  he  is  not  so  big  as  the  end  of  his 
club. 
%  HoL.  Shall  I  have  audience?  he  shall  present  Hercules  in 
minority:  his  enter  and  ejcit  shall  be  strangling  a  snake;  and 
I  will  have  an  apology  for  that  purpose. 

Moth.  An  excellent  device!  so,  if  any  of  the  audience 
hiss,  you  may  cry,  Well  done,  Hercules  1  now  thou  crushest 
the  snake!  that  is  the  way  to  make  an  offence  gracious; 
though  few  have  the  grace  to  do  it. 

Arm.  For  the  rest  of  the  worthies? — 

HoL.  I  will  play  three  myself. 

Moth.  Thrice-worthy  gentleman ! 

Arm.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  thing? 

HoL.  We  attend. 

Arm.  We  will  have,  if  this  fadge  not,  an  antic.  I  beseech 
you,  follow. 

HoL.  Via,  goodman  Dull!  thou  hast  spoken  no  word  all 
this  while. 

Dull.  Nor  understood  none  neither,  sir. 

HoL.  Allonsf  we  will  employ  thee. 

Dull.  I  '11  make  one  in  a  dance,  or  so;_pr  I^iill  play  on  the 
4ce*Vc  cuAjAt^.  r tabor  to  the  worthies,  and  let  them  dance  the  hay. 

"'^         Hol.  Most  dull,  honest  Dull,  to  our  sport,  away.   [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n. — Another  paH  of  the  same.    Before  the 
Princess'^  Pavilion. 

Enter  the  Princess,  Katharine,  Hosaune,  and  Mabia. 

Prin.  Sweet  hearts,  we  shall  be  rich  ere  wo  depart. 
If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in : 
A  lady  wall'd  about  with  diamonds  I 
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Look  you,  what  I  have  from  the  loving  king. 

Ros.  Madame,  came  nothing  else  along  with  that  ? 

Prin.  Nothing  but  this?  yes,  as  much  love  in  rhyme, 
As  would  be  crammed  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Writ  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf,  margent  and  all : 
That  he  wao  fain  to  seal  on  Cupid's  name. 

Bos.  That  was  the  way  to  make  his  godhead  wax ; 
For  he  hath  been  five  thousand  years  a  boy. 

Eath.  Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  gallows  too. 

Ros.  You  11  ne'er  be  friends  with   him ;  he  kill'd  your 
sister. 

Kath.  He  made  her  melancholy,  sad,  and  heavy ; 
And  so  she  died :  had  she  been  light,  like  you. 
Of  such  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit. 
She  might  have  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died : 
And  so  may  you ;  ^^rjT^^irirearr  lives  long. 

Ros.  What's  your   dark"  meaning,  mouse,  of  this  light 
word? 

Kath,  A  Ijghtcondition  in  a  beauty  dark. 

Ros.  yfe  need  moreHght  to  find  your  meaning  out. 

Eath.  You  '11  mar  the  light^  by  taking  it  in  snuff; 
Therefore,  I  'U  darkly  end  the  argument. 

Ros.  Look,  what  you  do ;  you  do  it  still  i'  the  dark. 

Kath.  So  do  not  you ;  for  you  are  a  light  wench. 

Ros.  Indeed,  I  weigh  not  you ;  and  therefore  light. 

Kath.  You  weigh  me  not, — O,  that 's  you  care  not  for  me      / 

Ros.  Great  reason ;  for;'^^tjDarFis'  still' past  cure.    •  \ 

Prin.  Well  bandied  both ;  a  set  of  wit  well  play'd.  / 

But,  Rosaline,  you  have  a  favour  too : 
Who  sent  it?  and  what  is  it? 

Ros.  I  would,  you  knew: 

An  if  my  face  were  but  as  fair  as  yours. 
My  favour  were  as  great ;  be  witness  this. 
Nay,  I  have  verses  too,  I  thank  Biron : 
The  numbers  true ;  and,  were  the  numb'ring  too, 
I  were  the  fairest  goddess  on  the  ground: 
I  am  compar'd  to  twenty  thousand  fairs. 
0,  he  hath  drawn  my  picture  in  his  letter ! 

Prin.  Anything  like? 

Ros.  Much,  in  the  letters ;  nothing  in  the  praise. 
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Prin.  Beauteous  as  iuk ;  a  good  oonclusion. 

Kath.  Fair  as  a  text  B  iu  a  copy-book. 

Roa  'Ware  pencils!     How?  let  me  not  die  your  debtor, 
My  red  dominical,  my^lden  letter; 
<J  tEal"your  face" were  not  so^full  of  O's ! 
^    Tbis,  a  pox  ^Tharjest !  andT)eshrew  all  shrows ! 
But,  Katharine,  what  was  sent  to  you  from  fair  Dumain  ? 

Kath.  Madam,  this  glove. 

Prin.  Did  he  not  send  you  twain? 

Kath.  Tes,  madam;  and  moi'eover, 
Some  thousand  verses  of  a  faithful  lover ; 
I  A  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy, 
\  Vilely  compiled,  profound  simplicity. 
'       Mar.  This,  and  these  pearls,  to  me  sent  Longaville ; 
The  lettet  is  too  long  l^yh^  a  mile. 

Pim.'l^hint  n6lessrT)ost  thou  not  wish  in  heai-t, 
The  chain  were  longer,  and  the  letter  short? 

Mae.  Ay,  or  I  would  these  hands  might  never  part 

Prin.  We  are  wise  girls  to  mock  our  lovers  so. 

Bos.  They  are  worse  fools  to  purchase  mocking  sa 
That  same  Biron  I  *11  torture  ere  I  go. 
O,  that  I  knew  he  were  but  in  by  the  week ! 
How  I  would  make  him  fawn,  and  beg,  and  seek ; 
And  wait  the  season,  and  observe  the  times, 
And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes ; 
And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  behests ; 
And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  pix)ud  that  jests ! 
So  portent-like  would  I  o*ersway  his  state, 
That  he  should  be  my  fool,  and  I  his  fate. 

Prin.  None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they  are  catch'd, 
As  wit  tum'd  fool :  folly,  in  wisdom  hatch'd, 
Hath  wisdom's  warrant,  and  the  help  of  school ; 
4nd  wit's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fooL 

Ros.  The  blood  of  youth  burns  not  with  such  excess, 
As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness. 

Mae.  Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note, 
As  foolery  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote ; 
Since  all  the  power  thereof  it  doth  apply. 
To  prove,  by  wit,  worth  iu  simplicity. 
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Enter  Boyet. 

Prin.  Here  comes  Boyet,^d  mirth  is  in  his  face. 

BoYBT.  O,  I  am  stabb'd  with   laughter  I    Where 's   her 
grace? 

Prin.  Thy  news,  Boyet? 

BoYirp.  Prepare,  madam,  prepare ! — 

Arm,  wenches,  arm !  encounters  mounted  are 
Against  your  peace :  Loto  doth  approach  disguised, 
Armed  in  arguments  ;  you  '11  be  surprised  : 
Muster  your  wits ;  stand  in  your  own  defence  ; 
Or  hide  your  heads  hke  cowards,  and  fly  hence. 

Prin.  Saint  Dennis  to  Saint  Cupid !  AVliat  aie  they. 
That  charge  their  breath  against  us  ?  say,  scout,  say. 

BoYBT.  Under  the  cool  shade  of  a  sycamore, 
I  thought  to  close  mine  eyes  some  half  an  hour ; 
AThen,  lo  1  to  interrupt  my  purposed  rest. 
Toward  that  shade  I  might  behold  addrcss*d 
The  king  and  his  companions  :  warily 
I  stole  into  a  neighbour  thicket  by. 
And  overheard  what  you  shall  overhear; 
Thaty  by  and  by,  disguised  they  will  be  here. 
Their  herald  is  a  pretty  knavish  page, 
That  well  by  heart  hath  conn'd  his  embassage : 
Action,  and  accent,  did  they  teach  him  there ; 
**  Thus  must  thou  speak,  and  thus  thy  body  bear:" 
And  ever  and  anon  they  made  a  doubt. 
Presence  majestical  would  put  him  out ; 
"  For,"  quoth  the  king,  "  an  angel  shalt  thou  see ; 
Yet  fear  not  thou,  but  speak  audaciously." 
The  boy  replied,  ''An  angel  is  not  evil; 
I  should  have  fear'd  her  had  she  been  a  devil." 
With  that  all  laughed,  and  clapp'd  him  on  the  shotddor; 
Making  the  bold  wag  by  their  pndses  bolder. 
One  rubb'd  his  elbow,  thus ;  and  fleer'd,  and  swore, 
A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before; 
Another  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb. 
Cried,  "Via!  we  will  do 't,  come  what  will  come:" 
The  third  he  caper'd,  and  cried,  "All  goes  well;" 
The  fourth  tum'd  on  the  toe,  and  down  he  fell. 
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With  that,  they  all  did  tumble  on  the  ground, 
With  such  a  zealous  laughter,  so  profound, 
That  in  this  spleen  ridiculous  appears, 
To  check  their  folly,  passion's  solemn  tears. 

Prin.  But  what,  but  what,  come  they  to  visit  us! 

BoTEL  They  do,  they  do ;  and  are  apparel'd  thus, — 
Like  Muscovites,  or  Russians,  as  I  guess. 
Their  purpose  is,  to  parle,  to  court,  and  dance : 
And  every  one  his  love-feat  will  advance 
Unto  his  several  mistress ;  which  they  '11  know 
By  favours  several,  which  they  did  bestow. 

Prin.  And  will  they  so  ?  the  gallants  shall  be  task'd: — 
For,  ladies,  we  will  every  one  be  mask'd ; 
And  not  a  man  of  them  shall  have  the  grace, 
Despite  of  suit,  to  see  a  lady's  face. 
Hold,  Rosaline,  this  favour  thou  shalt  wear, 
And  then  the  king  will  court  thee  for  his  dear; 
Hold,  take  thou  this,  my  sweet,  and  give  me  thine ; 
So  shall  Biron  take  me  for  Rosaline. — 
And  change  your  favours  too ;  so  shall  your  loves 
Woo  contrary,  deceiv'd  hj  these  removes. 

Rob.  Come  on  then ;  wear  the  favours  most  in  sigbt. 

Kath.  But,  in  this  changing,  what  is  your  intent  1 

PRIN.  The  effect  of  my  intent  is,  to  cross  theirs: 
They  do  it  but  in  mocking  merriment; 
And  mock  for  mock  is  only  my  intent. 
Their  several  counsels  they  unbosom  shall 
To  loves  mistook ;  and  so  be  mock'd  withal. 
Upon  the  next  occasion  that  we  meet, 
With  visages  display'd,  to  talk  and  greet. 

Rob.  But  shall  we  dance,  if  they  desire  us  to 't? 

Prin.  No;  to  the  death  we  will  not  move  a  foot: 
Nor  to  their  penn'd  speech  render  we  no  grace : 
But,  while  't  is  spoke,  each  turn  away  her  face. 

BoYET.  Why,  that  contempt  will  kill  the  speaker's  heart, 
And  quite  divorce  his  memory  from  his  part. 

PRm.  Therefore  I  do  it;  and,  I  make  no  doubt, 
The  rest  will  ne'er  come  in,  if  he  be  out. 
There 's  no  such  sport  as  sport  by  sport  o'erthrown ; 
To  make  theirs  ours,  and  ours  none  but  our  own: 
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So  shall  we  stay,  mockiDg  intended  game ; 

And  they,  well  mock'd,  depart  away  with  shame. 

[Trumpets  sound  within, 

BoTET.  The  trumpet  sounds;    be   masked,   the  maskers 

come.  [The  ladies  mask, 

Enter  the  Kma,  Biron,  Lonqaville,  and  Dumain,  in  Russian 
habits,  amd  masked;  Moth,  Musicians,  and  Attendants. 

Moth.  "All  hail  the  richest  beauties  on  the  earth!" 

Biron.  Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taffata.  [Aside. 

Moth.  "  A  holy  parcel  of  the  fairest  dames, 

[The  ladies  turn,  their  hacks  to  him. 
That  ever  turned  their" — backs — "to  mortal  views!" 

Biron.  "Their  eyes,"  villain,  "their  eyes!" 

Moth.  "That  ever  tum'd  their  eyes  to  mortal  views! 
Out"— 

BoYBT.  True;  out,  indeed. 

Moth.  "  Out  of  your  favours,  heavenly  spirits,  vouchsafe 
Not  to  behold"— 

Biron.  **  Once  to  behold,"  rogue. 

Moth.  "  Once  to  behold  with  your  sim-beamed  eyes,"— 
"  With  your  sun-beamed  eyes" — 

BoTBT,  They  will  not  answer  to  that  epithet. 
You  were  best  call  it,  daughter-beamed  eyes. 

Moth.  They  do  not  mark  me,  and  that  brings  me  out. 

Biron.  Is  this  your  perfectness?  begone,  you  rogue! 

Ros.  What  would  these  strangers  1  know  their  minds,  Boyet: 
If  they  do  speak  our  language,  't  is  our  will 
That  some  plain  man  recount  their  purposes: 
Know  what  they  would. 

BoYET.  What  would  you  with  the  princess? 

Biron.  Nothing  but  peace,  and  gentle  visitation. 

Bos.  What  would  they,  say  they? 

BoTET.  Nothing  but  peace,  and  gentle  visitation. 

Ros.  Why,  that  they  have ;  and  bid  them  so  be  gone. 

BoYBT,  She  says,  you  have  it,  and  you  may  be  gone. 

Einq.  Say  to  her,  we  have  measured  many  miles, 
To  tread  a  measure  with  her  on  the  grass. 

BoYBT.  They  say  that  they  have  measur'd  many  a  mile, 
To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass. 
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Hos.  It  is  not  so ;  ask  them  how  many  inches 
Is  in  one  mile*  if  they  have  measured  many, 
The  measure  then  of  one  is  easily  told. 

BoTET.  I^  to  come  hither,  yoa  have  mea^'d  miles, 
And  many  miles,  the  princess  bids  you  tell^ 
How  many  inches  do  fill  up  one  mile. 

BiRON.  Tell  her,  we  measure  them  by  weary  steps. 

BoYET.  She  hears  herself. 

Res.  How  many  weary  steps> 

Of  many  weary  miles  you  have  o'ergone. 
Are  numbered  in  the  tetvel  of  one  mile  1 

BmoN.  We  number  nothing  that  we  spend  for  you; 
Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite, 
That  we  may  do  it  still  without  accompt. 
Vouchsafe  to  show  the  sunshine  of  your  face. 
That  we,  like  savages,  may  worship  it. 

Bos.  My  face  is  but  a  moon,  and  clouded  too. 

Kino.  Blessed  are  douds,  to  do  as  such  clouds  do! 
Vouchsafe,  bright  moon,  and  these  thy  stars,  to  shine 
(Those  clouds  remov'd)  upon  our  watery  eyne. 

Rob.  0  vain  petitioner!  b^  a  greater  matter; 
Thou  now  request*st  but  moonshine  in  the  water. 

EiNo.  Then,  in  our  measure,  vouchsafe  but  one  change : 
Thou  bidd*st  me  beg ;  this  be^ng  is  not  strange. 

Rob.  Play,  music,  then :  nay,  you  must  do  it  soon. 

[Music  pla^ 
Not  yet; — no  dance: — ^thus  change  I  like  the  moon. 

King.  Will  you  not  dance?  How  come  you  thus  estrang'd  ? 

Rob.  You  took  the  moon  at  fiill;  but  now  she's  changed. 

EiNa.  Yet  still  she  is  the  moon,  and  I  the  man. 
The  music  plays ;  vouchsafe  some  motion  to  it. 

Ros.  Our  eai*s  vouchsafe  it. 

Kino.  But  your  legs  should  do  it. 

Ros.  Since  you  are  strangers,  and  come  here  by  chance, 
We  'U  not  be  nice :  take  hands ; — ^we  will  not  dance. 

Kino.  Why  take  we  hands,  then? 

Rob.  Only  to  jwrt  friends: — 

Court'sy,  sweet  hearts,  and  so  the  measure  ends. 

Kino.  More  measure  of  this  measure ;  be  not  nice. 

Ros.  We  can  afibrd  no  more  at  such  a  price. 
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"King.  Prize  you  yourselves:  What  buys  your  company? 

Eos.  Your  absence  only. 

King.  That  can  never  be. 

Eos.  Then  cannot  we  be  bought:  and  so  adieu; 
Twice  to  yoiur  visor,  and  half  once  to  you! 

King.  If  you  deny  to  dance,  let 's  hold  more  chat. 

Eos   In  private  then. 

King.  I  am  best  i>leas'd  with  that.     • 

[They  converse  apart, 

BiBON.  White-handed    mistress,   one    sweet    word    with 
thee. 
HTV-^-^^  ^     Prtn.  Honey,  and  milk^and  sugar;  there  is  three. 
0'    ^      '        BiRON.  Nay,  then,  two  treys  (an  if  you  grow  so  nice),  -  f/v^of,/ 
Metheglin,  wort,  and  malmsey. — ^Well  run,  dice! 
There 's  half  a  dozen  sweets. 

Prin.  Seventh  sweet,  adieu ! 

cRiLo/f-  -   Since  you  can  cog,  I  '11  play  no  more  with  you. 
oj^.  BiBON.  One  word  in  secret. 

Prin.  Let  it  not  be  sweet. 

BiRON.  Thou  griev'st  my  galL 

Prin.  Gall?  bitter. 

BiRON.  Therefore  meet 

[They  converse  apart, 

DuM.  Will  you  vouchsafe  with  me  to  change  a  word? 

Mab.  Name  it. 

DuM.  Fair  lady, — 

Mail  Say  you  so?     Fair  lord, — 

Take  you  that  for  your  fair  lady. 

DuM.  Please  it  you, 

As  much  in  private,  and  I  'U  bid  adieu. 

[They  con/verse  apart, 

Kath.  What,  was  your  visor  made  without  a  tongue? 

Long.  I  know  the  reason,  lady,  why  you  ask, 

Kath.  0,  for  your  reason !  quickly,  sir ;  I  long. 

Long.  You  have  a  double  tongue  within  your  mask, 
And  would  afford  my  speechless  viser  half. 

Kath.  Veal,  quoth  the  Dutchman: — ^Is  not  veal  a  calf? 

Long,  A  calf,  fair  lady  ? 

Kath.  No,  a  fair  lord  calf. 

Long.  Let's  part  the  word. 
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Kath.  No,  I  'U  not  be  your  half: 

Take  all,  and  wean  it;  it  may  prove  an  ox. 

Long.  Look,  how  you  butt  yourself  in  these  sharp  mocks! 
Will  you  give  horns,  chaste  lady  ?  do  not  so. 

Kath.  Then  die  a  cal^  before  your  horns  do  grow. 

Long.  One  word  in  private  witii  you,  ere  I  die. 

Kath.  Bleat  softly  then,  the  b\itcher  hears  you  cry. 

[Thet^  converse  apart, 

BoTET.  The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are  as  keen 

As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible, 
Cutting  a  smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen ; 

Above  the  sense  of  sense :  so  sensible 
Seemeth  their  conference ;  their  conceits  have  wings, 
Fleeter  than  arrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought,  swifter  things. 

Ros.  Not  one  word  more,  my  maids;  break  oflf,  break  off. 

BiRON.  By  heaven,  all  dry-beaten  with  pure  scoff! 

Kino.  Farewell,  mad  wenches;  you  have  simple  wits. 

[Exeunt  Kino,  Lords,  Miyth,  Music,  and  Attendants. 

Prin.  Twenty  adieus,  my  frozen  Muscovites. — 
Are  these  the  breed  of  wits  so  wonder'd  at  1 

BoYirr.  Tapers  they  are,  with  your  sweet  breaths  puff*d 
out. 

Ros.  Well-liking  wits  they  have ;  gi-oss,  gross ;  fat,  fat. 

Prin.  O  poverty  in  wit,  kingly-poor  flout! 
Will  they  not,  think  you,  hang  themselves  to-night? 

Or  ever,  but  in  visors,  show  their  faces? 
This  pert  Biron  was  out  of  countenance  quite. 

Eos.     0!  they  were  all  in  lamentable  cases! 
The  king  was  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word. 

Prin.  Biron  did  swear  himself  out  of  all  suit. 

Mar.  Dumain  was  at  my  service,  and  his  sword: 
No  point,  quoth  I ;  my  servant  straight  was  mute. 

Kath.  Lord  Longaville  said,  I  came  o'er  his  heart ; 
And  trow  you  what  he  call'd  me  ? 

Prin.  Qualm,  perhaps. 

Kath.  Yes,  in  good  faith. 

Prin.  Go,  sickness  as  thou  art! 

Ros.  Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute-caps, 
But  will  you  hear?  the  king  is  my  love  sworn. 

Pbin.  And  quick  Biron  hath  plighted  faith  to  mo. 
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Kath.  And  Longaville  was  for  my  service  bom. 

Mar.  Dumain  is  mine,  as  sure  as  bark  on  tree. 

BoYET.  Madam,  and  pretty  mistresses,  give  ear: 
Immediately  they  will  again  be  here 
In  their  own  shapes;  for  it  can  never  be. 
They  will  digest  this  harsh  indignity. 

Prin.  Will  they  return  ? 

BoYET.  -     They  will,  they  will,  God  knows^ 

And  leap  for  joy,  though  they  are  lame  with  blows: 
Therefore,  change  favours;  and,  when, they  repair, 
Blow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air. , 

Prin.  How  blow?  how  blow]  speak  to. bo  understood. 

BoYET.  Fair  ladies,  masked,  are  roses  in  their  bud: 
Dismask'd,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shown, 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown. ;  . 

Prin.  Avaunt,  perplexity  I     What  shall  we  do. 
If  they  return  in  their  own  shapes  to  woo? 

Hois.  Good  madam,  if  by  me  you  'U  be  advis*d. 
Let 's  mock  them  still,  as  well  known,  as  disguis'd: 
Let'  us  complain  to  them  what  fools  were  here. 
Disguised  hke  Muscovites,  in  shapeless  gear; 
And  wonder  what  they  were;  and  to  what  end 
Their  shallow  shows,  and  prologue  vilely  penn'd. 
And  their  rough  carriage  so  ridiculous. 
Should  be  presented  at  our  tent  to  us. 

BoYET.  Ladies,  withdraw :  the  gallants  are  at  hand. 

Prin.  Whip  to  our  tents,  as  roes  run  over  land. 

[Exeunt  Princess,  Eos.,  Kath.,  and  Maria. 

Enter   the    King,    Biron,  Longaville,    and    Dumain,    in 
their  proper  habits. 

Kino.  Fair  sir,  God  save  you!  Where  is  the  princess? 
-    BoYET.  Gone  to  her  tent :  Please  it  your  majesty, 
Command  me  any  service  to  her  thither? 

Kmo.  That  she  vouchsafe  me  audience  for  one  word. 

BoYET.  I  will ;  and  so  will  she,  I  know,  my  lord.       [B,vit 

Biron.  "Ms  fellow  pecks  up  wit,  as  pigeons  peas, 
^And  utters  iTagain  when  Jove  doth  please : 
He  is  wit's  pedler;  and  retails  his  wares 
At  wakes,  and  wassels,  meetings,  markets^  fairs; 
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And  we  that  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know, 
,    .  ,  Haye  Dot  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show. 

^    ,/        This  gallant  pins  the  wenches  on  his  sleeve; 
.  ,^  Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve: 

-  '*' A  >*^/  He  can  carve  too,  and  lisp:  Why,  this  is  he^ 
That  kiss*d  away  his  hand  in  courtesy; 
This  is  the  ape  of  foriD,  monsieur  the  nice. 
That,  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 
In  hoDourable  terms ;  nay,  he  can  sing 
A  mean  most  meanly;  and,  in  ushering. 
Mend  him  who  can:  the  ladies  call  him,  sweet; 
The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet : 
This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one. 
To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales'  bone: 
And  consciences,  that  will  not  die  in  debt. 
Pay  him  the  due  of  honey-tongued  Boyet. 

King.  A  blister  on  his  sweet  toogue,  with  my  heart, 
*     That  put  Armado's  page  out  of  his  part! 

Enter  the  Pbingess,  ushered  by  Botet;  Bobaunb,  Mabia^ 
Katharine,  and  Attendants. 

BmoN.  See  where  it  comes! — ^Behaviour,  what  wert  thou. 
Till  this  man  show'd  thee?  and  what  art  thou  now? 

EiNO.  All  hail,  sweet  madam,  and  fair  time  of  day ! 

Prin.  Fair,  in  all  hail,  is  foul,  as  I  conceive. 

Kino.  Construe  my  speeches  better,  if  you  may. 

Prin.  Then  wish  me  better,  I  will  give  you  leave. 

Kino.  We  came  to  visit  you ;  and  purpose  now 
To  lead  you  to  our  court ;  vouchsafe  it  then. 

Prin.  This  field  shall  hold  me ;  and  so  hold  your  vow  ; 
Nor  God,  nor  I,  delights  in  perjur'd  men. 

Kino.  Bebuke  me  not  for  that  which  you  provoke; 
The  virtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oath. 

Prin.     You  nick-name  virtue:    vice   you  should  have 
spoke; 
For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men*s  troth. 
Now,  by  my  maiden  honour,  yet  as  pure 

As  the  unsullied  lily,  I  protest, 
A  world  of  torments  though  I  should  endure, 

I  would  not  yield  to  be  your  house's  guest: 
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So  much  I  hate  a  breaking-cause  to  be 
Of  heavenly  oaths,  vow'd  with  integrity. 

Kino.  0,  you  have  liv'd  in  desolation  here^ 
Unseen,  unvisited,  much  to  our  shame. 

Prin.  Not  so,  my  lord,  it  is  not  so,  I  swear; 
We  have  had  pastimes  here,  and  pleasant  game; 
A  mess  of  Russians  left  us  but  of  late. 

King.  How,  madam?  Bussiansl 

Prin.  Ay,  in  truth,  my  lord; 

Trim  gallants,  full  of  courtship,  and  of  state. 

Rob.  Madam,  speak  true: — It  is  not  so,  my  lord; 
My  lady,  (to  the*  manner  of  the  days) 
In  courtesy,  gives  undeserving  praise. 
We  four,  indeed,  confronted  were  with  four 
In  Russian  habit;  here  they  stay'd  an  hour. 
And  talk'd  apace;  and  in  that  hour,  my  lord, 
Theyjdid  not  bless  us  with  one  happy  word. 
Xdare  not  catt  them  fools ;  but  this  I  think, 
When  they  are  thirsty,  fools  would  fain  have  drink. 

BiRON.  This  jest  is  dry  to  me.     Gentle-sweet, 
Yoiur  wit  makes  wise  things  fooUsh;  when  we  greet 
With  eyes  best  seeing  heaven's  fiery  eye. 
By  light  we  lose  light:  Your  capacity 
Is  of  that  nature,  that  to  your  huge  store 
Wise  things  seem  fooUsh,  and  rich  things  but  poor. 

Ros.  This  proves  you  wise  and  rich,  for  in  my  eye, — 

BiRON.  I  am  a  fool,  and  full  of  poverty. 

Ros.  But  that  you  take  what  doth  to  you  belong. 
It  were  a  fault  to  snatch  words  from  my  tongue. 

BiRON.  0,  I  am  yours,  and  all  that  I  possess. 

Ros.  All  the  fool  mine? 

BiRON.  I  cannot  give  you  less. 

Ros.  Which  of  the  visors  was  it  that  you  wore? 

BiRON.  Where?   when?  what   visor?    why  demand   you 
this? 

Ros.  There,  then,  that  visor;  that  superfluous  case. 
That  hid  the  worse,  and  show'd  the  better  fece. 

King.  We  are  descried:  they '11  mock  us  now  downright.    ^ 

DuM.  Let  us  confess,  and  turn  it  to  a  jest. 

Prin.  Amaz'd,  my  lord?     Why  looks  your  highness  sad? 
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Rob.  Help,  hold  his  browa !  he  *1]  swoon !     Why  look  you 
pale? — 
Sea-sick,  I  think,  coming  from  Muscovy. 

BiBON.  Thus  pour  the  stars  down  plagues  for  perjury. 

Can  any  face  of  brass  hold  longer  outt — 
Here  stand  I,  lady;  dart  thy  skill  at  me; 

Bruise  me  with  scorn,  confound  me  with  a  flout; 
Thrust  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  ignorance; 

Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit ; 
And  I  will  wish  thee  never  more  to  dance 

Nor  never  more  in  Russian  habit  wait. 
O !  never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penn'd, 

Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  schoolboy's  tongue; 
Nor  never  come  in  visor  to  my  friend; 

Nor  woo  in  rhyme,  like  a  blind  harper's  song: 
Taffata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 

Three-piFd  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation, 
Figures  pedantical;  these  summer-flies 

Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation : 
I  do  forswear  them:  and  I  here  protest. 

By  this  white  glove,  (how  white  the  hand,  God  knows!) 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  expressed 

In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes: 
And,  to  begin,  wench, — po  God  help  me,  la! — 
My  love  to  thee  is  sound,  sans  crack  or  flaw. 

Ros.  JSaru  sans,  I  pray  you. 

BiRON.  Yet  I  have  a  trick 

Of  the  old  rage: — ^bear  with  me,  I  am  sick; 
I  '11  leave  it  by  degrees.     Soft,  let  us  see ; — 
Write  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,"  on  those  three ; 
They  are  infected,  in  their  hearts  it  lies; 
They  have  the  plague,  and  caught  it  of  your  eyes: 
These  lords  are  visited ;  you  are  not  free, 
For  the  Lord's  tokens  on  you  do  I  see. 

Prin.  No,  they  are  free  that  gave  these  tokens  to  us. 

BiRON.  Our  states  are  forfeit,  seek  not  to  undo  us. 

Ros.  It  is  not  so.     For  how  can  this  be  true, 
,  That  you  stand  forfeit,  being  those  that  sue? 

BiRON.  Peace ;  for  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you, 

Ros.  Nor  shall  not,  if  I  do  as  T  intend. 
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BiRON.  Speak  for  yourselves,  my  wit  is  at  an  end. 

King.  Teach  lis,  sweet  madam,  for  our  rude  transgression 
Some  feir  excuse. 

Prin.  The  fairest  is  confession. 

Were  you  not  here,  but  even  now,  disguis'd? 

King.  Madam,  I  was. 

Prin.  And  were  you  well  advis'd  ? 

King.  I  was,  fair  madam. 

Prin.  When  you  then  were  here, 

What  did  you  whisper  in  your  lady's  ear? 

King.  That  more  than  all  the  world  I  did  respect  her. 

Prin.  When  she  shall  challenge  this,  you  will  reject  her. 

King.  Upon  mine  honour,  no. 

Prin.  Peace,  peace,  forbear ; 

Your  oath  once  broke,  you  force  not  to  forswear. 

King.  Despise  me,  when  I  break  this  oath  of  mine. 

Prin.  I  will:  and  therefore  keep  it; — Rosaline, 
What  did  the  Russian  whisper  in  your  ear? 

Rob.  Madam,  he  swore  that  he  did  hold  me  dear 
As  precious  eye-sight :  and  did  value  me 
Above  this  world:  adding  thereto,  moreover. 
That  he  would  wed  me,  or  else  die  my  lover. 

Prin.  God  give  thee  joy  of  him !  the  noble  lord 
Most  honourably  doth  uphold  his  word. 

King.  What  mean  you,  madam?  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  never  swore  this  lady  such  an  oath. 

Rob.  By  heaven  you  did ;  and  to  confirm  it  plain, 
You  gave  me  this ;  but  take  it,  sir,  again. 

King.     My  faith,  and  this,  the  princess  I  did  give ; 
I  knew  her  by  this  jewel  on  her  sleeve. 

Prin.  Pardon  me,  sir,  this  jewel  did  she  wear; 
And  lord  Biron,  I  thank  him,  is  my  dear: — 
What ;  will  you  have  me,  or  your  pearl  again  ? 

Biron.  Neither  of  either ;  I  remit  both  twain. 
I  see  the  trick  on 't: — Here  was  a  consent, 
(Knowing  aforehand  of  our  merriment,) 
To  dash  it  like  a  Christmas  comedy: 
Some  carry- tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight  zany. 
Some  mumble-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some  Dick,— 
That  smiles  his  cheek  in  years ;  ancl  Inows  the  trick 
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To  make  my  lady  lau^,  when  she 's  disposed, — 

Told  our  intents  before :  which  once  disclos'dy 

The  ladies  did  change  favours;  and  then  we, 

Following  the  sigus,  woo*d  but  the  sign  of  she. 

Now  to  oup  perjury  to  add  more  terror, 

We  are  again  forsworn;  in  will,  and  error. 

Much  upon  this  it  is: — ^And  might  not  you,  [To  JkYta, 

Forestal  our  sport,  to  make  us  thus  untrue? 

Do  not  you  know  my  lady's  foot  by  the  squire, 

And  laugh  upon  tiie  apple  of  her  eye? 
And  stand  between  her  back,  sir,  and  the  fire. 

Holding  a  trencher,  jesting  merrily? 
You  put  our  page  out:  Go,  you  are  allow'd; 
Die  when  you  will,  a  smock  shall  be  your  shroud. 
You  leer  upon  me,  de  you  ?  there 's  an  eye. 
Wounds  like  a  leaden  sword. 

BoTET.  Full  merrily 

Hath  this  brave  manage,  this  career,  been  run. 

BiBON.  Lo,  he  is  tilting  straight!  Peace;  I  have  done. 

Enter  Ck)6TABD. 

Welcome  pure  wit !  thou  partest  a  feir  fray. 

Cost.  0  Lord,  sir,  they  would  know. 
Whether  the  three  worthies  shall  come  in,  or  na 

BiRON.  What,  are  there  but  three? 

OoBT.  No,  sir;  but  it  is  vara  fine. 

For  every  one  pursents  three. 

BiRON.  And  three  times  thrice  is  nine. 

Cost.  Not  so,  sir;  und^  correction,  sir;  I  hop^it  is  not  so: 
You  cannot  beg  us,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  sir;  we^now  what 

we  know; 
I  hope,  sir,  three  times  thrice,  sir, — 

BiRON.  Is  not  nine. 

Cost.  Under  correction,  sir,  we  know  whereuntil  it  doth 
amount. 

BiRON.  By  Jove,  I  always  took  three  thre«a  for  nine. 

Cost.  0  Lord,  sir,  it  were  a  pity  you  should  get  your 
living  by  reckoning,  sir. 

Beron.  How  much  is  it? 

Cost.  O  Lord,  sir,  the  parties  themselves,  the  actors,  sir. 
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will  show  whereuntil  it  doth  amount:  for  miue  own  part,  1 
am,  as  they  saj,  but  to  parfect  one  man,  in  one  poor  man; 
Pompion  the  great,  sir. 
»         BiBON.  Art  thou  one  of  the  worthies? 

Coar.  It  pleased  them  to  think  me  worthy  of  Pompion  the 
great:  for  mine  own  part,  I  know  not  the  degree  of  the 
Worthy;  but  I  am  to  stand  for  him. 

BiBON.  Qo,  bid  them  prepare. 

OoBT.    We  will  turn  it  finely  off,  sir;  we  will  take  some 
care.  [Bant  (Jobtabd 

King.  Biron,  they  will  shame  us,  let  them  not  approach. 

BiBON.  We  are  shame-proof,  my  lord:    and  't  is  some 
poUcy 
To  have  one  show  worse  than  the  king's  and  his  company. 

Kma.  I  say,  they  shall  not  come. 

Pbin.  Nay,  my  good  lord,  let  me  o'er-rule  you  now: 
That  sport  best  pleases  that  doth  least  know  how: 
Where  zeal  strives  to  content,  and  the  contents 
Die  in  the  zeal  of  that  which  it  presents, 
The  form  confounded  makes  most  form  in  mirth; 
When  great  things  labouring  perish  in  their  birth. 

BiBON.  A  right  description  of  our  sport,  my  lord. 

Enter  Abmado. 

Abm.  Anointed,  I  implore  *so  much  expense  of  thy  royal 
sweet  breath,  as  will  utter  a  brace  of  words. 

[Abmado  converses  with  the  King,  a^c?  delivers  him  a  paper, 

Pbin.  Doth  this  man  serve* God? 

BiBON.  Why  ask  you? 

Pbin.  He  speaks  not  like  a  man  of  God*s  making. 

Arm.  That 's  all  one,  my  fair,  sweet,  honey  monarch:  for, 
I  protest,  the  schoolmaster  is  exceeding  fantastical;  too,  too 
vain;  too,  too  vain;  Butwe  will  put  it,  as  they  say,  to /t>rft«na 
deUa  guerra,  I  wish  you  the  peace  of  mind,  most  royal 
couplement !  [Exit  Abmado. 

King.  Here  is  like  to  be  a  good  presence  of  worthies;  He 
presents  Hector  of  Troy;  the  swain,  Pbmpey^the  great ;  the 
parish  curate,  Alexander;  Armado's  page,  Hercules;  the 
pedant,  Judas  Machabnous. 
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And  if  these  four  worthies  in  their  first  show  thrive, 
These  four  will  change  habits,  and  present  the  other  five. 
'^y^^^  V     BiRON.  Therelsfive  in  the  first  show. 
King.  You  are  deceived,  't  is  not  so. 
BiBON.  The  pedant,  the   braggart,  the   hedge-priest,  the 
fool,  and  the  boy: — 
Abate  a  throw  at  novum ;  and  the  whole  world  agauk 
Cannot  prick  out  five  such,  take  each  one  in  his  vein. 
Kino.  The  ship  is  under  sail,  and  here  she  comes  amain. 
[JSeaU  brvuffhifor  the  King,  Pbikgess,  de. 

Pageant  of  the  Nine  Worthies, 
Enter  Costard,  armed,  for  Pompey. 

Cost.  "  I  Pompey  am," — 

BoYBT.  You  lie,  you  are  not  he. 

Cost.  "  I  Pompey  am," —         ^ 

[^''^         BoYET.  With  libbard's  head  on  knee. 

BiRON.  Well  said,  old  mocker ;  I  must  needs  be  friends 
with  thee. 

Cost.  "  I  Pompey  am,  Pompey  sumam'd  the  big," — 

DuM.  The  great 

Cost.  It  is  great,  sir; — "Pompey  sumam'd  the  great; 
That  oft  in  field,  with  taige  and  shield,  did  make  my  foe  to 

sweat: 
And  travelling  along  this  coast,  I  here  am  come  by  chance ; 
And  lay  my  arms  before  the  legs  of  this  sweet  lass  of  France." 
If  your  ladyship  would  s£^,  "  Thanks,  Pompey,"  I  had  dona 

Prin.  Great  thanks,  great  Pompey. 

Cost.  'T  is  not  so  much  worth ;  but,  I  hope,  I  was  perfect : 
I  made  a  little  fault  in  "  great" 

BiRON.  My  hat  to  a  halfpenny,  Pompey  proves  the  best 
worthy. 

Enter  Nathaniel,  armed,  for  Alexander. 

Nath.  "When  in  the  world  I  liv'd,  I  was  the  world's 

commander; 
By  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I  spread  my  conquering 

might: 
My  'scutcheon  plain  declares  that  I  am  Alisander.** 
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BoYBT.  Your  nose  says,  no,  you  are  not;  for  it  stands  too 
right. 

BiRON.  Your  nose  smells,  no,  in  this,  most  tender-smell- 
ing knight 

Pbin.  The  conqueror  is  dismay'd:  Proceed,  good  Alex- 
ander. 

Nath.  "  When  in  the  world  I  liv'd,  I  was  the  world's 
commander ; " — 

BoYBT.  Most  true,  't  is  right ;  you  were  so,  Alisander. 

BiROK.  Pompey  the  great, — 

Cost.  *     Your  servant,  and  Costard. 

BiRON.  Take  away  the  conqueror,  take  away  Alisander. 

Cost.  0,  sir  [to  Nath.],  you  have  overthrown  Alisander 
the  conqueror!  You  will  be  scraped  out  of  the  painted 
x;loth  for  this:  your  lion,  that  holds  his  poll-az  sitting  on  a 
close  stool,  will  be  given  to  ^jax:  he  will  be  the  ninth 
worthy.  A  conqueror,  and  afeard  to  speak !  run  away  for 
shame,  Alisander.  [Nath  retires.^  There,  an  *t  shall  please 
youi__a~foolish  mild  man ;  an  honest  man,  look  you,  and  soon 
dashed !  He  is  a  marvellous  good  neighbour,  in  sooth ;  and 
a  very  good  bowler:  but,  for  Alisander,  alas,  you  see  how 
'tis; — a  little  o'erparted: — But  there  are  worthies  a  coming 
will  speak  their  mind  in  some  other  sort. 

PRIN.  Stand  aside,  good  Pompey. 

Enter  Holofbrneb /or  Judas,  and  Moth /or  Hercules. 

HoL.  "  Great  Hercules  is  presented  by  this  imp, 

Whose  dub  kill'd  Cerberus,  that  three-headed  cantut; 
And,  when  he  was  a  babe,  a  child,  a  shrimp. 
Thus  did  he  strangle  serpents  in  his  manus: 

Quonianiy  he  seemeth  in  minority; 

Erffo,  I  come  with  this  apology." — 
Keep  some  state  in  thy  exit,  and  vanish.  [Exit  Moth. 

"Judas,  lam,"— 

DuM.  A  Judas ! 

HoL.  Not,  Iscariot,  sir, — 
"  Judas,  I  am,  ycleped  Machabseus." 

DuH.  Judas  MachabsBus  clipt,  is  plain  Judas. 

BntoN.  A  kissing  traitor: — How  art  thou  prov'd  Judas? 

HoL.  "Judas,  I  am," — 

DuM.  The  more  shame  for  you,  Judas. 
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HoL.  What  mean  you,  sir? 

BoTST.  To  make  Judas  hang  himself. 

HoL.  Begin,  sir ;  you  are  my  elder. 

BiRON.  Well  followed:  Judas  was  hang*d  on  an  elder. 

HoL.  I  will  not  be  put  out  of  countenance. 

BntON.  Because  thou  hast  no  face. 

HoL.  What  is  this? 
.  BoTET.  A  ^tern-head. 

DuM.  The  head  of  a  bodkin.        % 

BiBON.  A  death's  face  in  a  ring. 

Long.  The  face  of  an  old  Roman  coin,  scarce  seen. 

BoTET.  The  pummel  of  Caesar's  fdchion. 

DuM.  The  carv'd-boue  face  on  a  flask. 

BiBON.  St  George's  half-cheek  in  a  brooch. 

DuM.  Ay,  and  in  a  brooch  of  lead. 

BiBON.  Ay,  and  worn  in  ihe  cap  of  a  tooth-drawer. 
And  now,  forward;  for  we  have  put  thee  in  countenance. 

HoL.  You  have  put  me  out  of  countenance. 

BiBON.  False:  we  have  given  thee  faces. 

HoL.  But  you  have  out-fac'd  them  alL 

BiRON.  An  thou  wert  a  lion,  we  would  do  so. 

BoYET.  Therefore,  as  he  is  an  ass,  let  him  go. 
And  so  adieu,  sweet  Judel  nay,  why  dost  thou  stay? 

DuM.  For  the  latter  end  of  his  name. 

BiRON.  For  the  ass  to  the  Jude;  give  it  him: — Jud-as, 
away! 

HoL.  This  is  not  generous ;  not  gentle ;  not  humble. 

BoYET.  A  hght  for  monsieur  Judas:    it  grows  dark,  he 
may  stumble. 

Fbin.  Alas,  poor  Machabseus,  how  hath  he  been  baited! 

Enter  Armado,  armedy/or  Hector. 

BiRON.  Hide  thy  head,  Achilles;   here  comes  Hector  in 

arms. 
DuM.  Though  my  mocks  come  home  by  me,  I  will  now  be 

merry. 
King.  Hector  was  but  a  Trojan  in  respect  of  this. 
BoYET.  But  is  this  Hector? 
DuM.  I  think  Hector  was  not  so  dean-timbered. 
Long.  His  leg  is  too  big  for  Hector. 
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DuM.  More  calf,  certain. 

BoTET.  No ;  he  is  best  indued  in  the  smalL 

BiRON.  This  cannot  be  Hector. 

DxTH.  He 's  a  god  or  a  painter;  for  he  makes  faces. 

Arm.  *'  The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty, 
GJave  Hector  a  gift," — 

DxTH.  A  gilt  nutmeg. 

Bmos,  A  lemon. 

LoKG.  Stuck  with  cloves. 

DxTH.  No,  cloven. 

Arm.  Peace! 

^*  The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty. 

Gave  Hector  a  gift,  the  heir  of  Bion: 
A  man  so  breathed  that  certain  he  would  fight,  yea. 

From  mom  till  night,  out  of  his  pavilion. 
I  am  that  flower," — 

DuH.  That  mint. 

Long.  That  columbine. 

Arm.  Sweet  lord  Longaville,  rein  thy  tongue. 

Long.  I  must  rather  give  it  the  rein,  for  it  runs  against 
Hector. 

DuM.  Ay,  and  Hector 's  a  greyhound. 

Arm.  The  sweet  war-man  is  dead  and  rotten ;  sweet  chucks, 
beat  not  the  bones  of  the  buried:  when  he  breathed,  he  was 
a  man — But  I  will  forward  with  my  device:  Sweet  royalty 
[to  the  Princess],  bestow  on  me  the  sense  of  hearing. 

[BiRON  whispers  (Jostard 

Prin.  Speaky  brave  Hector:  we  are  much  delighted. 

Arm.  I  do  adore  thy  sweet  grace's  slipper. 

BoYET.  Loves  her  by  the  foot. 

DuM.  He  may  not  by  the  yard. 

Arm.  "  This  Hector  far  surmounted  Hannibal,"-- 

Cost.  The  party  is  gone,  fellow  Hector,  she  is  gone;  she 
is  two  months  on  her  way. 

Arm.  What  meanest  thou? 

Cost.  Faith,  imless  you  play  the  honest  Trojan,  the  poor 
wench  is  cast  away:  she 's  quick;  the  child  brags  in  her  belly 
already;  'tis  yours. 

Arm.  Dost  thou  infjGunonize  me  among  potentates?  thou 
«halt  die. 
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Cper.  Tlien  shall  Hector  be  whipped,  for  Jaquenetta  that  is 
quick  hy  him ;  and  haog*d,  for  Pompey  that  is  dead  by  him. 

DuM.  Most  rare  Pompey ! 

BoTBT.  RenowDcd  Pompey! 

BiBON.  Greater  than  great,  great,  great,  great  Pompey! 
Pompey  the  huge ! 

DuM.  Hector  trembles.  .     . 

BmoN.  Pompey  is  moved: — ^More  Ates,  more  Ates;  stir 
them  on !  stir  them  on ! 

DuM.  Hector  will  challenge  him. 

BiBON.  Ay,  if  he  have  no  more  man's  blood  in 's  belly 
than  will  sup  a  flea. 

Arh.  By  the  north  pole,  I  do  challenge  thee. 

C06T.  I  will  not  fight  with  a  pole,  like  a  northern  man ; 
111  slash;  111  do  it  by  the  sword: — I  pray  you,  let  me 
borrow  my  arms  again. 

DuM.  Boom  for  the  incensed  worthies. 

Cost.  I  'U  do  it  in  my  shirt 

DuM.  Most  resolute  Pompey ! 

Moth.  Master,  let  me  take  you  a  button-hole  lower.  Do 
you  not  see,  Pompey  is  uncasing  for  the  combat?  What  mean 
you?  you  will  lose  your  reputation. 

Arm.  Gentlemen,  and  soldiers,  pardon  me;  I  will  not 
combat  in  my  shirt. 

DuM.  You  may  not  deny  it;  Pompey  hath  made  the 
challenge. 

Arm.  Sweet  bloods,  I  both  may  and  wilL 

BiROir.  What  reason  have  you  for't? 

Arm.  The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt;  I  go 
woolward  for  penance. 

BoYET.  True,  and  it  was  enjoin*d  him  in  Bome  for  want 
of  linen :  since  when,  I  '11  be  sworn,  he  wore  none  but  a 
dishclout  of  Jaquenetta's;  and  that  'a  wears  next  his  heart, 
for  a  favour. 

Enter  Mercade. 

Meb.  God  save  you,  madam ! 
PRIN.  Welcome,  Mercade; 
But  that  thou  interrupt *st  our  merriment. 

Mer.  I  am  sorry,  madam ;  for  the  news  I  bring 
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la  heavy  in  my  tongue.    The  king,  your  father— 

Prin.  Dead,  for  my  life. 

Mer.  Even  so ;  my  tale  is  told. 

BmoN.  Worthies,  away ;  the  scene  begins  to  cloud. 

Arm.  For  mine  own  part,  I  breathe  free  breath :  I  have 
seen  the  day  of  wrong  through  the  little  hole  of  discretion, 
and  I  will  right  myself  like  a  soldier.         [Ba^eurU  Worthies. 

King.  How  fares  your  majesty] 

Prin.  Boyet,  prepare;  I  will  away  to-night. 

King.  Madam,  not  so ;  I  do  beseech  you  stay. 

pRiN.  Prepare,  I  say. — I  thank  you,  gracious  lords. 
For  all  your  fair  endeavours ;  and  entreat, 
Out  of  a  new-sad  soul,  that  you  vouchsafe 
In  your  rich  wisdom,  to  excuse,  or  hide. 
The  liberal  opposition  of  our  spirits: 
If  over-boldly  we  have  borne  ourselves 
In  the  converse  of  breath,  your  gentleness 
Was  guilty  of  it. — ^Farewell,  worthy  lord  I 
A  heavy  heart  bears  not  a  humble  tongue: 
Excuse  me  so,  coming  bo  short  of  thanks 
For  my  great  suit  so  easily  obtain'd. 

King.  The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely  form 
All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed ; 
And  often,  at  his  very  loose,  decide 
That  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate: 
And  though  the  mourning  brow  of  progeny 
Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love. 
The  holy  suit  which  fain  it  would  convince; 
Yet,  since  love's  argument  was  first  on  foot, 
Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it 
From  what  it  piurpos'd;  since,  to  wail  friends  lost. 
Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome,  profitable. 
As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found. 

Prin.  I  understand  you  not;  my  griefs  are  double. 

BiRON.  Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ears  of  grief; — 
And  by  these  badges  understand  the  king. 
For  your  fair  sakes  have  we  neglected  time; 
Play'd  foul  play  with  our  oaths.     Your  beauty,  ladiesi 
Hath  much  deform'd  us,  fashioning  our  humours 
Even  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents: 
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And  wliat  in  us  hath  8cem*d  ridiculous, — 
As  love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains; 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping,  and  vain ; 
Formed  by  the  eye,  and,  therefore,  like  the  eye, 
Full  of  stray  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms, 
Varying  in  subjects  as  the  eye  doth  roll 
To  evexy  varied  object  in  his  glance: 
Which  party-coated  presence  of  loose  love 
Put  on  by  us,  i^  in  your  heavenly  eyes. 
Have  misbecom*d  our  oaths  and  gravities, 
Those  heavenly  eyes,  that  look  into  these  faults, 
Suggested  us  to  make:  Therefore,  ladies. 
Our  love  being  yours,  the  error  that  love  makes 
Is  likewise  yours:  we  to  ourselves  prove  false. 
By  being  once  fcdse  for  ever  to  be  true 
To  those  that  make  us  both, — ^fair  ladies,  you: 
And  even  that  falsehood,  in  itself  a  sin, 
Thna  purifies  itself,  and  turns  to  grace. 

Prin.  We  have  receiv'd  your  letters,  full  of  love; 
Your  favours,  the  embassadors  of  love; 
And,  in  our  maiden  council,  rated  them 
At  courtship,  pleasant  jest,  and  courtesy, 
As  bombast,  and  as  lining  to  the  time ; 
But  more  devout  than  this,  in  our  respects, 
Have  we  not  been ;  and  therefore  met  your  loves 
In  their  own  fsishion,  like  a  merriment. 

DuM.  Our  letters,  madam,  show'd  much  more  than  jest 

Long.  So  did  our  looks. 

Bos.  We  did  not  quote  them  so. 

Kmo.  Now,  at  the  latest  minute  of  the  hour, 
Grant  us  your  loves. 

Pbin.  a  time,  methinks,  too  short 

To  make  a  world-without-end  bargain  in : 
No,  no,  my  lord,  your  grace  is  perjur'd  much, 
Full  of  dear  guiltiness;  and,  therefore  this, — 
If  for  my  love  (as  there  is  no  such  cause) 
You  will  do  aught,  this  shall  you  do  for  me: 
Your  oath  I  will  not  trust ;  but  go  with  speed 
To  some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage, 
Hemote  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world; 
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There  stay,  until  the  twelve  celestial  signs 
Have  brought  about  their  annual  reckoning: 
If  this  austere  insociable  life 
Change  not  your  offer  made  in  heat  of  blood; 
Jf  firosts,  and  fasts,  hard  lodging,  and  thin  weeds, 
Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love, 
But  that  it  bear  this  trial,  and  last  love ; 
Then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year. 
Come  challenge,  challenge  me  by  these  deserts, 
And,  by  this  virgin  palm,  now  kissing  thine, 
I  will  be  thine;  and,  till  that  instant,  shut 
My  woeful  self  up  in  a  mourning  house; 
Raining  the  tears  of  lamentation 
For  the  remembrance  of  my  father's  death. 
If  this  thou  do  deny,  let  our  hands  part; 
Neither  intitled  in  the  other's  heart. 

King.  If  this,  or  more  than  this,  I  would  deny, 

To  flatter  up  these  powers  of  mine  with  rest. 
The  sudden  hand  of  death  close  up  mine  eye  1 

Hence  ever,  then,  my  heart  is  in  thy  breast. 

BiBON.  And  what  to  me,  my  love  ?  and  what  to  me  ? 

DuM.  But  what  to  me,  my  lovel  but  what  to  me? 

Kath.  a  wife! — ^A  beard,  fair  health,  and  honesty; 
With  three-fold  love  1  wish  you  all  these  three. 

Dxjii.  O,  shall  I  say,  I  thank  you,  gentle  wife? 

Kath.  Not  so,  my  lord;— a  twelvemonth  and  a  day 
I  '11  mark  no  words  that  smooth-fac'd  wooers  say : 
Come  when  the  king  doth  to  my  lady  come, 
Then,  if  I  have  much  love,  1 11  give  you  some. 

DuM.  I  '11  serve  thee  true  and  faithfully  till  then. 

Kath.  Yet  swear  not,  lest  you  be  forsworn  again. 

Long.  What  says  Maria? 

Mar.  At  the  twelvemonth's  end, 

I  '11  change  my  black  gown  for  a  faithful  friend. 

Long.  I  '11  stay  with  patience ;  but  the  time  is  long. 

Mar.  The  liker  you ;  few  taller  are  so  young. 

BiRON.  Studies  my  lady  ?  mistress,  look  on  me, 
Behold  the  ^ndow  oT  my  heart,  mine  eye. 
What  humble  suit  attends  thy  answer  there; 
Impose  some  service  on  me  for  thy  love. 
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Bos.  Oft  hare  I  heard  of  you,  my  lord  Bii-oo, 
Before  I  saw  yoa :  and  the  world's  large  tongue 
Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks; 
Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts; 
Which  you  on  all  estates  will  execute, 
That  lie  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit: 
To  weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful  brain. 
And,  therewithal,  to  win  me,  if  you  please, 
(Without  the  which  I  am  not  to  be  won,) 
You  shall  this  twelvemonth  term  from  day  to  day 
Visit  the  speechless  sick,  and  still  converse 
With  groaning  wretches;  and  your  task  shall  be. 
With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  ofyour^t^ 
To  enforce  the  pained  ImpotenTto  smile. 

BiBON.  To  move  wild  laughter  in  the  throat  of  death? 
It  cannot  be;  it  is  impossible: 
Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony. 

Bob.  Why,  that 's  the  way  to  choke  a  gibing  spirit. 
Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace 
Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools: 
A  jest's  prosperity JieaJxi  the  ear 
wl^hv.i.Aijro.    Of  ^im  that  hears  it,  neverTnjtKe  tongue 
Of  him  that  msikes  ititfien,  if  sicfclyears. 
Deaf  d  with  the  clamours  of  their  own  dear  groans. 
Will  hear  your  idle  scorns,  continue  then, 
And  I  will  have  you,  and  that  fault  withsJ; 
But,  if  they  will  not,  throw  away  that  spirit, 
And  I  shall  find  you  empty  of  that  fault, 
Bight  joyful  of  your  reformation. 

BmoN.  A  twelvemonth?  I7ell,  bcfal  what  will  befal, 
I  '11  jest  a  twelvemonth  in  an  hospital 

Vbus,  Ay,  sweet  my  lord ;  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

[To  the  KiNa 

King.  No,  madam,  we  will  bring  you  on  your  way. 

BiRON.  Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old  play ; 
Jack  hath  not  Jill:  these  ladies'  courtesy 
Might  well  have  made  our  sport  a  comedy. 

King.  Come,  sir,  it  wants  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
And  then  't  will  end. 

BmoN.  That 's  too  long  for  a  play. 
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ErUer  Armado. 

Arm.  Sweet  majesty  vouchsafe  me, — 

Prin.  Was  not  that  Hector?     . 

DuM.  The  worthy  knight  of  Troy. 

Arm.  I  will  kiss  thy  royal  finger,  and  take  leave:  I  am  a 
votary;  I  have  vowed  to  Jaqiienetta  to  hold  the  plough  for 
her  sweet  love  three  ^ara.  But,  most' esteemed  greatness, 
will  you  hear  the  dialogue  that  the  two  learned  men  have 
compiled,  in  praise  of  the  owl  and  the  cuckoo?  it  should 
have  followed  in  the  end  of  our  show. 

EliNO.  Call  them  forth  quickly,  we  will  do  so. 

Arm.  Holla!  approach. 

Enter  Holofernbs,  Nathaniel,  Moth,  CJostard,  and  others. 

This  side  is  Hiems,  winter:  this  Yer,  the  spring:  the  one 
maintained  by  the  owl,  the  other  by  the  cuckoo.  Ver, 
begin. 

Song. 

I. 
Spring.     When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue;, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white, 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue. 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight, 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree, 
Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he, 

Cuckoo ; 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo, — 0  word  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear! 

n. 
When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 

And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks. 
When  turtles  tread,  and  rooks,  and  daws, 

And  maidens  bleach  their  summer-smocka, 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  eveiy  tree. 
Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he. 

Cuckoo; 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo, — 0  word  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  earl 
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nu 
WunwBL     When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

Ai^  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail. 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  haU. 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail, 
When  blood  i&  nipp*d,  and  ways  be  foul. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

To-whc^ 
Tipwhit,  to-who,  a  merry  note, 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot 

IV. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow, 

And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw, 
And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 

And  MariarCi  nose  looks  red  and  raw; 
When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

To-who; 
Tu-whit,  to-who,  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot 

Abm.  The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs  of 
i^<dk>.    You,  that  way;  we,  tiiis  way.  \ExcmL 
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forbid."  (ActL,  Sc.  I.) 

Biron  expresses  his  determina- 
tion, "  Having  sworn  too  bard-a- 
keeping  oath,"  to  "  Study  to  break 
it,  and  not  break  my  troth." 

He  therefore  was  forbid  in  a 
double  meaning.  When  he  will 
ttudy  to  know  what  he  is  forbid  to 
know,  he  uses  the  word  in  its 
common  acceptation.  But  forbid 
was  an  ancient  mode  of  making 
hid  more  emphatical.  In  this  sense 
he  is  Hi  to  fast;  but  he  will  re- 
ceive the  word  as  if  he  were  for- 
bidden— bid  from  fasting. 

"  Well,  sir,  be  it  as  the  style  shall  give  us  cause  to  chime  in  the 
raerriness."  (Act  I.,  Sc.  1.) 


"When  I  to  feast  expressly  am 
Theobald  proposed  to  read  the  i 
line,  as  above,    instead    of   **to  | 
yhie,"  of  the  original  copies;  and 
the  corrector  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
has  the  same  reading.    Theobald 
says,  "  If  Biron  studied  where  to 
get  a  good  dinner,  at  a  time  when 
he  was /orftui  to  fcut^  how  was 
this  studying  to  know  what  he 
was  forbid  to  know?** 


"  The  manuscript  Corrector  has 
'  altered  clhnb  in  the  merriness '  of 
the  old  copies,  to  ^  chime  in  the 
merriness,' in  allusion  to  the  laugh- 
able contents  of  Armado's  letter. 
In  the  merriness  of  which  the 
King  and  his  companions  hope  to 
chime  in,  or  participate.**  So  Mr. 
Collier. 

"  That  shallow  vessel:* 

"  Shallow  vassal "  is  a  misprint, 
according  to  Mr.  Collier's  corrected 
folio.  "The  context,**  says  Mr. 
Collier,  "  requires  us  to  alter  the 
phrase  to  '  shallow  vesseV  ** 
VOL.  IV, 


The  change  was  proposed  before 
the  MS.  Corrector  came  to  light. 
A  quibble  was  doubtless  intended, 
between  the  style  which  makes  us 
climb  to  get  over  it,  and  the  style 
which  shall  give  us  cause  to  climb, 
ascend,  in  our  merriness.  Mr. 
Dyce  has  given  several  examples 
of  this  play  upon  the  word  style. 

(Act  I.,  Sc.  2.) 

Is  not  vassal  a  term  of  igno- 
miny frequently  used  by  Shak- 
spere?  Mr.  Collier  does  not  point 
out  that,  in  the  same  letter  of  Ar- 
mado,  the    word  vessel  is   twice 
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used  in  the  original,  but  with  strict 
.uialogY  to  the  very  words  of  Scrip 
tare ;  for  Jaquenetta  is  there  called 
*  the  weaker  vessel,*  and  *  a  vessel 
of  the  law's  fury'  (vessel  of  wrath). 
There  is  no  snch  analogy  in  callmg 
Costard  "  shallow  vessel.** 


^  Now.  Madam,  smninon  up  your  clearest  spirits. 

(Act  II.,  Sc.  1.) 


The  Corrector  of  tho  folio  sub- 
stitutes ckarett  for  dearett  of  the 
originaL 


Dearesty  as  Steevens  explains,  is 
best,  most  powerful.  Mr.  Dyce 
says  that  the  Corrector  of  the  folio 
"  rashly  alters  *  dearest '  to  *  clear- 
est,' only  because,  during  his  time, 
the  former  word  had  become  ra- 
ther obsolete  in  the  sense  it  bears 
here." 


"  Arm.  How  hast  thou  purchased'this  experience? 

"  Moth,  By  my  />«»'»  of  obser\'ation."  (Act  III.,  Sc.  1.) 


Mr.  Collier  explains  this  word 
pain  as  **  the  pains  he  had  taken 
in  observing  the  characters  of  men 
and  women." 


Certainly  the  Corrector  had 
taken  no  pain  in  observing  Moth*s 
character;  for  a  more  bald  attempt 
to  turn  wit  into  common-place 
was  never  perpetrated.  Surely  it 
requires  neither  corrector  nor  com- 
mentator to  show  us  the  .con- 
nection between  *  purchased'  aiid 
*  penny.* 

»»  Arm.  Sirrah  Costard,  I  will  enfranchise  thee. 

"  Cost.  0,  many  me  to  one  Frances.**  (Act  III.,  Sc.  1.) 


The  word  marry  is  certainly 
wanting;  but  we  have  taken  the 
freedom  to  substitute  it  for  *  Sirrah' 
of  the  original. 


The  manuscript  Corrector  has, 
"  Sirrah  Costard,  marry  I  will  en- 
franchise thee." 

The  folio  has  *  Sirrah  Costard,* 
omitting  *  marry.*  ' 

»*  0  heresy  in  faith,  fit  for  these  days !  *'  (Act  IV.,  Sc.  I.) 

This  is  the  Corrector's  change  of  I      Fair  is  used  for  beauty ;  and  the 
the  original  fair.  whole  context  shows  that  it  is  tho 

I  right  word. 
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The  line  in  'Italics'  is  a  new 
line,  supplied  by  the  manuscript 
Corrector. 


"  Armatho  o'  the  one  side, — O,  a  most  dainty  man  ! 
To  see  him  walk  before  a  lady,  and  to  bear  her  fan ! 
To  see  him  kiss  his  hand !  and  how  most  sweetly  a*  will  swear ! 
Looking  babies  in  her  eyes,  his  passion  to  declare,** 

(Act  Ilf.,  Sc.  1.) 
Is  the  line  Shakspere's,  or  the 
Corrector's?     We  find  the  very 
words  in  Fletcher's  *  Loyal  Sub- 
ject,' first  printed  in  1647: 
"  Look  babies  in  your  eyes,  my 
pretty  sweet  one." 
Massinger,  too,  has  the   same 
words  in  the  *  Renegade ;  *  and  Her- 
rick  repeats  the  image.    The  Cor 
rector  had  not  far  to  seek  for  a 
new  rhymmg  line. 

"  The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  school  of  night" 

(Act  IV.,  Sc.  3.) 


The  MS.  Corrector  has  ''sliade 
of  night." 


Ticck  upheld  school;  Warbur- 
ton  proposed  scowl,  which  is  the 
common  reading;  Mr.  Dyce  sug- 
gests soiL 


'  For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world 
Teaclies  such  learning  as  a  woman's  eye? "  (Act  IV.,  Sc.  3.) 


The    Corrector    has    changed 
beauty  *  of  the  original  to  *  learn- 
ing*   The  context,  says  Mr.  Col- 
lier, proves  the  change  id  neces- 
sary. 


We  are  not  sure.  The  subse- 
quent argument  of  Birou  may  pro- 
ceed, without  the  change.  The 
name  *  aesthetics'  is  modem:  but 
Shakspere  might,  out  of  his  own 
self-consciousuess,  have  known 
that  the  philosophy  of  beauty  was 


"  0  poverty  in  wit,  kiWd  by  pure  flout." 


(Act  v.,  Sc.  2.) 


This  is  the  Corrector's  emenda- 
tion of  "  kingly-poor  flout." 


Plausible;  but  not  therefore  to 
be  received.  The  'poverty  in 
wit '  was  that  of  the  king  and  his 
lords.  The  last  words  that  the 
king  said  were, 
"Farewell,    mad    wenches,   you 

have  simple  wits." 
It  was  a  "  kingly-poor  flout "  —  « 
i  very  poor  retort  for  a  king. 
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**  I  understand  you  not;  my  griefs  are  duHJ'      (Act  V.,  Sc.  2.) 


The  original  has  '  my  griefs  are 


And  the  origiiial  is  right.  Dou- 
ble is  used  in  the  sense  of  double 
meaning;  to  which  Biron  repUes 
in  the  same  scene,  with  proffering 
*<  honest,  plain  words." 


GLOSSARY. 


Abatk  a  Thbow.    Act  V.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Abate  a  throw  at  novum.** 
In  the  game  of  Novum,  or  Quinquenove,  played  with  dice,  the 
principal  throws  were  five  and  nine.    Abate  a  throw,  there- 
fore, signifies  leave  out  the  nine,  and  the  world  cannot  pick 
out  five  such. 

ArrtcT.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  I  do  affect  the  very  ground." 
Affect  is  to  aspire  to,  to  strive  after,  and  thence  metaphorically 
to  love. 

EFFECT  THE  LETTEB.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  2.    Affcct  alliteration. 
Affection.    Act  V.,  Sc.  1.    Affectation. 
Allowed.    Act  V.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Go,  you  are  allow'd.** 
Recognised — ^known  as — a  fool.    In  '  Twelfth  Night  *  we  hare, 
"  There  is  no  slander  in  an  allow'd  fool." 

Pombast.    Act  v.,  Sc.  2. 

"  As  bombast,  and  as  lining  for  the  time." 
From  bombagia,  cotton- wool  used  as  stuffing. 
l^dAWL.     Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  A  French  brawl." 
The  brawl  was  a  dance,  with  which  balls  were  frequently 
opened,   performed  by  persons  uniting  hands  in  a  circle. 
The  name  was  derived  from  the  French  hraiiUy  a  shaking  or 
swinging  motioiu 
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Canary.    Act  III.,  So.  1. 

"  Canary  to  it." 
The  Canary,  or  Canaries,  was  an  old  lively  dance,  most  probably 
introduced  from  Spain. 

Cittern-head.    Act  V.,  Sc.  2. 

The  head  of  the  cittern,  gittem,  or  guitar,  as  we  learn  from 
many  passages  in  the  old  dramas,  was  frequently  ornamented 
with  a  face.    . 

Coo.    Act  V.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Since  you  can  cog,  I'll  play  no  more  with  you." 
To  cog  dice  is  to  load  them,  and  thence  the  term  is  applied  to 
cheating  of  any  kind. 

Complements.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  A  man  of  complements." 
Complements  and  compliments  were  originally  written  indif- 
ferently, and  have  both  the  same  origin — each  makes  that 
perfect  which  was  wanting.  In  this  passage  the  word  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  ceremonies,  but  in  Act  III.,  Sc  1., 
where  Moth  says,  "  these  are  complements,"  h&  lises  it  in  the 
sense  of  accomplishments. 

Corporal  of  his  field.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

According  to  a  passage  in  Lord  Straflford's  Letters,  a  corporal 
of  the  field  was  an  officer  of  the  nature  of  the  present  aide- 
de-camp.  But  Styward,  *  Pathway  of  Martial  Discipline,* 
1681,  says,  that  of  four  corporals  of  the  field  two  had  charge 
of  the  shot,  and  two  of  the  pikes  and  bills. 

Costard.    Act  IIL,  Sc.  1. 

"  A  costard  broken  in  a  shin." 
Costard  is  a  vulgar  term  for  the  head. 
CoTED.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  3.     Quoted. 
Crosses.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Crosses  love  not  him." 
A  cross  is  a  coin,  from  the  heraldic  cross  on  the  reverse.    Moth 
is  sarcastic  on  his  master's  poverty. 

Curst.    Act  IV.,  Sc  1.    Shrewish. 
Dat-woman.    Act  I.,  Sc  2. 

"  She  is  allowed  for  the  day-woman." 
Deys  were  in  England  a  low  class  of  husbandry  servants. 
Chaucer,  in  his  *  Nonne's  Tale,'  says  of  a  poor  widow, 

"  For  she  was,  as  it  were,  a  maner  dey." 
Shakspere  probably  uses  it  for  dairy-woman. 
Dearest.    Act  II.  Sc  1.    Best. 
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Dio-TOD-0£N.    Act  I  v.,  Sc.  1.   A  comiption  of  Give  yon  goodc'eik 

Fadoe.    Act  v.,  Sc.  1. 

"  We  will  hare,  if  this  &dge  not,  an  antic." 
According  to  Somner,  this  word  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Feg-an,  to  join  together,  and  thence  to  fit,  to  agree. 

Filed.    Act  V.,  Sc.  1. 

"  His  tongue  filed." 
Polished.    Skelton  had  nsed  the  word  in  the  same  sense : 
"  But  they  their  tongues  file. 
And  make  a  pleasant  style." 
But  it  is  only  an  adaptation  of  the  Latin  "  limao  laboribns." 

FiBB-KEW.     Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  A  man  of  fire-new  words." 
Fire-new  and  bran-new — more  properly  brand-new — hare  each 
the  same  meaning— fresh  from  the  fire,  the  workshop. 

Flabk.    Act  v.,  Sc.  2. 

**  The  carv*d-bone  face  on  a  flask." 
The  powder-horn   of  the  soldier  was  frequently  elaborately 
canred. 

Oabdon.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1.    This  is  the  French  guerdon,  a  reward, 
which  word  is  often  need  by  our  old  writers. 

Guards.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  3.    Ornaments  on  the  hems  or  boundaries 
of  garments. 

Hereby.    Act  I.,  Sc  2. 

"That's  hereby." 
Armado  understands  the  phrase  as  '  hard  by,'  but  it  is  a  pro- 
vincial expression  for  '  as  it  may  happen.' 

Imp.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Sadness  is  one  and  the  self-same  thing,  dear  imp." 
Imp,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  is  a  graft  or  shoot,  and  is  com- 
monly used  in  our  old  writers  for  a  child.    Spenser,  in  his 
*  Faerie  Queen,*  has, — 
"  And  thou,  most  dreaded  imp  of  highest  Jove, 
Fair  Venus'  son." 

Incony  Jew.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

Incony  has  been  thought  to  bQ  derived  from  the  Scotch  word 
canny,  i.  c.  knowing  or  cunning;  and  Costard  probably 
thought  a  Jew  an  impersonation  of  cunning. 

Keel.    Act  V.,  Sc.  2. 

"  While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot." 
Goldsmith,  referring  to  Ireland,  is  the  authority  for  the  com 
mon  interpretation  that '  keel  the  pot,'  is  scum  the  pot.   But 
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.  keel  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ccdaUt  to  cool ;  and  the  word 
is  so  used  by  Chaucer  and  others. 

LiBBABD.    Act  v.,  Sc.  2.    Leopard. 

Lib.    Act  L,  Sc  1. 

"  She  must  lie  here  on  mere  necessity." 
To  lie  is  to  reside.    Sir  H.  Wotton  gives  the  following  pun- 
ning definition  of  the  duties  of  an  ambassador. — ''An 
honest  man  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country.'* 

Long  op  tou.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  'T  is  long  of  you  that  spur  me  with  such  questions." 
Through  you — along  of  you.     Dibdin  has  used  the  phrase: 
"  I  love  [various  things] 
'Twas  all  along  of  loving  these, 
First  made  me  doat  on  lovely  Nan." 

Manner.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  I  was  taken  with  the  manner." 
Costard  here  uses  the  law-French  term  mainour.    To  be  taken 
with  the  mainour,  is  to  be  taken  with  a  thing  stolen  in  pos- 
session— hond'hdbend,  having  in  the  hand. 

Mean.    Act  V.,  Sc.  2. 

"  He  can  sing 
A  mean  most  meanly." 
In  vocal  music  a  mean  is  an  intermediate  part  between  the 
highest  and  lowest. 

No  roTNT.    Act  II.,  Sc  1. 

"  No  poj-nt,  with  my  knife. 
This  is  the  French  non  point,  the  double  negative,  as  it  is 
termed.    The  phrase  is  again  used  in  Act  Y.,  Sc  2. 

O'ERPARTED.      Act  V.,  Sc  2. 

"A  little  o'erparted." 
Not  equal  to  his  part. 
Owe.    Act  I.,  Sc  2. 

"  Which  native  she  doth  owe.** 
Owe  is  constantly  used  by  Shakspere  and  our  early  writers  in 
the  sense  of  possess. 

Paritors.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

•  "  Great  general 

Of  trotting  paritors." 
The  paritor,  or  apparitor,  is  an  officer  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  whose  business  it  is  to  serve  citations  on  parties  to  ap- 
pear in  court,  often,  no  doubt,  some  whose  oflfences  had  been 
prompted  by  the  "  liege  of  all  loiterers." 
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Pkbjvrk.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  8. 

"  He  comes  in  like  a  perjure,  wearing  papera." 
The  ponishment  for  perjury  was  the  pillory,  and  when  the 
perjurer  was  exposed  thereon,  he  wore  "papers  of  perjury." 

Pebson.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Give  you  good  morrow,  master  person." 
Blackstone  explains  parson,  as  "persona  ecdesia,**  "  He  is 
called  parson,  persona,  because  by  his  person  the  church, 
which  is  an  invisible  body,  is  represented."  The  derivation 
was,  most  probably,  generally  understood  in  Shakspere's 
time. 

Picked.    Act  V.,  Sc.  1. 

"  He  is  too  picked,  too  spruce." 
Picked,  says  Stevens,  is  a  metaphor  derived  from  the  action  of 
birds  in  picking  their  feathers.    The  word  occurs  also  in 
'  King  John,'  Act  I.,  and  there,  as  here,  means  coxcombical. 

Point-devise.  Act  V.,  Sc.  1.  Nice  to  excess.  The  word  is  often 
used  in  our  old  writers,  but  the  origin  of  the  phrase  is  not 
known. 

POMEWATEB.      Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Ripe  as  a  pomewater.'* 
Pomewater  is  a  species  of  apple. 

Pbicket.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"  'T was  not  a  Jiavd  credo ;  'twas  a  pricket." 
Tricket  is  a  term  in  hunting.  The  buck  received  a  fresh 
name  every  year  until  the  sixth.  In  the  first  year  he  was 
called  a  fawn;  in  the  second,  a  pricket;  in  the  third,  a 
eorrell ;  in  the  fourth,  a  soare ;  in  the  fifth,  a  buck  of  the 
first  head  ;  and  in  the  sixth,  a  buck.  Dull,  misunderstand- 
ing baud  credo,  contradicts  Holofemes  as  to  the  age  of  the 
back. 

l*uusrt»G.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  3, 

"  Or  spend  a  minute's  time 
In  pruning  me." 
Preening ;  as  a  bird  preens  or  trims  his  feathers. 

Qtjru.eT.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  3. 

"  Some  tricks,  some  quillets."  • 
Quilkt — probably  from  the  Latin  quilihet  or  quodlibet — ^what 
you  please — is  used  to  signify  a  fallacy  or  an  argument 
without  foundation.     Milton  says,  "  let  not  human  quillets 
keep  back  divine  authority." 

Eaui^ht.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  2.    Reached. 
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S  BLP-80VEREI0NTY.      Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Do  not  curst  wives  hold  that  self-sovereigniy 
Only  for  praise  sake!" 
Self-sovereignty  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  self-sufficiency. 
Not  a  sovereignty  over  themselves,  but  in  themselves. 

Set   of  Wit.    Act  V.,  Sc.  2. 

"  A  set  of  wit  well  play'd." 
A  phrase  borrowed  from  the  game  of  tennis. 

Sit  you  out.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Well,  sit  you  out." 
A  term  borrowed  from  card-playing.    At  some  games,  a  per- 
son not  taking  a  part  in  the  game  is  allowed  to  sit  out 

SauiRB.    Act  v.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Do  not  you  know  my  lady's  foot  by  the  squire!" 
Squire  is  here  used  for  a  rule  or  square — eaquierre, 

t^TATU  IE-CAPS.      Act  V.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute-caps." 
In  1571  a  statute  was  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  trade, 
providing  that  all  persons  above  six  years  of  age,  except 
the  nobility  and  other  persons  of  degree,  should  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  wear  caps  of  wool  manufactured  in  England. 
This  law  was  repealed  in  1597,  as,  like  all  laws  of  a  similar 
character,  it  had  been  either  evaded  or  openly  violated. 
As,  however,  the  law  applied  to  artisans  and  labourers,  the 
sarcasm  of  Rosaline  is  palpable  enough. 

SuooKSTiONS.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1.    Temptations. 

Talent.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"  If  a  talent  be  a  claw." 
The  talon  of  a  bird  was  formerly  written  talent. 

Thabborough.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  I  am  his  grace's  tharborough." 
A  purposed  corruption  of  thirdborough,  a  local  peace-officer. 

Thrasonical.    Act  V.,  Sc  1.    From  Thraso,  the  boasting  soldier 
of  Terence. 

Tried.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"  So  doth  ....  the  tired  horse  his  rider." 
Attired,  caparisoned,  adorned  with  trappings. 

Tread  a  measure.    Act  V.,  Sc.  2. 

The  measure  was  a  dance,  somewhat  like  the  minuet,  of  which 
the  steps  were  slow  and  measured. 
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UmR.    Act  II.,  Sc  1. 

**  Not  uttered  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongoes." 
To  utter  is  to  pat  forth,  to  issue,  as  we  use  still  the  phrase  "  to 
utter  base  coin.**  Chapman  is  a  trader,  from  cheap,  a 
market.  It  was  formerly  used  for  both  seller  and  buyer ; 
the  bargainer  was  a  cheapman,  chapman,  or  copeman.  Wc 
still  use  the  term  in  legal  proceedingE^  as  in  "  dealer  and 
chapman." 

Vailuio.    Act  v.,  Sc  2. 

"  Their  damask  sweet  commixture  shewn. 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds." 
To  rail— to  avale— to  cause  to  fall  down;  the  clouds  open  as 
the  angels  descend. 

Vknew.    Act  v.,  Sc.  1. 

"  A  quick  venew  of  wit. 
Yenew  is  a  term  from  the  fencing-school,  and  means  a  bout  o. 
hit. 

Wax.    Act  V.,  Sc  2. 

"  That  was  the  way  to  make  his  god-head  wax." 
To  wax  is  to  grow,  as  we  still  say  the  moon  waxeth  and 
waneth. 

Well-ukino.    Act  v.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Well-liking  wits  they  have." 
Wits  in  good  condition.    In  Job,  chap,  xxxix.  the  young  of  the 
wild  goats  are  said  to  be  **  in  good  liking;  they  grow  up 
with  com." 

Whales*  bone.    Act  V.,  Sc.  2. 

'*  To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  Whales*  bone." 
The  tooth  of  the  walrus  is  here  meant  by  whales*  bone. 
Wimpled.    Act  III.,  Sc  1.    Veiled. 
WooLWAKD.    Act  v.,  Sc.  2. 

*'  I  go  woolward  for  penance.** 
Towards  the  wool ;  i.  e,  without  a  shirt,  so  as  to  havo  the 
woollen  cloth  of  the  coat  next  the  skin. 
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If  Shakspere  had  been  asked  for  the  Plot  of  *  Love's  La- 
bour 's  Lost,'  he  might  have  answered,  anticipating  Canning's 
"  knife-grinder," — 

"  Story !    God  bless  you  !   I  have  none  to  tell.  Sir." 

We  have  endeavoured,  in  these  notices,  to  deviate  from  the 
merely  critical  form,  and  seek  chiefly  to  present  the  drama- 
tic action  as  a  narrative.  The  structure  of  *  Love's  Labour 's 
Lost'  is  at  variance  with  this  plan;  and  we  therefore  abridge 
what  we  have  formerly  written  in  *The  Pictorial  Shak- 
spere :' — 

Moliire,  in  his  *  Pr^cieuses  Ridicules,'  has  admirably  hit 
off  one  affectation  that  had  found  its  way  into  the  private 
life  of  his  own  times.  The  ladies  aspired  to  be  wooed  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Grand  Cyrus.  Madelon  will  be  called  Po- 
lixdne,  and  Cathos  Aminte.  They  dismiss  their  plain  honest 
lovers,  because  marriage  ought  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  ro- 
mance, and  not  at  the  beginning.  But  in  *  Love's  Labour 's 
Lost'  Shakspere  presents  us  almost  every  variety  of  affec- 
tation that  is  founded  upon  a  misdirection  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. We  have  here  many  of  the  forms  in  which  cleverness 
is  exhibited  as  opposed  to  wisdom,  and  false  refinement  as 
opposed  to  simplicity.  The  affected  charactera,  even  the 
most  fantastical,  are  not  fools  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
natural  characters,  who,  in  this  play,  are  chiefly  the  women, 
have  their  intellectual  foibles.  All  the  modes  of  affectation 
are  developed  in  one  continued  stream  of  fun  and  drollery ; 
— every  one  is  laughing  at  the  folly  of  the  other,  and  the 
laugh  grow^s  louder  and  louder  as  the  more  natural  charac- 
ters, one  by  one,  trip  up  the  heels  of  the  more  affected.  The 
most  affected  at  last  join  in  the  laugh  with  the  most  natu- 
ral ;  and  the  whole  comes  down  to  "  plain  kersey  yea  and 
nay," — from  the  syntax  0/  Holofernes,  and  the  "fire-no 
words"  of  Armado,  to  "greasy  Joan"  and  "  roasted  crabs." 
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The  affectation  of  the  Ejog  and  his  courtiei-s  b^ns  at 
the  very  beginniug  of  the  play.  The  .mistake  upon  which 
they  set  out,  in  their  desire  to  make  their  court  "  a  little 
academe,**  is  not  an  uncommon  one.  It  is  the  attempt  to 
separate  the  contemplative  from  the  active  life ;  to  forego 
duties  for  abstractions ;  to  sacrifice  innocent  pleasures  for 
plans  of  mortification,  difficult  to  be  executed,  and  useless  if 
carried  through.  Many  a  young  student  has  been  haimted 
by  the  same  dream  ;  and  he  only  required  to  be  living  in  an 
age  when  tows  bound  mankind  to  objects  of  pursuit  that 
now  present  but  the  ludicrous  side,  to  have  had  his  dreams 
converted  into  very  silly  realities.  The  resistance  of  Biron 
to  the  vow  of  his  fellows  is  singularly  able, — his  reasoning  is 
deep  and  true,  and  ought  to  have  turned  them  aside  from 
their  folly : — 

"  Study  is  like  the  heaven*s  glorious  sun, 

That  will  not  be  deep-search*d  with  saucy  looks ; 

Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  authority  from  others*  books." 

But  the  vow  is  ratified,  and  its  abjuration  will  only  bo  the 
result  of  its  practical  inconvenience.  The  "French  king's 
daughter,'*  the  "  admired  princess,'*  is  coming  to  confer  with 
the  King  and  his  court,  who  have  resolved  to  talk  with  no 
woman  for  three  years : — 

"  So  study  evermore  is  overshot." 

But  the  "child  of  fancy"  appears — the  "fantastic" — the 
"magnificent" — the  "man  of  great  spirit  who  grows  melan- 
choly"— he  who  is  "ill  at  a  reckoning,  because  it  fitteth  the 
spirit  of  a  tapster" — ^he  who  confesses  to  be  a  "gentleman 
and  a  gamester,"  because  "  both  are  the  varnish  of  a  com- 
plete man."  How  capitally  does  Moth,  his  page,  hit  him  off, 
when  he  intimates  that  only  "  the  base  vulgar"  call  deuce- 
ace  three  !     And  yet  this  indolent  piece  of  refinement  is 

"A  man  in  all  the  world^s  new  fashions  planted, 
That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain  ;" 

and  he  himself  has  no  mean  idea  of  his  abilities — ^he  is  "  for 
whole  volumes  in  folio."     Moth,  who  continually  draws  him 
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out  to  laugh  at  him,  is  an  embryo  wag,  whose  common  sense 
is  constantly  opposed  to  his  master's  affectations  ;  and  Costard 
is  another  cunning  bit  of  nature,  though  cast  in  a  coarser 
mould,  whose  heart  runs  over  with  joy  at  the  tricks  of  his 
little  friend,  this  "  nit  of  mischief." 

The  Princess  and  her  train  arrive  at  Navarre.  We  have 
already  learnt  to  like  the  King  and  his  lords,  and  have  seen 
their  fine  natures  shining  through  the  affectations  by  which 
they  are  clouded.  We  scarcely  require,  therefore,  to  hear 
their  eulogies  delivered  from  the  mouths  of  the  Princess's 
ladies,  who  have  appreciated  their  real  worth.  But  with  all 
this  disposition  to  think  highly  of  the  nobles  of  the  self- 
denying  court,  the  **mad  wenches"  of  France  are  deter- 
mined to  use  their  "  civil  wits"  on  "  NavaiTe  and  his  book- 
men," for  their  absurd  vows ;  and  well  do  they  keep  their 
determination.  Boyet  is  a  capital  courtier,  always  ready  for 
a  gibe  at  the  ladies,  and  always  ready  to  bear  their  gibes. 
Costard  thinks  he  is  "a  most  simple  clown;"  but  Biron 
more  accurately  describes  him  : — 

"Why,  this  is  he 
That  kiss'd  away  his  hand  in  courtesy : 
This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice. 

Before  the  end  of  Navarre's  first  interview  with  the 
Princess,  Boyet  has  discovered  that  he  is  "infected."  At 
the  end  of  the  next  Act,  we  learn  from  Biron  himself  that 
he  is  in  the  same  condition.  Away  then  goes  the  vow  with 
the  King  and  Biron.  In  the  fourth  Act  we  find  that  the  in- 
fection has  spread  to  all  the  lords  ;  but  the  love  of  the  King 
and  his  courtiers  is  thoroughly  characteristic.  It  may  be 
sincere  enough,  but  it  is  still  love  fantastical. — It  hath  taught 
Biron  "  to  rhyme  and  to  be  melancholy."  The  King  drops 
his  paper  of  poesy  ;  Longaville  reads  his  sonnet,  which  makes 
flesh  "a  deity;"  and  Dumain,  in  his  most  beautiful  ana- 
creontic,— as  sweet  a  piece  of  music  as  Shakspere  ever  p-'^"- 
penned — shows  "how  love  can  vary  wit.'*  The  scene  in 
which  each  lover  is  detected  by  the  other,  and  all  laughed  at 
by  Biron,  till  he  is  detected  himself,  is  thoroughly  dramatic  ; 
and  there  is  perhaps  nothing  finer  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
Shaksperean   comedy  than  the  passage  where  Biron   casts 
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aside  his  disguises,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  pOetry  and  elo- 
quence. The  famous  speech  of  Biron  is  perhaps  unmatched 
as  a  display  of  poetical  rhetoric,  except  by  the  speeches  of 
Ulysses  to  AchiUcs  m  the  third  Act  of  *  Troilus  and  Cressida.' 
The  rhetoric  of  Biron  produces  its  effect.  "  Now  to  plain 
deaUng,"  says  LongaviUe  ;  but  Biron,  the  merry  man,  whose 
love  is  still  half  fun,  is  for  more  circuitous  modes  than  lay- 
ing their  hearts  at  the  feet  of  their  mistresses.  He  is  of 
opinion  that 

"  Revels,  dances,  masks,  and  meiTy  hours. 
Forerun  fair  Love ;" 

and  he  therefore  recommends  "some  strange  pastime"  to 
solace  the  dames.     But  "  the  gallants  will  be  task'd." 

King  and  Princess,  lords  and  ladies,  must  make  way  for 
the  great  pedants.  The  form  of  affectation  is  now  entirely 
changed.  It  is  not  the  cleverness  of  rising  superior  to  all 
other  men  by  despising  the  "affects"  to  which  every  man  is 
bom  ; — it  is  not  the  cleverness  of  labouring  at  the  most 
magnificent  phrases  to  express  the  most  common  ideas; — but 
it  is  the  cleverness  of  two  persons  using  conventional  terms, 
which  they  have  picked  up  from  a  common  source,  and  which 
they  believe  sealed  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  instead  of  em- 
ploying the  ordinary  colloquial  phrases  by  which  ideas  are 
rendered  intelligible.  This  is  pedantry.  They  each  address 
the  other  in  their  freemasonry  of  learning.  They  each  flatter 
the  other.  But  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  look  down 
upon  them.  "  Sir,"  saith  the  curate,  excusing  the  "  twice- 
sod  simplicity"  of  Goodman  Dull,  "he  hath  never  fed  of  the 
dainties  that  are  bred  in  a  book ;  he  hath  not  eat  paper,  as 
it  were  ;  he  hath  not  drunk  ink :  his  intellect  is  not  reple- 
nished." But  Goodman  Dull  has  his  intellect  stimulated  by 
this  abuse.  He  has  heard  the  riddles  of  the  "ink-horn" 
men,  and  he  sports  a  riddle  of  his  own  : — 

"  You  two  are  book-men  :  Can  you  tell  by  your  wit. 
What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that  's  not  five 
weeks. old  as  yet  ?" 

The  answer  of  Holofernes  is  the  very  quintessence  of  pedantry, 
rie  gives  Goodman  Dull  the  hardest  name  for  the  moon  in 
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the  mythology.  Goodman  Dull  is  with  difficulty  quieted. 
Holofernes  then  exhibits  his  poetry  ;  and  he  "  will  something 
aflfect  the  letter,  for  it  argues  facility."  He  produces,  as  all 
pedants  attempt  to  produce,  not  what  is  good  when  executed, 
but  what  is  difficult  of  execution.  Satisfied  with  his  own 
performances- — "  the  gift  is  good  in  those  in  whom  it  is  acute, 
and  I  am  thankful  for  it " — he  is  profuse  in  his  contempt 
for  other  men's  productions.  He  undertakes  to  prove 
Biron's  canzonet  "  to  be  very  unlearned,  neither  savouring  of 
poetry,  wit,  nor  invention."  The  portrait  is  two  hundred 
years  old,  and  yet  how  many  of  the  present  day  might  sit 
for  it ! 

The  ladies  have  received  verses  and  jewels  from  their 
lovers  ;  but  they  trust  not  to  the  verses — they  think  them 
"  bootless  rhymes," — the  efinsions  of  "  prodigal  wits  :" — 

"  Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note 
As  foolery  in  the  wise." 

When  Boyet  discloses  to  the  Princess  the  scheme  of  the 
mask  of  Muscovites,  she  is  more  confirmed  in  her  determi- 
nation to  laugh  at  the  laughers  :-. — 

"  They  do  it  but  in  mocking  merriment ; 
And  mock  for  mock  is  only  my  intent.*' 

The  affectation  of  "speeches  penn'd"  is  overthrown  in  a 
moment  by  the  shrewdness  of  the  women,  who  encounter  the 
fustian  harangue  with  prosaic  action.  Moth  comes  in  crammed 
with  others'  affectations  : — 

"All  hail,  the  richest  beauties  on  the  earth  I 
A  holy  parcel  of  the  fairest  dames" — 

The  ladies  turn  their  backs  on  him — 

"That  ever  turn'd  their — backs — to  mortal  views  !" 

Biron  in  vain  gives  him  the  cue — "  their  e^es,  villain,  their 
ci/cs:" — "the  pigeon-egg  of  discretion"  has  ceased  to  be 
discreet — he  is  out,  and  the  speech  is  ended.  The  maskers 
will  try  for  themselves.  They  each  take  a  masked  lady 
apart,  and  each  finds  a  wrong  mistress,  who  has  no  sym- 
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pidhj  ifilh  bim.  The  kccri  breath  of  "  mocking  ivcnchce*' 
li;ttt  ^hiBTl-iI  out  (lU  their  fiue  conceits: — 

**  IW'llj  ^cttc^  wits  have  T\oin  pliUD  statute-cups/* 

The  ahaqi  medicine  hiiS  hfld  ita  efRct.  The  King  aijtl  his 
k*rd:4  return  ivithout  their  disguLsea  ;  aiid,  being  doomed  to 
h**ar  tlio  ocho  of  the  laugh  at  their  follj,  they  eotne  down 
frurn  Iheir  Btilts  to  the  level  gtT^und  of  common  senae  :— 
fhjm  *^taffeti  phra^^es"  ami  "figures  iicdantical"  ta 

*'  nii:^bet  yeas,  and  honei,t  kersey  noes,'* 

Uut  the  Worthies  are  ct>miiig  ;  we  have  oot  yet  done  with 
the  affect Htioi  13  and  the  mocking  merriment.  Biron  maJi- 
rifiui'lj  deisirt'f?  "to  h^^vfi  one  show  worsti  than  the  King'.^  and 
hiij  comfmny."  ThoHc  who  have  Ikco  latighcd  at  now  take 
to  hughing  at  others.  Costard,  who  is  the  most  natural  of 
tlie  WortiiicSj  coiue^  off  with  the  fewest  huitJ^.  Ho  has  per- 
fontiid  Pompt-y  marvel  1 1. ^u  sly  wdl,  and  he  is  not  a  httlo  vain 
of  hia  performEirice — ^  1  hope  1  was  perfect. *'  When  the 
li'juneil  curaLo  bretiks  do\\T]  as  Alexander,  the  apology  of 
C(i.it;ird  for  Ilia  overthrow  is  inimitable :  '* There,  an  't  shuH 
please  yon  ;  a  foolish  mikl  man  j  an  honest  man,  look  yoUj 
»nd  soim  dashed  I  He  h  a  marvdlona  good  neighbour,  in 
Huoth ;  aTid  a  very  good  bowler ;  but,  for  Aliiiiandei;  idas  I 
yon  sec  liow  't  i.s  ;  a  little  o'erj^arted."  Uulof ernes  eonies 
off  woi.se  than  the  cmale— *'Alas,  poor  Machabaeus^  how  hath 
he  been  baited  !^  Lastly,  comes  Armado.  Hia  disoomli- 
tniti  is  ^liU  more  aignal.  The  malicious  trick  that  Biron 
Kii^Crtts  to  GLkrttard  tihows  that  Rosaline's  original  pnii.se  of 
hnn  wa;s  not  altogtthei'  deserved — that  hi.^  meniment  \sy^ 
not  always 

"  Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth." 

The  fLfri?ctations  of  Biron  are  cast  aside,  but  he  ]iaa  a  natural 
fttult  to  correct,  worse  than  any  affectation  ;  and  beautifully 
dwt^a  Uosalino  hold  up  to  hiui  the  glasB  which  diowa  him  how 

"To  choke  a  gibing  spirit, 
Whose  infliicnce  is  begirt  of  that  loose  grac« 
Which  ^hjillow  langliing  hearers  give  to  fook  " 
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